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PREFACE. 


Tbis  book  has  been  written  in  tlie  intetest  of  persons  fond 
of  rural  afiairs,  and  of  students  of  agriculture.  It  makes  do 
special  appeal  to  chemista  or  to  Btudents  of  chemistry.  It 
is  based  upon  lectures,  suggestive  rather  than  encyclopedic, 
which  have  been  delivered  annually  by  the  author  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  during  the  past  sixteen  years  (1871- 
1887).  These  lectures,  which  have  been  many  times  altered 
and  revised,  were  addressed  to  small  classes  of  students  of  two 
distJDct  types,  viz. :  first,  yonng  farmers,  and  sons  of  farm- 
ers, familiar  with  the  manual  practice  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, who  were  desirous  of  studying  some  of  the  sciences 
which  bear  most  immediately  upon  the  art  of  farming ;  and, 
secondly,  city-bred  men,  —  often  graduates  of  the  academic 
department  of  the  TTniversity, —  wbo  intended  either  to  es- 
tablish themselves  upon  farms,  or  to  occupy  countiy  seats,  or 
to  become  landscape  gardeners. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  present  publication  of  a  part 
of  the  matter  thus  accumulated  is  wboUy  an  afterthought, 
suggested  by  the  recent  solicitations  of  students.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  the  work  may  appeal  to  many  members  of  that 
large  class  of  practical  farmers,  interested  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture, wbo  cannot  possibly  find  time  to  leave  home  to  study  it 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  his 
teachers  Stoeckhardt  and  Bonssingault,  and  to  the  publications 
of  Malaguti,  Mulder,  Bobierre,  Wolff,  A,  Mayer,  and  Sachs, 
and  especially  to  those  of  Enop,"  Eeiden.t  and  HellriegeL| 

*  Lehrboeh  der  Agricaltnr-Cherol*,  8to,  3  roll. 

t  Lcbrbnch  der  Dfinferiehre,  Stnttgart,  S  toIi. 

t  BdMga  n  d«D  natnrwiiMiuchaAllcbeii  GniDdlagro  de*  Acknbau, 
JK,  188S. 
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Like  all  other  agricaltoral  chemista,  he  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  collaborators  ol  the  Jahresbericht  and  the 
C&Dtralblatt  der  Agricultar-Chemie,  which  were  established 
respectively  by  R.  Hoffmann  and  R  Biedenuann. 

Special  mention  needs  to  be  made  of  the  pnblications  of 
his  friend.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  New  Haven.  The  long 
series  of  essays  by  this  chemist  which  have  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  and  the  Keporta  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  State  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Haven,  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  to 
agricultural  science  hitherto  made  by  an  American.  They 
have  from  the  first  most  deservedly  been  held  in  high  esteem 
both  by  scientific  men  and  by  practical  farmers.  Free  use 
haa  been  made  of  these  papers  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  book. 

With  regard  to  the  books  of  Profeesor  Johnson,  notably 
those  entiUed  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  and  "  How  Crops  Feed," 
—  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  student  of  agriculture,  —  the  author  would 
urge  upon  t^e  reader,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  mge 
upon  his  pupils,  the  great  importance  both  of  studying  these 
treatises  for  their  own  sakes,  and  of  consulting  them  freely  in 
elucidation  of  many  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  the  pres- 
ent work.  Not  a  few  points  have  here  been  lightly  touched 
upon,  or  even  whoUy  omitted,  simply  because  full  explana- 
tions concerning  them  may  be  found  in  one  or  another  of 
Johnson's  books. 

Bdmit  Listitdtiov  of  Haktars  Uhitbbhtt, 
Juuka  FUln  (BmUd),  Ha««. 
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CarboDiG  Acid.  Occliuion  of  Carbotiic  Acid  by  Soili.  Carbonic  Acid  a  Be- 
anlt  ol  F«niuot  Action iUMSS 

Cbap.  XVX    Gkebr  MiKUUKQ,  Sea  Wxej>b,  cto. 

Ptanta  uwd  in  Qrttn  Manuring.  Amoont  of  Organic  Matter  In  Old  Sod, 
etc.  Slow  Action  of  Gieen  Manare.  Clover  aa  Qr«eii  Hanure.  Homoi  da* 
ri*ed  from  Gre«n  Hanure,  Rib  Ploughing.  Qreeu  Hanure  favon  Uaeful  Fer- 
menlMiona.  Examples  of  Green  Uanurlng.  Dangers  to  be  avoided.  Hw 
Straw  of  Grain.  Sea  Weodi.  SavdnaL  Tan  Bark.  HoaMS.  Leavea  .  U8-4W 
Chap.  ZVH.    Hdmcb,  ok  TaoivABLk  Mocu>. 

Fixation  of  Fres  Nitjogen  from  the  Air.  Hnmui  ■  Reaervoir  of  Nitrogen. 
Hnmoa  variea  with  the  Climate.  Conditions  (hat  favor  the  Formation  of  Hu- 
nua.  Waste  of  Humne  by  Tillage.  The  Raking  of  Woodland.  Sulphidea 
in  Manhea  and  Hoon.  Chemical  Bubatanees  in  Hamua.  Tie  Humic  Acida 
have  considerable  Chemical  Power.  Hamna  doea  Good  in  MTeial  Waja. 
Hamna  ma;  improve  Tilth.  Umnoa  retains  Hoisture.  Sourness  of  Grade 
Peat.  Solvent  Power  of  Hild  Humus.  GnveUed  Bog-Meadows,  and  the 
Accumulation  of  HumnaOD  them.  Humua  cools  Sella.  Fixation  of  Bases  bj 
Hamates.    Humates  are  inaoluble  in  Saline  Solutions.    Agrienltural  Planta 

do  not  feed  npoD  Hnmua MT-ISO 

Chap.  XVZIX    DuNO  u)d  TTbihe. — Farmtabd  Munms. 

Relation  of  Dong  to  Food.  Fertiliiing  Valoe  of  vationa  Cattle  Foodi. 
Fertitizen  carried  off  in  Milk.  The  Kitrogeo  in  Uaoun  is  easilf  lost.  Dunga 
differ  aa  Animals  do.  AnalTsea  of  Dung  and  Urine.  Urine  a  Forcing  Ua- 
Dnre.  Dong  Liquor.  Amounta  of  Hanure  produced  by  Animals.  Tables  of 
Aoalysei  of  Uanures.  Application  of  Uannre.  Balatioo  between  Hanun 
■nd  Crops.  Preeervalion  of  Manure.  Induence  of  Dilution,  Drying,  Cont- 
preaiing,  FermentiDg,  and  Leaching.  Dong  Sheds  and  Cellars.  Utter  ma^ 
help  to  preaerre  Manors.  Wet  FenneuUlioD  of  Hanare.  Amount  of  Llttar 
needed.  Absorptive  Power  of  Straw  and  other  litter.  Relation  of  Utter  to 
Food.  Practical  Methods  of  preserving  Hanure.  FermentatioDS  are  caused 
by  Microdemes.  Some  Kinds  of  Ferments  need  Air.  Acids  binder  Pntre- 
factloD.  Fermentations  vai?  with  Circnmstancea.  Hanure  may  apoil  in 
loose  Heaps.  How  to  calculate  Yield  of  Hannre  from  Amount  of  Food  eaten. 
Value  of  well-rotted  Manure.  Ranknesa  of  Fresh  Hanure.  Merit  of  Fresh 
Hanure.  Shrinkage  of  Hannre  Heaps.  Toelcker's  Analyses.  Shall  the 
Land  or  the  Crop  be  manured?  Litter  needs  to  be  rotted.  Nitrates  hardly 
form  in  Dung  Ueapa,  and  Ammonia  should  not  eacape  from  them.   ■    .    .    4S0-Mt 
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CHAPTER  1 

QESGBAL  EELATI0K8  OF  SOIL  AND  AlE  TO  THE  FULMT. 

Oh  considering  the  relations  in  which  plants  stand  to  the  air  and 
the  soil  which  surround  them,  the  questions  naturally  arise.  What 
are  the  sources  from  which  plants  derive  food  I  and,  How  is  it  that 
plants  take  in  their  food  t 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  seed  was  buried  in  the  earth  soma 
time  since,  that  it  has  germinated  theie,  and  that  the  plant  has 
began  to  grow  independently,  of  what  significance  for  this  plant 
are  the  soil  and  the  air  with  which  it  is  in  contact  t 

Stiange  as  it  may  seem  on  first  sight,  it  is  from  air  and  ftom 
water  that  plants  are  chiefly  derived.  All  the  so-called  carbonoceoofl 
matters  in  a  plant  are  formed  from  carbonic  acid  which  is  taken  into 
the  plant  thitmgh  the  leaves.  From  the  air,  too,  comes  the  larger 
part  of  the  oxygen  which  next  to  carbon  is  the  predominant  con- 
stituent of  the  dry  matter  in  plants.  Boussingault  found  in  a  crop 
of  4,500  lb.  of  clover  hay  harvested  from  an  acre  of  land 

IMO  lb.  of  carbon,  177  lb.  of  liydw^en,  and 

1S40  lb.  of  DZTgeii,  74  lb.  of  nitrogen. 

PlanU  contain  much  Water. 

A  fresh  or  living  plant  consists  lai^Iy  of  mere  water.  Toung 
grass,  for  example,  is  three  fourths  water,  which  may  be  dried  out 
at  212°  F,  Potatoes  also  contain  almost  76%  of  water,  and  the 
more  succulent  v^etables  contain  a  still  larger  proportion.  Beets 
and  carrots  contain  80  or  90%  of  water.  A  2,000  lb.  ton  of  tur- 
nips may  contain  more  than  1600  lb.  of  water.  Even  trees  seldom 
contain  lees  than  one  third  their  weight  of  it,  Schtlbler  found  that 
ash  trees  felled  at  the  end  of  January  contained  29%  of  water,  » 
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maple  34%,  and  a  fir  BZ%.  The  same  kinds  of  trees  felled  early  in 
April  bad  39,  40,  and  61%  of  water  respectively.  Geleqpof^  wlio 
made  determioations  for  every  month  in  the  year,  found  that  the 
avei^ie  yearly  amount  of  water  in  a  pine  tree  waa  61%,  in  a  poplar 
63%,  in  a  birch  49%,  and  in  a  maple  42%. 

This  water  comes  from  the  soil,  i.  e.  it  ia  taken  into  the  plant 
tbroQgh  the  roots.  From  the  soil  also  the  roots  of  plants  take  in 
that  small  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  which  ia  left  as  ashes 
when  the  plant  ia  burned.  Every  hundred  pounds  of  the  clover 
bay  examined  by  Boussingault  contained  some  six  pounds  of  ashes. 
From  the  soil  come  also  tbe  salts  of  nitric  acid  or  of  ammonia, 
or  the  other  nitrogen  compounds  of  whatever  name,  which  go  to 
form  the  nitrogeuized  constituents  of  the  plant,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Water  CvUtire. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  plants  grow  tolerably  well  without 
the  intervention  of  any  soil,  using  the  term  soil  of  course  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation. 

Not  only  do  we  see  parasitic  plants,  like  the  mistletoe  and 
Spanish  moss,  growing  freely  in  mere  air,  but  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  plants  grow  in  water.  It  has  long  been  customary 
in  domestic  horticulture  to  grow  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  as  well 
as  cuttings  of  roaebuahes  and  of  the  ao-called  Wandering-Jew  (TVa- 
deieanlia),  in  glasses  of  water,  and  it  is  true  that  almost  any  of  the 
oidinary  grains  may  be  made  to  grow  and  bear  seeds  in  this  way, 
Indian  com  notably.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  water  shall 
hold  dissolved  certain  so-called  inorganic,  or  ash-producing  con- 
stituents of  the  plant,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some  compound  of 
nitric  acid,  the  very  things,  namely,  which  are  ordinarily  taken  by 
the  plant  from  the  soil.  Though  these  soil-derived  substances  are 
few  ill  number,  and  though  the  quantity  of  each  of  them  required 
by  a  plant  is  exceedingly  small,  they  are  none  the  less  essential  and 
indispensable. 

It  is  impossible  for  plants  of  the  higher  orders  to  develop  them- 
selves in  the  absence  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphoric 
acid,  sulphuric  add,  and  cblorhydric  acid,  and  some  nitrogen  com- 
pound, such  as  one  of  nitric  acid  or  of  ammonia. 

We  know  thos  much  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  substances 
in  question  (excepting  the  nitrogen  compounds)  are  always  to  be 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants ;  but,  better,  we  know  it  &om  tbe 
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iMoltB  of  manifold  experimentB  made  vith  &ctitiauB  mUs,  in  tiw 
oompoundiug  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  substoncaa  ennmented 
were  left  out. 

£ven  the  parasitic  plants,  like  tbe  mistletoe,  take  food  &om  the 
gap  of  the  tree  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  from  the  decayit^ 
wood  itself  in  case  they  grow  upon  a  lifeless  branch. 
HUtory  of  Water  Caltvre. 

The  method  of  "  water  culture,"  just  now  alluded  to,  has  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  importance  of  late  years.  Many  experiments  of  great 
value  for  tbe  elucidation  of  questions  in  vegetable  physiology  have 
been  tried  by  oieana  of  it 

The  idea  itself  is  old.  The  Swiss  natumlist  Bonnet  studied  it 
Lmgago.  So  too,  as  eariy  as  17S8,  the  French  chemist  and  botanist 
Dnhamel  grew  beans  in  this  way,  and  he  produced  chestnut,  oak, 
and  almond  trees.  Some  of  his  trees  were  six  and  eight  years  old 
when  an  accident  destroyed  them.  Duhamel  found  that  it  was 
neceesary  to  change  the  water  frequently,  and  we  now  know  that  it 
is  the  matters  in  the  water,  the  substances  namely  which  are  held 
dissolved  in  the  water,  that  need  to  be  renewed. 

In  experimenting  in  this  way  it  is  no  longer  customary  to  take 
sptring  water,  but  pore  distilled  water,  in  which  can  be  dissolved 
whatever  substances  we  may  wish  to  experiment  upon.  The  subject 
is  described  in  some  detail  in  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson's  book  en- 
titled  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  under  the  head  of  "  Water  Culture." 
SoTid  CvUarc. 

Instead  of  placing  the  clear  aqueous  solution  to  be  experimented 
upon  in  a  jar  by  itself,  it  might  be  poured  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
pulverized  quartz,  or  with  any  other  iuert  substance  incapable  of 
yielding  plant-food,  such  as  beach  sand  which  has  been  leached 
with  an  acid.  If  this  be  done,  it  will  be  found  that  plants  will 
grow  in  the  mixture  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  they  grow  in 
the  water  without  the  sand,  excepting  that  in  the  sand  the  plant 
provides  for  its  own  mechanical  support. 

The  use  of  sand  in  this  way  is  closely  allied  to  a  common  method 
employed  by  gardeners  in  their  propagating-honaes,  though  the  ob~ 
jeet  of  ndng  sand  in  this  case  is  to  "start"  cuttings  in  a  soil  &ee 
from  any  putreecible  matters  which  might  make  tbe  cuttings  rot. 

So  too,  in  Holland,  gaidenera  grow  the  bulbe  of  flowering  plants 
on  the  large  scale,  and  very  superior  potatoes  also,  on  the  sand 
dunes  of  that  country,  after  having  heavilj^  manured  them.     The 
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mobile  sand  allows  the  roots  and  tubers  to  develop  smoothly  and 
symmetrically,  i  e.  an  unusually  lai^  propoitioD  of  the  sond-giown 
crop  ia  &ee  team  blemiehes  or  irregularities  of  farm. 

Many  ezperimenta  have  beeu  made  in  this  way  by  scientific  men 
alao.  For  example,  the  German  chemists  Wi^iuann  and  Polstoiff,  in 
order  to  obtain  au  absolutely  inert  sand,  cut  a  quantity  of  platinum 
wire  into  small  pieces ;  they  put  the  fragments  in  a  platinum  cup 
together  with  a  definite  number  of  seeds  of  the  common  cress  (Lepi- 
dium  sativum)  and  they  moist«Qed  the  wire  with  pure  distilled 
water.  The  cup  was  then  put  under  a  bell  glass,  to  protect  its  con- 
tents &om  dust,  and  the  air  of  the  bell  glass  was  kept  fresh,  and 
proper  for  the  growth  of  the  seeds. 

The  seeds  germinated,  grew  naturally  during  some  days,  and 
even  reached  a  height  of  three  inches  before  they  began  to  droop 
and  die.  On  igniting  the  cup  and  its  contents  so  that  the  plants 
were  burned  to  aahee,  these  ashes  were  found  to  weigh  precisely  as 
much  as  the  aahes  obtained  irom  another  lot  of  seeds,  equal  in  num- 
ber to  those  sown  upon  the  platinum.  This  experiment  is  here 
cited  merely  in  illustration  of  the  method  of  research.  The  real 
object  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  precisely  what  happens 
when  a  seed  ia  made  to  sprout  in  a  soil  destitute  of  plant-food.  It 
helps  to  enforce  the  lesson,  which  has  been  learned  from  many 
other  obeervatioos,  that,  for  oontiauous  growth,  food  must  be  sup- 
plied continually.  If  there  had  been  dropped  upon  the  platinum 
Band  a  mixture  of  the  needed  ingredients,  the  plants  would  have 
grown  well  enough,  and  would  even  have  formed  perfect  seeds. 
UtetofthtSoil. 

It  would  appear  that  ordinary  earthy  soil  is  of  use  primarily  as 
standing  room ;  the  roots  of  plants  spreading  among  the  minute 
particles  of  which  the  soil  is  i:omposed  adhere  to  them  in  such  wise 
that  the  plant  is  held  securely  in  the  position  proper  to  it.  The 
plant  is  braced  and  ballasted.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  aoils 
from  which  crops  are  to  be  token  must  contain  in  some  shape  the 
ash-producing  ingredients  proper  to  those  crops. 
AuimUatum  of  Plant-food. 

The  questions  still  remain  to  be  answered,  Id  what  state  ia  the 
plant-food  contained  in  the  soil  1  and.  How  does  the  plant  get  at  its 
foodi 

The  weight  of  evidence  thus  &r  accumulated  goes  to  show  that 
the  plant-food  passes  from  the  soil  into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  a 
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solution.  But  it  is  by  DO  m«ans  onivenally  trae  that  all  tbe  food 
cooannied  by  a  crop  ia  in  a  state  of  solution  in  th<i  soil,  ready  and 
waiting  to  flow  towaids  tbe  loota  and  to  enter  the  plant  whea 
needed.  Some  plant-food  —  especially  some  particular  kinds  of 
plant-food  —  ia  undoubtedly  held  in  solution  in  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  so  that  the  earth  of  cultivated  fields  is  not  wholly  dissimilar 
to  the  moistened  sand  of  tbe  greenhouse  men  and  of  the  scientific 
experinienten.  But  it  would  be  highly  emmeons  to  regard  the  soil 
as  if  it  wen  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  sponge  charged  with  eolu- 
tiona  of  subetances  proper  for  the  growth  of  plants.  Really,  the 
soil,  beside  being  a  storehouse  from  which  plant-food  is  derived,  is 
a  laboratory  in  which  solutions  of  pli^t-food  are  compounded ;  and, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  ia  known  that  tiie  roots  of  planU,  or 
rather  matters  exuded  from  the  roots,  play  a  very  important  part  in 
dissolving  substances  out  of  the  earth  which  mere  water  would  be 
incapable  of  dissolving.  The  little  hairs,  in  particular,  upon  the 
roots  which  cling  so  tightly  to  the  soil,  are  active  agents  both  for  ab- 
sorbing food  from  the  soil- water  and  for  dissolving  food  from  the  soil. 

The  earth  serves  also  to  arrest  and  retain  many  substances  ex- 
cluded by  the  plant  which  would  do  harm  if  they  were  suSered  to 
remain  diseolved  so  that  they  could  accumulate  about  tbe  roots. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  inherent  to  the  method  of  experi- 
menting by  water  culture  is  precisely  this  aocumnlation  of  hurtful 
matters  in  the  solutions  used,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
Diff^aion  and  Otatote. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  it  may  perhaps  be 
well  at  first  to  consider  the  soil  as  if  it  were  merely  a  source  or 
reservoir  of  saline  solutions, — which  indeed  it  most  truly  is,  as  well 
as  something  more.  This  supposition  will  afford  a  convenient  basis 
for  the  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  plant  receivea  its 
food,  and  lead  directly  to  a  brief  consideration  of  tbe  laws  of  Osmose 
and  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids,  which  control  the  admission  of  food 
to  plants. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  experience,  that,  if  some  salt  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tall  jar,  and  the  jar  be  then  quietly  filled  with  water 
and  left  at  rest  in  a  place  of  constant  temperature,  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  solution  of  salt  and  water  will  be  obtained,  after  the 
lapee  of  some  time. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  vessel  be  protected  from  mechanical 
agitation,  the  heavy  brine  which  forms  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
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when  the  salt  and  the  v&ter  first  come  ia  contact  with  each  other 
will  giadiiaJly  diffuse  into  the  lighter  water  above  it,  until  the 
entire  mass  of  liquid  has  one  uniform  composition.  This  &ot  of 
diffusion  pure  and  simple  may  readily  be  illuetiated  by  placing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  a  coloied  salt,  such  as  potassium 
bicbTomate,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  water,  and  allowing  the 
latter  to  stand  at  rest  for  a  day  or  two. 

Even  when  brine  and  water  aie  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  porous  membrane,  like  bladder  or  the  outer  covering  of  the 
minute  cells  of  which  plants  and  their  roots  are  composed,  this 
liquid  diffusion  will  still  go  on,  though  the  phenomenon  is  then 
found  to  be  less  simple  than  before. 

On  interposing  the  membrane  between  the  brine  and  the  water, 
phenomena  depending  upon  capillary  attraction,  or  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  membrane  to  absorb  liquids  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water,  and  upon  chemical  af&nity  of  some  ingredients  of  the  mem- 
brane for  those  in  the  liquids,  are  liable  to  be  manifested  simulta- 
neonsly  with  the  movement  of  mere  diffusion.  That  ia  to  say, 
whatever  force,  whether  of  adhesion  or  of  affinity,  the  matter  of 
the  membrane  can  exert  upon  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  liquid, 
comes  in  to  modify  the  simple  diffusive  force. 

Thus,  if  a  bladder  full  of  brine  be  fastened  to  a  narrow  tube,  bttt 
of  glass,  and  then  be  sunk  in  a  jar  of  water,  it  will  be  seen  that 
water  passes  into  the  bladder  more  rapidly  than  the  brine  passes 
out,  and  so  causes  a  rise  of  liquid  in  the  narrow  gauge  tutte.  By 
analyzing  the  water  in  the  jar,  it  would  be  found,  indeed,  that  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  has  diffused  out  into  the  water;  but  it  is 
apparent,  from  the  position  of  water  in  the  gauge  tube,  that  in  this 
case  water  moves  in  through  the  membrane  much  faster  than  the 
salt  moves  out. 

Similar  results  can  be  obtained  by  substituting  other  denso 
liquids,  such  as  syrup  of  sugar,  for  example,  for  the  brine  in  this 
experiment.  The  quantity  of  water  which  passes  in  this  way  into 
a  saline  solution  is  often  very  much  larger  than  would  be  intro- 
duced by  mere  liquid  diffusion.  It  may  even  amount  to  several 
hundred  times  the  weight  of  the  saline'  matter  displaced. 

The  movement  or  current  of  liquid  inward  (i.  e.  of  the  water  in 
the  supposed  case)  is  called  Endoemose,  and  the  outward  move- 
ment (of  the  salt  in  this  case)  is  called  Exosmoee.  The  shortei 
word  Osmose,  or  Osmosis  (impnlaion),  which  includes  both  th« 
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otbeis,  is  used  as  a  diatinctiTB  term  for  tlw  pbaoomenft  of  difftuion 
through  membisnes. 

Now  in  the  same  way  that  the  bloildei  acta  in  the  expeiiment, 
M  are  the  loota  of  plants  auppooed  to  act  in  the  soiL  The  rooti^ 
and  all  other  parts  of  planta  as  well,  are  composed  of  numberleas 
minute  bags  or  bladden,  called  cells,  whjch  lie  cloee  together  and 
constitute  the  atoms,  aa  it  vere,  of  which  the  tissues  of  the  phot 
ue  built  up.  These  cells  an  generally  very  small,  and  even  of 
microscopic  size,  though  in  some  plants  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  readily  seen  and  experimented  with.  Since  the  liquids  within 
the  root-cells  are  of  different  composition  from  the  liquids  in  the 
soil,  the  soil  hqaids  are  presumed  to  poaa  into  the  root-cells  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  water  flows  into  the  bline  in  ths 
experiment  just  now  cited. 

Some  Memhranti  tpeciaUji  aefitie. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  osmotic  action  very  much  d»- 
pends  upon  the  character  of  the  membrane  employed.  Different 
kinds  of  membranes  differ  widely  as  to  the  amount  of  attiaction, 
whether  of  adhesion  or  of  affinity,  which  they  exert  upon  the 
Bubstances  exposed  to  them.  If,  for  example,  the  water  and  the 
brine  in  the  cited  experiment  were  sepuated  by  a  membrane  of 
such  character  that  it  could  exert  no  action  upon  either  of  the 
liquids,  the  diffusion  would  proceed  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  if  no  membrane  were  present  Graham  has  in  {act  shown  that 
common  salt  diffuses  into  water  through  a  thin  sheet  of  ox-bladder 
deprivod  of  its  outer  membrane,  at  about  the  soma  rate  as  when 
no  memtnane  is  interposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments  of 
Schacht  on  the  cell  membranes  of  plants  having  single  cells  Urge 
enoQgh  for  such  obaervatious,  that  the  phenomena  of  osmose  are 
well  marked  in  the  case  of  theae  plant  membranes.  A  marine 
plant  called  Canlerpa  prolifera,  which  has  served  for  this  purpose, 
is  said  to  consist  of  a  single  cell  that  b  often  a  foot  in  length. 

That  liqnide  do  actually  penetrate  into  plants  through  their  roots 
may  be  shown  by  watering  a  plant  with  soma  inert  colored  liquid,  I 
have  myself  noticed,  some  years  ago,  that  Indian  com  which  had  been 
made  to  sprout  in  a  flower-pot  that  was  watered  with  milk  had  white 
leaves.  Here  it  woidd  seem  that  the  minute  particles  of  solid  matter 
in  the  milk  must  have  entered  the  plant,  though  it  is  possible  that 
th«  whiteness  of  the  leaves  may  have  been  due  to  chemical  action. 
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CoUoidt  and  Crj/Halloidt. 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  mentioned  aa  bearing  upon  the  m- 
pidity  of  the  flpw  of  liquids  into  plants.  The  character  of  the 
subetanoee  in  solution,  namely,  has  to  be  consideied,  as  veil  as  that 
of  the  membtanee  through  which  the  solutions  are  to  flow.  It  has 
been  fonnd  by  expetimeut  that  different  substances  diffuse  through 
water  even  at  very  different  rates.  There  is  one  class  of  bodies  of 
yeiy  low  diffusive  power,  called  Colloids,  which  are  characterized 
by  a  tondoncy  to  form  jellies  with  water.  And  there  is  another 
class  of  comparatively  high  diffusive  power,  called  CrystalloidB, 
moat  of  which  are  capable  of  crystallizing  when  they  assume  the 
solid  form. 

'  Among  colloids  may  be  named  glne  (gelatin)  ;  the  various  gums 
and  unciystallizable  albuminous  substances,  dextrin,  pectin,  and 
starch.  Precisely  those  things  which  are  formed  within  the  living 
plant  in  abundance  have  small  chance  to  leak  out  through  the  cell 
walls.  Among  the  crystalloids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sugar,  many 
vegetable  acids,  such  as  citric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  most 
of  the  ordinary  salts. 

Movements  of  Plant-Food. 

On  proceeding  to  inquire  as  to  the  bearings  of  the  foregoing  facts 
upon  the  theory  of  the  growth  of  plants,  it  will  be  eeen  that  active 
cells  in  the  rootlets  will  naturally  absorb  saline  matters  from  the 
soil,  since  the  liquids  in  the  root-cells  (of  a  sprouted  seed,  for  ex- 
ample) are  of  different  compoeition  from  the  liquids  in  the  soil. 
Each  root-cell  ia,  so  to  say,  chaiged  with  syrup  or  with  brine  as  in 
the  supposed  experiment. 

Diffusion  and  osmotic  action  must,  moreover,  go  on  &om  cell  to 
cell,  throughout  the  entire  plant,  so  long  as,  from  any  cause,  the 
unlike  liquids  in  the  various  cells  are  prevented  from  coming  to  a 
8tat«  of  equilibrium. 

But  by  virtue  of  the  mere  fact  of  its  life  perpetual  changes  are 
occurring  in  every  part  of  a  growing  plant,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  lack  of  causes  operating  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  any  per- 
manent equilibrium.  Almost  every  chan^^c  which  occurs  within 
the  growing  plant,  no  matter  whether  the  alteration  depends  upon 
chemical  or  upon  physical  action,  will  tend  to  perpetuate  this  inces- 
sant diffusion  of  liquids. 

If  it  be  conceived,  for  example,  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
one  cell  have  combined  to  form  solid  starch,  or  some  sluggish  col- 
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loid  snbetance,  like  albmnen  ot  doxtrin,  ui  osmotic  racanm,  u  it 
were,  will  be  then  established,  and  al  the  same  time  a  moTement 
of  liquids  will  be  stail«d  tbiougLont  the  entire  plant  to  try  to  fiU 
this  void  space.  A  particle  of  lime  coming  in  contact  with  oxalic 
Bcid  to  form  the  insoluble  compound  oxalate  of  lima,  woald  pnv 
dnce  a  similar  effect.  But  changes  analognns  to  these  are  constantly 
occmring  throughout  the  entire  plant.  Aa  the  plant  grows,  new 
cells  and  new  membranes  are  formed  incessantly,  and  new  quanti- 
ties of  soluble  matters  are  continually  brought  into  the  plant. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  mode  of  introduction  of  food 
to  plants  through  their  roots,  the  suhgect  is  presented  merely  as 
witnessed  from  the  chemisfa  point  of  view.  .  It  should  be  said, 
moreover,  that  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  cells  of  plants  are 
olive  or  beginning  to  live  tends  to  make  the  osmotic  movements 
more  active  than  they  would  be  in  dead  membrane.  The  mucilagi- 
nous or  granulating  matter  called  protoplasm,  which  fills  the  interior 
of  the  cells  undoubtedly  works  to  promote  osmose,  and  physiologists 
have  okuch  to  say  concerning  the  manner  of  its  action  as  viewed 
and  studied  by  them.' 

Traiupiratwn  of  Water. 

It  is  necesaaij  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  movements 
of  mere  water,  by  way  of  osmose,  and  the  movements  of  plant-food. 
The  evaporation,  exhalation,  or  rather  transpiration  of  water  Itom 
the  leaves  of  plants,  undoubtedly  exerts  a  highly  important,  and  at 
times  a  paramount  influence,  on  the  osmotic  movement  of  this  par- 
ticular liquid,  while  it  may  have  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  to  do 
with  the  introduction  of  plant-food  proper.  In  so  far  as  mere 
water  is  concerned,  it  will  naturally  happen  that,  as  fast  as  the  con- 
tents of  cells  at  the  extremitisg  of  a  plant  become  concentrated 
throngh  loes  of  water  that  escapes  as  vapor  into  the  air,  fresh  sup- 
pliea  of  water  will  diffuse  into  them  from  the  cells  next  adjacent, 
and  so  the  movement  of  water  will  be  transmitted  from  cell  to  cell 
until  the  store  of  moisture  in  the  soil  outside  the  plant  has  been 
reached.  But  it  is  plain  at  the  first  glance  that  this  movement  of 
liquid  water  through  the  plant  is  a  fact  to  be  considered  by  itself, 
and  that  the  exhalation  of  vapor  from  foliage  cannot  he  regarded  as 
a  prime  motor  in  the  matter  of  supplying  saline  food  to  plants. 
Indeed,  we  often  see  vegetation  assuming  special  luxuriance  and 
vigor  in  atmospheres  that  are  completely  saturated  with  moisture^ 
t  Compue,  for  sumple,  ProfMsor  Qoodale'*  Physiological  Botany. 
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as  in  tropical  forests,  in  some  gieenhoosee,  and  in  the  ao-called 
Waidian  oaae.  That  ia  to  say,  growth  is  most  rapid  under  preoisely 
those  conditions  wheie  exhalation  from  the*  leaves  is  necessarily 

IFartf  a  Com. 

The  Wardian  case,  named  from  its  inventor,  Mr.  Ward  of  Lon- 
don, is  a  piece  of  apparatus  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  It 
consists  of  a  close  bos,  provided  with  a  glazed  cover  and  charged  with 
moistened  earth  for  plants  to  grow  in.  In  its  original  simplest  form 
the  Waidiau  case  was  merely  a  corked  bottle  half  full  of  moist  loam. 
Commonly  it  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  box  lined  with  zinc  or 
lead.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box  a  porous  stratum  of  gravel  or 
broken  earthenware  is  laid  down ;  immediately  upon  the  gravel  a 
thin  layer  of  turfy  loam  is  placed  to  serve  as  subsoil,  and  finally  the 
box  is  filled  to  its  brim  with  loam  proper.  The  loam  is  well  mois- 
tened at  the  start,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  the  gravel 
to  serve  as  a  store  or  reservoir  for  supplying  water  continually. 
After  plants  have  been  set  out  in  the  earth,  a  closely  fitting  glazed 
cover  is  placed  upon  the  box,  and,  if  need  were,  this  cover  might 
be  firmly  cemented  to  the  box.  The  apparatus  thus  Tepiesenta  a 
little  world  by  itself,  in  which  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  water 
continues  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  tor  the  support  of  the 
plants,  while  carbonic  acid  and  nitrates  are  supplied  to  the  plants 
by  the  decay  of  the  humus  in  the  earth.  The  moisture  that  evapo- 
lates  from  the  loam,  as  well  as  that  which  is  pumped  up  and  ex- 
haled by  the  plants,  keeps  the  aii  in  the  apparatus  saturated  with 
Tapor,  and  the  excess  of  this  vapor  either  condenses  upon  the  inside 
of  the  glass  cover  and  thance  trickles  down  upon  the  earth,  or  it  is 
reabsorbed  directly,  as  vapor,  by  the  earth,  whenever  the  tempera- 
tnre  of  the  glass  is  too  high  to  permit  of  condensation  there.  Thna 
it  happens  that  the  plants  are  maintained  in  an  atmosphere  satn- 
rated  with  moisture,  and  are  so  continually  supplied  with  water  that 
all  the  evils  of  capricious  and  irr^ilar  watering  ate  done  away 
with.  So  too  the  oxygen  that  is  set  free  when  the  plants  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  or  water,  as  wilt  be  explained  directly,  is  returned 
to  the  air  just  as  it  is  in  the  world  at  laige,  and  this  oxygen  is  thus 
used  over  and  over  again  for  the  oxidation  of  humus. 

Ordinarily  as  employed  in  crowded  cities  where  their  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  the  plants  from  soot,  dust,  grime,  and  foul  air,  the 
cases  are  not  made  absolutely  airtight,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  convenieaoe 
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to  be  able  to  open  them  oocasioiullf  in  order  to  pluck  oft  dead  Imvm 
or  to  trim  or  reacljiist  the  plants.  Thua  it  h^poiu  that  snudl  poitioDS 
of  the  outer  air  do  gun  access  to  the  plants,  bat  it  is  not  nnnnnrnrr 
that  this  shoold  occur.  One  conspicuous  merit  of  the  Wardian  case 
is,  that,  practically  speaking,  it  t^es  care  of  itaelf,  both  aa  regards 
mter  and  air,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  coDsiderablB  degree  of  legn- 
laritf  in  respect  to  tempeiature.  But  when  plants  are  to  be  carried 
loi^  distances  on  shipboard,  as  when,  for  example,  Ur.  Fortune 
sent  to  Europe  numerous  living  specimens  of  the  florist's  plants  dis- 
covered by  him  in  China,  the  cases  are  thoroughly  closed.  After 
having  once  been  sealed  up  and  placed  in  such  podtions  that  they 
are  properly  exposed  to  sunlight,  they  are  left  unopened  for  almost 
indefinite  periods,  eometimee  for  many  months.  In  smoky  London, 
in  particular,  these  cases  were  at  one  time  largely  used,  both  within 
doors,  and  out  of  doors  in  yards  and  courts  and  on  balconies. 
Influence  o/  Capillarity, 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  capillary  action  within  the  fibres  of 
the  plant  is  an  importaot  aid  to  liquid  impulsion  and  to  the  osmotio 
movements  of  water  in  particular.  But  this  capillary  or  rather  con- 
dncting  movement  may  be  regarded  in  some  sort  sa  if  it  were  out- 
side the  cells  proper,  between  them  as  it  were  in  the  interspaces. 
The  significance  (^  it  is  familiarly  shown  when  children  suck  up 
water  through  a  stick  of  rattan  or  the  stem  of  a  pond  lily,  and  when 
they  make  the  flexible  Uly  stem  serve  as  a  syphon  to  drain  water 
from  a  dish.  It  has  been  noticed  by  physiologists  that  water  passes 
most  readily  through  the  fibrous,  vascular  parts  of  plants,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  water  drawn  in  at  the  roots  by  way  of  osmose 
may  be  forced  through  such  channels  more  rapidly  than  it  could 
pass  from  cell  to  cell. 

As  r^ards  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  it  may  be  said  yet  again, 
that,  although  there  are  frequent  times  and  seasons  when  the  flow 
of  water  into  and  through  the  plant,  to  supply  the  waste  of  water 
,  from  the  leaves,  is  exceptionally  rapid,  this  flow  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  bringing  in  either  of  nitrogen  or  of  ssh  ingre- 
dients fr«m  the  soil  for  feeding  the  plant.  Transpiration  from  the 
leaves,  and  the  movements  of  water  into  and  through  the  plant  to 
that  end,  must  be  considered  by  themselves.  They  are  of  vast  im- 
portauce,  doubtless,  but  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  normal 
movements  of  food  and  of  organized  matteta  downward  as  well  as 
upward  into  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  which  likewise  appear  to  be 
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da«  foi  the  moat  part  to  the  action  of  diffusioD  and  osmoBe  working 
slowly  and  constantly  through  the  liquids  with  which  the  plant  and 
ita  cells  are  charged.  ' 

Beside  the  fact  just  now  alladed  to,  that  plants  in  greenhouses 
and  glass  cases  and  in  tropiad  foiesta  grow  exceptionsllj  well  in 
atmospheres  saturated  with  moistiiie,  we  have  the  common  experi- 
ence that  field  crops  often  grow  with  astonishing  npidity  in  damp 
and  runy  weather,  when  the  air  is  so  highly  charged  with  moistnie 
that  all  processes  of  simple  evaporation  wellnigli  cease,  and  any 
loss  of  water  from  the  leaves  by  mere  evaporation  must  be  decidedly 
slower  than  usual 

Trantpiraiian  a  Phj/iiological  Froeeti. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  made,  too,  between  the  idea  of  mere 
evaporation,  as  of  water  from  moist  earth,  and  this  special  power  of 
"  exhalation  "  or  "  transpiration,"  L  e.  the  throwing  off  of  vapor  of 
water  into  the  air,  which  is  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  and 
which  goea  on  incessantly  to  some  axt«nt  even  when  the  air  which 
bathes  the  leaves  is  already  saturated  with  muisture. 

Naturally  enough,  the  escape  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  leavee  of 
a  plant  is  most  rapid  in  dry,  hot,  windy  weather,  especially  when 
the  soil  OS  well  as  the  air  is  warm ;  but  there  are  experiments  which 
go  to  show  that  the  exhalation  does  not  entirely  cease  when  the 
plant  is  kept  in  a  confined  volume  of  air  absolntely  saturated  with 
moisture,  as  in  the  Wai-dion  case,  for  example. 

Slomata,  or  Breafhiny  Foret. 

According  to  physiologists,  the  water  tianepired  from  plants 
escapes  for  the  most  part  tbiongh  myriads  of  minute  openings  or 
valves,  called  Stomata,  which  exist  npoii  the  surface  of  leaves  and 
of  young  stems.  These  openings  close  in  the  dark,  and  they  close 
partially  when  a  leaf  wilts,  and  as  a  general  rule  also  when  a  leaf  is 
wet  with  water.  Tianspiiation  is  known  to  be  much  more  rapid  in 
direct  sunl^ht  than  in  darkness,  and  it  is  supposed  that  one  reason 
why  this  is  so  is  that  the  stomata  or  breathing  poree  are  wide 
open  in  sunshine,  while  in  the  dark  they  close,  and  in  di&iised  light 
they  tend  to  close.  For  example,  Wiesner  found  that  a  plant  of 
Indian  com  tianspiied  in  one  hour  from  100  square  oentimetres  of 
surface. 

In  the  dark ST  milligram*  of  water. 

Id  diftUsed  daylight 114 
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Bnt  be  easts  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  openiDg  of  the  stomatft  can 
account  for  the  whole  of  these  differences,  since  he  fatind  the  sto- 
mata  of  joung  maize  plauts  closed  at  a  time  when  much  water  was 
tianspiiod  b;  these  plants. 

The  main  point  to  be  insisted  on,  however,  in  this  place,  is,  that 
the  exhalation  of  water  appears  not  to  be  esseutial  for  the  feeding 
of  the  plant  with  nitrogenous  matters  and  ash  ingredients. 

Plants  can  live  and  flourish,  as  has  been  said,  iu  atmospheres  so 
highly  chafed  with  moisture  that  exhalation  is  very  feeble.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  harm  is  done  when  exhalation  is  very  rapid, 
provided  the  roots  are  supplied  with  water  enough  to  maice  good 
what  is  lost  from  the  leaves;  otherwise  the  plant  will  wilt,  sod 
droop,  and  die.  We  find  in  nature  plants  exposed  to  the  most 
varied  conditions  in  this  r^ard :  there  is  a  wide  range  between 
the  aquatic  plants,  which  are  constantly  covered  with  water,  and  the 
cactuses  and  sagebrush  of  the  rainless  deserts. 

Yet  the  amount  of  wster  actually  exhaled  by  ordinary  agiicul- 
tnral  plants  is  enormous;  sud  it  la  certain  that  crops  oanuot  be 
grown  with  full  luxuriance  unless  the  earth  can  continually  supply 
to  their  roots  enough  water  fully  to  compensate  for  all  that  goes  off 
through  the  leaves.  It  is  plain,  not  only  that  water  is  of  the  first 
importance  as  a  means  of  keeping  plants  in  a  succulent  juicy  condi- 
tion, so  that  food  may  move  freely  within  them  and  all  the  neces- 
sary phyedoli^ca]  processes  be  favored,  but  that  the  exhalation  of 
water  acts  sa  a  great  r^ulatoi,  which  by  absorbing  and  removing 
heat  keeps  the  plants  withiu  fit  and  proper  limits  of  temperature. 
Example*  of  TraiupiratUM. 

There  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  rapid  exhalation  of  moisture 
firom  blades  of  grass,  which  has  never  been  snfficiently  dwelt  upon. 
When  the  outer  saahes  of  windows  (double  windows)  are  taken 
down  or  put  up  in  spring  or  autumn,  or  when  the  saehea  of  cellar 
windows  are  removed,  the  workmen  ore  apt  to  leave  some  of  these 
glazed  sashes  for  a  time  lying  upon  the  grass  about  the  house.  But 
the  moment  the  cool  glass  is  thus  exposed  to  the  exhalation  of 
moisture  from  the  grass,  it  becomes  cloudy  and  obscured  through 
deposition  of  the  moistare.  So,  too,  if  a  cold  bell  glass  be  placed 
over  a  bunch  of  growing  grass,  even  in  the  driest  season,  water 
enough  to  trickle  from  the  sides  of  the  jar  will  be  deposited  in  the 
eonrse  of  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  EngUsh  observer  Watson,  who  first  performed  this  experi- 
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inent,  was  led  to  conclude  from  it  that  ao  aero  of  giasa  land  might 
exhale  more  than  30  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  day. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  oa  various  field  cropa  showed  that 
from  150  to  270  grains  of  water  pass  through  a  pknt  for  every 
grain  of  solid  matter  added  to  the  plant ;  and  those  of  Hellriegel 
show  that  rather  more  than  300  grains  are  needed,  as  will  be  seen 
directJy. 

lu  the  old  experiniente  of  Hales  a  single  cabbage  plant  of  moder- 
ate size  exhaled  25  ounces  of  water  in  the  course  of  1 2  hours,  and 
a  sunflower  plant  3^  feet  high  gave  off  nearly  2  lb.  of  water  in 
the  course  of  12  hours  on  a  very  warm,  dry  day.  More  recent 
experimenters  have  observed  that  grass-sod  ma;  give  off  as  much  aa 
from  2  to  5  lb.  of  water  for  each  and  every  square  foot  of  surface 
in  24  hours.  According  to  Knop  a  grass  plant  in  a  hot,  dry 
summer's  day  will  exhale  its  own  weight  of  water.  As  a  rule,  young 
planto  give  off  more  water  in  this  way  than  old  ones. 

Hellriegel  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  determine  how 
many  pounds  of  water  were  transpired  by  various  plauta  which 
wera  thoronglily  well  fed,  watered,  and  cared  for  at  Dahme,  a 
village  some  miles  south  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia.  For  barley,  in 
particular,  he  found  that  in  the  oonrsa  of  its  entire  life  310  pounds 
of  water  were  exhaled  for  every  pound  of  dry  matter  which  was 
produced  in  the  form  of  leaves,  stem,  and  fruit,  at  that  particular 
locality.  For  other  plants,  somewhat  less  carefully  studied,  he  gives 
the  following  figures  as  the  amount  of  water  transpired  for  each 
pound  of  dry  crop  produced :  — 

lb,  lb.  lb. 

SimmiBriTlieat,  33B  Horsebeuis,  2S3  Buckwh«it,      863 

Sunnnirrje,       868  Fssa,  273  Summer  tape,  3S8 

Data,  378  Bed  clover,    310 

The  general  result  of  the  experiments  is  evidently  that  the  various 
crops  do  not  by  any  means  differ  so  much  from  one  another  as  to 
their  relative  powers  of  transpiring  water  aa  might  have  been  sus- 
pected from  the  differences  which  they  exhibit  as  to  their  outward 
forms  or  structure.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  in  particular  that 
the  l^uminous  plants  tested  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  transpire  less' 
water  than  the  cereals  for  each  pound  of  dry  crop  produced ;  and 
this  conclusion  was  supported  by  measurements  of  the  transpiratory 
surfaces  of  barley,  bean,  and  lupine  plants,  taken  at  that  particular 
stage  of  development  of  the  plants  L  e.  that  ooodition  of  maturity 
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when  their  lover  leaves  had  begnn  to  die.  It  ftppeued,  in  bet,  that 
these  pknte  h&TO  very  much  the  same  amounts  of  tiuupintoiy 
snr&ce  for  every  pound  of  dry  Btibstance  which  they  contain.  Thus 
the  relations  found  for  barley  were  1  :  116  and  1  ;  139  ;  for  the 
horsebean,  1 :  131 ;  and  for  the  lupine,  1  :  136. 

The  figures  in  the  table  all  refer  to  perfect  plants,  that  grew  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions  possible.  But  it  was  noticed 
that,  when  the  yield  of  a  crop  is  lessened  by  any  circamstanr^e  that 
hinders  growth,  the  proportion  of  water  trauspiied  to  ciop  produced 
ie  always  abnormally  high. 

Apparatui  for  exhibitinif  the  Force  of  Otmoie. 

Ocular  evidence  of  the  great  force  with  which  the  roots  of  grow- 
ing plants  take  in  water  from  the  soil  may  be  had  by  ananging  an 
experiment  such  aa  is  depicted  in  the  diagram  on  page  248  of 
"  Uow  Grope  Grow."  On  fastening  a  pleasure  gauge  to  the  stump 
of  a  vigorous  plant,  water  will  be  pumped  up  by  the  plant  from  the 
soil  into  the  gauge,  and  the  meicury  in  the  latter  will  be  forced  up 
into  the  narrow  tube  until  the  column  of  mercury  in  that  tube  is 
so  high  that  its  pTessure  has  become  equal  to  the  absorptive  force 
which  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  capable  of  exerting. 

By  experimenting  in  this  way,  Hales  ibund  that  a  grape  vine  was 
capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  mercury  32^  inches  high,  — 
which  would  be  equal  to  a  column  of  water  36^  feet  high. 

Another  experimenter,  Hofmeister,  found  that  a  grape  vine  sup- 
ported 29  inches  of  mercury,  a  nettle  1 4  inches,  and  a  bean  6  inches. 
The  flowing  of  sap  in  trees  when  excited  by  the  return  of  warmth 
in  the  apring,  long  before  the  appearance  of  any  leaves,  as  familiarly 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  maple  or  the  "bleeding"  of  a 
grape  vine  that  has  been  cut  or  injured  in  the  spring,  illustrates  the 
same  thing  precisely.  If  a  glass  tube  be  tied  firmly  io  a  vertical 
position  upon  a  bleeding  branch,  it  is  easy  to  collect  a  long  column 
of  liquid  that  has  been  forced  up  by  the  action  of  the  roots  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravitation. 

Uention  may  here  be  mode  of  another  piece  of  apparatus,*  de- 
vised by  the  German  physiologist,  Sachs,  to  illustrate  the  osmotic 
action  of  the  root-cells.  A  short  piece  of  wide  glass  tubing  is  closed 
at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  pig's  bladder ;  it  is  then  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sugar,  and  closed  at  the  other  end  with  a  piece  of  parch- 
inent  paper.  A  caoutchouc  cap  carrying  a  narrow  bent  tube  is  then 
•  Fignied  on  page  BSl  of  "  How  Craps  Grow." 
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tied  firmly  over  the  parchment-paper  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
latter  is  immersed  in  water. 

The  abort  wide  tube  represeute  a  root-cell,  the  outer  or  bladder- 
covered  wall  of  which  is  less  penetrable  to  liquids  when  exposed  to 
pressure  than  the  inner  wall  of  parchment  paper.  But  the  water 
that  passes  into  the  cell  hy  force  of  osmose  soon  exerts  such  a  pres- 
sure on  the  parchment  paper  that  a  quantity  of  liquid  is  forced 
through  this  paper  into  the  bent  tube,  in  which  it  rises  to  a  very  con- 
siderable height  above  the  soriace  of  the  water  in  the  dish.  The 
narrow  bent  tube  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  or  lather  as  representing  an  open  capillary  channel  within 
a  plant  stem.  This  apparatus  is  readily  prepared  and  is  highly  effi- 
cient. It  will  sometimes  continue  to  pump  water  actively  during 
seveial  days. 

Solutions  of  Plant-Food  may  be  highiy  Dilvte. 

The  subject  of  osmose  and  the  so-called  selective  power  of  plants 
for  inorganic  foods  will  naturally  come  up  again  for  discussion  undn 
the  head  of  manures.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have 
indicated  roughly  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  the  soil,  if  only  the 
student  has  been  led  therehy  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  food  of  plants  is  absorbed. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  water,  or  rather  the  moisture, 
within  the  soil,  like  the  water  of  moat  of  the  springs  and  wells  which 
flow  fcom  the  soil,  is  usually  by  no  means  highly  charged  with  the 
substances  which  have  been  named  above  as  essential  to  the  growth 
of  rotation.  But  the  plant  has  power  to  gather  its  food  from  ex- 
ceedingly dilute  solutions.  It  can  collect  phosphoric  acid,  for 
example,  from  waters  which  contain  no  more  than  one  part  of  that 
substance  in  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  parts  of  the  liquid. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  chemist  to  find  substances  in  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  which  he  cannot  detect  by  his  most  delicate  experi- 
ments either  in  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grew  or  in  the  water  of 
that  soil.  It  is  a  familiar  &ct,  for  that  matter,  that  an  abundance 
of  iodine  for  use  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts  is  obtained  from  the 
aahes  of  sea-weeds,  though  we  are  wholly  incompetent  to  obtain 
iodine  directly  ham  eea-water,  or  even  to  detect  ite  presence  there 
with  certainty. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  sea-plants  well  illustiate  this 
capital  principle  of  osmose.  The  floating  sargasso,  or  gulf-weed,  of 
the  middle  Atlantic ;  the  kelp  of  our  own  coast,— growing  often 
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upon  a  loose  Btone  or  an  old  musael  shdl,  from  which  no  oourish- 
ment  can  be  derived  ;  the  graen  alimee  that  flourish  upon  th«  snr- 
faoe  boUi  of  salt  and  of  fresh  water,  and  all  the  other  vegetations 
which  liave  their  being  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  are  capital  ex- 
amples of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

It  should  be  understood,  withal,  that  it  is  not  from  actual  flowing 
water  alone  that  plants  are  nourished.  Most  plants  are  supplied 
with  food  and  with  water  also  in  good  part  from  the  mere  dampness 
which  is  noticeable  in  loam  that  has  been  recentiy  disturbed.  The 
huiB  upon  the  rootlets  of  plants  cling  to  the  damp  loam  and  drink 
in  the  moisture  from  it  Young  plants  are  apt  to  wilt  when  trans* 
planted  because  their  rootlets  cannot  immediately  come  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  earth,  and  the;  remain  wilted  until  the 
rootlets  have  had  time  to  adhere  to  the  soil. 

The  significance  of  the  dampness  in  loam  is  a  matter  of  common 
oheervation.  It  is  exemplified  in  some  sense  by  an  experiment  of 
Sachs.  Having  grown  a  bean  plant  in  a  pot  filled  with  stiff  clay, 
this  experimenter  left  the  plant  unwatered  until  it  began  to  wilt 
He  then  bang  the  pot  in  a  close  vessel  full  of  aii  that  was  wellnigh 
saturated  with  moisture,  hut  he  left  the  plaut  proper  projecting 
into  the  outer  air.  The  wilted  leaves  soon  revivwi,  and  the  plant 
remained  fresh  during  the  two  months  devoted  to  the  experiment, 
although  it  did  not  glow. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   ATMOSPHERE  A3  A   BOURCE  OF  PLANT-FOOD. 

As  has  been  said  already,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  dry 
matter  of  plants  is  derived  from  the  tur.  A  seed  planted  in  mere 
sand  may  grow  into  a  perfect  plant  if  it  be  properly  watered,  and 
may  produce  a  crop  of  new  seeds,  each  as  large  and  perfect  as  the 
Gret,  although  no  particle  of  organic  matter,  of  woody  fibre,  of 
starch,  of  oU,  or  of  any  other  of  the  so-called  proximate  constituentii 
of  the  plant,  he  contained  in  the  snnd  or  the  water  from  which  the 
plant  has  apparently  been  produced.  In  one  word,  there  need  not 
be  any  carbon  in  the  soil,  for  this  most  important  constituent 
of  plants  comes  from  the  air. 

VOL.   1,-2 
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Compontion  of  the  A  ir, 

Conc«niing  the  chemical  compoeilion  of  the  atmosphere,  it  needs 
to  be  issiBted,  iint  of  all,  that  beside  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  together 
with  Bome  vapor  of  water  and  a  minute  trace  of  ammonia,  air 
always  contains  a  certain  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gaa. 
The  aveiage  composition  of  air,  by  volume,  is  often  stated  bs 
follows  1  — 

Orfgen / 20.61 

HitrogM 77.96 

Cu-booic  acid 0.01 

Aqueous  vapor l.tO 

100.00 

Since  carbonic  acid  is  much  heavier  than  air,  4  volumes  of  it  to 
10,000  volumes  of  air  means  y^jlaQ  ]uirts  by  weight. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  aciil  in  the  air  varies  somewhat  in 
different  places,  and  in  any  one  place  at  different  times,  though, 
talcing  the  whole  world  through,  the  amount  of  the  gas  is  wonder- 
fully uniform. 

In  countries  like  the  French  province  Auvergne  or  the  Eifel  dis- 
trict on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  gas  is  given  off 
in  very  large  quantities  from  fissures  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  active  volcanoes,  it  ie  but  natural  that  more  carbonic  add 
than  the  usual  pioportiou  should  be  found  in  the  air.  The  amount 
of  this  gas  given  off  every  day  from  volcanoes  in  South  America 
is  rimply  enormous.  Even  in  a  thick  wood  where  the  ground  is 
covered  with  decaying  leaves,  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  may  be 
found  in  the  air  as  in  that  above  open  fields.  Much  carbonic  acid 
is,  however,  evolved  from  the  soil  anyway,  where  it  is  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  organic  matters ;  much  of  it  is  formed  also  when- 
ever wood,  or  coal,  or  peat  is  burned,  and  it  is  a  constant  product 
of  the  respiration  of  all  kinds  of  animals. 

Experiments  made  under  my  own  eye  in  Boston  by  my  assist- 
ant, Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  in  the  winter  of  IS69-70,  showed  an 
average  of  0.0385%  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  Angus 
Smith  found  from  0.03  to  0.04%  in  the  air  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  0.0336%  in  the  air  of  the  Scotch  hills.  Armstrong 
fbund  0.031%  iu  the  North  of  England,  and  Thorpe  0.0295  to 
0.031  in  sea  air.  Boussingault  in  France  found  from  0.032  to 
0.036%;  Reiset,  0.0296  j  Levy,  0.027  to  0.035  ;  and  Uiintz,  0.0284 
to  0.0286.     In  Germany,  Schub»  found  0.0292%  at  Rostock  on 
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the  Baltic;  Henneberg,  0.032  near  Gbttiugen;  Fittbogeo,  0.0334 
at  Dahme ;  and  FftTsky,  0.034  in  Bohemia.  For  moie  touthem 
legiona,  the  estimations  of  MOntz  and  Anbin'in  air  from  Hayti, 
Florida,  Mexico,  Martinique,  Patagonia,  and  Chili  give  an  average 
of  0.0271%. 
Tie  Carton  in  Planti  U  derived  from  the  Carboaie  Aeid  of  the  Air. 

It  is  this  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  that  feeds  the  plant.  In  the 
absence  of  caibonic  acid  uo  green  plant  can  grow.  The  fbli^^  of 
young  plants  cannot  even  exist  for  any  length  of  time  when 
exposed  to  sunlight  in  air  that  is  totally.  &ee  from  carbonic  acid. 
De  Sanssure  has  shown  this  by  enclosing  the  branches  of  plants 
in  glass  ressels  charged  with  moistened  lime,  so  that  the  carbonic 
add  might  be  absorbed  by  the  lime,  and  thus  be  removed  ttoxa 
about  the  leaves. 

Deeomponiion  of  Carbonic  Aeid  by  Foliage. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  that  the  leaves  of  plants  decompose 
curbouic  acid  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  some  of  the  old  experi* 
msnts  through  which  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  finally  arrived 
at  are  highly  instructive. 

So  long  ago  as  1752  the  Swiss  natnralist  Bonnet  observed  that 
green  leaves  immeised  in  water  and  exposed  to  sunlight  give  off 
a  gas.  Methods  of  analyzing  gases  had  not  at  that  time  been  dis- 
covered, BO  tiiat  Bonnet's  means  of  studying  the  phenomenon  were 
limited.  He  observed,  however,  that  leaves  which  were  immened 
in  water  that  had  been  recently  boiled  developed  no  gas,  whence 
he  concluded,  incorrectly  as  we  now  know,  that  the  gas  ordinarily 
observed  was  nothing  more  than  atmospheric  ait  which  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  water,  and  which  collected  upon  the  leaves  when 
the  latter  were  immeraed  in  the  water. 

In  1771,  Priestley,  who  had  devised  methods  of  analydng  gases, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject.  He  found  that  the  gas  given 
off  by  the  leaves  of  plnnts  was  sometimee  carbonic  acid  and  some- 
times oxygen.  Sometimes  he  could  not  get  any  gas  at  all,  and, 
although  he  noticed  that  air  which  had  become  impure  from  having 
been  breathed  \(y  men  and  animals  could  he  made  better  by  means 
of  plants,  he  nevertheless  thought  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
poisonooB  for  vegetation.  Percival  was  the  first  observer  who 
maintained  that  carbonic  acid  taken  in  at  the  leaves  serves  for  the 
support  of  plants. 

A  few  years  after  Priestly,  in  1779  namely,  Ingenhouss  provsd 
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tbat  OTjgen  ia  given  off  ouly  when  the  leaven  and  water  are  ex- 
posed to  snnlighL  This  was  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  He 
found  also  tbat  carbonic  add  is  given  o£f  in  the  dark,  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  plant  which  aie  not  green,  such  as  Sowera, 
root«,  and  fruit,  never  give  off  oxygen,  but  only  cu-bonic  acid- 
He  found,  moreover,  that  in  well  water  the  plant  evolved  more 
oxygen  than  in  river  water.  We  now  know  that  the  well  water 
employed  by  him  probably  contained  more  carbonic  acid  than  the 
river  water. 

Our  owii  countryman,  Bumford,  devoted  some  time  to  the  study 
of  the  question  at  this  period,  and  bis  observations  are  not  a  little 
interesting.  But  it  was  Senebier  who  firet  systematized  the  matter 
l^ahowing  conclusively,  iu  1783,  that  the  oxygen  thus  given  off 
from  leaves  comes  from  carbonic  acid  tbat  was  held  dissolved  in 
the  water  in  which  the  leaves  were  immersed.  If  there  is  no  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  water,  no  oxygen  will  be  set  free  when  the  mix- 
ture of  water  and  leaves  ie  exposed  to  sunlight.  Just  so  it  is  with 
Bca-plants  tbat  live  immersed  in  water,  and  eo  it  ie  with  leaves  that 
am  in  the  air.  Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centnry,  De  Saus- 
anre  proved  that  simultaneously  \vith  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
tiie  plant  increasee  in  weight  through  the  formation  of  organic 
matter. 

N^owadays  it  would  nsually  be  found  more  convenient  to  study 
this  question  with  plants  or  leaves  kept  in  the  air,  and  not  in 
water.  The  foregoing  statement  is  simply  a  fragment  of  histoiy 
which  may  serve  to  indicate  how  one  item  of  knowlet^  now 
familiar  was  first  acquired.  There  is  indeed  no  one  &ct  relating 
to  vegetable  growth  which  can  be  more  truly  called  fundamental 
than  this,  —  that  green  leaves  decom  pose  carbonic  acid  in  eonligfat, 
and  that  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  set  free  while  the  cai^ 
bon  is  retained  in  the  plant 

Direct  proof  that  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  fkim  the  atmosphere 
by  the  leaves  of  plants  is  given  by  an  experiment  of  fioussingault. 
This  chemist  thrust  the  branch  of  a  living  vine  into  one  of  the 
orifices  of  a  three-necked  glass  globe,  and  fiistened  it  there  tar- 
t^t  He  made  a  current  of  air  charged  with  a  definite  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  to  flow  into  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  globe  and 
out  of  the  third  orifice.  But  attached  to  the  third  orifice  was  an 
apparatqa  for  collecting  and  weighing  all  tbe  carbonic  acid  which 
was  left  nndecomposed  by  the  vine  leaves.     He  found  when  tbe 
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gbbe  was  exposed  to  soolight  that  the  foliage  within  It  Consumed 
three  qaaiteis  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  was  admitted. 
Omoie  of  Gems. 

Carbonic  acid  doubtless  enters  the  leaves  of  the  plant  by  viltae 
of  the  forces  of  diffusion  and  oemoee,  —  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  in  which  liquids  enter  at  the  roots. 

It  is  tme  of  gases  even  more  emphatically  than  of  liquids,  that 
when  two  or  more  of  them  are  brought  together  in  a  confined  space, 
they  instantly  begin  to  commingle,  no  matter  how  diagimilar  theii 
weights,  nor  what  their  idative  positions  may  be.  They  continue 
thos  to  diffuse  into  one  another  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
mixture  is  obtained. 

As  regards  osmose  olao,  it  is  with  gases  as  with  liquids ;  the  rate 
of  their  posst^  through  membronee  depends  only  in  part  upon 
their  relative  diffusibilities,  since  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  membrane,  and  the  degree  of  adhesive  force  by  which  it  can 
attract  the  various  gases,  come  in  to  modify  the  men  diffusive 
force.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  gas  which  adheres  to  or  is 
attracted  by  the  membrane  most  strongly  will  soonest  penetrate 
the  partition. 

A  remarkable  apphcation  of  this  osmotic  action  was  suggested  by 
the  English  chemist,  Graham,  several  years  since.-  Giahom  fouud 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  can  be  conoentTal«d,  as  it  were,  by 
osmotic  filtration.  Thin  films  of  caoutchouc,  for  example,  as  well 
as  of  other  membranous  substances,  though  impervious  to  air,  as 
such,  and  devoid  of  porosity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
are  Devertheleea  capable  of  absorbing  or  liquefying  the  individuid 
gases  of  which  air  is  composed  in  such  manner  that  the  oxygen  and 
nitrc^n  absorbed  can  pass  through  the  membrane,  just  as  ethei 
vr  n^htha  would,  and  can  evaporate  again  in  the  form  of  gas 
into  a  vacuum  upon  the  other  side  of  the  film. 

It  appeals  that  in  a  given  time  oxygen  can  pass  through  a  caout- 
chouc film  two  and  a  half  times  more  abuudantiy  than  nitrogen, — 
so  that  the  film  may  be  used  as  a  sieve,  so  to  say,  to  sift  out  or  ex- 
clude as  much  as  one  half  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  ordinary  air. 
Air  that  has  been  made  to  pass  through  such  a  film  contains  between 
41  and  42  pet  cent  of  oxygen,  instead  of  the  21  per  cent  which  is 
normally  present.  A  glowing  splinter  of  wood  will  burst  into  flame 
in  this  concentrated  air. 

In  Older  to  perform  the  filtration,  one  side  of  a  thin  caoutchouc 
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iag,  kept  distended  bj  wire  cloth  oi  other  proper  mechanical  appli- 
ance, is  freely  exposed  to  the  outer  air,  while  the  stmosphere  inaide 
the  bag  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  partial  rarefaction  by  means  of 
an  air-pump.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  air  thua  concen- 
trated vould  be  useful  for  smelting  metala,  bnt  experience  showed 
that  it  cost  more  to  get  the  improved  air  than  it  was  worth. 

In  the  same  way,  Graham  found  that  carbonic  acid  can  pass 
through  thin  films  of  caoutchouc  or  other  membrane  much  more 
rapidly  than  air  or  than  oxygen.  The  rapidity  of  passage  of  nitro- 
gen being  taken  as  1,000, 

That  of  oxygen  fs 2,GGS 

That  of  atmospheric  uir , 1,1M 

That  of  carbonic  acid lS,eG8 

Abtorption  of  Qaui  by  Planlf. 

The  leaves  of  plants,  or,  more  precisely,  the  membranooa  cor- 
eringa  of  the  cells  which  abut  upon  the  numberless  air  passages 
which  pervade  the  plant,  ere  permeable  to  gases,  as  other  mem- 
branes are ;  they  take  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  the 
green  parts  of  the  plant  have  power  to  decompose  this  carbonic 
acid  in  such  wise  that  its  carbon  is  retained  by  the  plant,  while  the 
oxygen  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  air. 

There  is  no  special  attraction  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  that 
should  draw  carbonic  acid  towards  them,  except  that,  as  faat  aa  one 
particle  of  the  gas  is  decomposed  at  a  given  spot  in  the  air,  and  so 
withdrawn  from  the  air,  another  particle  diffuses  thither  to  fill  the 
void  space,  and  is  naturally  decomposed  in  its  turn.  As  Pfefler  has 
well  said,  the  movement  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  towards  the 
leaves  of  plants  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  movement  of  this  gas 
towards  a  lump  of  caustic  potash  that  has  been  left  exposed  to  the 
air.  In  a  very  short  time  this  potash  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
carbonic  acid,  simply  because,  as  fast  as  one  particle  of  the  gas  is 
absorbed,  another  particle  moves  into  ite  place  to  be  in  its  turn  held 
fast  by  the  alkali. 

In  this  way  it  happens  that  carbonic  acid  b  continually  taken  in 
by  plants  out  of  the  atmosphere,  and  transformed  into  the  various 
components  of  rotation. 

By  force  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stirring  action  of  winds  and  other  currents  of  air,  new 
portions  of  carbonic  acid  are  incessantly  brought  to  the  plant  trota 
without. 
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Fixatvm  0/  Carbon   &y  Plam$. 

Teiy  little  is  known  as  to  the  precise  uiaiiner  in  vhicb  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid  is  effected  within  the  plant  It  is 
known,  indeed,  that  the  decomposition  is  in  some  way  intimately 
connected  with  the  green  chlorophjl  gruns  to  which  the  color  of 
the  leaves  b  due ;  and  it  is  known  that  light  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  decomposition  may  be  bronght  about.  But  little  has  been 
learned  as  yet  as  to  the  details  of  the  process  of  decomposition. 

BooBsingault  has  suggested  the  hypothesis,  that  carbonic  acid  and 
water  may  poesihly  be  decomposed  aud  deoxidized  simulbuieously, 
in  accordance  with  the  formula, 

CO,+  H,0  =  COH,  +  Or 
Or,  if  each  of  these  symbols  be  multiplied  by  12,  then  CuH^Ou- 
And  if  from  this  fonnula  one  molecule  of  water  be  subtiacted  there 
will  be  left  CyH^O^,,  which  represents  the  actual  composition  of 
cane  sngar  and  gum.  If  two  molecules  of  water  he  removed,  the 
fotmnla  of  starch,  cellulose,  and  their  isomers,  is  obtained,  vis, 
C„H,0„ 

All  this  is,  of  conise,  mere  speculation.  It  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ii^  that  one  way  at  least  may  be  conceived  of  in  which  the  decom- 
position might  occnr. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the  equation  as  above 
written  consists  with  the  observed  fact  that  the  volume  of  oxygen 
set  free  by  the  plant  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid  decomposed.  It  is  known,  also,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
plants  more  or  less  starch  is  to  be  found  in  the  chlorophyl  grains, 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  starch  thus  enclosed  in  the  chlo- 
rophyl is  usually  the  Btst  visible  product  that  is  formed  when 
carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  by  leaves. 

The  starch  tbua  formed  is  continually  dissolved  and  carried  out 
from  the  leaves  to  be  used  in  building  up  new  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  it  ia  only  the  excess  of  it,  so  to  say,  that 
can  be  observed  at  any  one  moment.  Microscopiats  have  repeat- 
edly noticed  that  starch  disappean  completely  from  the  chlorophyl 
grains,  both  in  the  dark  and  when  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  air 
that  contains  no  carbonic  acid,  hut  that  new  quantities  of  it  ate 
speedily  produced  when  the  plant  ia  again  exposed  to  light  and  to 
normal  air.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  however,  where,  instead 
of  starch,  other  compounds  are  formed  in  the  clilorophyl  grains 
when  carbonic  acid  is  furnished  to  leaves  that  have  previously  been 
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deprived  of  it  Sometimea  oil  is  formed,  sometimes  mannite,  and 
Bometimee  giap«  sugac  (or  an  isomer)  as  in  the  onion.  The  promi- 
nent facts  are,  however,  that  the  green  chlorophyl  grains  aseimilate 
a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  that  the  assimilated  mat- 
ter is  digested  by  the  plant  cells  and  converted  into  the  various 
components  of  the  plant,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  the  food 
eaten  by  an  animal  is  changed  to  bone  and  muscle  by  the  stomach 
and  tiie  blood. 

Some  PlanU  feed  upon  Organic  Matter. 
The  foregoing  statement  refers,  of  course,  to  the  oidinary  plants 
of  cultivation,  that  bear  flowers  and  seeds.  Uushrooms,  toadstools, 
and  the  other  fungi,  assimilate  food  in  a  different  way.  They  have 
no  power  to  produce  organic  matter  out  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ; 
but,  like  animab,  they  are  forced  to  feed  upon  v^etable  or  animal 
matters,  or  their  remauis,  which  tbey  find  ready  formed.  Not  only 
do  we  see  the  larger  fungi  growing  freely  upon  decaying  matters, 
but  experimenteiB  are  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  smaller  micro- 
scopic kinds  in  soIiitionB  that  contain  some  soluble  compound  of 
carbon,  such  as  sugar,  or  a  tartrate,  or  an  acetate,  beside  ash  ingre- 
dients, and  a  nitrogen  compound. 

Unlike  animals,  which  destroy  organized  matters,  plants  of  the 
higher  orders  may  be  regarded  as  agents  for  accumulating  power 
from  inorganic  materials,  and  for  storing  up  power  for  foture  use  in 
the  form  of  food  and  fuel.  In  this  sense,  the  prime  object  of  agri- 
culture is  ta  collect,  for  purposes  of  human  aggrandizement,  as  muck 
as  may  be  possible  of  the  energy  which  comes  to  the  world  in  the 
form  of  light  and  heat  Arom  the  sun.  Plants  work  constantly  to 
counteract  destructive  ^ncies,  such  as  combustion  and  animal  life, 
which  are  continually  resolving  fuel  and  food  into  inorganic  mate- 
rials. All  the  wood,  coal,  and  peat,  and  all  the  food  in  the  worid, 
hare  been  formed  in  the  last  analysis  from  the  action  of  sunlight 
on  the  ehlorophyl  grains  In  the  leaves  of  plants,  working  to  decom- 
pose the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Of  course,  every  pound  of  carbon 
thus  taken  from  the  air  and  converted  into  vegetable  matter  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  the  available  energy  of  the  world  equal  to  the 
force  which  can  be  generated  on  burning  this  amount  of  carbon. 
Kind  of  Light  needed  for  the  Fixalion  of  Carbon. 
With  regard  to  the  agency  of  light  in  the  matter  of  decomposing 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  action  is  not  due 
to  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays,  whose  power  of  effecting  chemical 
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decompomtioii  is  fomiliatlf  seen  in  the  procetaes  of  photography, 
ftnd  in  the  myriad  instances  of  the  "  tiuJing  "  of  colon  by  snnUght. 
The  actinic  rays  doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  elabo- 
istion  of  some  of  the  components  of  tho  plant,  but  they  have  Tery 
little  if  any  influence  in  the  process  of  dacompoeing  carbonic  acid. 
For  this  fundamental  operation  intense  sunlight  is  essential 

Several  observer*  hsve  found  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  by  leaves  is  most  rapid  in  the  yelloir  nys  of  the  solai  speo- 
trom,  and  that  in  passing  from  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum 
towards  either  of  its  ends  the  decomposition  diminishes,  Pfeffer 
hsa  drawn  up  the  following  table  to  illustrate  the  rata  of  diminu- 
tion, the  maximum  decomposition  in  the  brightest  yellow  being 
taken  at  100. 


B«d 2fi.*  Bias. 

Onag) n.0  Indigo 

Yellow 100.0  Violet. 

Oreen 87.3 


la  the  invifflble  heat  rays  that  lie  beyond  the  violet  there  wu  no 

decompoation  at  all    When  the  leaulta  above  given  aie  represented 

graphically,  the  curve  resembles  very  nearly  one  which  lepiesonta 

the  brightness  of  the  spectrum  as  it  appean  to  the  eye. 

Plant*  need  Abundant  Light. 

All  experience  teaches  that  the  amount  of  oaibonio  octd  deoom- 
poaed  at  a  given  time  depends  oa  the  intensity  of  the  light;  and, 
in  general,  it  is  known  that  the  prosperity  of  plimts  depends  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  light  they  receive.  Indeed,  the  importance  of 
abundant  light,  as  distinguished  &om  beat,  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
plants  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

The  marvellously  rapid  advance  of  vegetation  which,  as  travellera 
report,  is  to  be  seen  in  N^orway  and  Sweden  in  spite  of  the  late 
spring  and  short  and  by  no  means  hot  summer  of  that  northern 
clime,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  very  short  nights,  or 
rather  to  the  long-continued  daylight,  to  which  vegetation  is  there 


The  fiirther  north  grain  is  grown,  so  much  the  shorter  is  the  term 
of  its  vogetatioD.  Barley  ripens  20  days  earlier  at  Alten  in  70°  of 
north  latitude,  where  on  the  averts  of  years  the  mean  summer 
temperature  is  only  64°  F.,  than  it  does  at  Ghristiania  in  latitude 
60°,  where  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  60°  ;  and  yet  the  plants 
B»  as  well  developed  in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other.     Curiously 
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toongh,  this  power  of  ripening  speedily  becomes  henditAiy  in  tha 
coatee  of  eome  generationa,  so  th&t  plants  springing  from  seeds  that 
have  been  brought  from  the  far  north  to  more  southern  looalitiea 
grow  as  fas^  at  first,  or  almost  as  fast,  as  they  would  have  grown  at 
home. 

It  is  because  of  the  abundant  light  of  the  arctic  summer  that  r7S 
and  wheat  can  be  grown  in  Siberia  aa  far  north  as  latitude  66°  or 
66°,  where,  because  of  the  loi%  cold  winter,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  no  higher  than  15°  F.,  and  where  the  ground  is  so  neatl; 
perpetually  frozen  that  the  soQ  never  melts  to  a  greater  depth  than 
two  or  three  feet. 

PlanU  grown  by  Artificial  Light, 

It  was  disputed  at  one  time  whether  the  normal  proceasea  of 
growth  can  be  carried  on  at  all  in  artificial  light,  and  the  question 
was  complicated  by  results  such  as  those  obtained  long  since  by 
Mr,  Ward  (the  inventor  of  the  closed  case),  who  found  that  cro- 
enaes  at  least  may  be  grown  by  gas-light.  But  her«^  of  course,  the 
motiTe  force  had  been  stored  up  in  the  crocus  bulb  the  year  before. 
In  a  rimilar  category  must  be  placed  an  old  experiment  of  the  bota- 
iiiit  De  CandoUe.  By  confining  a  sensitive  plant  in  a  dark  place  in 
the  day-time,  he  found  that  the  leaves  soon  closed ;  but  on  lighting 
the  chamber  with  many  lamps,  they  opened  again. 

The  general  conclusion  seems,  however,  to  have  been,  that  the 
light  of  oil  lamps  and  gas  burners  is  not  strong  enough  to  enable 
the  leaves  of  plants  to  decompose  carbonic  acid ;  though  the  ezperi- 
nents  of  Herv^Mangon  in  France  and  of  Siemens  in  England  show 
cleariy  that  the  growth  of  many  plants  is  possible  in  strong  artificial 
light,  snch  as  that  of  tlie  electric  ate,  much  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  possible  in  the  dim  light  of  a  forest,  or  in  any  dense  shade. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  many  kinds  of  plants 
may  be  grown  by  artificial  light,  especially  such  plants  as  isqiiin 
but  little  hght  naturally. 

SotM  Plant*  groK  in  Cool  WeaiKer. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  a  certain  decree  of  cold  checka 
the  power  of  leaves  to  decompose  carbonic  acid.  Cloez  found  that 
at  39°  F.  certain  water  plants  studied  by  him  no  longer  evolved 
oxygen,  and  that  none  was  given  off  until  the  tempetatnie  had 
teached  69°  F.  From  this  point  the  evolution  increased  until  86° 
lud  l>een  reached,  at  which  p<nnt  it  was  at  its  maximum.  When 
the  temperature  was  allowed  to  fiiU,  the  decomposition  of  carbcmlo 
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Kjd  iJiirintwhed,  until  at  SO"  it  ceased  entirely.  On  the  other  baud, 
BcnuaiiigMilt  found  that  laich  needlee  decompoee  carbonic  acid  at 
temperatorea  langing  from  33**  to  36°  R,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  kinds  of  plants  that  continue  to  grow  in  cool  weather  can 
•annulate  carbonic  acid  perhaps  even  moro  readily  than  the  larch. 

Heinrich  observed  that  Hottonia  leaves  can  still  decompose  car> 
bouic  acid  regularly  at  a  temperature  of  42°  F.,  but  hardly  to  an 
appreciable  extent  at  37°.  The  highest  temperature  at  which  theee 
leaves  still  evolve  oxygen  lies  between  122°  and  133°  F.,  and  the 
best  action  occurs  at  about  88°  F.  In  the  case  of  Vallianeria,  Sachs 
obeerved  a  alow  evolution  of  oxygen  at  50°  F.,  but  none  at  45°. 
Indian  com  and  IkCmoea  pudica,  he  says,  first  begin  to  deoompoae 
eubonic  acid  at  temperatures  above  59°  F. 

Pla»U  give  off  CarbmUe  Acid  in  the  DaTk, 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  entire  absence  of  tight  plants 
exhale  no  oxygen  but  only  carbonic  acid.  So  far  from  the  plants 
being  able  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  the  daric,  this  gas  is  then 
not  only  produced  within  the  plant,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  npon 
■ome  portion  of  it,  bnt  is  actually  given  oft  from  the  plant  into  the 
air.  This  point  will  be  referred  to  again  directly,  when  the  rela- 
tions of  tiie  plant  to  oxygen  are  treated  o£ 

In  testing  the  significanae  of  light,  Bonssingault  found  that  a 
bean  which  weighed  0.922  grm.  grew  m  26  days,  under  normal 
conditions,  to  a  plant  which  w^hed  when  dry  1.293  grm.  The 
increase  of  0.371  grm.  consisted  of  0.1926  grm.  carbon,  0.1691 
grm.  oxygen,  and  0.02  grm.  hydrogen.  Bnt  another  been  grown 
at  the  same  time,  under  like  conditions  excepting  that  light  was 
excluded  from  it^  diminiabed  in  weight  from  0.926  to  0.666  gnu. 
This  loss  of  0.36  grm.  consisted  of  0.1598  grm.  carbon,  0.1766  grm. 
oxygen,  and  0X}232  grm.  hydrogen. 

Compontion.  of  the  Air  in  Flantt. 

The  importance  of  light  in  enabling  the  plant  to  decompose  ca^ 
honic  add  has  been  ^own  by  still  another  method  of  research, 
somewhat  different  from  either  of  those  above  alluded  to.  It  has 
been  shown,  namely,  by  comparing  air  taken  from  the  interior  of 
plants  which  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  with  aii  taken  from  inside 
■imHai  plants  after  exposure  to  sunlight. 

To  collect  the  air,  the  plants  under  examination  were  placed  in 
{Hni  vessels  fhll  of  water,  from  which  water  all  traces  of  air  had 
been  expelled  by  boiling.    The  vessels  were  then  put  into  commu- 
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nicatioQ  with  a  vacuum,  in  Bnch  wise  that  the  air  in  the  interior  of 
the  plants  eecaped  therefiom  into  the  vacuum,  where  it  was  col- 
lected for  analysis.  Separate  pairs  of  bundlea  of  the  plants  were 
kept  in  the  dark  for  some  time ;  one  of  the  bundles  was  than  ex- 
posed to  auuligbt  for  about  20  minutes,  and  both  bundles  wen 
then  subjected  to  the  process  of  exhauetion  which  freed  them  from 
ail. 

■nifl  Ou  takfln  from  the  Pluita  uBtaliMd 

OatFlutak^i 

The  dark. 

In  lanliBht, 

Tbedark, 

Id  snulight, 

Thadark, 

In  nmlight. 

These  experiments,  which  were  made  by  ^easTB.  Lawes,  Gilbert, 
and  Fugfa,  show,  that  atmospheric  air  does  gain  access  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  plant ;  that,  in  the  dark,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acta  upon 
portions  of  the  plant  to  foim  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  in  sunlight 
carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  plant,  and  oxygen  set  free. 

It  is  nolaceable  in  the  table,  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  in 
one  instance  reduced,  in  the  dark,  from  the  normal  21S  to  4^  of 
the  volume  of  the  air.  Evidently  most  of  the  oxygen  had  been 
used  up  in  combining  with  some  carbonaceous  portion  of  the  plant 
Importaiux  of  Oxygen  at  PlatU-Food. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  clearly  that  tiiis  action  of  oxygen  upon 
the  growing  plant  is  a  matter  of  liie  first  importance.  Misconcep- 
tions as  to  this  point  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  students,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  so  complicated  with  that  of 
carbonic  acid  that  writers  often  mention  it  as  if  it  were  subordinate, 
or  even  trivial.  This  is  not  the  case.  To  begin  with,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  contained  in  vegetable  matters  is  really  very  large. 
Bonssinganlt  weighed  and  analyzed  all  the  crops  that  were  pro- 
duced in  the  courses  of  various  rotations  practised  on  his  &nn  in 
Alsatia,  and  he  found,  for  example,  that  the  useM  products  har- 
vested from  a  hectare  (^  2.5  acres)  of  land  during  a  six  yeanf 
rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat,  clover,  wheat  and  turnips,  peas,  and 
rye,  weighed  altogether  46,566  kilograma  (1  kilo.  =  2.2  lb.)  in 
the  fresh  or  air^ried  condition,  and  that  there  was  contained  in  all 
these  products ;  *  — 

1  MJmofraa  ds  I'Acadtfmla  di  France,  1S42,  xriU.  S8S. 
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FtirthenDore,  it  nu>;  be  said  of  pUnta  as  trnl;  as  it  can  be  said 
of  aninml",  that  all  th«  processes  of  life  go  od  withia  them  by  daj 
and  by  oigbt  by  7iitue  of  foices  that  ate  developed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  Clonic  matter.  In  the  same  way  that  animda  die  when 
placed  in  air  which  coDtains  no  oxygen,  so  do  green  plants,  except 
that  the  latter  can  (in  the  light)  get  enough  oxygen  to  prolong  their 
existence  somewhat,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  which  ia 
formed  within  them.  Some  plante  of  the  lower  orders,  such  u  the 
yeast  plant,  for  example,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  only  in  so  fiur 
as  they  are  able  to  get  the  necessary  oxygen  tiom  the  organic  snb- 
staooea  on  which  they  feed.  It  baa  been  noticed  even  as  regards 
mnshrooms  and  lichens,  that  they  absorb  oxygen  freely  from  the 
air  for  purposes  of  respiration,  and  ctoIts  carbonic  acid. 
Large  Qvantitia  of  Oxygen  art  emuumed  by  GerminiUing  Seedi, 
and  by  RooU,  Bude,  Floteert,  and  Fruit. 

Oxygen  ia  essential,  iiom  the  beginning,  for  the  process  of  ge^ 
mination.  Seeds  do  not  germinate  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 
Even  a  seed  that  had  sprouted  would  soon  wither  and  perish  if  it 
were  wholly  deprived  of  oxygen.  It  has  been  noticed,  however, 
that,  while  in  pure  oxygen  gas  germination  is  no  quicker  than  in 
otdiDary  air,  the  process  succeeds  in  air  that  contains  from  ^  to  ^ 
oxygen  as  well  as  if  the  air  contained  the  normal  proportion  (}-)  of 
oxygen.  Germination  is  still  possible  in  air  that  contains  no  more 
than  ^  of  oxygen,  though  in  this  case  the  process  ia  very  much 
retarded,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  producing  weak  and  unhealthy 
plants.  In  sowing  seeds  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  bury  them  too 
deeply,  lest  they  should  be  too  completely  cut  ofT  from  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

Ths  opening  buds  of  trees  also  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  was  shown  long  ago  by  De  Saussure,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  fi«e  from  oxygen  such  buds  soon  decay.  Some 
oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  also,  and  the  presence  of 
oxygen  is  essential  for  the  life  and  activity  of  roots,  though  plants 
differ  very  much  as  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  needed  for  this  paiv 
&nlBr  purpose.  Moat  agricultural  plsnts  will  not  prosper  unless 
the  soil  in  which  they  stand  contains  numerous  pores,  which  are 
filled  more  or  less  completely  with  air.  Such  plants  are  apt  to  sot 
fer  whenever  the  soil  becomes  water-soaked,  and  thereby  freed  from 
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air.  Bat  many  water  plants  hare  access  only  to  the  oxygen  whieh 
is  held  in  solution  by  the  water  which  surronndB  tbem.  Vaiiotu 
rashes  also,  and  other  svamp  plants,  grow  feeely  in  soils  so  satn- 
nted  with  water  that  very  little  all  can  come  to  theii  roots  besids 
that  which  ia  dissolved  in  the  water.  Indeed,  some  swamp  and 
marsh  plants  can  withstand  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  re- 
ducing agencies,  and  deprived  of  moat  of  the  oxygen  that  would 
natumlly  be  diasolved  in  it.  But  it  is  neverthelees  true,  generally 
speokjng,  that  the  roots  of  plants  need  oxygen  in  order  that  they 
may  live.  Most  plants  speedily  die  when  their  roots  are  enveloped 
with  an  atmosphere  that  contains  nothing  but  oarbonio  acid  gas 
and  nitrogen.  Roots  appear  to  be  able  bo  lira,  however^  when  im- 
metsed  even  in  pure  oxygen;  and  it  has  been  noticed  th^  while 
they  take  up  oxygen  they  give  out  carbonic  acid,  tbon^  the 
amount  of  the  latter  exhaled  is  lees  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed. 

One  objection  to  the  establishment  of  too  large  an  amount  of 
asphaltum  pavement  in  parks  appears  to  be  that  the  asphalt  may 
hinder  the  tree  roots  from  gaining  ready  access  to  oxygen,  thou^ 
the  vapors  or  liquids  that  come  &om  the  asphalt  are  likely  to  be 
directly  hurtful  in  themselTes. 

Even  in  water  culture  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  roots  grow 
better  when  air  is  made  to  bubble  throngh  the  liquid,  and  that  the 
formation  of  sulphide  of  iron  which  ordinarily  occurs  there  may 
thus  be  wholly  prevented. 

Oxygen  is  taken  up  by  ripening  fmit  also,  and  particnlariy  by 
flowers,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  being  meanwhile 
produced,  and  even  given  off  &om  those  parts  of  the  plants  which 
have  absorbed  much  oxygen. 

PtarUi  getieraU  Heat. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  all  chemical  processes  of  oxidation,  each 
as  these,  more  or  less  heat  is  evolved,  and  it  is  found  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  heat  is  actually  generated  by  growing  plants.  It  often 
happens  that  enow  falling  upon  growing  grass  in  early  autumn  or 
late  spring  may  be  seen  to  melt  away  rapidly,  and  continue  to  do 
so  for  a  oonsiderable  period  of  time,  while  it  may  remain  lying 
intact  for  a  long  while  upon  the  adjacent  ploughed  fields  and  road- 
ways. So  too,  when  a  leafy  plant  is  placed  in  a  confined  volume 
of  air  that  has  been  saturated  with  moisture,  it  will  continue  to 
throw  off  vapor  of  water  from  its  leaves  into  that  air,  while  the 
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tempentara  of  the  air,  and  coiuoqoently  ita  capsoitT  foi  holding  tho 
Tapor  of  water,  wili  be  iooteaaed  b;  the  heat  which  the  plant  emits. 

Indeed,  the  mere  act  of  evaporating  wat«r  from  the  leavea  into 
ordinary  aii  most  often  depend  in  aome  port  on  warmth  that  hai 
beoi  generated  within  the  plant  by  the  chemical  reactions  which 
occur  there.  It  is  because  of  this  chemical  action  that  the  temper- 
ature of  plants  is  usoallj  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
loundil^  air,  and  that  from  plants,  as  from  animals,  aqueous  Tapor 
is  constantly  escaping  in  the  form  of  inaensible  perspiration. 

At  the  moment  of  flowerin^^  so  much  heat  is  developed  bj  plants 
tiiat  it  is  often  easy  to  measure  it  with  the  thermometer.  Garreau 
observed  that  a  spike  of  the  flowers  of  Arum  italicom  absorbed  28) 
times  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen  in  one  bour,  and  that  its  temperatun 
was  15°  F.  higher  than  that  of  the  snnounding  air. 

Dntrocbet  noticed  an  increase  of  temperature  of  11  or  12°  C. 
caused  by  Arum  maoulatum  in  the  act  of  blossoming,  and  Poissoa 
reports  an  increase  of  about  10°  C.  above  the  temperature  of  tiie 
room  when  DJoon  edule  flowered. 

Fruits,  such  as  apples,  pwrs,  and  oiangea,  absorb  large  quantities 
of  oxygen,  and  give  off  oorresponding  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  not 
only  in  ripening,  but  even  when  they  are  fiilly  ripe,  as  the  term  is ; 
and  this  process  of  oxidation  is  manifestly  necessary,  both  for  the 
maturation  and  for  the  lifb  of  the  fruit.  So,  too,  with  seeds.  A 
seed  that  has  been  made  to  germinate  in  the  dark,  &r  from  show- 
ing any  increase  of  weight  as  the  sprout  grows,  actually  decreases 
ia  weight  steadily,  from  loss  of  substance  through  oxidation.  C^ 
bonic  acid  is  given  off  from  it,  as  was  just  now  stated. 

Oxygen  seems,  in  short,  to  act  for  the  moat  part  upon  matter 
which  is  already  organized  in  the  plant.  It  takes  conspicuous  part 
in  the  changes  by  which  this  matter  ia  converted  into  other  organ- 
ized forms ;  as  when  portions  of  the  plant  are  converted  into  flow- 
ers and  fruit,  or  the  matter  of  the  germinating  seed  is  made  to 
nourish  the  young  sprout.  These  are  processes,  it  should  be  no- 
ticed, which  go  forward  at  the  expense  of  the  plant  itself,  both  by 
night  and  by  day.  It  is  only  in  the  green  leaves  and  stalks  of 
plants,  not  in  their  seeds  and  flowers,  that  tiie  crude,  uno^auited 
materials  taken  in  from  the  air  and  the  soil  are  elaborated  into  new 
compounds.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of  plants  correspond,  in  fact,  to 
the  eggs  and  tbe  young  of  animals  in  tiaX  they  sie  nourished  by 
the  parent  plant. 
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That  oxygen  has  impoitant  fuDctione  to  perform  at  all  timet 
might  jufitlj  be  inferred  bom.  the  veil-known  feet  that  in  the  daik 
planto  slowly  but  inceaaantl;  exhale  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  some  part  of  them.  From  all  that  is  known  of  thia 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  it  would  appear  that  the  gas  is  leally 
produced  continually  within  the  plant,  both  in  the  light  and  in 
darkness,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  certain  componeots  of  the 
plant.  But  in  the  light  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  is  decom- 
posed ^;ain  in  due  coniae  by  the  green  chlorophyl  grains,  ao  that 
it  is  never  actually  exhaled.  Hence  it  is  only  in  the  dark  that  the 
effects  of  the  oxidizing  action  can  leadily  he  perceived. 

It  has  been  found  that  plants  exposed  to  the  dull  light  of  a 
cloudy  day  will  sometimes  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and  at  other  times 
oxygen,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  l^ht,  and  the  age,  or 
tatiier  the  state  of  development,  of  the  plant.  But  in  any  event 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  plants,  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  ofT  in  the  dark,  is  vastly  leas  than 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  fixed  by  the  plant  during  the  day. 

From  the  experiments  of  Corenwinder,  it  appears  that  a  plant 
■will  absorb  and  decompose  as  much  carbonic  acid  in  15  or  20  min- 
utes of  direct  sunlight  as  it  would  exhale  in  a  whole  night. 

Boussinganlt  found,  as  the  average  of  several  experiments,  that 
while  a  square  yard  of  oleander  leaves  exposed  to  sunlight  decom- 
posed a  quart  of  carbonic  acid  in  an  hour,  the  same  amount  of  leaf 
surfiice  exhaled  no  more  than  six  hundredths  of  a  quart  of  carbonic 
add  in  the  dark. 

It  ia  to  be  lematked,  that  red,  or  dark,  or  pniple  leaves,  as  of  the 
purple  beech,  for  example,  or  colored  olgte,  decompose  carbonic  acid 
readily  enongh,  for  such  lesvoe  contain  chlorophyl  gnuns  that  are 
masked  or  concealed  by  the  dominant  color. 

The  relations  of  oxygen  to  the  soil  need  not  be  considered  here, 
since  they  can  be  discussed  much  more  conveniently  further  on,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  tillage. 

Free  Nitrogen  Gat  it  mt  Food  for  PlanU. 

Of  free  nitrogen,  as  it  exists  in  the  air,  it  may  be  said  curtly, 
there  is  no  good  evidence  that  any  of  it  can  be  assimilated  by  agri- 
cultural plants.  It  seems  surprising,  at  fiist  sight,  that  this  state- 
ment  should  be  true,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  exhibitions  of  the 
prodigality  of  Nature.    It  seems  strange  Indeed  that  plants  should 
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lie  btUlied  with  an  atmospbera  containing  nearly  SO  pet  cent  of 
Ditoogen  and  have  no  power  to  uu  any  of  it. 

Hnch  thooght  and  labor  have  been  expended  bjr  chemists  in  ttj- 
ing  to  prove  the  contrary.  Bnt  all  the  trustworthy  experimenta 
which  have  been  made  hitherto,  (ud  then  is  no  lack  of  them,  point 
plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  iree  nitTogen  cannot  be  Msimilated 
by  tbe  lugher  oidera  of  plants. 

Witbont  going  into  any  discnaston  of  the  extended  r«MBtches 
which  have  been  made  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe briefly  one  of  the  methods  of  reaeaich  employed  by  the  dis- 
tingniBhed  French  chemist  Bonsainganlt.  He  put  into  a  number 
of  glaee  carboys  artificial  soils  made  of  washed  and  roasted  pumiofr- 
■tone  admixed  with  the  ashes  of  stable  manure.  He  moistened  the 
soils  with  pure  water,  and  sowed  in  them  the  seeds  of  various  kinds 
of  plants.  After  the  seeds  had  germinated  he  inverted  a  small  flask 
of  carbonic  add  gas  in  the  mouth  of  the  carboy,  and  fixed  it  there 
air-tight^  the  idea  being  to  supply  in  this  way  the  carbon  needed 
fat  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  apparatus  was  then  set  into  the 
koil  of  a  garden  to  keep  it  cool,  and  left  to  itself  for  several  months. 
It  was  a  Ward's  case,  except  that  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  wen 
■own  contained  neither  uitiogen  nor  carbon. 

Elaally,  the  plants  obtained  were  carefully  analyzed  for  nitrogen ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  an  equal  number  of  the  seeds  were  analyssd, 
L  e.  a  number  of  seeds  similar  to  that  &om  which  the  plants  had 

As  the  mean  of  many  experiments,  it  appeared  that  tbe  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  dwarf  plants  obtained  was  a  little  less  titan 
that  contained  in  the  seeds  from  which  they  grew.  Absolutely  no 
nitrogen  was  gained  from  the  air. 

Bnt  plants  havs  great  need  of  nitrogen,  and  if  any  of  that  element 
hod  been  put  into  the  carboy  in  assimilable  form  (as  a  nitnte  or 
an  ammonium  salt,  for  example)  it  woold  have  been  quickly  taken 
in  by  the  plants  and  have  been  detected  when  the  plants  were 
saalyzed. 

It  is  always  hard  to  prove  a  n^;ative ;  but  in  the  present  case  so 
large  a  mass  of  advene  evidence  has  been  accumulated  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  ito  longer  any  point  left  open  for  discussion,  were 
it  not  tar  the  recent  discovery  that  certain  microscopic  organisms  in 
the  soil  do  actually  fix  free  nitrogen  &om  tbe  air,  as  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  Vqtetable  Mould.  Although  thwe  miatowsopio 
vol.  L— » 
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fdngi  difisT  widely  from  most  agricultaral  plantB,  theit  actioi)  sug- 
geeta  anew  the  inquiry  whether  the  oella  of  Bome  specul  kinds  of 
cnltirated  plants  may  not  peihaps  be  able  to  fix  small  qoantitin 
of  free  nitrogen  in  an  anatogoua  way.  As  has  been  said,  tben  is 
much  evidence  which  militates  against  this  sappositioiL 

Ab  interesting  account  of  seTeial  standard  experiments  made  to 
teat  the  significance  of  nitrogen  gas  aa  plant-food  will  be  found  in 
Johneon'e  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  pp.  28-33.  It  ia  to  be  rematked 
that  the  investigation  is  beset  wl^  seveial  palpal^  sonicea  of  enor, 
which  need  to  be  specially  guarded  against. 

1.  The  soil  employed  must  be  wholly  &eed  from  nitn^enoua 
matters,  and  no  dust  from  the  air  should  be  allowed  to  gain  access 
ntber  to  the  soil  or  to  the  plants. 

2.  Theie  are  some  email  traces  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrates  in  the 
air  whose  influence  must  be  avoided. 

3.  It  ia  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prepare  watw 
that  is  wholly  free  from  ammonia ;  and  ia  any  method  of  experi- 
mentation, where  much  aii  or  much  water  is  used,  the  inflneDoe  of 
the  ammoniacal  impurity  tends  to  become  cumulative,  and  graatly 
to  increase  the  risk  that  it  may  vitiate  the  experiment 

4.  Probably  most  plants,  if  not  all  plants,  can  on  occasion  obtain 
a  little  nitrogenous  food  from  insects  that  die  upon  them,  and  it  ia 
extremely  probable  that  Inpinee  (which  are  both  baiiy  and  sticky), 
and  perhaps  clover  also,  may  really  be  carnivorous  enough  to  profit 
to  an  appreciable  extent  from  the  nitrogen  of  insects  which  they 
may  capture. 

From  aU  of  which  it  appears  that  that  method  of  experimenting 
must  be  best  which  most  ftilly  excludes  the  various  sources  of  error. 
R^arded  in  this  ligh^  the  arrangement  of  Bonsair^nlt's  apparatus 
will  be  seen  to  display  an  amount  of  common  eenae  which  distinctly 
simulates  genius. 

Ltavet  may  aitorb  Amvioitia  6<u. 

Tbero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which 
exists  in  minute  proportion  as  a  ^s  in  the  air  is  absorbed  by 
plants.  But  the  amount  of  this  atmoepherio  ammonia  is  so  small 
that  it  con  have  little  direct  efi'ect  upon  vegetation.  When  col- 
lected and  concentrated  by  daw  or  rain,  and  so  brought  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant,  it  acquires  a  certain  small  geological  impcw- 
tance,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Many  experiments  have  proved  that  this  atmospheric  ammonia 
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has  BO  ftpprecufale  infinence  upon  the  growth  of  plants  that  an 
piotected  trom  contact  with  <l«w  and  rain ;  although  it  has  been 
found  that  the  vapor  either  of  ammonia  or  of  carboaate  of  ammo- 
nia, added  aitificiallf  to  the  air,  gnatl;  promotes  the  growth  of 
plants  that  are  standing  in  that  air,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
onl;  trouble  with  the  atmospheric  ammonia  is  its  extreme  dilation. 
If  there  were  but  more  of  it,  it  would  be  valuable. 

Tory  striking  raautta  are  aaid  to  have  been  obtained  hj  placing 
lamps  of  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia  npon  the  hot-water  pipes  <rf 
a  canservatoi7,  ao  that  the  ammonium  salt  could  evaporate  into  the 
apartment  in  the  proportion  of  from  2  to  4  parts  for  every  10,000 
parts  by  weight  of  air. 

It  does  not  appear  titaA  light  has  any  influence  upon  the  bIh 
sorption  of  such  atmospheric  ammonia.  It  is  likely,  however,  as 
Holder  has  euggeeted,  that  the  ammonia  eaters  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  acids  with  which  the  Juices  of  growing  plants 
are  almost  always  charged.  Even  before  the  elaborate  experiments 
of  Darwin  showed  that  varioae  fly-catching  plants  actually  digest 
and  feed  npon  the  flesh  of  their  ptey,  it  might  justly  have  been 
ccmclnded  that  the  piteher-plant  can  gain  nitrogenous  food  from 
the  insecte  that  are  drowned  in  ite  reservoir  of  water.  For  even 
if  the  insects  were  not  consumed  directly  by  the  plant,  they  would 
decay  in  the  water,  and  ammonia  would  thus  be  formed,  and  bj 
the  absorption  of  tfais  ammonia  the  plant  would  profit. 

Abtorption  of  Aqueotu   Vapor  by  the  Leave*  of  Plantt, 

It  has  been  not  a  little  disputed  whether  ordinary  plante  ever 
absorb  directly  for  purposes  of  growth  any  of  the  vapor  of  water 
that  exists  in  the  air.  That  they  can  do  so,  however,  on  occanon, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  is  fitmiliarly  ehown  by  branches,  or  even 
logs,  of  willow  or  poplar,  that  have  been  detached  from  the  patent 
stem  or  stump  before  the  growing  season,  and  left  disconnected  in 
the  air.  Such  branches  or  boughs  die  hard.  They  may  indeed  live 
for  severe]  months,  and  continue  to  form  occasional  new  leaves 
after  all  connection  with  the  soil  has  ceased,  and  no  liquid  water 
has  come  to  them.  It  is  plain  in  this  case  that  the  vapor  of  water 
in  the  air  must  play  an  important  part  in  keeping  up  the  move- 
ment of  sap  by  which  the  leaves  upon  these  detached  boughs  are 
nouriebed.  Sudi  observations  as  these  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
little  consistent  with  the  well-known  fact  that  aqueous  vapor  is 
ordinarily  given  oS  continually  from  the  leaves  of  growing  plants. 
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Tindet  all  ciicumstances,  &nd  even  when  the  air  that  SQiroundt 
tbem  is  saturated  with  moisture.  But  since  neither  of  the  lacta 
can  be  discredited,  the  chief  point  to  be  insiated  upoo  is  that  the 
qnantity  of  water  ordinarily  absorbed  b;  leaves  must  he  very 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
amount  of  water  taken  in  by  roots  ie  Tery  large,  and  of  oTerwbelm- 
ing  importance  for  the  growth  of  crops. 

Contrary  to  the  commonly  receiTsd  opinion,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  foli^e  of  ordinary  plants  usually  absorbs  much,  if  any, 
of  Uie  liquid  water  that  falls  upon  it  as  rain,  or  that  is  deponted 
«  dew  ;  although  it  is  true,  as  has  been  shown  by  careful  experi- 
ments, that  small  quantities  of  liquid  water  can  be  absorbed  by 
leavee  that  are  immeised  in  it,  and  hroi^bt  into  intimate  contact 
with  it.  Mariotte  taught,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  when  wilted  leafy  twigs  are  placed  in  water  with  their  tips 
downward  so  that  the  part  where  the  twig  has  been  cut  or  broken 
shall  be  left  in  the  air,  the  leaves  will  gradually  swell  to  their  oiigi- 
nal  condition.  So  too,  the  rapidity  with  which  plants  that  stand 
badly  wilted  in  the  field  in  hot  weather  are  seen  to  revive  when 
they  are  rained  upon,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  some  of  the 
rain  water  must  be  absorbed  directly  by  the  leaves;  for,  on  the 
supposition  that,  when  leaves  are  cooled  by  rain,  the  moisture  pre- 
viously lost  from  them  by  excessive  exhalation  can  he  made  good 
by  water  that  is  pumped  into  the  plant  by  the  roots,  it  would  seem 
as  if  much  more  time  would  be  required  in  order  that  water  may 
pass  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  than  does  in  &ct  elapse  durit^ 
tilt  actual  resuscitation. 

But,  upon  the  other  band,  it  will  be  noticed,  when  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  plants  are  covered  with  particles  of  rain  or  dew,  that 
the  liquid  is  usually  prevented  ftnin  coming  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  absorbent  surfaces  of  the  plant,  either  by  the  waxy  coat- 
ing natural  to  the  leaf  or  stem,  or  by  the  numberless  little  hain 
which  grow  upon  it. 

The  forcing  statements  all  refer  to  ordinary  leaiy  plants,  but, 
u  r^rds  mosses  and  lichens,  it  is  known  that  they  can  absorb 
mcnstiire  &eely  &om  damp  air,  and  become  soft  and  flexible ;  and 
Utat  contrariwise  they  are  made  hanh  and  brittle  by  hot  dry  air. 
After  all  has  been  said,  it  may  he  asserted  without  any  hesitancy 
that  the  roots  of  plants  are  the  true  aheorbente  of  water,  and  that 
practically  speaking  almost  the  whole  of  the  water  consumed  by 
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l^mte  ia  taken  in  through  the  roots  from  the  soil.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  matter  of  familiar  experience,  that  enormous  quantities  of  vatar 
ue  taken  in  at  the  roots  of  pUnts  and  given  off  again  into  the  air 
through  the  leaves.  A  small  part  of  the  water  thus  taken  in  is 
ondonbtedlf  assimilated  by  the  plant,  and  made  to  combine  chem- 
ically  with  carbon  to  form  v^etable  componnds.  Moreover,  it  ia 
to  tiie  water  thus  takep  in,  and,  so  to  nj,  fixed,  tiiiat  we  must  look 
for  the  source  of  the  hydrogen  which  is  an  essential  component  of 
evei7  organized  substance.  Some  water,  moreover,  is  always  held 
mechanically  in  the  pores  of  the  plant 

As  might  be  anticipated,  all  the  experiments  go  to  show  that  the. 
amount  of  vapor  given  off  hy  planta  may  nij  greatly,  accordingly 
as  the  external  air  and  the  soil  also  are  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  diy. 
Transpiration  is  peculiarly  rapid  in  warm,  dry  air.  It  is  much 
more  active  in  direct  sunlight  than  in  the  shade,  but  it  does  not 
wholly  cease  even  at  night.  Evergreen  plaota  are  said  to  transpire 
less  thou  other  kinds.  In  the  intense  heaU  of  summer,  planto 
wilt  because  moisture  is  given  off  by  their  leaves  faster  than  the 
roots  can  supply  moisture ;  but  the  revival  of  the  wilted  plants  by 
ft  shower  of  rain  appeaia  to  be  doe  chiefly  to  the  facts,  tt»t  svapo- 
ntion  is  checked  when  the  plants  are  cooled  by  the  lain  water, 
and  that  the  air  around  the  leaves  becomes  paiti^y  saturated  with 
moirtnre. 

RdatuM.  of  the  Soil  to  Heat. 

There  is  little  need  of  insisting  that  abundant  heat  is  initispea- 
■ftble  for  the  growth  of  crops.  It  is  a  fiimiliar  &ct  that  the  distri- 
bution of  each  particular  kind  of  plant  upon  the  earth's  surfiue  is 
detenniued  primarily  by  climateL  In  the  words  of  De  Sanssure, 
"  We  deceive  ourselves  exceedingly  when  we  imagine  that  the 
fertilify  of  any  district  depends  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
because  ahondance  and  scarcity  in  crops  arise  principally  bom  the 
degree  of  beat  and  homidity  in  the  air."  "  I  have  seen,"  he  says, 
"in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  arid  and  uncnltivated  rocks  and  gravel, 
nch  as  in  Switzeriaud  would  have  been  altogether  barren,  which 
there  produced  more  vigorous  plants  than  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  lands  among  the  Helvetic  mountains." 
.  It  ia  true,  however,  after  fully  allowing  for  the  general  climate  of 
the  locality,  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  of  any  particular  field 
niay  be  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  dicumstances.  It  will  be  in- 
fluenced not  only  by  the  quantity,  quality,  and  direction  of  the 
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son'i  mTB  which  &11  apon  it,  but  hy  the  tempentnre  uid  anurani 
of  the  air,  the  nin,  and  the  groiind  watei  which  con^e  in  contact 
with  it;  b;  the  amount  of  beet  developed  within  it  through  oxida- 
tion of  the  oi^uiic  ot  other  oxidizable  enbstanceB  which  it  contains ; 
by  loea  of  heat  through  erapoistion  of  watei  j  by  the  capacity  of  the 
aoil  iteel^  for  absorbing  and  retaining,  or  for  tadiating  and  reflecting 
beat,  and  donbtleee  by  other  conditions,  such,  for  example,  ae  thoee 
dependent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  vegetation,  and  of  micio- 
soojac  organiame. 

I'tmtum  of  the  Soil  at  regatxU  Svnlight. 

The  importance  of  "aspect"  or  "exposure"  need  hardly  be 
dwelt  upon.  Everybody  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  "  lay  of 
the  land."  In  popular  estimation,  the  morning  sun  is  held  to  be 
specially  auspicious  for  the  growth  of  plants,  and  no  doubt  jusdy. 
In  the  words  of  an  English  writer  (Marshall) :  "  A  eoutheastem  as- 
pect collects  a  greater  quantity  of  heat,  enjoys  a  longer  day,  than 
any  other.  It  is  noon  before  a  western  aspect  reflects  a  ny.  In 
the  morning  it  will  frequently  remain  dewy  and  cold  eeveral  hours 
after  vegetatiou  has  been  rouaed  against  an  eastern  inclination.  The 
afternoon  sun  is  no  doubt  more  intense  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east  aide  of  a  hill ;  but  its  duration  is  short  lu  the  afternoon 
the  ail  is  everywhere  warm ;  and  a  regular  supply  of  warmth  ap- 
pears to  be  more  genial  to  vegetation  than  a  great  and  sudden  tiand- 
tion  from  heat  to  cold.  The  coolness  of  evening  comes  on,  and 
vegetation  is  probably  checked,  as  eoon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  in  all 
aspects.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  eoutheastem  aspeot 
enjoys  more  vegetative  hours,  and  receives  a  more  regular  supply  of 
beat,  than  any  other." 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  speaks  iu  terms  of  enthusiasm  of  "the  gentle 
slope  south  or  eastward  which  shall  catch  the  first  beams  of  the 
nunming,  and  the  first  warmth  of  every  lecotting  apring."  He 
saya :  "  In  a  mere  economic  point  of  view,  such  slope  is  commended 
iu  every  northern  latitude  by  the  beet  of  agricultural  reasons.  In 
all  temperate  zones  two  hours  of  morning  are  worth  three  of  the 
afternoon,  I  do  not  know  of  a  writer  upon  husbandry  who  does  not 
sfBrm  this  choice,  with  respect  to  all  temperate  regions.  If  this  be 
true  of  European  countries,  it  must  be  doubly  true  of  New  England, 
where  the  most  trying  winds  drive  from  the  northwest." 

In  Italy,  the  irrigated  mowing-fields  are  made  to  slope  from  north 
to  wrath,  whenever  practicable,  while  the  irrigating  and  dtainaga 
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ditches  ran  mtoh  tkem  from  eaat  to  wert.  It  is  on  high  monntaini, 
however,  that  the  gignifimnce  of  axposoie  is  beat  aeen.  It  ia  known, 
for  example,  that  on  the  aontherlf  aidea  of  aome  of  the  Alps  botii 
vegetation  in  general,  and  the  cultivation  of  grain  in  putioalar, 
reach  higher  alevatiana  than  on  the  oortheriy  sides.  While  rje 
and  harle;  are  grown  at  a  height  of  4,000  feet  ahove  the  aea  lev«l 
in  Swiss  valleys  that  &C8  to  the  north,  thejr  attain  to  S,000  feet  in 
TBlleys  that  are  expoeed  to  the  aonth.  In  Lapkod  also,  and  in 
Sjntzbergen,  the  aonthem  fddea  of  hills  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
covered  with  vegetation,  while  the  northern  alopee  an  buried  in 
perpetual  anow. 

The  question  of  aapect  has  been  studied  methodically  b;  Keme^ 
and  afterwards  hj  Wollay  at  Munich,  who  threw  up  for  his  ex- 
perimente  an  artificial  mound,  in  the  soil  of  which  were  planted 
numeions  thermometers.  Xheae  instruments  were  sank  six  inches 
deep  in  the  sandy  soil,  which  contained  a  little  humus  and  which  lay 
doping  at  an  angle  of  15°.  It  appeared  plainly  that  the  maximum 
tempnature  of  the  soil  ftom  November  to  April  was  on  the  slope 
that  £M»d  southwest ;  in  the  summer,  it  was  on  the  southeast  slope ; 
at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  the  south ;  and  in  late  autumn,  on 
the  southwest.  So  too,  in  beds  running  in  various  directions  thei> 
m<Hueteia  sunk  six  inches  deep  showed  in  summer  that  the  sontherly 
ndes  were  warmest ;  next  came  the  fiat  land,  then  the  east  and  west 
ndee  of  the  beds,  while  the  northerly  slopes  wen  coldest  Hence 
oops  eultivsited  in  beds  running  from  north  to  south  will  be  mon 
equably  warmed  than  if  the  beds  ran  east  and  west,  although  the 
latter  may  sometimes  attain  a  higher  temperature  by  day.  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  flat  cultivation  insoted  a  more  equable  tem- 
perotiue  than  any  of  the  beds,  and  indeed  a  higher  average  temper- 
ature than  the  beet  of  them, 

Wollny  oonctndee  that,  of  the  eevaial  exposures,  the  south,  south- 
west, and  sontheast  are  the  wannest;  that  east  and  west  come  next 
in  order,  then  northeast  and  northwest,  and  last  north,  which  shows 
ttie  lowest  temperature  of  oil.  Generally  speaking,  variations  of 
tempenture  in  the  soU  ore  widest  on  southerly  exposures,  and  they 
on  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  slope  approaches  towards  the 
north. 

The  steepness  of  a  slope  is  not  withcnt  its  influence.  The  sun's 
rays  will  strike  most  powerfully  upon  a  hillside  inclined  towards 
tbs  eotttb  at  an  angle  of  25°  or  30°.     In  northern  countries  a  de- 
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cli^tj  thna  expoMd  to  the  mm,  and  sheltered  against  cold  winds, 
tmj  eiyo^  a  local  climate  as  different  from  that  of  the  sniionnding 
region  as  if  the  fiald  had  been  transported  throng  several  degrees 
of  latitude. 

In  the  ricinit^  of  Boston  farmers  chooae  the  southern  slopes  of 
hills,  even  where  the  soil  seems  to  be  poor  and  gravelly,  for  growing 
early  v^stables.  So  it  is  with  r^ard  to  the  placing  of  dwellii^- 
honsee,  as  well  as  with  the  planting  of  crops.  As  the  city  expands, 
many  houses  ai«  built  upon  the  "  right  sides  "  of  the  saburban  hills 
long  before  any  one  thinks  of  erecting  buildings  upon  the  "  wrong 
side." 

SeJUeted  Seat. 

The  significance  of  reflected  heat  is  illnstrated  by  the  common 
Eonpean  custom  of  ripening  delicate  fruits  upon  the  sunny  sides 
of  walls.  Peais  and  plums  are  ripened  in  this  way  in  the  north  of 
England  every  year,  even  in  the  least  favorable  seasons,  in  a  climate 
which  even  a  New  Englander  would  call  horrible. 

Abtorptiim  and  RadtaHtM  of  Heat.  ~~  Signifieanct  of  Color. 

The  capacity  of  walls  and  soils  for  absorbing  and  radiating  heat 
is  another  item  of  importance ;  and  with  this  point  the  color  of  the 
•oil  is  more  or  lees  intimately  connected.  Asa  general  rule,  it  may 
be  nid  that  dork-colored  soils  absorb  heat  most  rapidly,  and  radiate 
it  most  freely. 

The  experiments  of  Franklin  are  &mihBr,  in  which  bits  of  eloth 
of  different  colors  were  laid  on  the  sur&ce  of  snow.  After  a  while 
it  was  found  that  the  snow  hod  melted  most  beneath  the  darkest 
cloths.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  frozen  ndges  of  black  soil 
in  the  plonghed  fields  which  ore  first  seen  to  emerge  from  beneath 
the  snow  in  earty  spring.  Light-colored  soils  can  be  made  wans 
in  this  sense  by  strewing  dark-colored  subetanoes  npon  them. 

There  is  an  old  experiment  of  Professor  T^mpadius,  of  Freiberg, 
who  was  able  to  ripen  melons  in  that  inclement  town  by  covering 
the  soil  with  coal-dost  to  the  depth  of  about  sn  inch.  So,  too, 
Uanney  leached  a  quantity  of  soot  with  wster  to  remove  its  fertiliz- 
ing constituents,  and  strewed  it  in  alternate  stripes  upon  half  ths 
0oU  of  a  potato  field.  Before  the  vines  had  grown  large  enough  to 
shade  the  ground,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  on  sunny  days,  as  the 
mean  of  ten  obeervatione,  was  :  — 

At  ■  Depth  of  1  Indw.  At  *  Daptb  of  B  Inslin. 

Swt.  Kd  Boat  Soot.  No  BooL 

KPt.  Kf  6tf  68".B 
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The  potatoes  spionted  aoonei  beneath  the  soot,  and  the  Tiitea  grew 
&Bter  and  more  vigoToualy  there ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soot  gave  the 
pknta  a  good  start. 

On  the  Rhm«^  it  is  said,  grapes  matnie  best  where  the  soil  haa 
been  covered  with  fragments  of  black  slate ;  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible, as  some  writers  have  nrged,  that  a  port  of  the  nseful  effect 
may  depend  upon  the  fertilizing  power  of  potash  that  is  contained 
in  the  crumbly  shale. 

The  geologist  Bakewell,  when  travelling  in  Switzerland,  in  pass- 
ing  by  a  ravine  near  Tour,  noticed  a  deep  section  made  in  a  bed  of 
very  dark  schist,  that  was  covered  on  many  parts  of  ite  snrfsca 
with  a  saline  efflorescence,  which,  as  his  guide  infonned  him,  was 
often  lieked  off  by  chamoia  that  descended  for  the  purpose.  "  It  is 
from  this  bed,"  he  says,  "that  the  inhabitants  procnre  the  black 
earth  which  they  sprinkle  over  the  snow  to  accelerate  its  solution 
in  the  spring.  As  the  summen  in  this  elevated  sitoation  an  of 
short  duration,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  save  time  in  getting 
their  seed  into  the  gioond,  and  it  was  probably  accident  which  first 
discovered  to  them  a  loct,  now  well  known  in  natural  philosophy, 
that  dark  surfaces  are  sooner  heated  by  the  sun's  isys  than  white 
ones.  It  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Franklin,  that  black 
cloth  laid  upon  snow  caused  it  to  melt  faster  than  where  it  was 
uncovered,  by  absorbing  the  sun's  rays,  which  are  in  a  great  maas- 
uie  reflected  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  snow  itself  The  eimple  pro- 
cess of  sprinkling  the  sur&ce  of  their  fields  with  this  black  earth 
makes  the  snow  melt  many  days  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise 
do  i  but  oar  gaide  informed  us,  it  was  sometimes  a  tedious  labor, 
for  if  any  fresh  snow  should  &1],  or  be  drifted  over  the  black  earth, 
the  operation  must  be  repeated.  We  saw  several  heaps  of  this 
black  earth  collected  near  the  cottages,  to  be  ready  for  the  follow- 
ing spring." 

In  a  series  of  experinients  upon  potatoes,  the  French  chemist 
Girardin  found  that  the  times  at  which  the  crop  ripened  varied 
^m  8  to  11  days,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  At  a 
given  date  (the  26th  of  August)  he  found  26  varieties  of  his  pota- 
toes ripe  in  a  very  dark  soil  charged  with  much  organic  matter, 
while  upon  sandy  soil  there  were  but  20  varieties  ripe ;  in  clay  19 
varieties,  and  on  a  white  limestone  soil  only  16. 

Oemler  has  tested  a  variety  of  air-dried  soils  of  different  colors, 
OS  to  their  power  of  absorbii^  heat  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
His  reanlt&are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Haoraarth 21.40  100.00 

Pius  dftik  brown  bomiu 23.25  9fi.2> 

Suidf  hamuB  (50%  hntniu) 22.76  M.24 

Dark  ivdduh  brown  tuti 22.65  02.S7 

Loud  rick  in  bomiia  (20%  hnmui)  ....    22.10  M.57 

Ca«y     "         "         •'  "        .    .    .    .    2I.W  87.70 

BMldiib  7«Uow  loun 21.00  8S.0T 

light  gray  cl>7 20.00  81.S7 

Fine  Band,  containing  a  littla  loam   ....     20.76  86.04 

limeatone  colored  irith  bine  pbraphats  of  iron    20.70  B4.83 

CoarM  und 20.50  84.03 

Pure  chalk 19.77  77.90 

Schfibler  long  ago  examined  a  variety  of  soils  aa  to  the  inflnence 
of  color  upon  their  t«nipenitiire.  A  table  of  his  lesolta  is  ^ven 
in  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  196. 

Wollny  also  foaad,  from  the  results  of  munerous  experiments, 
that  a  dry  soil  ia  generally  warmer  in  proportion  as  the  color  of  ita 
enr&ce  is  darker;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  for  soils  that  are  tolerably 
nearly  aUke  as  to  their  condition,  color  has  no  inconsiderable  infln- 
ence OQ  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  even  at  appreciable  depths. 
This  inflnence  of  color  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  time  of 
year  and  the  time  of  day,  and  as  the  sky  is  clear  or  cloudy.  The 
greatest  diflerences  were  found  when  the  temperatures  of  the  soils 
were  highest.  At  times  when  the  earth  attains  a  daily  maximum 
of  temperature,  in  summer  sunshine,  a  soil  will  be  decidedly 
warmer  in  proportion  as  ito  color  is  darker.  Bat  during  the  colder 
seasons  the  diflerences  in  lemperatuie  between  da^-  and  light- 
colored  soils  are  less  emphatic,  and  they  are  less  notioeable  below 
the  surface.  Both  elevation  and  depression  of  temperature  an 
more  rapid  in  dark  than  in  light  soils,  and  dark>cobred  soils  are 
consequently  liable  to  wider  daily  variations  of  temperature  than 
soils  of  lighter  color.  The  dark  soils  cool  off  more  rapidly  by  n^ht 
than  the  light-colored  soils,  although  the  temperature  falls  no  lowar 
in  one  than  in  the  other.  By  the  time  the  temperature  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  point,  it  appears  that  all 
differences  between  the  temperatures  of  soils  of  difiiarent  colore  have 
disappeared. 

For  the  experiments  in  question  boxes  wne  filled  with  dry  white 
qnarti  sand,  npon  the  surface  of  which  was  sifted  a  thin  layer  of  the 
ooloring  matter,  in  the  same  way  that  Sohiiblei  had  done  previonaly. 
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P«  oiw  aet  of  experimenta  the  coloring  natter  eontutod  of  mix- 
tons  of  lamp  black  and  marble  powder  in  the  proportioiu  of  | :  J, 
^ :  ^,  and  ^  :  j  j  while  for  another  set  of  trials  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron  and  marble  powder  weie  mixed  in  similar  proportions.  One 
box  was  strewn  with  pure  lamp-black  and  one  with  the  iron  oxide. 
All  of  the  boxes  were  shielded  from  rain,  and  two  thermometen 
wore  sank  in  the  earth  of  each  box.  The  bolb  of  one  of  the  ther- 
mometen was  placed  four  inches  below  the  snr&ee,  while  that  of  the 
other  was  just  covered  with  earth.  The  thermometers  were  obeerved 
eyery  two  honrs  dnriDg  the  twentj-fonr,  and  the  fignres  in  the 
table  repreeent  the  means  of  all  the  readings  by  day  and  by  nigliL 
The  lamp-black  experiments  are  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  thoee  with  iron  oxide  in  the  second.  The  figai« 
denote  degrees  of  the  Centigmde  thennometer. 

At  Bwlkcn.  Fdu  bMsbn  dnp. 

pii^fc       I>»A       "«>-       U^t        Btaok.  °^  "«'■  "^ 

™"*      «»)'.      gWT.       VI.        ^^  s™?-  FV-  W- 

SS.8S  28.40  27.8S  27.80 

IS.20  14.3S  12.60  I1.S5 

Ouk       Med.      Light      FUnt         Duk  H«L  Llfbt  FUnt 

27.29  37.10  21. U  SS.M 
12.80    12.15    ll.SO    10.75 

It  is  intoneting  to  obeerre,  in  all  such  experiments,  that  a  mere 
soperfimal  layer  of  the  coloring  matter  imparts  its  chatacter  to  the 
soil  beneath  it;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  soil  behaves  ae  if  it 
were  as  capable  as  the  matter  which  covers  it  of  absorbing  the  sun's 
heat 

It  should  be  bonte  in  mind,  that  the  question  of  the  abaotptioii 
and  radiation  of  heat  is  usually  complicated  with  that  of  teflection, 
and  that  in  many  instances  the  reflective  power  of  a  soil  may  be  aa 
ioqiOTtaiLt  for  the  crop  as  its  power  of  absorbing  and  radiating  heat 
Thus  in  some  aoconnts  of  the  Rhine  vineyards  it  is  reported  that 
tlie  vines  aie  kept  low  and  as  near  the  soil  as  possible,  in  order  that 
tba  beat  of  the  sun  may  be  reflected  back  upon  them  &ora  tbe 
grannd  during  the  day,  and  that  the  process  of  ripening  may  go  on 
through  the  n^:bt  by  virtue  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth. 
Here  both  reflection  and  radiation  are  sought  for,  and  it  might  per- 
haps be  poesible  to  profit  from  both  by  strewing  two  kinds  of 
■tones,  or  say  black  coal  and  bright  tin. 

it  is  to  be  remembered  that  smoothly  polished  surfaoea  reflect 
heat  more  completely,  while  they  absorb  and  tadiate  it  lees  easily. 
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than  BubstancM  which  are  rough,  —  all  this  quite  independent  of 
color.  Sand,  for  example^  reflecta  a  la^  proportion  of  the  sun'a 
heat,  vastly  mora  than  dry  htimus  would ;  bat  what  heat  the  sand 
does  abeorb  it  holds  compantively  well  Subetanoes  differ  widely 
withal  in  their  capacities  for  absorbing  heat  of  different  d^roee  of 
intensity.  Some  things,  like  lamp-black,  absorb  and  radiate  all 
kinds  of  heat  equally  well ;  but  thei«  are  other  substances,  such  as 
white-lead  and  snow,  which,  while  they  can  readily  absorb  heat  of 
low  intensity,  such  as  is  radiated  from  a  can  of  hot  water,  or  from 
earth  or  stones  that  have  beea  heated,  have  comparatively  little 
power  to  absorb  intense  heat,  such  as  comes  &om  a  lamp,  or  fire,  or 
from  the  sun. 

Loose  incoherent  sands,  espeoiaUy  if  they  are  dark-colored,  may 
become  hotter  in  sunshine  than  other  soils.  Even  in  temperate  cli- 
mates,  Atago  found  the  temperature  of  sand  on  the  surfoce  to  be 
122°  F. ;  and  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Henchet  observed  it  to  be 
as  high  as  159^ 

Gravel  retaiai  Seat  better  than  Sand. 

As  a  rule,  soils  that  become  warm  the  quickest  cool  off  most  rap- 
idly and  ore  subject  to  the  widest  variations  of  temperature.  The 
greater  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  soil,  —  in  other  words,  the 
lai^er  and  denser  its  particles,  —  so  much  the  longer  will  it  retain 
beat.  Gravel  cools  much  more  slowly  than  sand.  It  remains  warm 
much  later  in  the  night.  Hence  gravelly  soils  are  esteemed  to  be 
"early"  by  market  gaideneis,  and  are  known  to  be  well  suited  for 
the  ripening  of  grapes;  not  to  say  of  potatoes,  in  cold,  dank  latitudes. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  matter  of  spring  v^ptables  and  delicate  fruits 
that  considerations  like  the  foregoing  have  their  application;  they  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  however,  with  regard  to  many  crops. 
Evidently  they  con  have  little  bearing  in  the  case  of  crops  whose 
foliage  covers  the  snr&ce  of  the  ground ;  their  influence  will  then 
be  limited  to  the  time  during  which  the  soil  remains  bare  after  the 
seed  is  sown.  ItCaloguti  and  Dnrocber  have  shown  in  &ct  that  land 
covered  with  grass  sod  is  cooler  (in  summer)  than  bare  land.  A 
thermometer  bnlb  sunk  font  inches  deep  nnder  greensward  showed 
the  same  temperature  as  one  sunk  seven  inches  in  the  same  soil 
when  bare.  In  South  America  it  has  been  observed  that  a  bare 
granite  rock  marked  118^  P.,  while  an  adjacent  rock  that  was  cov- 
ered with  glass  marked  86". 

The  warmth  of  gravel  may  be  illostiated  by  that  of  rocks  and 
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The  following  paragraph  ia  qnoted  from  Dr. 
Hooker'a  "Himalajmn  Jonmala." 

"  We  OMonntaed  a  groap  of  Tibetana  encamped  to  leevard  of  an 
jmmewae  boulder  of  gneJaa,  agaiiwt  which  the^  had  niaed  a  shelter  with 
salt-baga.  .  .  .  Tbej  wete  crouched  ivaud  a  unall  fire  of  juniper  wood. 
...  A  restiDg-honse  was  in  Bght  Bcron  the  Btieam, — a  looae  atone  hut, 
to  which  we  npaired.  I  wondered  why  theae  Tibetana  had  not  taken ' 
poaaeeaion  of  the  bnt  before  we  arrived,  not  being  then  aware  of  the 
valae  they  attach  to  a  rock,  on  account  of  the  great  warmth  which  it 
imbibea  fmta  the  aun'a  raya  during  the  day,  and  retaina  at  night.  This 
invaluable  property  of  oUierwise  inhoepitable  granite  I  had  aAerwtida 
many  opportunities  of  pmring." 

The  same  thii^  is  shown  very  emphatically  in  cities,  when  iniitiinn 
of  brickwork  cool  off  bnt  slowly  by  night. 

Oemler  determined  the  time  required  by  difierent  aoila  to  cool 
down  to  59"  F.  after  they  had  all  been  equally  heated  to  122"  F. 
His  leenlts  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

Hlnntct         Comnntln  Power  of 
annintd    numrng  B«t,  OoacN  Bttl 
to  Cooling.  beliig  Ukm  ■•  lOD. 

Coane  aud 1>2  100.0 

Vinewsd 17S  01.3 

Loam 180  80.S 

Pan  day 101  8S.» 

"    chalk ISS  82.8 

Loamy  hnmna 160  81.S 

Clayey  bonna 1B2  79.9 

Sandy  homiia lU  7i.O 

Kna  hnnma 137  00-3 

Mooratrth ISO  03.S 

Mouturt  Icttp*  SmU  ooot. 
The  inflnenc«  id  moiatore  in  the  aoil  upon  ita  temperature  wiU 
be  tnated  of  nnder  Draining.  It  need  only  be  said  here,  that  the 
pi«eenee  of  raiying  qnantitiea  of  moiature  in  the  soil  makea  it  diffi- 
cnlt  to  experiment  aatiafactorily  upon  points  like  thoae  of  the  ab- 
aorptian,  radiation,  and  reflection  of  heat,  to  which  reference  baa  just 
beea  made.  It  ie  a  Tery  difficult  matter  in  the  field  to  eliminate 
thia  diaturbing'  element  of  moiature,  so  that  the  amount  of  heat 
really  due  to  absorption  can  be  accurately  measured,  in  any  given 

Wben  speaking  of  making  soila  warm  by  means  of  dark-colored 
matters  placed  upon  them,  it  is  important  to  insist  that  neitbet 
awamp  mnd  nor  black  loam  is  at  all  anitable  for  the  purpose,  be- 
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cause  aooh  muds  and  peata  hare  an  enarmoua  capacity 
water  in  tbeir  pores,  and  when  the  sun  ehiuea  apon  them  thia  water 
abiorba  the  heat  of  the  eun,  and  is  tbenby  changed  to  vapor,  which 
flies  off  and  carries  the  heat  with  it,  ao  that  the  effect  of  th«  peat 
may  really  be  to  make  the  land  cool  in  spite  of  ita  black  color.  It 
ie  mnch  as  when  a  man  eits  in  damp  clothing  in  a  breezy  plaoe. 
Lampadius's  black  coal-dust,  and  the  black  slate  of  the  Swiss 
moUDtaineers,  are  trae  examplea  of  the  significance  of  dark-coloied 
materials.  Neither  of  these  things  would  be  likely  to  absorb 
mongh  mobture  to  interfere  with  their  proper  action  as  abeorbera 
of  beat.  Dr.  Hooker's  rock  also  was  a  compact  mass  free  from 
moisture. 

One  highly  important  foct  in  respect  to  the  transmission  of  heat 
is,  that,  while  the  sun's  rays  can  readily  pass  through  the  air,  with- 
cmt  sensibly  beating  it,  to  warm  the  earth  by  their  impact,  heat 
such  OS  is  isdiated  back  from  the  earth  to  the  air  cannot  so  easily 
pass  through  it.  Hence  atmospheric  air,  and  particularly  the  vapor 
of  water  in  the  aii,  acts  ss  a  cloak  or  screen  to  binder  the  escape  of 
heat  which  the  earth  has  received  from  tbe  sun. 
"  rant  of  the  Tear." 

On«  drcumetance  that  needs  to  be  kept  in  view  when  '^t«™™"g 
the  induence  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  growth  of  crops  is  th« 
time  of  year.  Winter  lye,  for  example,  sown  in  the  spring,  will 
not  grow  as  well  as  when  sown  in  the  autumn  (oi  as  spring  ryo 
•own  in  the  spring,  although  to  all  appearance  the  conditions 
(warmth  and  light  included)  in  the  spring  may  be  specially  &vor- 
able  for  vegetable  growth.  Gardeners  are  &miliar  with  the  fitct,  that 
many  kinds  of  plants  grow  better  in  gveenhouses  at  some  times  and 
seasons  than  at  others.  In  general  it  is  thought  to  be  well  by 
greenhouse  men  to  delay  sowing  many  kinds  of  seeds  until  tiie 
"turn  of  the  year."  That  is  to  say,  they  profer  to  sow  seeds 
in  January  rather  than  in  December.  Yilmorin,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  dissimilarity  of  behavior  of  various  plante  in  this 
respect,  has  stated  that,  while  the  term  of  growth  of  stiawbeniea, 
melons,  and  grapes  may  be  muoli  shortened  in  a  heated  gteeuhoun, 
that  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  turnips  remains  very  much  the  sam^ 
OS  it  is  naturally  out  of  doors.  As  he  puts  it^  strawberries,  melons, 
and  grapes  seem  to  be  wellnlgh  indifferent  to  the  season.  They 
can  readily  be  forced  to  grow  fast  at  any  time  when  constantly 
exposed  to  high  temperatures. 
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CHAPTER    nt 

BBLATIONS  OF  TITIR  TO  THE  SOIL 

Ths  impoitance  of  vater  tor  the  plant,  and  iU  u«ei  also,  in  ■oma 
part,  will  have  appeared  finm  vhat  haa  alnady  been  aet  forth ;  but 
then  ia  atill  ranch  to  be  said  concerning  the  water  in  the  aoil. 

The  most  frmiKM  source  from  which  an;  soil  derives  water  is 
lain,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ftf^coltnre  of  a  counfary,  end  indeed 
the  power  of  a  couutrjr  to  support  inhabitants,  most  depend  npoii 
the  amount  of  lain  that  fidls  within  or  near  its  limits. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is.  What  becomes  of  the  rain- 
water that  has  fidlen  npon  the  earth  and  has  soaked  into  it  I  And 
this  qneetion  can  perhaps  beat  be  answered  by  considering  some 
fecial  instauc«e  where  the  conditions  are  not  complex. 

Between  the  large  islands  Nantucket  and  Martha's  ViueTard,  off 
the  eonthem  coast  of  Haasachneetts,  there  is  a  little  sand  islaad 
called  Muskeget,  which,  like  thousands  of  other  similar  islands^ 
well  illuittiates  the  suliject  now  under  consideration.  Unakeget  is 
a  mere  sand-faeap,  a  mile  or  so  across,  elevated  a  few  feet  above  &» 
surfkce  of  the  ocean  and  kept  from  blowing  away  by  a  scanty  growth 
of  beach  grsas.  But  on  difg^ing  down  two  or  three  feet  anywhere 
into  this  sami,  which  was  brooght  there  by  ocean  currents,  and  is 
kept  there  by  conflicting  tides,  a  well  of  fmah  water  may  be  ob- 
taiiied.  Whence  comes  this  water  t  Manifestly  from  the  rain  that 
&lls  upon  tbs  island  ;  for  modem  inrestigations  have  clearly  shown 
that  partjcles  of  mere  silicioiu  sand  have  no  such  power  of  remov- 
ing saline  matters  &om  solutions  as  would  serve  to  make  sea-water 
fresh. 

In  the  well-holes  on  the  island  now  in  question,  the  fresh  water 
fiiUs  and  rises  elightly  as  the  tide  of  the  ocean  ebbs  and  flows,  and 
so  it  should,  to  accord  with  our  theory.  The  water  of  the  wells  is 
nothing  but  rain-water  which,  f^ing  upon  the  sand,  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  as  by  a  sponge  :  and  the  supply  of  fresh  water  in  the 
island  is  kept  up  by  the  lain&lL 

No  doubt  the  sea-water  outside  tends  inoessantly  to  difFose  into 
the  fresh  water,  and  to  peroolate  through  the  sand  towards  the  heart 
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of  the  island;  bat  this  process  of  diffuBJon  takes  time,  and,  as 
things  now  are,  it  can  never  be  completed.  No  doubt  thorough  dif- 
fusion and  penetration  would  ensue  if  there  should  happen  to  be  at 
Muskeget  a  long  series  of  years  without  rain.  But  as  matters  really 
stand,  every  netr  rainfall  pushes  outward  the  line  of  brackish  water 
about  the  shore,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  maintained  which 
enables  the  fishermen  to  get  fresh  water  by  digging  only  a  few  feet 
bock  &om  the  sea-beach. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  illustration  an  exceedingly  simple  in- 
stance of  a  state  of  things  which  exists  everywhere,  in  all  kinds  of 
soils.  Rain  falling  from  the  clonds  soaks  into  the  earth  and  remains 
there  as  "  ground- water,"  at  a  height  determined  by  the  head  of 
wat^r  around  it  The  surrounding  water  may  be  that  of  the  sea 
immediately,  aa  at  Muskeget,  or,  as  most  commonly,  it  may  be 
other  ground-water  in  the  soil  of  ailjaoent  fields  dependent  finally 
for  the  most  part  npon  the  back  action  of  brook-  or  river-  or  sea- 
water  for  the  height  at  which  it  stands.  An  instance  has  been 
noticed  where  the  bock  pressure  of  the  river  Rhine  at  high  water 
affected  the  height  of  water  in  a  well  1670  feet  distant  tcom  the 
river's  edge,  and  Chaumont  has  noticed  also  in  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, that  a  well  83  feet  deep  and  140  feet  above  mean  water  level 
was  affected  by  tides  in  the  Hamhle  River,  at  a  distance  of  2240 
feet. 

In  studying  this  subject,  it  will  be  instructive  to  reflect  upon  what 
must  happen  to  the  rain-water  which  falls  upon  a  narrow,  isolated 
ridge  of  gravel,  and  to  couMder  how  the  draining  away  of  water 
from  the  gravel,  which  is  now  rapidly  accomplished,  would  be  re- 
tarded if  the  ridge  were  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea  almost  to  the  level  of 
its  summit ;  or  if,  instead  of  water,  the  ridge  were  to  be  completely 
surrounded  with  earth  of  one  kind  or  another.  Whenever  water 
gets  enclosed  between  impervious  beds  or  layers  of  soil,  a  Sowing 
spring  may  often  be  had  by  pricking  the  superimposed  layer.  From 
causes  like  this  fresh  water  sometimes  spouts  up  from  beneath  the 
sea.  It  did  so  formerly  in  Boston  Harbor,  at  a  point  now  covered 
by  Long  Whar£  Were  there  no  sea  around  Musket,  if  that 
island  could  be  left  in  the  air  high  and  dry  aa  a  hill  of  sand,  most 
of  the  water  would  soon  drain  out  of  it,  and  holes  might  be  dug  in 
the  sand  in  vain. 

So  too,  if  numerous  powerful  pnmps  were  set  in  action  to  draw 
water  from  the  welb  in  the  sand,  sea-water  would  eventually  soak 
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into  them.  Roberts  has  deaciibed  a  condition  of  things  at  Livet^ 
pool  Tbich  consists  tsi;  neariy  with  the  last-nained  supposition. 
He  says  that  beneath  the  buildings  and  paremente  of  that  citf  there 
are  pebble  beds,  in  the  so-called  Buntei  sandstone,  which  ara  overlaid 
by  a  thick  layer  of  impervioas  boulder  clay.  Every  day  several 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  are  pumped  out  from  welts  simk  in  the 
pebble  beds,  though  from  the  circumstances  above  stated  it  is  im- 
possible that  much,  if  any,  of  this  water  can  have  percolated  direutly 
down  from  the  surfoce  into  the  sandstone.  Uanifestly  this  Urge 
supply  of  water  must  come  from  some  distant  source ;  and,  from  the 
observed  fact  that  the  water  of  the  welb  beeomes  more  and  more 
brackish  with  the  course  of  years,  it  is  evident  that,  ever  since  the 
wella  have  been  established  and  drawn  from,  sea-water  from  the 
rivei  Mersey  has  been  continually  percolating  in  towards  the  wells  ; 
that  is  to  say,  experience  shows  that  the  gTonnd-wat«r  proper  to  the 
locality  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  botb  to  push  bock  the  sea- 
water,  as  of  old,  and  to  supply  the  new  drain  occasioned  by  the 
continual  pumping  from  the  wells. 

As  one  example  among  several,  Eoberts  gives  analyses  of  water 
taken  ftom  a  well  eitoated  800  yards  from  the  river  Mersey  and 
600  yards  from  the  nearest  dock  :  — 


BlUtlnSotaUaiililUis 

Qrelni  per  Gallon. 

In  the  RlT 

W«U-w»lar. 

InlMT. 

IB187L 

Id  ISrs. 

Hint. 

CblorideorSodiam 

133.44 

2D8.S1 

Chloride  of  Hignesiam 

49.01 

63.49 

Chloride  or  Calcium 

G1.45 

e».28 

Tottl  chloride. 

2SS.90 

311.39 

1334.9 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

26. 6S 

S7.SS 

CarboMU  of  UignoU 

2.22 

1.10 

atbontto  of  Lime 

8.08 

0.68 

SitnU)  ot  aodi. 

2.15 

Toul  solidB 

231.00 

mJs 

3S8.Sfl 

1505.0 

Between  the  years  1867  and  1671  the  salts  increaaed  19.63^  and 
between  1871  and  1878  they  further  increased  40.64%.  The  rate 
of  increase  during  the  first  perio<l  was  almost  5%  per  anmim,  while 
during  the  second  period  it  was  nearly  6%.  This  difference  consists 
with  the  fact  that  much  more  water  vnis  pumped  from  the  well  dur- 
ing the  second  period.  Since  1871,  295,200  gallons  daily  have 
been  taken  bom  the  well,  or  very  nearly  90,000,000  gBllons  per 
aunom.      There  are  several  such  wells  within  a  mile  of  the  river. 
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yielding  daily  Bsreral  million  gallons  of  wat».    Thia  yield  haa  been 

continuous  for  many  yeara,  but  the  water  has  become  more  brackiah 

each  year,  ao  that  in  aome  cases  it  is  now  lialf  as  salt  as  sea-water. 

Tkt  Soil  a  JfouUned  Sponge. 

The  soil  upon  the  earth's  euriace,  with  much  of  tbe  rock  also,  may 
be  r^arded,  at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  world  that  are  proper  for 
agricultare,  as  if  it  were,  like  the  cited  aand  island,  a  great  spongo 
full  of  water  up  to  a  certain  height.  N^ear  the  surface,  it  usually 
happens  that  this  sponge  of  earth  is  merely  damp,  and  not  actually 
wet.  Here  its  pores  are  full  of  air,  oiiil  only  some  comparatively 
speaking  small  quantities  of  moisture  cling  to  the  solid  irartioiis  of 
tbe  earth  by  force  of  capillary  attraction.  But  at  and  below  a  certain 
small  depth  all  the  intereticea  of  the  sponge  of  earth  are  filled  with 
water,  ao  that  there  would  be  a  continuous  sheet  of  tbis  liquid  were 
it  not  for  the  &ct  that  the  fluid  particles  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  solid  particles  of  soil.  Ont  from  the  lower,  i.  e.  the 
wet  portion  of  the  sponge  of  earth,  there  is  everywhere  a  constant 
alow  draining  away  of  ground-water  into  and  towards  tbe  sea ;  jnst 
as  there  is  at  Uuskeget  after  a  fall  of  tain  has  made  tbe  head  of 
water  within  the  island  greater  than  the  head  of  water  in  tbe  aea 
outside.  As  was  said,  the  water  in  the  wells  there  sinks  and  rises 
accordingly  as  the  fall  or  rise  of  the  tide  decreases  or  inci^iaaeB  the 
external  head. 

This  draining  away  of  the  grouud-water  is  of  course  impeded  hen 
and  there  by  the  presence  of  impervious  layers  of  soil  or  rock,  such 
as  were  just  now  alluded  to ;  but  tht-ae  hindrances  are  of  excep- 
tional character,  and  their  existence  does  not  in  any  way  invalidate 
the  general  argument. 

The  growth  of  trees  upon  places  like  the  Milldam  in  Boston,  and 

the  little  oases  of  upland  which  occur  frequently  upon  some  of  the 

salt  marshes  of  the  New  England  coast  point  out,  as  well  as  the 

sand  island,  the  presence  and  the  source  of  ground-water. 

Movemmlt  of  the  Ground-waUr. 

Tet  another  illustration  may  here  be  given,  which  is  perhaps  erett 
more  striking  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  inasmuch  as  some  of  tha 
conditions  of  tbe  experiment  were  artificial. 

It  is  but  a  few  yeara,  comparatively  speaking,  since  the  large 
tract  of  land  in  Boston  known  as  the  Back  Bny  district  was  covered 
to  no  small  depth  with  salt  water.  The  Back  Bay,  which  formerly 
lay  behind  the  city,  has  been  filled  up,  since  1858,  with  dean  sandy 
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gnvel,  BO  that  the  mrfaca  of  the  soil,  on  which  houses  sie  now  built, 
la  elevated  a  considerable  number  of  feet  above  the  aalt-water  leveL 
At  the  b^DniDg  of  the  operation  of  Blling,  a  railway  was  run  acroea 
the  middle  of  the  bajr  on  piles,  and  the  gravel  was  dumped  into  the 
water  hy  car-loada  in  such  manner  that  every  load  of  the  gravel  wu 
thoroughly  soaked  with  salt  water,  excepting  that  very  amall  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  which  went  to  form  the  upperuoet  layer  or 
earfoce  of  the  land. 

In  1870,  when  the  outer  edge  of  a  part  of  the  filling  waa  jnet  be- 
yond Dartmouth  Street  at  the  west,  and  at  the  line  of  the  Provi- 
dence Bailruad  at  the  eouth,  oa  it  had  been  then  for  five  or  six  years, 
there  waa  still  —  at  the  point  where  the  Albany  and  Providence 
railways  isteieect  —  a  little  pool  of  water  that  was  separated  but  a 
few  feet  ftom  the  salt  water  of  the  unfilled  bay  by  a  low,  narrow 
strip  of  gravel  On  noticing  that  fru^  hved  in  this  pool,  I  had  soma 
of  the  water  ^m  it  analyzed,  to  see  how  much  saltnesa  the  creatnrw 
could  withstand.  To  my  surprise,  it  appeared  that  the  water  was 
&eah  water. 

Following  up  the  inqniiy,  analyeee  were  made  of  ground-water 
taken  from  several  difierent  points  upon  the  filled  land,  the  sam- 
ples having  been  collected  at  a  comparatively  dry  time  from  holes 
that  had  been  dug  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  off  the  licods  of  piles 
upon  which  buildings  were  to  be  erected.  The  results  of  the  analy- 
ses^ are  given  in  the  following  table. 


1.  One  litre  of  vst«T  taken  rrom  frog  paddle  at  the  ii 

the  tmiUays  contained  of  eommon  aalt O.SDBB 

3.  One  litre  Tmrn  a  well.hole  at  comer  of  Berkoley  and  Bojliton 

Btrwta  (Hotel  Berkelrj) O.SSM 

8.   One  litre  rrom  a  trell-hole,  thm  not  far  from  tlie  nnfilled  liaj,  on 

Dartmoath  Street,  opposite  the  Huaeuro  of  Fine  Arts    .     .     .      O.SOOl 

4.  Ooe  litre  dipped  from  the  atill  open  bay,  betwran  the  twoniiliraja    17.S1S8 
B.   Ona  litre  dipped  from  tbe  open  hay,  half-iray  between  Dartmonth 

and  Parker  Strerta 1S.U28 

4.  One  Htre  dipped  from  the  open  bay  at  another  point,  neaier 

Charlea  Biver 2D.1IG9 

At  the  time  these  analyses  were  made  there  was  a  narrow  line  or 
ditch  of  fresh  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  Providence  Bailiood 

'  These  analyKM  were  made  by  my  lamented  fiiend,  Wm.  Bipley  Vichola, 
aahaeqaently  widely  known  m  an  authority  on  the  chpmiatry  of  vaten,  who 
iFai  at  that  time  my  aasiatant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Haaaachnaett*  Inatitata 
of  Tachnol<^.  —  F.  B.  a 
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filled  with  rushes  and  flags,  and  other  fresh-water  plaats,  although 
the  hind  where  the  ditch  then  was  had  been  filled  in  bat  a  few 
years,  and  waa  separated  from  salt  water  by  nothing  but  the  low 
railroad  bed.  From  all  these  facts  it  appears  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  few  years  which  had  elapsed  siuce  the  land  had  been  made, 
the  ground-water  of  the  soil  had  pushed  out  almost  the  whole  of  the 
salt  water  with  which  the  gravel  must  have  been  saturated  at  the 
time  of  the  GUiug  in. 

In  BO  &r  as  the  water  in  it  is  concerned,  the  whole  territory  had 
in  &ct  arrived  at  the  condition  proper  to  a  normal  soil.  Freeh 
water  could  be  bad  upon  it  anywhere,  as  it  can  now,  by  digging 
wells  of  Tery  few  feet  in  depth.  It  was  noticeable,  furthermore,  in 
1870,  as  it  has  been  in  more  recent  years,  that  in  the  spring-time 
the  ground-water  stands  at  a  much  higher  level  in  the  excavations 
that  are  made  in  this  land  for  laying  the  foundations  of  hoiiaee  than 
it  does  in  midsummer  or  early  autumn,  afler  time  has  been  afforded 
for  the  water  derived  from  the  rains  of  winter  and  spring  to  drain 
away  into  the  sea.  One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  &ct, 
which  seems  indceit  to  have  been  fully  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  builders,  ia  tliat  piles  had  better  be  driven  in  late  summer  or 
early  autumn,  so  that  their  heads  may  be  sawn  off  without  any  such 
expense  foe  puniping  out  the  foundation  trenches  as  has  to  be  in- 
curred whenever  the  level  of  the  ground-water  has  been  brought 
somewhat  nearer  the  surface  by  the  rains  of  late  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring. 

Tht  Wata-TaMe. 

It  is  this  ground  or  bottom  water,  —  subsoil  water,  or  under- 
ground water,  as  it  is  often  called — which  supplies  wells  and  springs, 
and  for  that  matter  brooks  and  rivers,  at  all  times  excepting  those 
when  rain-  or  snow-water  is  flowing  off  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  npon  the  enormous  importance 
of  it  for  the  growth  of  crops. 

Engineers  call  the  upper  surface  of  ground-water  the  "  water- 
table,"  and  they  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  lies  at  very  differ- 
ent depths  in  different  soils  and  places,  and  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Sometimes  the  water-table  is  at  the  very  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  at  a  depth  of  no  more  than  a  tew  inches  or  a  feiv  feet^ 
while  in  other  situations  it  may  lie  perhaps  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  land.  Much  depends  on  whether  the  soil  is 
porous  or  compact,  whether  or  not  the  upi>er  soil  is  underlaid  by 
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impenneable  strata,  aod  whether  or  not  there  is  ready  opportanity 
for  the  water  to  flow  out  sideways  and  so  escape  from  the  BoiL 

The  position  of  the  watet-table,  i.  e.  the  height  of  the  gronnd* 
water,  is  contiuually  changing,  and  the  rate  of  change  natonlly 
varies  very  much  in  different  places.  Geneially  speaking,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  highest  and  lowest  points  nached  by  the  water- 
table  iu  the  course  of  a  year  amounts  to  several  feet  at  the  least. 
At  Munich,  for  example,  this  distance  is  estimated  at  10  feet.  But 
in  some  places  tlie  rise  and  foil  of  the  ground-water  may  be  no 
mare  than  a  few  inches  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  Saugor,  in 
Central  India,  the  wate^tahle  is  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  land  in  the  rainy  season,  while  it  is  17  feet  deep  in  May. 
At  Jnbbulpoor  it  is  2  feet  from  the  surfoce  in  the  wet  season,  and 
12  or  15  feet  iu  the  dry  season. 

The  rate  at  which  the  ground-water  drains  away  may  depend  not 
only  on  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  and  of  the  back  pressure  from 
brooks  and  rivers  or  from  the  sea,  but  on  the  amount  of  water  that 
flows  in  from  behind,  as  it  were.  It  lias  sometimes  been  noticed 
that  rains  occurring  in  distant  places  may  cause  the  ground-water 
to  rise,  notably  on  plains  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  hills.  Occasion- 
ally in  such  situations  the  effect  of  rains  may  not  be  felt  until  sev- 
eral weeks,  or  even  mouths,  have  elapsed  since  they  felL 
WetU  and  Ponds. 

An  ordinary  well  is  nothing  but  a  hole  sunk  a  little  below  the 
level  at  which  ground-water  habitually  remains  in  the  soil  It  is 
a  hole  made  lai^  enough  to  contain  an  amount  of  water  somewhat 
greater  than  is  likely  to  he  consumed  at  any  one  moment  or  hour. 
A  pond  is  often  nothing  but  a  large  well.  An  Artesian  well  is  a 
boring  that  is,  generally  speaking,  driven  until  it  reaches  ground- 
water that  is  supplied  from  some  distant  source.  Sometimes  the 
Artesian  boring  reaches  vrater  which  is  confined  under  pressure,  and 
then  a  fountain  or  "flowing  well"  is  obtained.  Years  ago,  water 
was  ohtained  for  several  manufacturing  estahlishments  on  the 
Cambridge  marshes  by  boring  down  through  the  peat  into  the  wa- 
ter-bearing subsoil  below  the  lowest  depth  of  the  salt  water  of  the 
river.  From  these  wells  the  fresh  water  had  to  be  lifted,  of  course, 
with  pumps. 

There  is  a  simple  device  for  reaching  the  ground-water  that  finds 
much  favor  in  this  country,  which  consists  simply  in  driving  nar- 
row iron  tubes  into  the  ground  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the 
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watei^table,  and  then  pumping  the  watet  through  the  tubes.  Th« 
first  length  of  tube  is  closed  at  the  rery  end,  but  has  many  small 
holes  bored  through  its  sides  near  the  end.  This  first  tube  is  driveD 
into  the  soil  with  sledge-bammera  ;  a  second  length  of  tube  is  then 
screwed  to  it,  and  driven  down  as  before ;  then  a  third  length  ia 
screwed  on  and  driven ;  and  the  process  is  continued  until  the  level 
of  the  water  is  reached. 

On  attaching  a  pump  to  the  tube,  and  Torking  it,  quantities  of 
sand  and  fine  earth  are  brought  up  with  the  water  at  first,  so  that  a 
sort  of  reservoir  to  collect  and  hold  a  supply  of  water  is  soon 
washed  out  around  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

This  method  can  hardly  be  applicable  in  stiff  clays,  or  when 
there  are  rocks  or  boulders  in  the  soil ;  but  for  many  loamy,  sandy, 
and  gravelly  regions  it  has  great  merit.  It  is  readily  applicable  od 
low-lying,  sandy  plains,  and  has  often  been  found  invaluable  by 
armies  of  invasion,  as  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when  it  waa 
invented,  and  more  recently  by  the  English  armies  in  Abyssinia 
and  Egypt. 

Height  0/ Ground-Water  VariaiU. 

As  was  just  now  said,  the  he^ht  of  the  ground-water,  that  is  to 
say  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  varies  greatly  at 
different  times  in  any  given  soil  according  to  the  permeability  of 
the  soil,  and  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  heavy  laiua. 
More  or  less  ground-water  will  naturally  be  present  according  as  a 
season  is  wet  or  dry,  and  as  less  or  more  time  has  been  allowed 
for  it  to  drain  away.  Its  movements  are  usually  slow  after  the 
first  flush  of  water  caused  by  spring  rains  has  subsided.  . 

When  people  speak  of  wells  and  springs  as  being  "full"  01 
"  low,"  their  meaning  is  that  the  ground- water  is  up  or  down.  So 
too,  a  "  never-failing  well "  is  one  that  has  been  sunk  so  deeply 
into  the  domain  of  the  ground-water  that  the  store  of  water  in 
the  soil  is  ample,  even  in  late  summer,  for  the  demands  that 
are  made  upon  it.  It  happens  constantly,  of  course,  in  many 
places,  that  before  the  supplies  of  such  a  well  are  wholly  ex- 
hausted by  the  natural  draining  away  of  the  ground-water  and  by 
pnmping  they  are  replenished  more  or  lees  completely  by  new  falls 
of  rain. 

Uany  interesting  observations  upon  the  flow,  or  rather  the  pe^ 
eolation  of  ground-water,  have  been  made  by  engineers  in  various 
localities  when  studying  the  qaestion  of  supplying  potable  watsr 
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to  towns,  —  notably   in   connection    with    the  water    snpplj  of 

BiDoklyo,  N.  Y.,  as  wall  as  that  of  Munich  and  that  of  fieriio.* 

Gradvtg  and  Sxeavaiing  may  do  Harm  by  chaitgUig  Vi» 

PotUion  of  Ground-water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  a  growing  city  the  significance  of  the  gronnd- 
watoi  for  the  support  of  vegetation  is  constantly  brought  to  notice 
by  the  sufferings  of  large  trees  near  places  where  the  land  has  been 
considcTably  disturbed,  either  by  excavating  oi  filling,  as  where 
banks  of  gravel  are  dug  down,  or  roads  and  avenues  ara  built.  It 
wQI  constantly  be  seen  in  such  cases,  even  where  no  roots  have  been 
laid  bara,  that  trees  pine  away  or  die  simply  becaose  their  relations 
with  the  ground-water  have  been  disturbed.  A  tree  may  sufEar 
ftom  this  cause  either  because  the  water  can  now  drain  away  out 
of  the  laud  more  quickly  and  completely  than  was  possible  before ; 
or  because,  convereely,  the  building  up  of  a  new  bank  of  earth  haa 
put  a  check  upon  the  old  system  of  drainage,  and  compelled  th« 
ground-water  to  remain  so  long  upon  the  roots  of  the  tree  that  thoy 
ars  smothered  or  "  drowned  out." 

Even  in  cities,  highly  interesting  efiects  are  often  produced  by 
proeeaaes  of  grading  or  excavating.  In  Boston,  for  example,  there 
is  a  district  lying  around  Church  Street  which  was  originally  low 
land  that  sloped  gently  down  to  the  water's  edge.  This  declivity 
was  built  upon  many  years  ago,  long  before  there  was  any  thought 
that  the  Back  Bay  just  now  spoken  of  would  ever  be  filled  up. 
But  OS  soon  as  the  Back  Bay  bad  been  filled  with  gravel  to  its 
present  high  level,  the  Church  Street  district,  lying  behind  it,  so 
to  say,  and  at  a  lover  level,  became  undrainahle,  and  as  good  aa 
uninhabitable,  not  only  because  the  water  proper  to  it  oould  ao 
longer  find  an  outlet,  bat  because  ground-water  from  the  compara- 
tively  high  new  land  soaked  out  continually  upon  the  lower  ttact 
which  lay  beside  it.  To  obviate  this  trouble  all  the  houses  upon 
the  older  land  had  to  be  raised  up  by  means  of  screws,  and  gravel 
was  thrown  in  beneath  them  until  the  surfiice  of  the  land  was 
almost  as  high  as  that  of  the  adjoining  new  tract  But  one  of 
the  results  of  this  operation  was  to  make  a  new  stretch  of  table 
land  behind  houses  facing  the  Public  Garden,  and  into  the  cellars 
of  some  of  these  houses  ground-water  immediately  proceeded  to  flow, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  occupants. 

1  Compars  W.  E.  Nichols  In  hU  book  on  "W»Ur  Sapply,"  New  York, 
1S83,  p.  100. 
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SeveTal  other  similar  instances  that  have  occurred  in  Boston 
might  be  mentioned.  One  set  of  men  will  build  houses  just  above 
the  mteh  level;  but  directly  another  set  of  men  will  fill  iti  the 
land  nest  adjoining  to  a  proper  height,  and  &om  this  higher  land 
the  ground-water  will  inevitably  flow  towards  the  lower.  Neib 
the  city  authorities  step  in,  and  Taise^  at  groat  expense,  the  houses 
on  the  low  tiact,  and  iu  so  doing  usually  cause  the  difficulty  to 
pass  along  to  a  new  place.  The  houses  upon  the  region  about 
Dover  Street  in  Boston,  for  example,  have  been  lifted  twice  dnriog 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  at  the  coat  of  the  city,  and  gravel  baa 
been  thrown  in  beneath  them  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  land. 
Hate  of  Pereokuion  of  Ground-teater. 

An  interesting  ezample  of  the  rate  at  which  water  percolates 
through  soil  is  afforded  by  the  Natron  Ponds  between  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  These  so-called  ponds  are  a  series  of  rock- 
walled  basins  about  thirty-five  miles  west  from  the  £osetta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  They  are  fed  by  infiltration  from  the  Nile,  whose 
waters  take  three  months  or  mora  to  percolute  through  the  Intet- 
jacent  desert  of  sand  and  lock.  Thus,  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile 
culminates  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  September,  after  which 
the  water  of  the  river  b^ins  to  fall  gradually ;  but  the  annual 
rise  of  the  water  in  the  Natron  Ponds  begins  only  about  the  end 
of  December,  and  continues  till  the  midtUe  of  March,  when  the 
fall  commences. 

The  water  that  percolates  through  the  desert  dissolves  out  irom  it 
ft  qniintity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  and  carries  them 
into  the  ponds ;  and  when  the  water  evaporates  during  the  summer, 
these  ealiue  mattere  crystallize  out,  and  are  collected  and  sold,  as 
they  have  been  time  out  of  mind. 

£e»l  Heighl  for  Grovnd-water. 

The  height  of  the  ground-water  may  be  ascertained  in  any  spe- 
cial case  by  noting  that  of  the  surface  of  a  well,  or  any  open  ditch 
or  hole  in  which  water  is  standing.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  water  in  such  ditch  or  well  is  usually  a  little  lower  than 
that  of  the  water  in  the  soil 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  foregoing  statement  would 
rarely  be  true  for  a  stiff  clay  soil.  In  clay  soils  the  wells  are  com- 
monly "  overshot  wells,"  as  the  term  \a;  i.  e.  they  ace  mere  pita 
to  receive  and  hold  the  surface  water,  which  flows  into  them  at 
the  top. 
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The  proper  height  at  which  ground-water  should  stAud  in  order 
best  to  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  the  growing  plant  ia  a  question 
of  no  little  complexity.  There  are  numberless  swamp  plants  which 
prefer  to  have  their  roots  constantly  immersed  in  ground-water. 
Rioe  also,  and  the  cranberry,  and  ribbou^^rass,  and  a  few  other 
useful  grasses,  flourish  with  their  roots  actually  wet.  But  as  a 
general  nile  the  plauta  of  cultivation  cannot  bear  such  an  excess 
of  this  kind  of  moisture  ;  it  is  with  them  much  as  it  is  with  green- 
house plants,  there  must  be  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  the 
plant  will  drown. 

Mauy  plants  having  powerful  roots  do  indeed  send  some  of 
them  down  to  the  bottom  water.  There  are  innumenble  examples 
upon  record,  for  that  matter,  of  the  choking  of  drains  by  the  roots 
of  various  kinds  of  clover,  and  of  turnips,  grape-vines,  and  the  like. 
As  has  been  shown  withal,  under  the  head  of  Water  Culture,  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  gmat  variety  of  plants  in  mere  water.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  it  is  notorious  that  plants  flourish  best  in  soils 
where  the  ground-water  is  several  feet  distant  from  the  surface  of 
the  soiL  In  the  cultivation  of  moors  and  bogs  in  Europe,  it  is  held 
as  one  essential  condition  of  success  that  the  ground-water  must 
be  kept  at  least  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land  in  summer, 
and  as  much  as  two  feet  below  the  surface  in  winter. 

The  comparatively  low  temperature  of  ground-water  is  un- 
doubtedly one  reason  why  the  too  close  proximity  of  such  water  is 
obnoxious  to  plants.  A  distinction  mnst  always  be  carefully  made 
betweeo  running  water  like  that  of  a  brook,  or  of  an  0)>en  drain 
even,  and  the  cold  sluggish  grouud-water.  A  noteworthy  example 
of  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  this  case  is  to  be  seen  in  the  floating 
isUnds  of  the  old  IklexiRana,  as  well  as  those  still  to  be  seen  in 
China  and  in  Cashmere.  These  islands  were  great  flats  of  basket- 
work  made  strong  enough  to  carry  a  layer  of  earth,  which  was  of 
conrae  kept  continually  moist  by  the  water  of  the  lake  on  which 
the  island  floated.  But  the  ground-water  in  the  earth  of  these 
islands  was  really  the  surface  water  of  the  lake,  L  e.  a  warm,  liviug 
water,  in  every  way  fit  to  bo  used  for  irrigation.  The  roots  of  the 
maiie  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  that  were  grown  upon 
these  floating  islands  must  have  been  continually  Immeised  in  the 
ground-water ;  but,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  in 
water  culture,  the  ground-water  was  of  a  kind  that  did  the  roots  no 
'  harm. 
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For  many  cropa  —  perhaps  foi  most  crope  —  it  is  held  that  wbsre 
the  eoU,  though  light  or  gravetly,  is  in  good  heart,  the  ground-water 
should  be  from  four  to  eight  feet  distant  from  the  surface.  The 
grasses,  however,  and  some  other  plants,  sucli  as  squashes  and  pota- 
toes, succeed  well  in  certain  soils  where  the  ground-water  is  yetj 
much  Iiigher  tlian  this. 

Almost  any  one  can  recall  from  his  own  ohservatiou  plots  of 
grass-land  where  the  ground-water  is  at  juat  the  right  height  for 
this  kind  of  regetatioa.  At  the  banks  of  brooks  it  might  perhaps 
be  said  that  the  influence  of  flowing  water  is  felt,  and  that  the 
observed  luxuriance  is  due  to  irrigation  from  the  brook  rather  than 
to  the  presence  of  ground-water.  Usually,  however,  this  concep- 
tion would  not  be  true ;  for  in  the  generality  of  such  cases  it  is 
ground-water  percolating  towards  the  brook  that  supplies  moisture 
to  the  grass.  Just  so  it  is  on  the  bottom  lands  of  livers  (inters 
vales),  and  in  reclaimed  bogs. 

A  low-Iyiug  slope,  like  the  parade  ground  on  Boston  Common, 
is  apt  to  have  ground-water  very  nearly  right  for  groas.  This 
parade  ground  would  be  a  fine  mowing-field  if  soldiers  could  be 
excluded  and  boys  decimated.  Very  much  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  Clayey  soils  retain  their  ground-water 
with  great  tenacity,  and  are  often,  on  that  account,  unfit  for  general 
culture  until  drained  by  artificial  means. 

Some  interesting  examples,  where  the  presence  of  ground-water  at 
just  the  rigbt  height  makes  the  cultivation  of  mere  sands  possible, 
are  recorded  by  Boussingault.  In  a  certain  district  in  Spain  there 
were  a  number  of  sand  dunes  composed  of  sand  so  loose  and  dry 
that  it  drifted  hither  and  thither  with  the  wind.  But  since  the 
lower  portions  of  these  hills  were  kept  continually  moist  by  the 
infiltration  of  water  from  the  Guadalquivir,  it  was  only  nacpssary  to 
remove  the  loose  sand  from  above  the  moiateneii  layer,  in  places 
where  no  great  amount  of  labor  was  required,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  very  fertile  land ;  i,  e.  a  soil  which  united  in  the  highest  de- 
gree two  essential  conditions  of  fertility,  porosity  and  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture.  The  climate,  moreover,  was  specially  well 
suited  for  land  thus  moistened,  and  it  was  found  in  fact  that  the 
levelled  dunes  yielded  abundant  crops,  particularly  when  the  sand 
was  manured.  This  instance  is  closely  related  to  the  so-called 
method  of  sand  culture,  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
many  scientific  experiments.     One  great  merit  of  the  method,  a> 
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baa  been  urged  bj  Hellri^el,  depends  on  the  remsrk&bly  conpleta 
nuuiner  in  vrhiob  the  loota  of  pUuta  develop  in  tbe  incohetent  nnd. 
A  perfect!;  developed  Bystem  uf  loots  occapyiug  eveiy  part  of  the 
Boil  proper  to  it  most  manifeotlj  be  paiticularly  well  fitted  far 
taUng  nouriehment  fix>m  that  soil,  and  from  the  water  that  cornea 
to  it 

I  have  myself  noticed  an  iastance  Bomewhat  analogona  to  the 
forgoing,  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  on  the  line  of  the 
nilway,  not  far  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  men  aand  lying  upon 
high  blufb  npon  the  river's  bank  yields  ciope  in  spite  of  the  very 
nopromising  appearance  of  the  land.  The  explanation  in  this  caae 
appeara  to  be  that  the  sand  is  fine  enongh  to  be  capillary,  and  that 
the  ground-water  ia  continually  percolating  throngb  the  bluff  towarda 
the  river,  at  a  depth  from  the  aurface  not  too  great  to  put  it  oat  of 
leach  of  the  crope.  Indeed,  the  histoiy  of  the  improvement  of  aand 
dunes  by  plantations  of  trees  ia  fall  of  instances  of  the  advantagca 
to  be  derived  from  the  groond-water  when  it  is  near  enongh  to  be 
oocesaible  to  the  loota.  The  idea  is  simply,  that,  where  there  is 
ground-water  within  reach,  trees  can  be  started,  and  wherever  this 
can  be  d<)ne  the  action  of  wind  upon  the  loose  sand  in  tbe  vicinity 
can  be  checked,  and  the  dunes  thus  be  kept  qniet  enough  to  admit 
of  grass,  and  finally  trees,  being  grown  npon  them.  In  Holland,  the 
beat  possible  potatoes  are  grown  on  sand  dunee,  thanks  to  the  pier 
ence  of  ground-water  and  the  free  nee  of  manure. 

In  some  localities,  the  presence  of  beds  of  clayey  loam,  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  permits  profitable  cropa  to 
he  grown  continually,  although  nothing  bat  sand  is  to  be  seen 
where  the  plants  are  standing.  It  is  manifest,  in  such  oases,  thet 
the  capadty  of  the  subsoil  to  hold  a  store  of  moistoie  is  the  salva- 
tion of  tbe  fanner. 

Upon  the  slopes  of  hills,  there  is  generally  a  strong  probability 
that  somewhere)  i.  e.  on  some  part  of  the  slope,  ground-water  may 
be  found  at  a  good  height  It  is  for  this  reason,  donhtleas,  as  much 
IS  on  account  of  the  soil  which  baa  been  washed  down  from  above, 
that  so  many  of  the  hill  £irms  of  New  England  are  situated  near 
tbe  bases  of  sloping  hills.  Indeed  it  might  almost  be  urged  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  positions  of  homesteftds  and  of  farms  in 
Northern  New  England  have  been  determined  by  the  [wsition  and 
character  of  the  ground-water  as  much  or  more  than  by  the  quality 
of  the  soil     The  house  was  put  where  water  could  be  ^t  handily ; 
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but  where  water  can  be  got  handily,  crops  will  flourish.  Of  course, 
as  the  countiy  haa  dried  up  through  the  deetniction  of  woodland, — 
or  rather  of  the  moesy  humua  which  the  wood  protected,— the 
relations  of  the  ground-water  to  the  surface  soil  have  been  greatly 
changed  in  many  places.  lu  the  beginning,  even  the  roads  had  to 
be  carried  along  the  high  ridgea  in  order  that  they  should  be  mod- 
erately dry,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  and  that  they  should  dry  off 
after  rain. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  moat  succeeefiil  market  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  keep  near  the  ground-water.  That  is  to  say, 
they  cultivate  low-lying  land  for  the  most  part,  — -often  that  which 
is  very  low.  And  it  is  true,  in  general,  that  the  differeaoes  noticed 
in  the  fertility  of  fields  or  districts  depends  as  often,  or  perhaps 
even  more  frequently,  upon  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  good  snppUee 
of  moisture,  as  upon  the  stores  of  plant-food  of  other  kinds  than 
water. 

In  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  indeed,  access  to  the  ground-water 
may  become  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  success  of  crops,  as  may 
be  seen  t^ora  the  following  experiments  by  Wilhelm.  It  happened 
that  an  uuusally  small  amount  of  rain  fell  in  Germany  during  the 
autumn  of  1665  and  the  following  winter,  while  from  March  to 
July,  1866,  the  rain&ll  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  average  for 
that  season.  But,  because  of  the  previous  lack  of  rain,  all  kinds 
of  crops  were  seen  to  be  suffering  from  drought  during  the  spring  of 
1S66  excepting  those  grown  upon  fields  low  enough  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  ground-water. 

In  order  to  dotermine  how  lai^e  the  deficiency  of  wal«r  leally 
was,  samples  of  soil  were  collected  at  difieient  depths  in  March  and 
June,  and  examined  as  to  how  much  moisture  was  contained  in 
them. 

I.   From  low-lying  fields,  moialtjitd  by  Uit  ground-voter. 
Sakflbs  of  March  2. 
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II.   ^oM  upland  JUlib,abme  lie  influence  of  lie  groiatd-tnater. 
Samples  of  Harcb  S. 

At  Dapth  Kind  of  In  100  Fart*  ol  ths  for  emr  too  PtrU 

to  PaM.  BoO.  PTMh  EifUl  or  D17  bith. 
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Sampliis  of  Juhb  18. 
i  S.7(  10.78 

1}  [Askbore.]  4.93  S.17 

31  0.86  0.86 

Soakage  of  Saui-ioater. 
One  point  of  primary  importance  which  it  would  be  well  for 
every  &rroer  to  know  about  if  he  could  is  that  claesed  b;  engi- 
Deere  under  the  head  "  percolation  of  rainfall " ;  for  apeaking  in 
general  terms  it  ia  true  of  moat  localitiea  that,  next  to  the  amount 
of  rain  that  actually  falls,  no  one  of  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  success  of  crops  is  of  more  importance  than  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  to  absoib  and  hold  a  good  store  of  the  water  that  falls 
npon  it. 

As  is  well  known,  the  anioant  of  rain  which  falls  npon  the 
land  varies  widely  in  different  regions.  Of  some  countriee,  such 
M  Pera  and  a  part  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Central  Asia,  it  may  be  said  that  no  rain  ever  fiills  thera  Upon  the 
table-land  of  Mexico,  and  in  many  other  localities,  rains  ara  very 
rue.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  most  abundant  rainbll  is  in 
regions  near  the  eqnator,  where  there  are  usually  regular  wet  and 
dry  seasons ;  though  in  certain  localities,  as  in  some  parts  of  Gui- 
ana, it  rains  wellnigh  continually.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  year 
through,  there  are  commonly  fewer  rainy  days  in  the  tropics  than 
in  the  temperate  zones.  While  as  many  as  95  inches  of  rain  may 
fall  at  the  equator  in  80  days,  there  are  some  1 70  rainy  days  at 
St.  Peteraburg,  although  no  more  than  17  inches  of  rain  falls  there 
in  a  year.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States  there  may 
he  some  130-odd  rainy  days  in  the  year  i^inst  perhaps  rather  more 
than  100  in  the  Sonthem  States.  The  average  minfall  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  is  something  like  S.IJ  inches,  though  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions in  different  countries.  Some  25  inches  of  rain  fall  in  a  year 
at  London,  and  nearly  380  inches  at  Vera  Ctvt. 

It  wonld  be  well  for  every  farmer,  doubtless,  if  he  could  but 
know  about  how  much  rain-water  will  soak  into  and  pass  out  from 
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the  soil  of  «ach  of  his  fields  in  the  course  of  ft  year,  aod  how  mach 
at  each  season  of  the  year.  Many  experituents  hare  been  made, 
iodeod,  in  various  looalitiea,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  proportioD 
of  the  lain-vater  that  fails  on  a  given  field  passes  into  or  through 
the  soil. 

As  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  put  it,  the  amount  of  percolation- 
water  passing  through  any  soil  depends,  first,  on  the  amount  of  the 
lain&ll ;  secondly,  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  i.  e.  its 
permeability  and  water-holding  power;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  amount 
of  evaporation  that  is  taking  place.  This  evaporation,  which  de- 
pends largely  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  air,  and 
upon  the  capillary  power  of  the  soil,  is  often  greatly  increased  when 
crops  are  growing  upon  the  land,  both  because  the  foliage  presents 
a  large  surface  for  the  evaporation  of  rain-water  which  collects 
upon  it  and  clings  to  it,  as  is  seen  very  conspicuously  in  woodland, 
and  because  the  crops  pump  up  much  water  from  the  soil  and  tran- 
spire it  as  vapor  from  their  leaves  into  the  air. 

Evaporation  must  often  be  very  large,  even  where  no  crops  are 
growing,  as  is  shown  conspicuously  when  rain  falls  upon  hot  sand. 
At  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod  a  brisk  summer  shower  falling  upon 
the  shingled  roof  of  a  house  will  be  seen  to  add  several  barrels  of 
water  to  the  contents  of  the  cistern  which  supplies  the  needs  of  the 
family.  But  sucli  a  shower  hardly  leaves  even  a  momentary 
impression  of  moistness  upon  the  bare  sand  which  suirounda  Uu 
house. 

As  regards  permeability,  Hellriegd  has  shown  that,  while  rain- 
water will  soak  into  a  soil  so  much  the  &8ter  in  proportion  as  the 
particles  of  the  soil  are  coarser,  it  is  still  true  that  where  there  an 
layers  of  coai-se  and  fine  particles  the  latter  will  take  up  and  hold 
the  largest  amount  of  water.  The  fine  earth  may  even  suck  water 
out  from  the  layer  of  coarser  materials,  and,  in  general,  it  will  not 
give  up  water  to  the  coarser  layers  until  it  has  itself  become  su^ 
charged. 

Drain-Gaiiffti. 

The  usual  method  of  studying  the  question  of  the  percolation  of 
rain-water  is  to  establish  drain-gauges  in  the  soil  of  the  field  which 
is  to  be  examined.  So  long  ago  as  1796-98,  the  English  chemist 
Dalton  sunk  a  cylinder  three  feet  deep  and  ten  inches  in  diameter 
into  the  soil,  filled  it  with  earth,  made  it  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  land,  and  after  the  first  year  grew  grass  upon  it.    By  coUect- 
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ing  the  mter  at  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder,  he  fotind  that  25%  of 
the  yearly  roiafall  hod  percolated  through  the  earth  in  it.  The 
diffennce  he  attributed  to  evaporation. 

SinmltaDeously  with  Dalton,  Uaurice  at  Geneva,  using  an  iron 
c^liudet  filled  with  earth,  found  that  the  percolation  woa  equal  to 
39%  of  a  rainfkll  amounting  to  26  inches  per  annum.  Gaaparin,  in 
the  South  of  France,  in  1821-22,  noted  20%  of  percolation  from 
a  rainfall  of  28  inches.  Dickinson,  in  England  (in  183C-43),  at  a 
locality  where  the  average  rainfall  was  26.6  inches,  useil  a  Dalton 
drain^nge  3  feet  deep  and  12  inches  wide,  filled  with  gravelly 
loam  and  grass-growa  at  the  surface.  He  found,  as  the  average  of 
eight  years'  observations,  that  11.3  inches  percolated  in  a  yeur,  or 
aJbont  42.5%  of  the  raiu&ll,  while  57.5%  either  evaporated  or  re- 
mained in  the  soil.  In  round  numbers  f  of  the  rainfall  in  this 
case  wonid  pass  out  from  the  land  through  the  drains,  though  very 
considerable  variatiooB  were  noticed,  ranging  from  33  to  S7%,  in  ths 
eonrse  of  the  experiments,  Or,  stated  in  other  terms,  while  tho 
snnoal  rainfall  ranged  from  21  to  32  inches,  and  amounted  to  from 
2.137  to  3.139  long  tons  to  the  acre,  the  annual  evnporation  was 
ftom  43  to  67%  of  the  rainfall.  The  mean  winter  rain  of  the  eight 
yeare,  i.  e.  from  October  to  March  inchisive,  was  13.95  inches,  of 
which  10,39  inches  percolated,  or  74..'i%;  wliilo  the  mean  summer 
rain  of  the  same  years,  viz.  between  April  and  September,  was 
12.67  inches,  of  which  only  0.9  inch  percolated,  or  7.1%  of  the 
ninfoU  of  these  summer  months.  During  the  warmer  months  of 
the  years  1840  and  1841  absolutely  no  water  percolated  through 
tie  drain-gange. 

Risler  in  Switzerland  (1867-66),  by  gauging  drains  that  bad  been 
laid  4  feet  deep  in  a  compact  impervious  soil,  which  bore  crops  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment,  found  that  30?^  of  the  average  annual 
tain&II  of  41  inches  percolated,  while  70%  of  it  evaporated. 

Pfaff  in  Erlangen,  and  Woldricb  at  Salzburg  and  at  Vienna, 
found  that  only  }  of  the  yearly  rainfall  percolated  through  two 
feet  of  bare  soil  when  evaporation  was  greater  than  the  rainfall ; 
that  almost  J  percolated  when  evaporation  was  equal  to  the  rain- 
fall ;  and  that  rather  mora  than  J  percolated  when  evaporation  wa« 
somewhat  less  than  the  rainfalh  Woldrich  found  invariably  that 
less  water  percolated  2  feet  in  soil  upon  which  grass  was  growing 
than  in  a  hare  soil.  Very  light  rains  were  wholly  loat  by  evapora* 
tion  &om  the  giaas,  because  the  drops  clung  to  the  leaves  nntil  tbey 
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eTftporated.  Dariog  late  autumn  and  winter  the  diffennces  be- 
tween the  percolation  in  bare  laud  dnd  that  which  was  graaa-grown 
were  less  than  they  were  from  May  to  September.  lu  Janaaiy 
they  were  least,  and  it  was  noticed,  wheu  the  ground  was  frozen 
and  covered  with  snow,  that  the  soil  water  in  the  bare  land  con- 
tinued to  sink  to  a  greater  depth  than  it  did  in  the  graas-covered 
earth.  When  the  snow  melted  in  spring,  the  water  from  it  passed 
into  the  bare  land  much  quicker  and  in  larger  quantity  than  it  did 
into  the  soil  that  was  grass-covered. 

With  the  first  awakening  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  the  diSer- 
encea  between  the  bare  and  the  grass  land  became  more  prominent, 
both  because  of  evaporation  of  water  that  had  cLung  to  the  blades  of 
grass  and  because  of  the  transpiration  of  water  by  the  plants.  The 
greatest  differences  were  noticed  in  hot  summer  weather,  viz.  in 
June  and  July.  In  May  not  quite  half  as  much  water  percolated 
through  the  grass  land  as  through  the  bare  earth ;  and  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  June,  at  Salzburg,  23.16  linee  of  water  passed 
through  the  bare  soil  against  only  0,23  line  that  passed  through 
the  grass-covered  earth.  A  similar  contrast  was  observed  in  July 
also.  The  monthly  differences  between  the  bare  and  the  grass- 
covered  land  were  as  follows :  May,  25% ;  June,  53% ;  July,  23% ; 
August,  29%;  September,  12%.  At  Vieuna  in  the  winter  7^%  lees 
water  percolated  2  feet  in  grass  land  than  in  land  that  vras  bare, 
while  for  the  spring  months  the  figures  were  22^%  ;  or  15%,  taking 
winter  and  spring  together.  At  Salzburg  35J%  lees  wat«r  perco- 
lated through  grass  land  in  aummer  than  passed  through  the  bare 

Some  of  the  results  of  percolation  experiments  made  in  woodlands 
by  Bavarian  observere  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page  under 
the  head  of  Mulching.  In  these  Bavarian  experiments  it  was 
found  that  in  winter  and  spring  rather  more  water  dropped  from 
drain-gauges  that  were  *  feet  deep  than  from  those  1  foot  deep ; 
i.  e.  within  these  limits  of  depth  there  was  less  water  in  the  upper 
layera  of  the  soil  at  that  time  of  year  than  in  the  lower  layers.  In 
autumn  and  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  jjcrcolation  water  di- 
minished as  the  depth  of  the  gauges  was  greater.  In  summer,  in- 
deed, there  was  leas  than  half  as  much  water  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  as 
at  1  foot.  All  of  which  illustrates  the  well-known  importance  of 
the  store  of  water  which  accumulates  in  the  laud  from  the  nuns  of 
late  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring. 
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From  a  niu&ll  of  any  given  amount,  more  water  will  soak  into 
Ibe  ground  wben  it  comes  in  the  form  of  moderate  persistent  rain 
than  when  it  Sills  in  short  heavy  showers,  and  the  &ct  is  spAcially 
true,  of  coorae,  as  regards  hillsides  or  any  sloping  land.  But  it 
has  been  found  to  be  true,  in  Central  Europe,  that,  excepting  short 
sharp  showers,  more  water  will  soak  into  level  ground  at  a  given 
time  &om  a  heavy  rain  than  from  two  lighter  rains  yielding  the 
same  amouut  of  water  to  a  rain-gange,  manifestly  because  of  the 
better  chance  for  evaporation  in  the  second  case.  In  any  event,  the 
percolation  of  rain-water  is  greatly  modified  by  evaporation ;  and 
since  evaporation  is  much  more  rapid  from  the  upper  layers  of  tlie 
soil  than  from  the  lower  layers,  it  eometimea  happens  that  water 
may  still  be  dropping  from  a  drain-gauge  even  at  a  depth  of  one  foot 
some  considerable  time  after  the  last  rain  has  iatlen. 

In  Bavaiia,  much  more  of  the  water  from  a  given  amount  of 
lainbll  percolates  in  winter  than  in  summer,  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  evaporation  in  winter;  and  for  a  similar  reason  much 
more  of  the  rain  that  fells  ou  a  drain-gauge  kept  In  the  shade  of  a 
wood  during  the  summer  months  will  percolate,  than  can  at  that 
season  pass  through  a  drain-gauge  ke|)t  in  an  open  field. 

In  general,  it  appeared  that,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  evaporation 
ftom  May  to  the  end  of  Septeraber  the  moisture  in  the  soil  dimin- 
ished, while  with  the  diminution  of  evaporation  in  October  and  the 
later  months  the  moisture  in  the  soil  increased.  So  that,  even  if 
the  amount  of  rainfall  in  late  autumn  and  winter  were  to  be  con- 
eiderably  smaller  than  it  is  in  summer,  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  soil  would  still  be  larger  during  the  cold  months  than  during 
those  which  are  warm.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  soil  stands  in  no  direct  proportion  to  the  rainfall  of  the  several 
months. 

In  the  same  sense  that  tillage  may  promote  percolation,  by  loos- 
ening and  lightening  the  soil,  so  that  water  can  freely  enter  it,  so 
does  a  thick  mat  of  vegetation  hinder  the  admission  of  water.  Any 
crop  that  stands  thick,  and  fills  the  soil  with  roots  that  are  entwined 
one  with  another,  hinders  the  percolation  of  rain-water.  Much  less 
water  will  soak  through  grass  sod  than  into  bare  earth,  and  Eai'o- 
pean  foresteis  have  noticed  a  similar  hindrance  when  the  soil  is 
covered  with  the  matted  roots  of  heath  plants.  On  this  account,  it 
has  been  urged  that,  when  young  trees  are  to  be  planted,  it  will  be 
best  to  remove  heath,  gross,  or  the  like,  and  to  cover  the  land  with 
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a  ixytst  of  loose  litter,  sach  as  will  permit  water  to  pass  thiongh  it. 
On  the  eame  account,  it  haa  been  urged  that  large  trees  growing  in  ft 
wood  so  sitimted  tbat  they  get  no  other  water  than  the  nin  which 
falls  upon  them  may  perhape  do  better  in  case  there  is  a  growth  of 
underbrush  beneath  them  instead  of  a  sod  of  grass ;  but  in  tbia 
case  the  water  taken  by  the  shrubs  for  their  own  support  might 
perhaps  more  than  counterbalance  the  increased  soakage.  The 
trouble  with  the  grass  sod,  or  similar  mat,  is  not  only  that  the 
plants  use  water  and  hold  it  upon  their  leaves  to  be  evaporated, 
but  tbat  the  felted  roots  offer  a  serious  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  admission  of  water. 

None  of  the  water  of  light  siinimer  showers  penetrates  &r  into 
the  soil  in  any  event,  because  it  evaporates  from  the  upper  layers  of 
soil,  and,  from  the  causes  just  now  enumerated,  it  may  happen  that 
sncb  showen  will  be  as  good  as  lost  on  soils  closely  covered  with 
vegetation.  At  some  of  the  Bavarian  stations,  diain-gauges  2  and 
4  feet  deep,  that  were  kept  in  open  fields,  gave  out  no  drop  of  water 
during  July,  August,  and  September,  and  in  two  of  the  localities 
water  ceased  to  drop  from  the  one-foot  gange  even  in  July. 

As  win  be  shown  more  in  detail  on  a  subsequent  pa^  por- 
eolation  may  be  greatly  increased  by  hindering  evaporation  and 
facilitating  the  admission  of  water  to  the  soil,  as  happens  whea  leaf- 
covered  drain-gauges  are  kept  in  the  woods. 

WoUny  found  that  a  calcareous  loam  which  permitted  38%  of 
the  rainfall  from  April  14  to  November  18  to  soak  through  it, 
when  it  was  bare  of  vegetation,  percolated  no  more  than  50%  of  the 
rainfall  when  gross  or  clover  was  growing  upon  it  In  other  trials, 
lasting  from  May  to  October  inclusive,  three  different  soils,  vi^ 
sand,  peaF,  and  clay,  were  compared  Mde  by  side  in  three  conditions; 
i.  e.  bare  of  vegetation ;  with  grass  growing  upon  them;  and  <!ot- 
pred  with  a  layer  of  horse  manure  2^  inches  deep.  The  percolation 
was  as  follows,  in  per  cent  of  the  rainfall  r  sand,  peat,  and  clay, 
when  bare,  64,  44  and  32,  respectively ;  when  grassed,  14,  0,  and  1 ; 
when  mulched,  45,  39,  aud  49.  The  superiority  of  day  and  peat 
as  absorbents  of  water  is  manifest,  as  well  as  the  pumping  power 
of  vigorous  plants.  The  heavy  mulch  lessened  the  amount  of  per- 
colation as  regards  sand  and  peat,  i.  e.  as  compared  with  the  bare 
soils,  but  increased  it  in  the  esse  of  clay.  On  repeating  the  mulching 
trials  with  a  layer  of  horse  manure  only  ^  inch  deep,  the  penxda- 
tion  was  Bomewhat  larger  than  through  the  bare  soil,  and  evapors- 
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tion  ma  less.  A  coating  of  gravel  had  th«  same  effect  m  the  thiii 
lajrer  of  mauuie  in  leaMoing  evaporation  aud  increasing  [tercolatiou. 

Ko  one  has  taken  more  trouble  to  study  the  subject  of  percolation 
than  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (1670-81),  who  built  elaborate  rectaugular 
draiitgangee  6  feet  by  7  feet  3  inches  in  area  (=  y^g  of  an  acre). 
These  gauges  had  depths  respectively  of  20,  40,  and  60  inches. 
Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  perfectly  natural  condition 
of  consolidation,  so  that  it  should  neither  be  more  porous  nor  more 
compact  than  ordinary  field  soil,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  gauges 
were  kept  bare  of  vegetation.  The  reeults  of  these  trials  have  been 
tabulated  for  each  of  the  several  depths  above  mentioned,  and  for 
each  mouth  of  each  year  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  average 
rainfall  uf  the  locality  and  period  being  31}  inches  per  annum,  the 
mean  yearly  percolation  through  the  drain-gauge  that  was  20  inches 
deep  amounted  to  14  inches ;  through  the  gauge  that  was  40  inches 
deep  the  percolation  was  14.9  inches,  and  through  the  60-iuch 
gaoge  it  was  13^  inches. 

As  tabulated  by  Lawea  and  Gilbert,  the  percentages  wen  ■• 
follows : — 

ir^»  n.inf.11  Percent  of  RUnhll  tint  "rant 

InehM.  HHncb.  40-Uich.  OlMDoh. 

ljMn,lS71-74  27i  S5.i  S4.7  2S.1 

8     "     1875-SO  84.2  49.S  64.2  49.4 

10     "    1871-30  Sl.S  44.e  47.4  43.1 

Naturally  enough,  some  of  these  European  experiences  may  not 
be  directly  applicable  to  a  country  the  surface  soil  of  which  remains 
BO  long  frozen  as  does  that  of  the  Northern  United  States,  or  to  re- 
^ons  where  the  air  is  bo  dry  as  ours  ia,  and  which  are  subject  to 
showers  so  violent  as  those  we  not  infrequently  experience.  More- 
over, rain  falling  upon  our  eaperheated  soils  in  niideummer  will  be 
exposed  to  excessive  loss  through  evaporation.  Hence  the  special 
importance  for  us  of  American  experiments.  I)r.  Sturtevnnt  at 
South  Framingham,  Mesa.,  found  that  of  the  annual  rainfall  of 
47.15  inches,  8.7  inches,  or  17.9%,  percolated  through  the  25 
inches  of  grass-covered  sandy  soil  in  his  drain-^auge.  Storkbridge 
at  Amherst,  observing  during  the  seven  growing  months  of  the  year, 
found  that  5.14  inches  of  the  2JS.7  inches  of  rain  that  fell  during 
these  seven  months  pKircolated  through  36  inches  of  a  very  leacliy  soil; 
that  ia  to  say,  be  noticed  a  summer  percolation  of  20%.  During 
the  same  period,  27yV  inches  of  rain  fell  upon  Dr.  Sturtevant's 
drun-gauge,  and  1 4^%  of  the  water  percolated  through  it. 
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Professor  jDhuaon  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  vhOe  the  per- 
centage of  percolation  is  larger  in  Kngknd  than  in  this  country,  the 
total  amounts  of  water  that  penetrate  the  soil,  ae  measured  is  inches, 
are  not  very  different  in  the  different  countries.  He  cit«s  the  Eng- 
lish results  of  Dickinson,  Greaves,  and  Lawes,  U^,  6ft,  and  10 
inches  respectively,  the  Swiss  results  of  Maurice  and  Kialer,  10^ 
and  12ft,  the  French  of  Gasparin,  6ft,  and  the  American  of  Stur- 
tevant(5ftiul876  and  lift  in  1877)  and  Stockbridge  (5jVV  ^r 
seven  months  of  1877),  in  illustration  of  this  viev,  and  argues  that 
the  tiltiation  of  water  through  drain-gauges  amounts  to  from  5  to 
10  inches  annually  with  a  rainfall  of  26  to  44  inches.  Heavier 
runfeUs  are  evidently  compensated  by  greater  and  more  rapid  evap- 
oration ;  and  evaporation  and  rainfall  vary  within  much  wider  limits 
than  percolation,  which  ia  relatively  constant. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  water  can  percolate  more  rapidly  through 
sand  than  through  clay  or  humus ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
soils  and  most  rocka  can  retain  some  of  the  rain-water  that  falls 
upon  them.  The  coarser  the  grain  of  the  rock  or  of  the  sand,  so 
much  the  more  freely  can  water  pass  into  and  through  it.  As  has 
been  stated  already,  dry  silicious  sand  can  imbibe  as  much  water  as 
will  amount  to  20  or  25%  of  its  weight.  Engineers  have  noticed  in 
the  field  that  loose  sands  may  hold  two  gallons  of  water  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  tbat  ordinary  sandstone  may  hold  one  gallon  of  water  to  the 
cubic  foot.  It  ia  said  that  Liverpool  sandstone,  when  saturated  with 
water,  can  take  up  -^  of  its  own  weight  of  the  liquid,  and  that  ^  will 
drain  away  by  force  of  gravity,  while  ft  remains  fixed  in  the  cavities 
of  the  stone  by  capillary  attraction.  According  to  Roberts,  each 
cubic  foot  of  this  sandstone  can  store  0.733  gallon  of  water.  Even 
the  driest  granites  and  marbles  may  contain  from  0.4  to  4.0%  of 
water,  or  perhaps  as  much  ae  a  pint  in  each  cubic  yard.  Looking 
from  the  geological  point  of  view,  it  has  been  argued  in  England, 
that,  on  an  average,  about  25%  of  the  rainfall  in  that  country  pene- 
trates into  the  chalk,  aud  from  60  to  96%  into  the  loose  sands, 
while  the  remainder  either  runs  off  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
evaporates. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

UOVEHENTS  OF  WATER  IH  THE  SOIL. 

Thbbb  are  two  kinds  of  movements  of  water  in  the  soil.  Fint 
the  moTement  of  percolation  of  the  ground-water  towuds  the  sea, 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  downward  movement ;  and,  secondly,  a 
movement  by  force  of  capillarity,  which  is,  or  may  be,  a  movement 
in  all  directions  in  those  ports  of  the  soil  which  are  above  the 
ground-water  proper. 

The  movement  of  pcTcolation,  caused  by  the  grauud-water  seek- 
ing its  level,  ia  uaually  slow.  It  is  retarded  by  a  great  variety  of 
dicumstancea.  Witness,  for  example,  bow  mui^  more  slowly  water 
diains  away  from  a  wooded  country  — '  covered  with  moss  and  leaves 
and  vegetable  mould  —  than  it  does  from  the  same  region  when 
cleared.  Even  the  roots  of  trees  have  been  found  to  retard  Its 
movements. 

Sometimes,  as  in  a  stiff,  retentive  clay,  the  movement  seems  to  be 
as  good  as  anniliilated.  Its  sloggishness,  in  almost  any  soil,  is  made 
manifest  when  a  deep  well  into  which  some  impurity  has  ftdlen  is 
left  for  a  time  to  itselt  It  often  happens  in  this  event,  that  the 
water  will  long  remain  foul,  so  slow  ia  the  current  that  flows  through 
or  across  the  well.  At  Munich,  Pettenkofer  reckons  the  rate  of  the 
lateral  flow  of  the  gronnd-water  at  fifteen  feet  daily,  while  in  the 
rather  dense  chalks  of  England  engineere  have  supposed  that  the 
water  moves  three  feet  downward  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

It  is  plain,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  that,  in  general,  deep-lying 
ground-water  can  have  comparatively  little  movement.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  ground-water,  namely,  which  lie  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  of  the  brooks  or  ponds  or  wells  into  which  the  upper  layers  of 
the  ground-water  flow,  cannot  possibly  find  any  easy  outlet.  To 
take  again  the  example  of  the  isolated  gravel  ridge  with  a  brook 
flowing  at  its  base,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  the  ground- 
vater  that  results  from  the  rainfall  will  drain  out  from  the  lidge 
into  the  brook  ;  but  how  is  it  with  the  water  that  lies  deeper  than 
the  brook  !  Why,  that  will  slowly  drain  away  towards  the  sea, 
beneath  the  brook.    It  will  drain  away  in  the  same  general  direction 
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aa  tbe  biook  flovs,  both  beneath  the  line  of  the  brook  and  beneath 
the  plane  of  the  brook.    There  ia  no  longer  any  ready  escape  for  it. 

It  followH,  of  course,  that  in  a  great  number  of  instaiicea  deep 
gigund-water  must  be  more  or  less  stagnant ;  and  in  fact  it  ia  found 
on  boiing  or  di^ng  into  such  water,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  either 
somewhat  highly  charged  with  saliue  mattera  which  have  been  dif- 
solved  out  &om  the  rocke  and  gravel  that  are  continually  soaked  by 
the  water ;  or  it  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  "  sulphuretted,"  as  the  terui  ia. 
That  ia  to  say,  it  tastes  and  smells  feebly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  has  resulted  iVoro  the  decomposition  of  gypsum  (or  otbei 
aulphatea)  and  organic  luatter,  reacting  one  upon  the  other,  in  the 
stagnant  water.  Of  the  two  most  prominent  artesian  wells  in  Boa- 
ton,  one,  at  the  gaa-works,  yields  water  which  is  decidedly  saline ; 
while  the  other,  near  the  Fioviiience  Railway  station,  gives  a  some- 
what Bulphuretted  water.  But  the  soil  of  Boston  resta  in  a  great 
cup  or  depression,  against  one  aide  of,  or  rather  againat  the  front,  of 
which  the  deep  sea  presses,  and  so  prevente  the  lower  ground-water 
from  draining  out. 

On  examining  the  waters  of  several  deep  artesian  wells  in  France, 
G^rardin  found  that  they  contained  absolutely  no  oxygen  gas  in 
solution. 

Professor  Gregory  of  Edinburgh  many  years  ago  called  attention 
to  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  movement  of  ground-water.  Ite 
found  that  the  carcass  of  a  pig,  buried  ou  the  slope  of  a  hill  which 
was  moist  and  uiidniiued,  hnd  in  the  course  of  14  years  shrunk  into 
aflat  cake,  composed  entirely  of  fatty  acids,  from  the  fat  of  the 
animal.  Kot  only  had  the  muscles  aud  membranes,  nerves  and 
Teasels^  all  putrefied  and  disappeared,  hut  no  trace  of  bone-earth  was 
to  be  found.  The  whole  of  it  had  been  dissolved  —  probably  in 
much  less  time  than  the  14  years  —  by  wat«r  percolating  through 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Gregory  found  that  the  water  of  the 
locality  contained  considerable  carbonic  acid,  and  it  was  evident 
that  this  carbonic  acid  hod  helped  to  dissolve  the  hone.  But  the 
&ct  that  percolation  must  have  occurred  was  manifest. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  springs  and  rivers  Sow 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  movement  of  the  upper  layers  of  the 
gn>und-wBt«T. 

Where  to  dig  WelU. 

The  power  possessed  by  some  men  of  selecting  places  where  wells 
may  be  dog  with  success  depends  upon  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
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eoadilioas  which  control  tbepercolative  movements  of  groand-w&ter. 
There  was  a  Freud)  Abb^  years  ago,  named  Paramelie,  who  became 
Qoteii  fur  bis  power  of  discovering  subterranean  water.  Many 
powerful  springs  were  opened  by  him,  —  ten  thousand  or  more,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  as  the  story  goes.  He  was  called  to  all  parts 
of  France  to  eserciae  his  art,  and,  after  practising  it  with  gi«at  suc- 
cess he  published  a  book  which  describes  his  methods  of  procednre. 
The  gist  of  his  narration  is  simply  that  water  tends  to  flow,  i.  e.  it 
tends  to  percolate  most  freely  beneath  the  lowest  parts  of  valleys, 
lavinee,  furrows,  gutters,  slopes,  and  depressions  of  all  kinds ;  that 
is  te  say,  water  stands  or  flows  at  precisely  those  places  beneath  the 
surface  where  it  would  staud  or  flow  most  readily  on  the  snt&ce  if 
there  were  enough  of  it  to  reach  the  sur&ce. 

Cavtet  of  the  CapiUary  Movement. 

As  to  the  cansBs  of  the  movement  of  water  by  capillarity,  it  ia  to 
be  noticed  that  the  force  of  gravitation  may  at  times  exert  some  lu- 
flnenee  to  accelerate  the  movement.  Thus,  when  nin  falls  upon  the 
earth,  or  vrhen  enow  meltg  upon  it,  those  portions  of  water  which 
soak  into  the  soil  are  speedily  subjected  to  the  influence  of  capil- 
larity, and  dragged  downward.  Even  in  the  heaviest  showers  the 
rain  does  not  penetrate  as  such  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  It  is  only 
when  the  capillary  pores  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  have  become  full 
that  water  passes  downward  into  the  pores  which  lie  below  the  sur- 
face, and  it  is  only  when  all  the  pores  of  the  soil  have  become 
saturated  t)y  the  capillary  movement  that  percolation  proper,  due 
to  hydrostatic  pressure,  can  occur. 

But  at  times  wlien  no  water  is  coming  to  the  land,  either  as  rain 
or  snow,  the  capillary  movement  is  upward  rather  than  downward, 
and  it  is  occasioned,  or  mther  kept  up,  by  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  Bur&ce  of  the  ground ;  and  this  evnpomtion  may  be  due 
either  to  exhalation  of  moisture  by  plants,  or  to  the  diivct  action 
of  sun  and  wind  npon  the  land. 

The  actual  movement  of  the  water  from  below  upwards  is 
effected  by  the  adhesion  or  surface  attraction  of  the  soil  and  the 
water,  one  for  the  other.  The  water  tends  to  stick  to  the  eoil.  A 
dry  soil,  like  an  empty  sponge,  drinks  up,  absorbs,  and  actually 
lifts  the  water ;  and  beside  all  this  there  will  he  a  movement  of 
water  through  any  eoil  that  is  moistened,  even  no  more  than  very 
slightly,  to  make  good  whatever  waste  of  water  has  occurred  by 
way  of  ovapoiatioQ  from  the  contiguous  parcels  of  soil 
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There  are  two  prominent  &cto  to  be  held  to  :  fitst,  that  the  par- 
ticlea  and  poiea  of  the  soil  absorb  and  Ituld  laio-water  that  comes 
to  them  from  above ;  and  secondly,  that  the  particles  of  soil  aod  the 
pores  of  the  soil  above  the  ground-water  proper  suck  up  moisture 
from  it  precisely  as  a  wick  draws  up  oil  in  a  lamp.  Hence  it 
happens,  not  only  that  moisture  is  left  adhering  to  every  soil  to 
a  considerable  height  above  the  ground-WRter  after  the  draining 
away  of  the  latter  from  any  cause,  and  after  every  fall  of  rain,  but 
that  new  portions  of  moisture  taken  from  the  ground-water  are 
incessantly  lifted  through  the  soil,  even  to  its  surface,  if  not  too 
distant,  by  force  of  capillarity,  there  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
moisture  which  has  been  taken  up  by  plants,  or  in  any  way  evapo- 
rated from  the  surface. 

This  movement  of  water  by  capillarity  is  Incessant,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  outgo  of  water  from  the  upper  layers  of  tlie  soil,  either 
from  evaporation  or  from  the  exhalation  by  plants  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  capillary  movement  is  greatly  favored  by  bringing 
the  soil  into  a  fine,  porous,  mellow  condition  by  frequent  tillage- 
As  Frofessot  Johnson  has  said,  just  as  the  strands  of  wicking  in  a 
lamp  must  neither  lit  too  tightly  nor  too  loosely  in  the  socket  in 
order  to  the  best  capillary  action,  so  in  the  soil  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  porosity  which  is  best  suited  to  the  liiling  of  water. 

Saline  InaruUationi  vpon  SoUt. 
■  It  is  by  this  capillary  movement  of  the  soil  water  that  saline 
matters  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  many  dry  climates  in  such 
quantity  aa  to  incrust  the  surface  of  the  ground  throughout  the 
summer  season  ;  and  in  this  way,  also,  soluble  matters  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant  may  be  brought  up  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  soil  to  the  roots  which  feed  upon  them. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  after  the  runy  season  has 
ended,  and  rapid  evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  has  set  in, 
saline  matters  rise  to  the  surface  in  such  abundance  that  the  more 
tender  herbage  is  gradually  killed  by  them,  and  only  very  robust 
plants  continue  to  grow.  Even  the  growth  of  grass  is  prevented, 
although  abundant  wheat  crops  can  be  ripened  every  year,  appar- 
ently-because  th?  more  important  part  of  the  life  of  the  wheat 
plant  is  finiehod  before  tlie  land  has  become  Salter  than  the  crop 
can  bear. 

.  Mr,  Darwin  has  described  in  the  following  terms  the  incrusta- 
tions of  sulphate  of  soda  admixed  with  common  salt  which  he  met 
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with  &eqaeiitly  in  Patagonia  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
&a  long  aa  the  ground  reaisias  moist,  he  says,  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  an  eztensire  plain  composed  of  black  muddy  Hoil,  supporting 
acflttered  tufts  of  succulent  plants.  On  letuniiug  through  one  of 
these  tracts,  after  a  week  of  hot  weather,  one  ia  Bufprised  to  see 
square  miles  of  the  plain  white,  as  if  from  a  slight  fall  of  snow, 
here  and  then  heaped  np  by  the  wind  into  little  drills.  This 
latter  appeatance  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  salts  being  drawn  up 
dnring  the  slow  evaporation  of  the  moisture  round  blades  of  dead 
giaaa,  stumps  of  wood,  and  pieces  of  broken  earth,  instead  of  being 
cryatallized  at  the  bottoms  of  the  puddles  of  water. 

lUuttrations  of  the  CapUlary  Movtmad. 

Experiments  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  the  capillary  move- 
fflent  of  fertilizers  have  been  made  in  ordinary  earthen  flower  pots 
by  Dementing  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  a  tube  a  foot 
or  BO  in  length,  and  filling  both  pot  and  tube  with  loom.  The  pot 
is  then  placed  upon  a  rack  in  such  manner  that  the  lower  end 
of  tbe  tubA  may  dip  into  a  fertilizing  solution,  such  as  ham-yard 
liqnor,  for  example,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  |»tash.  It  is  easy 
to  see  in  this  way  that  plants  growing  in  pote  whose  tubes  bare 
aocesa  to  plant-food  grow  much  better  than  those  so  situated  tttat 
the  tubes  dip  into  men  water.  Moreover,  by  putting  saline  solutions 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  tubes,  and  analyzing  them  occasionally,  it  will 
be  seen  how  rapidly  the  saline  matter  is  drawn  up  into  the  earth. 

Nessler  has  illustrated  the  matter  by  experiments  made  to  teat 
the  question  whether  moisture  evaporates  chiefly  hora  tbe  Burfoce 
of  tbe  soil,  or  whether  any  considerable  quantity  of  it  can  exhale 
directly  into  the  air,  aa  vapor  which  has  formed  in  lower  layera  of 
the  soil  He  filled  two  cylinders  witb  loam  that  contained  14%  of 
moisture^  and  sank  them  in  the  earth  so  that  their  tope  were  level 
with  the  snrfiice  of  the  ground.  The  loam  in  one  of  these  cylin- 
ders was  pretty  firmly  compressed,  while  that  in  the  other  was 
made  to  lie  as  loosely  as  possible  iu  order  that  evaporation  from 
ita  interior  pores  might  be  &vored.  Both  of  the  cylinders  were 
shielded,  from  rain.  In  the  course  of  six  weeks  510  grm.  of  water 
evaporated  per  sqiiare  foot  of  surface  from  the  loosely  packed  loam, 
and  1680  grm.  from  the  loam  which  had  lieen  compressed.  Sam- 
plea  were  collected  for  analysis,  to  the  depth  of  about  one  line  from 
the  surface  of  the  original  soil,  and  of  tbe  Inams  in  tbe  two  cylin- 
ders^ and  there  ma  found  in  1,000  parts  of  tbe 
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Whence  it  appeared  that  the  evapomtion  of  water  was  chiefly  from 
the  Bur&ce  of  the  soil ;  that  too  much  looaeDing  of  the  earth  dimin- 
ished evaporation ;  aud  that  substances  such  as  potash,  which  tend 
to  be  fixed  and  held  by  the  soil,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  do 
nevertheless  move  towards  the  eurface  iu  the  current  of  the  capil- 
lary water.  But  siuce,  as  a  general  role,  more  water  evaporates 
fo>m  soils  during  the  summer  months  than  conies  to  their  surfaces 
as  tain,  more  soluble  substances  wiU  be  brought  to  the  anrfkce  in 
■ummer  than  will  be  carried  down  from  the  surface  into  or  towarda 
the  subsoil. 

In  the  field,  when  everything  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  there  is  between  the  ground-water  and  the  surface  of  the 
land  a  gradation  of  moisture  ranging  from  the  soil  that  is  saturated 
or  absolutely  wet  with  moisture  by  mete  force  of  capillarity  to  that 
which  ia  nearly  or  quite  "  air-dried."  It  is  capillary  water  which 
is  seen  when,  on  digging  a  few  inches  below  the  sur&ce  of  th«  ami, 
oven  in  midsummer,  we  find  the  earth  to  be,  not  dry  and  dusty 
hut  somewhat  moiat. 

Froit  in  the  Cfround. 

So  too,  when,  as  the  saying  is,  the  soil  freezes  in  the  winter,  it 
is  the  capillary  moisture  in  the  soil  that  congeals  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth  accordingly  as  the  sinl  is  bare  and  exposed,  or  ahtelded 
from  the  cold  as  when  covered  with  a  mat  of  sod.  Any  covering 
of  loose  materials,  as  cf  snow,  or  straw,  or  leaves,  or  braiichee  of 
evergreen  trees,  will  greatly  hinder  the  penetration  of  the  frost, 
while  in  case  the  soil  is  tirmly  compacted,  as  on  a  well-worn  or 
macadamized  road,  it  may  freeze  to  a  great  depth.  A  neat  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  is  seen  when  excavations  are  made  in  cold 
autumn  weather,  and  the  workmen  take  care  at  nightfall  to  loosan 
a  layer  of  the  soil  with  their  pickases,  and  to  leave  it  lying  until 
next  morning  as  a  mulch  to  hinder  the  soil  beneath  it  from 
freezing. 

In  the  spring,  on  the  other  hand,  after  extreme  cold  weather  has 
ceased,  and  the  frozen  soil  begins  to  melt,  the  moistnre  in  the  soil 
beneath  the  frozen  layers  often  exerts  a  veiy  marked  influence  to 
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aceeterate  the  procesa  of  melting.  That  is  to  eay,  tha  oompam- 
tively  warm  j,'rouud-watei  and  the  capillary  water  that  ia  lifted 
bvm  it  help  to  "  draw  the  frost "  ;  or,  to  state  the  matter  itt  the 
loDguuge  of  the  farm,  when  "  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  groand," 
the  moisture  beneath  the  frost  often  assists  very  materially  to 
hasten  the  process.  Instances  have  fallen  nnder  my  own  obe«T- 
vatioQ  in  Boston  where  firmly  frozen  ground,  that  had  been  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  bed  of  gravel  towards  the  end  of  winter,  thawed 
out  completely  before  the  advent  of  spring.  The  land  in  qnestion 
was  coarse,  loose  gravel,  and  the  original  surface  of  it  was  no  more 
than  three  feet  oi  so  above  the  ground- water. 

As  was  said  before,  it  is  the  almost  invisible  moisture  held  by 
capillary  action  in  the  soil,  which  iu  the  main  supplies  both  water 
and  saline  nourishaient  to  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants.  Tho 
little  hairs  with  which  the  rootlets  are  covered  (see  "  How  Crops 
Qrow,"  p.  245)  ding  tightly  to  the  particles  of  soil,  and  extract 
therefrom  the  capillary  water  and  whatever  of  plant-food  this  water 
holds  in  solution. 

CapiUary  Power  of  Soil*. 

From  the  following  table  drawn  up  by  Zenger,  it  appears  that 
the  capillary  power  of  soils  is  greater  in  proportion  as  their  pores 
are  finer;  but  fineness  of  pores  must  not  be  confounded  with  tinft- 
ness  of  particles.  It  is  true  enough  that  up  to  a  certain  point  a 
soil  will  have  more  capillary  power  in  proportion  as  its  particle* 
are  more  finely  divided  ;  but  the  moment  this  limit  is  passed, 
fineness  ia  disadvantageous  for  capillarity,  since  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  earth  are  apt  to  cohere  and  cling  together  so  closely  that 
few  if  any  ojien  spaces  are  left  between  them  for  the  admission  of 

The  figures  in  Column  I.  of  the  table  represent  the  percentage 
amounts  of  water  that  were  imbibed  by  the  soils  which  had  been 
screened  to  a  tolerably  uniform  state  of  moderate  fineness,  while  in 
Column  II.  are  given  the  percentage  amounts  of  water  imbibed  by 
the  same  soils  after  they  had  been  finely  pulverized.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  but  little  difierence  between  the  second  column 
and  the  first  in  the  case  of  soils  which  are  naturally  porous. 

Other  experiments  have  confirmed  these  results  by  Zenger.  Thus, 
Wilhelm  noticed,  fur  example,  that  a  garden  loam  that  naturally 
imbibed  111%  of  water  conld  absorb  only  62%  after  it  had  been 
polveiized. 
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Qoarti  Muid SS  S4 

Mari 30  SC 

"Mali"  Avm  beneath  a  peat  Led  ...    .        HB  49 

Brick  clay 06  66 

Hoot  earth lOS  10] 

CalcarcMU  Hntsr 108  70 

Boil  firom  a  moor  OKRdow 178  103 

Peatduit 377  2a» 

Oaiden  loom 129 

The  chemical  character  of  a  soil,  though  far  lesa  important  than 
its  poroeity,  may  nevertheless  have  some  influence  upon  the  rapidity 
of  the  capillaiy  movement,  as  may  be  seen  on  contrasting  quartz 
and  kaolin  that  have  been  reduced  to  powdera  of  equal  fineness. 
The  quartz  will  alnorb  water  considerably  quicker  than  the  kaolin. 

The  following  table  gives  the  water-holding  power  of  a  variety  of 
soils  as  determined  by  different  observers.  The  figures  represent 
percentages  of  liquid  water  absorbed  and  held  by  the  dry  soils,  as 
deteimined  by  soaking  the  weighed  soils  in  water,  allowing  the 
excess  of  liquid  to  drain  away,  and  again  weighing  the  wet  earth. 

SchUbler.  Tninmer.     UddM. 

Qoartz  eand  with  rounded  edges    ....          29  S6  ... 

"     with  flakes  of  mica 33  ... 

Limeetone  sand 29  20  ... 

Caibouatc  of  lime  ia  powder 65  SO  ... 

"      of  megneaia          236  ...  ... 

Qjrpmm  (earthy) 27  ...  ... 

Potter'B  da; iO  40 

Loamy  day 60  BO  ... 

Pare  gray  cUy 70  70  ... 

White  clay 74 

Yellow  clay 83 

£latriated  feldspar B4 

Silicicacid, as preparedfromsilicatPof potash        .  ,  .  341  .  .  . 

Hamic  adds ,    .    ,    .       IBI  ...  ^200*?", 

Hdidus 130  .  .  .■'"^ 

I^iam E2  ...  40 

Wheat  «oU 68 

Fertile  marly  loam 59  ... 

Bariey  soil  of  se^nd  quality 47  ... 

Strong  wheat  land  nith  i%  carbousteof  lime       ...  41  ... 

Peat 201 

Humoa  (not  add)  prepared  from  peat 045 

See  also  Meister'a  experiments  in  Hoffnuuin's  Jahreabericht  der 
Agiiknitaichemie,  II.  39. 
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Experiments  have  been  mode  by  Treutler  to  t«at  the  qasBtion 
whether  or  not  the  waterholding  power  of  mixtures  of  diSerent 
kinda  of  soils  is  equal  to  the  aam  of  the  water-holding  pomn  of 
the  sabatances  when  unmixed.  It  appears  from  his  leenlts,  as 
given  in  the  following  table,  that  with  few  exceptions  the  power  of 
mixtures  to  imbibe  and  hold  water  is  less  than  that  of  their  com- 
ponents taken  separately.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the 
particles  of  each  of  the  substances  to  be  mixed  were  of  eqnal  siie, 
the  mixture  would  hold  water  as  well  as  its  components,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  mixtures  of  fine  earth  and  whiting 
or  magneRia,  in  the  table.  But  when  the  particles  are  of  unlike  sizes, 
the  smaller  ones  fall  into  the  spaces  between  the  larger,  and  prevent 
water  from  occupying  these  spaces.  Compare  the  mixtures  of  sand 
with  whiting  and  m^nesia. 

In  these  experiments,  100  cc,  of  water  and  JUG  gnims  of  the  sub- 
etonce  to  be  tested  were  placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  at  the  apex  of 
which  then  was  a  small  moistened  filter  which  permitted  the  water 
that  was  not  held  by  the  earth  to  drain  away.  Each  trial  lasted  24 
hours,  excepting  those  with  mi^neeia,  which  required  2  or  3  days, 
and  those  with  bone  meal,  which  required  10  days.  In  Column  A 
of  the  table  are  given  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
which  were  held  by  the  earth,  while  Column  B  gives  the  sums  of 
the  absorptive  powers  of  the  componente  of  the  mixtures.  Fifty 
grams  of  the  substances  named  absorbed  and  held  respectivsly  the 
following  quantities  of  water :  — 
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The  increased  absorptive  power  exhibited  by  the  mixtnies  of 
fine  loaiu  and  cauetic  lime  is  probably  due  to  granulation  or  "floc- 
culatiou"  of  the  earth  by  the  lime,  as  vill  be  stated  more  explicitly 
under  the  head  of  Tilla^,  though  possibly  it  may  depend  on  cbem* 
ical  combination,  i.  e.  on  the  formation  of  a  hyilrated  silicate  of 
lime.  The  extremely  large  differences  obsen'ed  in  the  caae  of  mix- 
tures of  hone  meal  and  sand  are  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  The 
experiments  with  bone  meal  have  little  value,  because  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  wet  the  meat  in  the  first  place,  and  because  water 
dried  off  from  it  quickly.  The  greasy  hone  repelled  water,  and  hin- 
dered it  from  flowing  between  the  fine  particles  of  the  meal,  and  a 
part  of  the  water  that  did  adhere  to  the  meal  at  firet  soon  evapo- 
rated. Dol.mer  also,  experimenting  with  mixtures  of  sand  and  peat, 
found  that  hy  a  mixture  containing 
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The  Capillary  Force  hindert  Evaporation. 
Nfttniallf  euougb,  the  power  of  a  soil  to  hold  watei  tenda  to  »• 
tard  evapontioii  itom  the  soU.  The  figoiee  of  the  foUowiog  table 
■n  Schiibler'a  determinationa  of  the  amonnts  of  water  that  erapo- 
rated  from  various  wet  soils  (the  same  aa  those  examined  by  him 
as  stated  in  a  previous  table)  in  the  stated  times  when  these  soils 
were  spread  out  upon  a  given  aoriace. 

Of  atch  100  Firt>  oT  tba  Watv  Id  tht  wat 
»,.,..  u,.  WM  ^1  C"'*  tvapanUd  tXtKfi  T. 

"™*'"*'*  tatlKCoDiH  nhrMtn 

at  4  Houn.  Hoiui.  IfinnMa. 

Quirti  mid as  parts.  4  4 

LiiDcstons 7a     "  4        44 

OTpsnm  (e»rthy)      ...  72     "  6  1 

Potter's  cU; S2    "  A       G6 

Loamy  dsy 46    "  7       52 

Pure  gny  clay 82     "  11         1? 

FuiB  cubonute  of  lime ...  StS     "  13        Gt 

Carbonate  of  nugnesia  ...  11     "  83        80 

Hamic*dds 21     -'  17        8S 

Loun 82    "  11       IS 

See  also  Meister's  results  iu  Hoffraann's  Jahresbericht,  II.  41. 
It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  proportion  as  a  soil  absorbs  more  water 
bj  imbibition,  so  much  the  less  water  does  it  give  off  through  evap- 
oration. The  powerfully  absorptive  soils  not  only  lose  comporo' 
lively  little  water  through  evaporation  in  a  given  time,  but,  from 
having  a  larger  store  of  moisture,  tbey  can  continue  to  meet  the 
demands  of  evaporation  through  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
soils  which  are  comparatively  speaking  non-absorptive. 

Prom  some  eicperimentM  of  Sachs,  it  appears  that  plants  canuot 
exhaust  the  retentive  soils  so  completely  of  their  water  as  they  can 
the  soils  which  are  non-retentive.  Thus,  in  a  loam  capable  of 
holding  53%  of  capillary  water,  a  tobacco  plant  wilted  at  night, 
when  the  soil  contained  8%  ot'  moisture.  In  a  mixture  of  humus 
and  sand  competent  to  absorb  46%  of  moisture,  another  tobacco 
plant  wilted  when  the  moisture  had  been  reduced  to  12%;  and  in 
coarse  sand  which  could  hold  21%  of  moisture,  a  third  plant  wilted 
when  the  proportion  had  fellen  to  11%.  Here  the  plant  was  able 
to  pomp  the  soil  almost  absolutely  riry.  In  these  experiments  44%, 
34%,  and  19%  of  water,  respectively,  were  mote  or  less  available  for 
the  plant. 

Different  kinds  of  plante  appear  to  resemble  one  another  more 
doBely  thou  would  have  been  expected  in  respect  to  this  power  of 
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exhausting  soils  of  theii  moisture,  and  the  experiments  of  Uelliiegel 
have  shown  that  any  soil  can  supply  plants  with  all  the  wat«i  they 
need,  and  aa  fast  ae  they  need  it,  so  long  ae  the  moisture  within 
the  soil  is  not  reduced  below  one  third  of  the  whole  amount  that  it 
can  hold. 

Infiueitee  of  Ilamus  and  Clay  on  CapiUar^y. 

From  the  tables  above  given  it  appears,  as  would  be  anticipated, 
that  the  best  soils  possess  a  medium  absorptive  power.  The  lack 
of  this  power  in  coarse  sandy  soils  is  doubtless  one  prominent  canae 
of  their  sterility.  Uu  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  humus  and  of 
day  in  a  soil  depends  in  great  measure,  no  doubt,  upon  the  facility 
with  which  these  substances  imbibe  and  retain  moisture. 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  clay 
or  humus  in  a  soil,  so  much  the  more  power  will  that  soil  have  (^ 
holding  water ;  while  the  water-holding  power  will  be  so  much  the 
smaller  in  proportion  as  sand  is  more  abundant  in  the  soil.  While 
coarse  gravel  can  be  eh&a  to  suck  np  the  ground- water  to  no  greater 
height  than  an  inch  or  two,  good  c^illary  loam  may  visibly  liH  it 
to  a  height  of  six  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  amount  of  rain- 
water &lling  upon  the  laud  may  moisten  a  large  volume  of  coarse 
sand,  perhaps  as  much  aa  twenty  times  its  own  bulk,  while  the  same 
amount  of  rain-water  might  not  moisten  more  than  three  times  it« 
bulk  of  cohesive  clay.  Numerous  experiments  by  Meister  upon  the 
power  of  air-dried  soils  to  suck  up  water  from  moist  earth  are  la- 
corded  in  Hoffmann's  Jahreebericht,  II.  43. 

One  merit  of  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  apon  sandy  soils  ia 
that  humus  ia  thus  supplied  to  increase  the  capillary  and  the  reten- 
tive power  of  the  soil.  In  case  this  had  been  done  with  the  third 
soil  of  Sachs,  for  example,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  made  equal 
to  the  first  soil. 

It  has  been  noticed,  however,  of  soils  too  highly  charged  with 
some  kinds  of  organic  matter, — such  as  some  reclaimed  peatbogs, — 
that,  though  capable  of  holding  much  water  when  wet,  they  have 
only  a  comparatively  feeble  power  nf  absorbing  water  when  once 
thoroughly  dried.  Such  soils,  though  wet  and  cold  in  the  spring, 
may  become  so  dry  in  Bummer  as  wollnigh  to  lose  all  power  of 
absorbing  moisture.  Rain-water  may  even  stand  upon  the  anr&ce 
of  such  soil  for  a  considerable  time  without  being  absorbed  to  any 
appreciable  degree.  In  some  cases  this  behavior  may  depend  on 
alterations  in  the  actual  physical  texture  of  the  peat  induced  by 
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dTjingj  bat  it  is  probable  that  in  other  inatances  the  peculiar  re- 
peltent  action  of  such  peata  ma^  be  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of 
waxy,  resinooa,  and  fatty  mattera,  which  coat  the  surfaces  of  tha 
particles  of  peat  and  make  them  greasy  enough  to  hinder  water 
from  adhering  to  them.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Hayes  and  others, 
that  appreciable  quantities  of  matters  eolable  iu  ether  and  in  alcohol 
can  be  detected  in  moet  soils  that  are  rich  in  organic  matter,  and 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  idea  that  some  soils  may  contain 
such  things  in  considsrable  quantity.  Fatty  matters  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  soil  by  the  action  of  microscopic  organisms,  such  as 
the  butyric  ferment ;  wax  may  come  from  the  chlorophyt  of  decayed 
plants,  and  resinous  matters  from  pine  needles  or  the  like. 
But  Amount  of  Capillary  Water. 

As  regards  clay  and  humus,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  bad  to 
have  too  laige  a  proportion  of  either  of  them  in  a  soil  because  of 
their  liability  to  make  the  soil  too  wet.  Wet  land  is  always  cold 
land.  It  cannot  be  warmed  rapidly  by  the  sun,  because  water  needs 
to  absorb  a  peculiarly  large  amount  of  heat  in  otder  that  its  tem- 
perature may  be  increased,  and  because  water  carries  away  much 
heat  when  it  eTaporatea.  Many  wet  soils  cannot  be  ploughed  or 
tilled  early  in  the  spring,  for  reasons  that  will  be  set  forth  under 
Tillage,  nor  can  ajr  gain  access  to  them  when  their  pores  are  full  of 
water. 

It  is  a  fact  of  observation,  that  planta  are  liable  to  sicken  and  die 
on  soils  that  are  too  wet,  the  more  readily,  no  doubt,  in  case  the 
water  becomes  stagnant,  and  so  occasions  reducing  chemical  action 
such  as  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  ferrous  and  sulphuretted  com- 
ponnda  that  are  poisonous  to  moet  agricultural  plants.  Hellriegel 
finds  that  as  much  water  as  may  amount  to  80%  (or  more)  of  what 
the  soil  can  hold  is  hurtful  to  ordinary  agricnltunil  plants,  and  that 
a  soil  charged  with  water  to  the  extent  of  SO  or  60%  of  its  capacity 
offers  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  growth  of  crops,  when 
other  circumstances  are  favorable. 

Plants  need  so  much  water,  and  it  is  in  general  so  important  that 
the  capillary  and  water-holding  power  of  a  soil  shall  be  large,  that  it 
might  be  thought  at  iiist  sight  that  the  best  soils  would  be  those 
which  can  offer  the  largest  amounts  of  water  to  crops.  But,  as  has 
JQst  been  indicated,  this  conclusion  can  only  be  true  for  cases  where 
the  stores  of  moisture  are  not  ezceseive.  The  living  water  of  the 
Spanish  sand  dnnes,  before  mentioned,  and  that  of  the  floating 
TOL.  I.  —  6 
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gaideiw,  is  a  veiy  diffecent  thing  from  cold  or  stagnuit  water,  sTich 
M  might  clog  or  poison  soils  that  are  too  rich  in  humos  or  clay. 
Examples  of  good  capillary  soils  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  mix- 
tuKS  of  peat,  eand,  leaf-mould,  rotted  sod,  etc.,  vhich  gieeuhouse 
gardeners  prepare  for  the  growth  of  ferns  and  certain  other  plants. 
AmelioranU,  to  called. 

The  results  recorded  in  the  table  above  given  explain  at  ODoe 
the  good  effects  which  are  often  seen  to  arise  from  ths  application 
of  vnrions  other  substances  besides  humus,  which  alter  the  texture 
of  a  soil.  It  ie  &  practical  maxim,  however,  that  while  a  small  pro- 
portion of  clay  will  greatly  improve  a  light  saud,  a  laige  quantity 
of  sand  is  needed  to  correct  the  tenacity  of  a  stiff  clay.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  "amelioration"  of  soils  are  seen  in  the  application  of 
lime  to  clay,  and  in  the  burning  of  clay.  The  particles  of  burnt 
clay  are  uo  longer  plastic  and  sticky,  like  those  of  the  crude  earth. 
In  this  sense,  coal  ashos  are  often  valuable  as  an  application  to  stiff 
clays. 

A  just  conception  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  capillary  force 
may  be  got  by  considering  a  process  of  butter-making  that  was 
patented  at  Washington  some  years  since.  It  ia  perhaps  the  mors 
instructive  because  of  its  economic  absurdity.  It  has  long  been 
believed  by  many  agricultural  populations,  that  cream  wrapped 
in  close  clothe  and  buried  in  the  earth  over  night  may  be  changed 
to  solid  butter  by  morning.  All  the  watery  portions  of  tlie  cream, 
with  whatever  the  water  may  have  held  in  solution,  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  earth  hy  virtue  of  capillary  attraction,  which  drags 
the  buttermilk  first  into  the  porous  napkins  and  then  into  the  soil. 
Acting  on  this  idea  the  patentee  buries  his  bag  of  sweet  cream  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  slightly  moistened  bran  or  with  meal,  and  leaves 
it  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  then  finds  butter  inside  the  bag, 
while  outside  the  bag  he  has  meal  chai^l  with  butter-milk  which 
he  proposes  to  feed  to  hogs,  or  to  other  animals,  as  a  most  nourish- 
ing and  fattening  food. 

Capillarity  at  modified  hy  Hygroieopidiy. 

The  main  facts  as  to  capillarity  are  evident  enough,  but  some  of 
the  details '  are  sufficiently  complex,  as  may  bo  seen,  for  example, 

I  The  ■gricDltnral  atadnit  will  da  n-ell  to  study  the  eEperimeiits  of  Johnson 
and  Annshy  in  the  Deports  of  the  Coonecticut  Agrirultutal  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  1B77  Hnil  I87B  ;  sod  those  of  Nesaler  in  Hoflhiano's  Johresbericbt  der 
Agrikntturchemie,  1873-71,  I.  49. 
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on  aoeking  to  explain  the  raonner  in  which  moistuTe  riaes  thiongh 
the  soil  to  or  towards  the  surface  of  a  high  g»TeUf  ridge.  Hers 
[Hooeeses  of  eTapontion  and  condensation  within  the  soil  come  in 
to  help  the  capillary  movement,  i.  e.  vapor  exhales  from  that  part 
of  the  Boil  which  is  moistened  by  simple  capillarity,  aud  this  vapor 
is  absorbed  by  the  overlying  soil.  But  when  once  the  soil  has  be- 
come damp  in  this  way,  it  ia  better  able  than  it  was  before  to  lift 
water  from  the  adjacent  layers  of  eoU,  aud  the  scope  of  the  capillary 
movement  is  thereby  extended. 

Experimenters  operating  upon  tubes  standing  in  water,  and  tilled 
with  dry  ettrth  so  arranged  that  samples  of  it  could  be  taken  out  at 
different  heights  fur  examinatioD,  have  found  that  the  proportion  of 
moisture  in  the  columus  of  soil  diminishee  so  gradually  from  below 
upward  that  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  distinguish  between  sim- 
ple capillary  and  hygroscopic  movements,  or  to  detect  any  limit 
of  height  at  which  water  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  As  evidence  of 
the  constancy  with  which  the  hygroscopic  dampening  precedes  the 
capillary  liitiag,  Wollny  reports  a  trial  where  four  tubes  full  of  earth 
were  mode  to  stand  up  in  a  dish  of  water  and  were  subsequently 
examined  as  to  the  amount  of  water  that  had  disseminated  itself  in 
the  earth.  One  of  the  tubes  was  examined  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  another  after  it  had  stood  for  a  day,  the  third  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  and  the  fourth  after  five  weeks.  It  appeared  that  the 
•oil  gradnally  took  up  more  and  mora  water,  and  continually  lifted 
it  to  higher  elevations,  in  such  manner  that  it  wos  evident  that  at 
any  given  height  the  soil  must  have  passed  through  various  stages 
or  degrees  of  moietness  before  it  finally  acquired  the  full  amount  of 
water  that  it  was  capable  of  holding  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiments. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  plain  enough  that  up  to  a  certain  height 
above  the  actual  ground-water  the  pores  of  the  soil  will  be  com- 
pletely  filled  with  liquid,  just  as  the  pores  of  a  lamp-wick  are  filled 
with  oil,  by  force  of  capillary  adhesion.  But  above  this  real  or 
conceivable  limit  of  absolute  saturation  there  must  be  in  multi- 
tudes of  cases  layers  of  soil  that  are  only  partially  saturated  by  the 
capillary  movement,  and,  above  these,  there  will  he  other  layers  still 
less  completely  saturated  ;  and  so  we  may  readily  conceive  of  pass- 
ing to  heights  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  capillarity,  in  so  far  as  it 
nlatee  immediately  to  the  ground-wnter,  and  come  to  layers  of  soil 
so  elevated  that,  if  no  rains  were  to  fall,  the  soil  might  soon  become 
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nearly  oi  quite  aiislried  between  the  uppermost  limit  of  c^Ukiy 
action  and  the  Burfoce  of  the  laud.  Id  the  caae  hete  mippoeed, 
alow  evapontion  would  naturally  occur  at  the  top  of  the  uppennoet 
layer  of  moisteued  earth,  even  when,  as  wafl  just  suggeated,  it  is 
situated  at  sunie  distance  beneath  the  surface,  aud  the  vapor  thus 
generated  would  alowly  escape  into  and  towards  the  air. 

Practically,  however,  that  ia  to  say  usually,  in  soils  devoted  to 
agrictdture  the  earth  is  moistened  by  rain-water  from  above,  as  well 
as  by  water  lifted  from  the  permanent  store  below ;  and  whenever 
liquid  water  sinks  downward  through  the  soil,  very  considerable 
quantities  of  it  will  be  retained  by  the  soil,  no  matter  at  how  great 
a  distance  above  the  gTOUud-wat«r  the  surface  soil  may  be  situated. 
That  is  to  say,  much  water  will  be  retained  both  by  soaking  into 
the  actual  particles  of  the  soil,  and  by  clinging  to  the  snr&cea  of 
the  particles,  especially  at  the  points  where  the  particles  touch  or 
nearly  touch  one  another.  The  finer  the  soil,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
so  much  the  larger  will  be  its  power  of  thus  retaining  water,  be- 
cause of  the  great  extent  of  surface  presented  by  its  particles  ;  and 
a  simitar  remark  will  apply  to  the  condition  of  loosenees,  or  rather 
compactness,  in  which  a  soil  happens  to  be.  In  order  to  the  best 
results,  the  soil  must  neither  be  too  hard  and  compact,  nor  yet  too 
loose. 

It  appears  from  all  this,  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  merely 
secondary  interest  in  actual  practice  to  know  how  rapidly  water 
could  rise  in  a  dry  soil  of  given  character,  or  how  high  a  level  it 
could  reach  in  such  soil,  since  iu  nature  the  problem  is  seldom  or 
never  presented  in  that  form.  As  Johnson  and  Armsby  have  urged, 
the  tendency  in  the  field  is  simply  to  preserve  the  original  distri- 
bution of  the  water  by  a  motion  tlirough  the  siraady  filled  or 
partly  filled  intersltcea  of  the  soil  toward  the  point  tiota  which 
water  is  being  abstracted,  —  generally  the  surface. 

Practically,  water  rises  wellnigb  continually  from  bdaw  to  sup- 
ply that  wasted  at  the  surface,  and,  excepting  times  of  actual  rain, 
this  movement  is  doubtless  veiy  extended,  since  it  is  naturally  trans- 
mitted from  one  particle  to  another  even  to  cousideisble  depths.  A 
soil  that  will  thus  permit  capillary  water  to  move  freely  and  r^idly 
within  it,  to  supply  a  deficiency  at  any  point,  is  sud  to  be  in  good 
mechauical  condition. 

For  soils  that  lie  high  above  the  ground-water,  it  is  important 
that  their  texture  and  the  crops  may  be  such  that  the  amount  of 
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water  evapont«d  into  tbe  air  shall  not  beT^ 
of  the  amount  that  can  rUe  tliiough  tbe  soil  by  virtue  of  the  upil- 
iarj  movement.  For  succesa  witb  timothy,  squashes,  and  some 
other  thirsty  crope,  it  is  veUnigh  essential  that  the  amount  of  water 
tent  out  into  the  air  from  the  land  shall  be  no  greater  than  what 
can  rise  daily  through  the  soil  It  is  noteworthy  withal,  that  even 
coafse  soils  may  often  serve  perfectly  well  for  transmittii^  water 
upward,  to  supply  that  wasted  by  evaporation,  iu  casee  where  the 
gruand'watei  is  high,  i.  e.  neai  the  surface  of  the  soiL  Here,  mere 
permeability  is  all  important 

Hygroteopie  Afouture. 

In  connection  witii  the  retention  of  liquid  water  may  be  men- 
tioned the  power  of  the  soil  to  draw  in  and  hold  small  portions 
of  the  invisible  aqueous  vapor,  which,  as  is  well  known,  forms  a 
eoustituent  part  of  the  atmosphere.  That  moisture  can  really  be 
absorbed  and  held  in  this  way  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  soil  to 
all  appearance  dry,  as  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  air,  will  still  lose 
weight  when  heated  to  212°,  the  point  at  which  wat«r  boils.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  ordinary  airdried  soils  heated  in  this  way 
daring  several  hours  invariably  suffer  an  appreciable  loss  of  weight 
which  may  range  ^m  less  than  1%  to  10%  or  more.  Even  the  driest 
dust  of  the  highway  is  by  no  means  wholly  tiee  from  moisture. 
When  once  within  the  soil,  the  hygroscopic  water  that  has  been 
absorbed  from  tbe  air  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  capillary 
water  with  which  it  may  be  said  to  mix. 

According  to  Hilgaid,  the  amount  of  hygroscopic  moisture  that 
can  be  held  by  cultivable  soib  when  they  are  exposed  at  a  tempera- 
tnre  of  59°  F.  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  varies  from  1.5  to 
23%.  He  Ends  that  pure  day  rarely  holds  more  than  \2%  under 
these  conditions,  though  ferruginous  clays  and  some  calcareous  claya 
may  hold  from  15  to  21%.  Peaty  soils  may  hold  23%,  or  even 
more. 

The  power  of  \he  soil  to  absorb  atmospheric  moisture  is  of  course 
nothing  more  than  a  parijcular  instance  of  a  very  general  law. 
There  are  hosts  of  things  fer  more  hygroscopie  than  any  soil ;  wool 
and  hair,  for  example,  of  whicli  hygrometers  are  sometimes  made. 
in  selling  silk  in  France,  it  is  customary  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  hygroscopic  moisture.  At  the  same  time  that  a  lot  of  silk 
il  weighed  for  sale,  a  small  sample  is  weighed  out  by  itself,  and 
the  proportion  of  moisture  contained  in  it  is  determined  by  drying. 
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The  amount  of  water  thas  fouud  is  then  subtiticted  from  the  weight 
of  the  nndried  portion  of  the  ailk. 

Even  dried  plants  or  plant-roots  will  absorb  more  moisture  from 
the  air  than  most  soila  can  absorb.  Hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  and 
most  otiiet  air-dried  vegetable  matters — even  grain— nsnallf  coo- 
lain  some  10  or  12%  of  hygroscopic  moiatiire,  and  when  exposed  to 
damp  air  they  contain  niueh  more  than  these  amounts.  Trommer 
found  that  the  following  number  of  pounds  of  water  were  absorbed 
from  moist  ui  by 

LillkiMin.  InMbMin,  bMbaai*.  Innboon. 
100  lb.  of  Sue-eat  barley  atrtw      .    IG  SI  84  IS 

ryegtraw 12  20  27  29 

"       white  uusized  paper      .8  12  17  19 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  instance  of  all  is  charcoal,  which  frealj 
absorbs  aqueous  vapor  from  the  air,  as  well  as  many  other  B^^^  to 
the  extent  sometimes  of  a  quarter  of  ita  own  weight.  Charcoal  that 
has  been  recently  burned,  or  heated  to  expel  the  absorbed  vapor, 
kindles  very  easily ;  whereas,  in  case  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time 
in  a  damp  place,  it  kindles  with  difficulty  and  snape  and  smokes 
while  burning.  After  having  had  occasion  to  use  a  charcoal  fiie, 
chemists  sometimes  throw  any  live  coala  tliat  are  left  into  aa  iron 
pot,  which  they  cover  tightly,  in  order  to  have  a  store  of  perfectly 
dry  coal  wherewith  to  kindle  the  next  Rre.  After  having  long 
been  stored  in  a  damp  cellar,  charcoal  and  even  fire-wood  do  not 
kindle  readily. 

Numerous  estimations  of  the  amount  of  hygroscopic  moistare 
that  can  be  absorbed  by  different  soils  have  been  made  by  difierent 
observers,  notably  by  Knopand  bjMeister.  The  significance  which 
such  moisture  may  sometimes  have  for  planta  when  all  the  coudi- 
tions  are  favorable  is  well  illustrated  by  the  closed  glass  cases  of 
Mr.  Ward.  In  this  appamtus,  as  was  explained  before,  the  soil  is 
left  to  itself,  after  having  once  been  watere*!,  so  that  vegetation  ia 
subsequently  supported  by  the  water  which  the  soil  drinks  in  con- 
tinually, OS  vapor,  out  of  the  air,  as  well  as  by  condensed  water, 
which  in  temperate  climates  trickles  down  from  the  roof  and  sides 
of  the  case.  But  at  sea  within  the  tropics  where  the  temperature 
of  air  and  water,  and  of  things  upon  the  water,  is  continually  the 
same  (almost  85°  F.),  there  can  be  comparatively  little  condensation 
of  vapor  in  a  Ward's  cose.  Here  at  least  the  atmosphere  of  t^e 
case  is  kept  charged  with  vapor  by  the  natural  exhalation  ftom  the 
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plants,  &nd  the  soil  must  drink  in  mach  of  the  vapor,  as  suoh.  Ooce 
ID  the  soil,  the  loots  of  the  plants  will  again  pump  it  up,  to  be  again 
exhaled. 

So  too  in  the  field  cultlvatioa  of  broad-leaved  planta,  —  such  m 
tbewholetribeof  turnips  and  cabbages,  clover,  Indian  corn,  squashea^ 
and  the  like,  —  tlie  ground  doubtless  leabsorbe  a  part  of  the  aqueoos 
vapor  which  ia  exhaled  by  the  leaves,  though  this  illustntiou  is  of 
course  much  less  emphatic  than  the  previous  one.  It  is  complicated, 
moreover,  to  a  sliglit  extent,  by  the  consideration  that  the  plants  in 
qneation  shade  tbe  ground,  and  so  hinder  somewhat  the  evaporation 
&om  tbe  surfiice  which  would  naturally  be  due  to  the  action  of  aun 
and  wind  npou  the  soil ;  and  by  the  fact  that  much  dew  condenses 
upon  the  great  leaves  by  night,  so  that  liquid  water  dribbles  &om 
them  into  the  ground.  In  tbe  tropics,  in  particnlar,  where  the  noc- 
turnal radiation  of  heat  occasiuDs  very  consideiable  differences  of 
temperature  between  night  and  day,  so  much  dew  is  deposited  that 
in  some  localities  it  goes  far  to  supply  plants  with  all  the  moisture 
they  need.  It  is  said  that  in  tropical  forests  so  much  dew  condenses 
by  nigbt,  that  it  may  often  be  h^rd  dripping  &om  tbe  leaves  of  tbe 
trees  even  at  daybreak. 

Tbe  abaorption  of  moisture  by  the  soil  from  tbe  air  naturally 

tends  to  increase  by  niyht  and  to  diminish  by  day.    Doubtless  at 

some  seasons  of  the  year  dry  soils  may  gather  in  this  way  appreciable 

qnanlities  of  moiatnre,  even  when  no  dew  is  deposited. 

Surface  Soil  often  very  Hot. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  droughty  summer  weather  the 
surface  of  a  dry  soil  may  become  very  hot.  Herachel  observed  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  the  soil  attained  a  temi>eratuTe  of 
150°  F.,  IT  hen  the  air  was  120°;  and  Humboldt  says  that  in  tbe 
tropics  the  temperature  of  tbe  soil  often  rises  to  Stom  124°  to  136°. 
But  a  soil  once  thoroughly  heated,  even  in  temperate  climates,  will 
often  remain  so  warm  throughoat  the  night  that  it  cannot  be  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  much  hygroscopic  water.  On  the  contrary, 
soils  thus  heated  must  often  give  off  by  night  vapor  that  may  pe^ 
haps  have  come  from  cousideiable  depths,  where  supplies  of  moistoie 
ore  held  in  store. 

Neseler  has  observed  in  late  summer,  when  the  days  are  hot  and 
the  nights  cool,  that  on  placing  an  inverted  glass  funnel  on  the 
ground  by  nigbt,  much  water  will  be  deposited  upon  the  inside  of 
the  glass ;  thus  showing  that  a  part  of  the  moisture  which,  on  such 
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sighta,  condeases  as  dew  upon  plante  or  other  matters  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  has  come,  not  out  of  the  air,  but  out  of  the  soU. 
Indeed,  the  moisture  that  in  times  of  drought  evaporates  within  the 
soil  from  those  layers  which  are  still  moist,  and  passes  up  as  vapor 
into  the  dry  aur&ce  soU,  is  presumably  much  more  important  for 
v^etation  than  any  vapor  that  is  absorbed  by  the  soil  from  the 
air.  This  aubterranean  evaporation  must  be  strongest  at  times  when 
the  soil  is  most  thoroughly  heated  in  dry  weather,  and  much  of  the 
vapor  must  condense  near  the  surface  whenever,  as  of  an  antnuin 
night,  this  part  of  the  soil  becomes  cooler  than  the  layers  of  earth 
immediately  below  it.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  the  air  contained 
in  the  pores  of  the  soil  is  decidedly  damp,  even  if  it  is  not  actu- 
ally saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  at  no  great  distance  below  the 
surface,  so  that  whenever  the  soil  is  cooled  some  of  the  vapoi  in 
it  condenses  and  ia  deposited  as  liquid  water  upon  the  paiticlee 
of  earth. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  utility  of  the  time-honored 
practice  of  frequently  stirring  the  surface-soil  in  the  dry  season, 
by  means  of  hoes  or  the  cultivator,  in  order  that  the  crop  may 
not  suffer  from  drought,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  power 
of  the  loosened  soil  to  absorb  the  vapoi  of  water  from  the  air  ;  but 
this  explanation  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  true  one,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  amount  of  moisture  thus  absorbed  ^m  the  air 
is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  support  of  crops.  The  subject  of  sum- 
mer tillage  will  be  discussed  in  another  connection. 

Eklimatioiu  of  Amount  nf  Hygroteopie  Moitture. 

Many  estimatiuns  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  aqueous 
vapor  absorbed  hy  soils.  Thus  Davy  found  that,  while  100  parts  by 
weight  of  sands  absorbed  0.3,  0.8,  and  1.1  parte  of  moisture  in  an 
hour,  loams  abaorbed  1.3,  1.6,  and  1.8  parts.  In  these  experiments 
the  soils  were  dried  at  212°,  and  then  exposed  to  air  saturated  with 
moisture  at  62°. 

Sclillbler  found  that  at  temperatures  of  from  60°  to  65°  F.,  and 
in  the  times  stated,  100  lb,  of  the  substances  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  absorbed  &om  air  that  was  saturated  with  vapor  the 
number  of  pounds  and  tenths  of  pounds  of  water  that  are  given 
in  the  tables. 
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Is  II  hoiin.    In  M  boon.    In  tt  houn.    In  n  kraf^ 

Qnarti  iud 0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Uma-atone  rand    ....     0.3  O.S  0.3  O.S 

Leui  clay 3.1  2.S  3.8  2.S 

F>tr.Uy S.G  S.0  S.4  8.E 

CUj  loil 8.0  8.0  t.O  4.1 

Pore  day 8.7  1.1  4.S  4» 

Hnmiu S.O  B.S  Il.O  12.0 

Guden  loam 8.5  4.8  8.0  6.3 

LoMn  rrom  Hoffwjl    ...     1.8  8.8  3.3  2.3 

iMim  from  the  Jnn  ...     1.4  l.S  3.0  2.0 

TrDmmer  also,  operating  on  boUh  that  faod  been  dried  at  213°  F. 

sod  then  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  vapor,  obtained  the  follow- 
ing rsBoltB :  — 

iBllbonn.    laStkoon.    loUbMun.     InTtkoun. 
HtifTday  aoH  (whMt  laud) .     S.6  4.0  4.4  G.G 

Another  «bt»t  toil     ...     3.0  4.1  4.8  6.0 

Hamicacid* 7.6  S.O  10.8  12.S 

White  cUy 4.0  4.S  6.0  6.S 

'  Kiftip,  who  made  many  experiments  upon  this  subject,  was  in- 
dined  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  vapor  absorbed  by  a  givoA 
kind  of  soil  depeuds  upon  the  (emperatuTe  of  the  soil  and  not  upon 
the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air ;  but  Hilgard  insists  that  this  state- 
ment is  too  strong.  He  finds  that  in  some  soils  the  amount  of 
vapor  absorbed  from  satniated  air  varies  but  little  between  16°  and 
77°  F.,  but  always  tends  to  increase  with  the  temperature,  while  in 
other  soils  the  increase  of  moisture  absorbed  is  considerable,  and 
may  amount  to  nearly  0.1%  for  each  degree  Centigrade  between 
14°  and  35".  From  half-saturated  air,  on  the  contrary,  absorption 
increases  as  the  temperature  falls,  but  to  an  extent  varying  with 
the  d^ree  of  sataration,  so  that  practically  the  general  bet  of  ab- 
sorption is  in  accord  with  Kuop's  view.  Absorption  will  naturally 
be  more  rapid  tKm  racist  air  than  fVom  that  which  is  diy. 

An  exaggerated  view  of  the  influence  of  temperature  may  be  had 
by  eoondering  what  happens  during  frosty  nights,  i.  e.  when  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  is  decidedly  below  the  dew-point  of  the  air, 
for  then  octoal  liquid  water  will  condense  in  and  upon  the  soil,  and 
soak  into  it  or  freeze  upon  it.  A  small  thermometer  laid  upon 
grass  land  by  night,  when  all  the  conditions  are  favoiable  for  radia- 
tion, may  mark  from  14°  to  16°  below  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Jourdanet  hsa  stated  that  certain  marshes  in  Mexico 
cool  so  decidedly  at  nigbt  that  they  cease  to  be  mnlarious  for  the 
time  being,  I  e.  they  are  not  dangerous  by  night.     He  reports  that 
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&  thermomeUs  there  indicated  32°  F.  at  the  oni&cs  of  the  grcrand, 
and  60°  when  hnng  16  feet  above  the  grauDd. 

Pcofeasot  Hilgaid,  who  has  devoted  mnch  attention  in  Califoniia 
to  the  absorption  of  aqueous  vapor  by  soila,  is  convinced  that  the 
agricnltnral  value  of  a  soil  depends  in  some  part  upon  its  power  of 
absorbing  vapor  of  water  from  the  air,  i.  e.  either  from  stmoapheric 
air,  or  from  ground  air  which  has  been  chargeil  with  moisture  aa  it 
lay  in  contact  with  lower  layers  of  the  soiL 

All  soils,  lie  says,  which  can  absorb  no  more  than  2%  of  moisture 
at  59°  F.  when  placed  under  the  most  favarafale  conditions  are  in 
practice  droughty  soils.  Ordinary  upland  soils  not  easily  damaged 
by  drought  can  absorb  at  the  best  from  4  to  8%.  Soils  more 
hygroscopic  than  this  are  mostly  heavy  clays,  whose  resistanca  to 
drought  is  great  when  they  are  well  tiUeil.  He  argues  furthcnnora, 
that  tbe  evaporation  of  the  hygroscopic  water  from  a  soil  in  times 
of  extreme  heat  may  act  as  a  safeguard  to  keep  the  soil  cool ;  i,  e. 
it  may  hinder  the  soil  from  becomit^  so  hot  that  the  sui&ce  roots 
of  crops  would  be  destroyed.  These  considerations  must  be  spe- 
cially important  in  countries  where  rain  foils  only  in  winter,  to  be 
succeeded  by  long-continued  dry  weather,  and  where  tbe  success 
of  crops  is  dependent  upon  the  power  of  the  soil  to  husband  the 
supply  of  water  within  it  until  such  time  as  the  crop  has  completed 
its  term  of  growth. 

The  importance  of  Hilgard'a  observations  is  the  mote  conapicuoos, 
Inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  limitations  of  other  eiperimonta 
which  have  been  made  in  mere  pota  of  earth ;  i.  e.  nnder  conditiona 
whem  there  can  be  no  damp  air  continually  rising  from  tbe  sub- 
soil to  supplement  and  protect  the  capillary  water,  and  to  eke  out 
the  supply  available  for  the  crops.  For  example,  Heinrich  and 
A.  Mayer  have  fonnd  that  most  plants  wilt  when  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing  still  contains  considerably  more  moisture  than  it 
has  the  power  to  absorb  when  dry  from  moist  air.  Thus  Heinricb, 
experimenting  with  oats  and  maize,  fooud  that  tbe  plants 
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If  nmeroiu  other  experiments  with  grasses  and  legaminoiu  plants 
sbowed  that  in  a  calcareous  soil  capable  of  holding  5.2%  of  hygro- 
scopic moisture  the  minimum  of  moiatnie  for  gnases  was  9.85%,  and 
for  l^ames  10.95.  In  a  peaty  soil  competent  to  bold  42.3  of  hygro- 
scopic moisture,  the  figures  were  fiO.79  and  52.87  reapectively. 

A.  Mayer's  experiments  with  peas  showed  tbat  the  plants 

wmml  wbm  Hjft  Tb«  iij  Boll  nnM  ib.  Eind  ol 

Xolikin  vu  tort  %  ol  Hultran                        SoU. 

l.S  O.S  Sud. 

SS.3  18.3  Stwdiut 

4.7  l.e  UuL 
Liebonbeig,  also,  who  experimented  with  beans,  gives  the  follow- 
ing table. 


Marl. 

Omnitte  soil. 

Sandy  moor  esrtt). 

CalcuvoiuMU. 

CiMTsennd. 

Hoderatdj  Gim  (and. 
Experiments  recently  published  by  Hellri^el  seemed  to  enfbns 
the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  ordinarily  ab- 
B^bed  by  soils  from  the  air  cannot  be  of  much  practical  importance 
for  the  growth  of  crops.  For  in  hie  trials  the  water  thus  absorbed 
by  garden  loam  amounted  to  less  than  2%  of  the  weight  of  the  dry 
earth,  and  to  no  more  than  3  or  i%  of  the  water  that  the  soil  was 
capable  of  holding,  while  plants  conid  not  grow  at  all  in  such  sail 
nnless  it  contained  mors  water  than  amounted  to  5%  of  its  water- 
holding  power,  and  even  10%  was  inadequate  for  the  support  of 

Fertilitff  dependent  <m  Afoutnre. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  hitherto,  it  is  evident  that  the  fer 
tility  of  any  soil  must  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  be- 
havior of  the  soil  towards  water,  and  upon  its  position  or  situation 
with  regard  to  the  ground-water. 

If  the  earth  be  of  such  quality  that  it  can  imbibe  moisture  freoly, 
and  retain  it  tolerably  forcibly,  without  impeding  that  capillary 
movement  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  transfer  and  circulation 
of  the  water  in  the  soil,  and  if  at  the  same  time  tho  ground-water 
be  at  such  a  height  that  it  favora  the  capillary  movement,  there 
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wiU  be  little  risk  that  tillage  and  manure  will  lail  of  producii^ 
good  effects.  With  an  opeQ  sand  or  a  close  clay  it  is  often  difficult 
to  fulfil  these  conditions.  Thioogh  sand,  rain-water  runs  away 
qnickly,  carrying  with  it  mechanicdly  some  of  the  fertilizers  which 
may  have  been  applied,  while  into  clay  the  rain-water  can  hardly 
penettat«  at  all.  Unless  it  be  improved  hy  green  manuring  ot  by 
the  application  of  peat  or  clay,  sand  has  comparatively  little  power 
to  lift  water  by  capillary  action,  or  to  hold  it  agaiost  evaporation. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  clays  are  apt  to  be  so  dense  that  they 
materially  hinder  the  capillary  movement. 

The  Kain  that  falU  on  a  Field  U  inm^flciaU  /or  Large  Cfropi, 

The  importance  of  the  ground-water  for  agricultural  ciops,  and 
the  futility  of  trying  to  carry  on  productive  agriculture  without 
it,  L  e.  in  places  where  the  ground-water  lies  at  so  great  a  distance 
beneath  the  surface  soil  that  it  has  practically  very  little  influence 
on  the  growth  of  crops,  may  be  ehown  very  emphatically  by  care- 
fully considering  the  question.  Is  the  rein-water  that  lalls  upon  a 
crop  during  the  period  of  its  growth  sufficient  for  the  support  of  that 
crop  1  Many  European  investigators  have  studied  this  question, 
and  they  have  almost  invariably  found  that  it  must  be  answered 
IB  the  negative. 

For  most  temperate  regions  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  rule  thgt 
tbere  is  not  enough  rain-water  for  the  support  of  really  good  crops. 
In  many  places  there  is  not  nearly  enough  rain-water.  If  any  dif- 
ferent conclusion  from  this  eonld  be  reached  it  would  follow  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  earth's  surfece  could  be  profitably 
cultivated  than  is  now  found  to  be  possible. 

Heiden  illustrates  the  matter  as  follows.  From  SchShlei'a  ob- 
servations it  appeare  that  from  a  Morgen  (=  0.631  acre)  of  land 
covered  with  short  Poa  grass,  6  millions  of  pounds  of  water  will 
evaporate  from  the  plants  during  the  six  summer  months,  and 
from  a  hop-field  of  similar  area  4J  millions  of  pounds.  From 
Lawes'a  observations,  moreover,  it  appears  thst  a  Morgen  of  wheat 
would  send  off  9  millions  of  pounds  of  water  in  the  same  apace 
of  tim&  Even  if  it  were  assumed  thst  no  more  than  twenty  five 
wheat  plants  grew  upon  each  square  foot  of  the  land,  that  crop 
would  require  2}  millions  of  pounds  (=  36,000  C.  F.)  of  water, 
fiut  it  has  been  found  at  Konigsberg  that  no  more  than  2J  millions 
of  pounds  of  water  fall  during  the  entire  year,  the  rainfall  being 
ab6nt  twenty-live  inches ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  out  of 
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thirteen  different  Genuan  stations  for  nin-gauges  onlf  ona  ahowa 
a  larger  rainfall  ttian  £.c>nigBberg. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boaton  much  mon  rain  cornea  to  tha  land  than 
in  North  Germany,  for  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  more  thao 
forty  inches.  But  our  aturma  aud  showers  are  ao  very  unevenly 
distributed  that  even  here  the  water  supply  cannot  be  t^arded  as 
particularly  &vorable  for  vegetation. 

The  costraet  between  the  amount  of  water  needed  by  crops,  and 
that  supplied  directly  to  a  Geld  by  rain,  is  all  the  more  striking 
when  we  reflect  how  amall  a  proportion  of  the  yearly  rain  falls 
daring  the  growing  season,  how  much  ot  it  runs  off  the  land  any- 
way, or  soaks  away  from  the  crop  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
how  much  of  it  evaporates  directly  without  passing  through  tha 
crop.  It  has  been  thought  in  Germany  that  hardly  one  half  of  all 
the  rain-water  that  falls  in  a  year  upon  an  acre  of  land  can  possibly 
be  of  any  direct  use  to  the  crop  that  is  standing  upon  the  land. 

Nevertheless,  very  much  depends  upon  the  time  of  year  when 
the  lain  falls.  Thua,  in  California,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaqnin,  where  the  annual  laiuf^  rarely  exceeds 
twenty  inches,  and  ia  often  very  much  less  than  this,  abujidaut 
crops  of  grain  are  obtained  provided  as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  of  rain  &U  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  for  much  of  the 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  held  in  store  during  the  spring 
months ;  i.  e.  long  enough  to  nouriah  the  crops,  aud  to  enable 
them  to  ripen  off  before  the  dry  season. 

Evaporation  vernu  Sain/all. 

Extremely  interesting  tables,  showing  the  differences  that  have 
been  observed  at  various  localities  between  the  rainfall  and  the 
amounts  of  water  that  evaporate  from  open  reservoirs,  are  given  iu 
the  books  that  relate  to  hydraulic  engineering;  for  example,  in 
Beardmqre's  Manual  of  Hydrology,  London,  1862,  p.  296  a,  el  »eq. 

At  London  it  is  admitted  that  evapomtion  from  the  surface  of 
water  in  an  open  reservoir  is  nearly  equal  in  a  year  to  the  rainfitU 
which  oocnra  there.  Howard  at  Plaistow  found,  aa  tha  average  of 
tiiree  years,  that  21  inches  of  water  evaporated  from  the  surface  of 
a  vessel  in  a  year,  while  23  inches  were  caught  in  an  adjacent  rain- 
gauge.  Dividing  the  year  into  terms  of  four  months,  he  found  on 
the  average, 

Etalntaa  BniKintiaD. 

For  the  irintsr  period 7.3B  S.W 

"      spring.  "        7.T»  10.41  ■ 
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Vall^  at  Dijon,  aa  tbe  mean  of  seven  years,  found  that  26  inches 
of  water  evapontted  from  a  reaeivoir  per  annum,  while  the  laiufall 
was  27  inches. 

HofliDonQ  at  Giessen  otMerved  that  from  May  to  September 
457  tenths  of  cubic  inches  of  lain  fell,  while  559  teuths  of  cubic 
inches  evaporated  from  an  open  vessel  that  was  charged  daily  with 
water.  This  evaporating-diab  was  placed  in  a  garden  six  feet  from 
the  ground ;  it  was  somewhat  shielded  from  wind,  but  not  from 
rain  or  from  the  sun. 

Qolding  at  CupeuhageD,  as  the  mean  of  twelve  years'  observa- 
tions, noted  that  the  rainfall  was  22  inches,  and  that  the  evapora- 
tion from  a  diah  of  water  was  28  inches.  He  found  also  that  44 
Inches  of  water  were  exhaled  in  a  year  from  long  gjaas  grown  in 
soil  kept  saturated  witli  water  in  a  vessel  that  had  no  outlet,  and 
that  30  inchoH  were  exhaled  from  a  second  plot  aimiluly  moistened 
where  the  grass  was  kept  short. 

Meister  in  Bavaiia,  and  Urouven  in  North  Germany,  observed  ia 
the  year  1803  that  the  amouut  of  evaporation  from  tbe  surface  of 
water  kept  in  the  shade  was  larger  than  all  the  water  that  fell  as 
min,  snow,  dew,  etc.,  during  the  year.  Grouven  found  oven  that 
there  were  but  two  months  in  the  year  (March  and  November) 
when  the  rainfall  of  the  month  was  larger  than  tbe  evaporation 
from  the  sur&ce  of  a  dish  of  wnter. 

Ssbiibler  claimed  in  his  day  that  the  average  evaporation  of 
water  per  diem  during  the  growing  season,  from  one  square  foot  of 
surface,  was,  from  wal^^er,  1  line;  from  sod,  2-3  lines;  from  ban 
soil,  0.0  line;  and  from  woodland,  0.25  line. 

Evaporation  from  the  Soil. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  it  will  be  noticed,  refer  merely  to 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  vessels  artificially  charged  therewith. 
It  was  observed  furthermore  by  Saint-Martin,  long  ago,  and  by  F. 
Scbtilze,  Wilhelm,  Nessler,  Kbermayer,  and  Masurc,  that  more  water 
may  ovapornto  from  a  soil  that  is  very  wet  than  from  mere  water. 
This  fact  may  lie  due  in  part  to  asperities  of  the  soil  which  increase 
tbe  evaporative  surface,  and  in  part  perha^ra  to  the  color  of  the  soil 
It  consists  at  oil  events  with  WoUny's  observation  that  the  beat 
absorbed  by  dark-colored  wet  soils  accelerates  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  thorn,  "W^ilhelm  urges  that  tho  evaporation  from  ivet 
earth  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  surface  ia  more  unoven. 
When  be  sepaiated  the  coarse  from  the  fine  portions  of  a  soil  and 
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moistened  both,  be  found  tbat  tbe  fonuer  lost  water  by  ev&po- 
ration  macb  faster  thau  the  latter,  because  they  exposed  a  much 
larger  surface  to  the  air.  Ua  su^ests  that  iu  dry  regions  it  is  well, 
in  order  to  retain  in  the  soil  the  water  that  baa  been  brought  to  it 
by  the  winter's  rains,  not  to  plough  the  land  in  the  spring,  or,  at 
tlie  least,  not  to  leave  it  lying  in  rough  furrows  for  any  length  of 
time  at  that  season. 

Scbulis  fonud  at  Rostock  on  the  Baltic,  during  the  six  months 
May  to  October,  1859,  that  596,000  grni.  of  water,  or,  in  other 
wonia,  a  layer  of  water  neaidy  21^  incberthick,  evaporated  from  an 
□pen  vessel  one  square  metre  iu  area  that  was  daily  tilled  with  this 
liquid.  Tlie  vessel  was  kept  on  a  stand  three  feet  from  tbe  ground, 
in  the  middle  of  a  garden  that  was  somewhat  sheltered  from  north 
winds,  but  was  uncovered,  and  not  shielded  in  any  way  from  sun 
or  air. 

In  contrast  with  the  evaporation  from  mere  water,  a  variety  of 
experimeuts  were  made,  in  similar  vessels,  upon  soils  botb  in  their 
natural  state  and  when  kept  more  or  less  saturated  with  vtaieT, 
In  the  cases  whore  the  earths  were  kept  wet,  the  bottoms  of  tbe 
veeeela  were  peiforatcd,  so  that  rain-water  might  flow  through  into 
a  trap  below.  One  set  of  vessels  were  chaiged  with  so-called  dry 
earths  as  follows  :  white  sea-aatid,  with  a  waterholdlng  power  of 
26%,  that  contained  19%  of  wnter;  garden  loam,  with  a  capacity  to 
hold  94%  of  water,  that  contained  11%;  and  moor  earth,  the  ca- 
pacity of  which  for  water  was  1 70%,  anil  which  contained  49%.  The 
mean  daily  evaporation  of  water  from  these  dry  earths,  during  the 
montba  stated,  is  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the 
rainfidi,  comparative  force  of  the  wind,  etc.  The  area  of  sar£ice  in 
each  case  was  one  square  metre. 

LMm.      Sand.   Moor  Eartb.   Witar.        Bain.    KtriKtanof     TemiL     »,... 
iim.jm-gnii.gnii.gnn.         Air.  %  "0        ^'"'^ 

Usy,  OSO        905  Tal         4780        8861        67.5  13.7        20 

Jime,         1041       1082        1160        4S43      35927        76.0  IS.S        14 

Jnly,  804        SIS  SSO        8503      32526        77.0  19.0  S 

Angiut,    1070      1068         IlSfl        324G      0913S        77.2  lO.S  « 

The  rains  of  July  were  at  the  end  of  tbe  month,  and  show  their 
mfluence  upon  the  increased  evaporation  of  August. 

Other  experiments  were  made  with  loam  that  was  kept  half  wet, 
i.  &  half  as  much  water  was  added  to  it  as  it  conld  hold ;  and  in 
other  experiments  both  tbe  loam  and  the  moor  earth  were  kept 
•atoiated  to  f  their  capacity.     Finally,  experiments  were  made 
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with  fully  ntunted  eutha.  From  the  fully  saturated  loam  xad 
moor  earth  the  mean  daily  evaporation  from  a  square  metre  of  snr- 
bce  for  the  several  months  was  as  follows,  niny  days  being  «z- 
eluded  from  the  account. 

SatDiMnl  Loun.     Sutunlad  Uoor  bith. 

JnseSG-SO TflOO  77S8 

July M80  4935 

Augiut IISS  4600 

September 2640  2713 

October 872  1078 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  wet  moor  earth  gave  off  water  rathsr 

more  freely  than  the  wet  loam. 
The  beliavior  of  the  partially  saturated  loam  will  appear  &om  the 

following  table,  which  gives  the  average  daily  evaporation,  aa  before. 

C      iJi.     -ST     — ■ 

JumSS-SO     .     .     .         624S  ....  7800  55B7 

July 4116  ....  48S6  8U7 

Angntt 3137  ....  4405  S44S 

September.    .    .    .        372S  1!»«6  SOSG  2669 

Octobu      ....         1113  1181  1026  907 

In  the  Bavarian  experiments  reported  by  Ebermayer,  it  was 
found,  in  general,  that  during  the  summer  months  rather  more  water 
evaporates  ftom  a  layer  of  earth  half  a  foot  deep  that  ia  kept  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  than  will  evaporate  from  an  equally  large  sur- 
&ce  of  water,  though  occasionally  the  rererae  of  this  is  true,  unoa 
much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  wind  that  blows.  In  woodland, 
where  the  movements  of  air  are  comparatively  feeble,  evapontion 
of  wat«r  ftom  the  saturated  earth  ia  almost  always  larger  than  that 
from  mere  water  similarly  sheltered  from  wind. 

Naturally  enough  the  evaporation  of  water  Irom  saturated  wood- 
land soil,  even  that  which  in  bare  of  leaves,  is  less  than  from  eatn- 
rated  soil  in  the  open.  It  was  in  fact  from  61  to  63%  less.  From 
saturated  woodland  soil  covered  with  leaves  the  evaporation  was 
still  less  (23%  less) ;  i.  e.  both  trees  and  leaves  upon  the  ground 
beneath  trees  work  to  hinder  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  ground.  In  general,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  soil 
covered  with  litter  and  kept  in  woodland  was  6)  times  smaller 
than  the  evaporation  from  bare  saturated  soil  in  open  fields. 

At  most  of  the  Bavarian  stations  the  yearly  rainfall  was  laigsr 
than,  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water  th«t  wa^ 
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shaded  from  th«  ma't  nys  and  shielded  from  min,  bnt  kept  in  open 
fields;  while  Id  the  close  forests  the  evaporation  from  diebes  of 
water  waa  so  small  as  to  be  very  much  less  than  the  rain  and  anow 
that  came  to  the  ground  in  such  situations  in  the  course  of  the  fear. 
During  the  summer  months  more  water  was  almost  always  lost  by 
evaporation  from  the  dishes  kept  in  fields  than  fell  as  min,  as  had 
been  noticed  before  by  Hoffmann,  Dnfonr,  and  others,  wbil«  in  the 
woods  the  rainfall  exceeded  the  evaporation  even  in  summer.  In 
winter,  when  evaporation  was  email  anyway,  there  was  a  great 
excess  of  rainfall  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  open. 

Id  the  course  of  the  year,  36  cubic  inches  of  water  evaporated  on 
the  average  from  dishes  kept  in  the  woods  for  every  100  c.  in.  that 
evaporated  from  dishes  in  the  fields ;  i.  e.  evaporation  from  a  sheet  of 
water  in  the  woods  was  2.6,  or  G4%,  less  than  in  the  fields.  In  sum- 
mer, evaporation  from  dishes  of  water  was  four  times  more  rapid 
than  in  winter,  and  it  was  nearly  three  times  less  rapid  in  the  woods 
than  in  the  fields.  429  c.  ia  evaporated  in  the  woods  in  summer, 
and  111c.  in.  in  winter,  while  in  the  fields  the  quantities  were 
1223  c  in.  in  summer,  and  314  c.  in.  in  winter.  It  was  noticed 
that  by  night  evaporation  was  J  to  ^  less  than  by  day. 

Wollny  found  that  water  evaporated  most  rapidly  from  sand 
that  was  saturated  with  water,  and  least  rapidly  from  peat  thus 
aatarated ;  while  Haberlandt  found  that  both  sand  and  loam,  even 
when  they  are  not  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  lose  mora 
water  by  evaporation  than  is  loot  from  an  actual  sheet  of  water. 
So  too  Mnsure  found  that  from  a  soil  which  is  tolerably,  but  not 
excessively  wet,  water  may  evaporate  jnst  about  as  rapidly  aa  from 
mera  water ;  but  from  drier  soils  evaporation  is  not  so  rapid  as  from 
water  by  itmlf  He  nrgoa  that  the  einpoiation  is  less  rapid  in 
proportion  aa  the  soil  is  drier. 

It  is  plain  from  all  this,  that  the  yearly  evaporation  from  an 
Ktnal  field  bara  of  vegetation  must  generally  be  less  than  the  rain- 
fall In  actual  farm  practice  there  must  be  wide  variations  in  this 
regard,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  contour  of  the 
district,  and  the  kind  of  vegetation,  on  well  as  the  amount  and  the 
distribution  of  the  rainfell.  On  a  light  soil  bare  of  vegetation  and 
fiilly  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  evaporation  will  o{t«n  be  rapid  im- 
mediately after  rain ;  but  when  once  the  surface  soil  has  become  dry, 
the  rate  of  evaporation  may  he  greatly  diminished.  On  the  other 
band,  where  crops  aro  growing,  the  evaporation  will  be  more  con- 
vou  I.  —  7 
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■tant  on  the  whole,  though  eometimes  le«  coaspicuoua  immediataly 
after  rain.  Fiom  woodland  in  particukt-,  there  is  always  contiiioouG 
and  rapid  exhalation  of  water  from  the  foliage  during  the  spring 
and  sommer  months,  although  the  sur&ca  of  the  ground  is  shielded 
•0  that  compaiativelf  littlo  evaporation  can  occur  there.  Light 
showers,  even  though  frequent,  may  be  of  little  use  to  crops  becanae 
of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  .the  water  which  they  have  brought. 

It  appears  that  even  frozen  water,  or  rather  melting  ice,  may 
serve  as  a  uaefDl  store  of  moisture,  at  least  in  certain  aituations  and 
for  some  crops.  Mr.  Baraeby  reports  of  Assinohia,  on  the  line  of 
the  Canada  IVilic  Rulrood,  that  even  in  late  July  some  of  the  soil 
still  holds  the  winter's  frost  at  a  depth  of  several  feet  below  the 
surface.  He  says  :  "  This  underground  layer  of  frozen  earth  is  be- 
lieved to  explain  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil ;  as  the  fioet,  in 
gradually  coming  to  the  surface  during  the  summer  months,  creates 
a  moisture  which,  meeting  the  warmth  from  above,  forms  a  kind  of 
natural  hot-bed.  This  moisture  counteracts  the  scarcity  of  rain 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  accounts  fur  the  grain  being 
forced  with  such  amazing  rapidity  after  the  late  sowing ;  for  in  point 
of  fact  grain  orops  are  not  usually  sown  until  early  in  May,  and  yet 
they  are  harvested  at  the  end  of  August." 

Modtt  of  eontrollinff  the  QroHod-toaUr. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  consider  briefly  what  steps  have  been 
taken  by  farmers,  at  one  time  and  another,  to  put  the  soils  of  their 
fields  into  proper  relations  with  water. 

The  open  ditch  seen  so  often  in  bog-boles  is  one  simple  example. 
Instances  are  abundant  where  the  level  of  the  ground-water  has 
been  reduced  by  means  of  such  ditches  to  a  point  which  permits  the 
cnltivation  of  English  grasses,  potatoes,  squashes,  or  the  like ;  par- 
ticularly when  the  excessively  high  capillary  power  of  the  bog  earth 
is  mitigated  by  a  dressing  of  sand  or  gravel. 

The  method  employed  on  the  sunken  polders  of  Holland  is  not 
dissimilar,  though,  in  the  lack  of  any  natural  outfall  there,  the 
ditches  have  to  be  pnmped  out  continually  in  order  that  the  ground- 
water may  drain  into  them.  In  case  a  drought  occura,  the  pumps  are 
stopped,  and  the  ground-water  is  left  in  the  land  to  support  the  crops. 
Treet  at  Pumping  Engine*. 

The  planting  of  willows  and  poplars,  that  is  to  say,  of  trees  that 
love  water,  is  another  device  for  drying  over-wet  meadows  so  that 
BWHt  graasee  may  yroA  iru    If,  as  baa  been  shown,  the  exhalation 
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of  moistate  from  mere  gtaaa  sod  can  bedew  and  obscare  glau  in  the 
twiuUing  of  an  eye,  it  is  manifest  that  the  great  maas  of  foliage 
which  ia  oon(;entrated  into  the  apace  oocnpied  by  a  single  tree  must 
be  an  engine  of  no  small  power.  In  point  of  bet,  trees  do  pump  off 
and  evaporate  enormous  quantities  of  water,  and  they  thus  binder 
the  stagnation  of  it  beneath  the  soil. 

Some  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  may  be  got  by  considering 
the  amount  of  leaf  surfiue  which  is  presented  by  a  good-sized  tree. 
Professor  Asa  Gray  computed,  some  years  ago,  that  the  Waahiugton 
Elm  at  Cambridge,  which,  though  a  fine  tree  when  in  its  prime, 
was  nerer  extraordinarily  large,  must  produce  every  year  some  seven 
millions  of  leaves,  equal  to  200,000  square  feet  of  surface,  or  about 
five  acres.  But  since  the  crown  of  this  tree  is  no  more  than  about 
Bsventy  feet  in  diameter  it  oannot  covet  as  much  as  one  tenth  of  an 
actflof  land. 

It  is  to  the  enormous  extent  of  leaf  surface  thus  presented  to  the 
air  that  the  dicing  efiect  of  trees  must  be  attributed,  for  it  ia  known 
that  leas  water  can  evaporate  from  any  limited  area  of  leaf  surface 
than  evaporates  from  a  similar  surface  of  water.  Unger  found  that, 
in  general,  about  three  times  as  much  water  evaporates  from  a 
measured  surface  of  water  as  from  a  similar  surface  of  leaves,  and 
tiiis  conclusion  has  been  corroborated  by  the  experiments  of  Sachs. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  Unger  found  that  tbe  evaporation  from  water 
was  five  or  six  times  larger  than  from  leaves. 

But  it  ia  none  the  less  true,  that,  when  vigorous  plants  are  grown 
upon  a  given  surface  of  soil,  they  will  evaporate  much  more  water 
than  would  evaporate  either  from  tbe  soil  or  from  a  water  surbce  of 
similar  area,  because  the  evaporation  &um  the  leaf  surface  is  added 
to  that  fnra  tbe  soil  surface.  Thus,  in  the  experiments  of  Schnlze, 
at  Rostock,  barley  was  sown  in  June  upon  garden  earth  contained 
in  a  vessel  one  square  metre  in  area,  and  duckweed  was  floated 
on  a  square  metre  of  water.  Qrass  sod  also,  and  other  plants,  were 
set  out  in  garden  earth  containeil  in  similar  vessels,  and  all  were 
copiously  watered,  and  kept  in  a  garden.  Thongh  some  of  tbe  plants 
suffered  from  exposure  to  rain,  and  perhaps  from  improper  trans- 
planting also,  they  gave  olT  very  large  quantities  of  water,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mean  daily  evapo- 
ration in  lines  from  water  in  a  dish,  and  from  the  eeveral  kinds  of 
plants,  as  well  as  the  rainfall,  the  humidity  of  tbe  air,  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  force  of  the  wind. 
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Jane 

2.05 

July 

l.flO 

Aug, 

1.U 

8.pt. 

0.B1 

Oct 

0.36 

Doi-kire* 

Umumii 

July 

Sept.         0.«0  SI. 2  S5.1  14.1  7 

OcL  0.80  6.i  63.0  9.S  6 

On  comparing  the  ev-aporatlve  pover  of  the  plant  Xenntbemum 
bTaoteatum  with  the  evaporation  from  an  exposed  surface  of  water, 
Maaure  found  that  three  times  as  much  water  waa  transpired  by  th« 
plant  as  evaporated  from  the  water  surface.  This  consideration  ex- 
plains the  detestation  in  which  certain  trees,  such  as  elms  and  pop- 
lars, are  held  by  most  farmers  and  gardeners.  Both  these  trees 
are  thought  to  be  specially  prone  to  suclt  the  land  dry. 

PfafF,  at  Erlangen,  in  Germany,  studied  in  detail  the  power  of  an 
oak  tree  to  transpire  water.  He  found  that  his  tree  had  700,000 
aud  more  leaves,  which  between  the  18th  of  May  and  the  24th  of 
October,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  the  leaves  appeared  until  they 
fell,  transpired  264,000  lb.  of  water  into  the  air  during  the  day- 
time. But  this  amount  of  water  was  8^  times  more  than  fell  as  rain 
upon  an  area  equal  in  circumference  to  the  tree  top.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  known  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  summer  rainfall  may 
cling  to  the  loaves  of  trees  and  evaporate  therefrom. 

In  a  similar  way,  Vaillant  observed  that  an  oak  tree,  69  feet  high 
and  8|  feet  in  circumference  at  3^  feet  from  the  ground,  transpired 
of  a  line  summer's  day  4,400  lb.  of  water. 

European  foresters  have  often  noticed  that  clay  lands  are  apt  to 
become  wet,  and  gradually  to  get  into  a  springy  or  swampy  condi- 
tion, after  trees  have  been  cut  off  from  them  ;  and  that,  conversely, 
sucli  lands  dry  out  when  new  trees  have  been  planted  upon  them, 
and  have  attained  to  some  size. 

In  studying  this  subject,  Risler  dug  up  samples  of  earth  from 
contig\iouB  fields,  on  which  different  kinds  of  plants  had  been  grown, 
or  were  growing,  and  determined  how  mnch  water  was  contained  in 
the  earth  in  each  instance.     The  soil  of  the  locality  was  a  stiff  day, 
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uid  the  couditionB  to  which  the  oereral  fields  were  exposed  were 
simlUr,  excepting  the  differences  due  to  unlike  crops.  The  pieces  of 
woodland  were  some  25  or  30  acres  in  extent. 

Pur  Cunt  of  Witn  In  tke  BoU, 

[M*.            Tha  Bim^M  o(  Etitli  wen  talua  &om  it  ■  Dajith  at 

S  U  S  In.    1«  to  IS  In.    Hau. 
An^  3S.    An  onplMtted  put  of  *  garden  not  Tar 

&«m  fruit  trees IG.DO        17.00        IS.O 

"    S8.    A  field  that  had  borne  irinter  vetches, 
mi  had  been  plooghed  after  the  hai- 

TestinJnly 11.00        IB.SO        11.8 

"    S6.   A  stubble  field,  not  touched  since  the 

osts  were  harrested 7.67        17.S8        13.S 

••    2S.   WoodUad,  oaks  S  ;ean  old    ....  10.67        13.66        12.S 

«    S6.    Woodland,  oaks  3G  to  40  ;ean  old  ,     .  S.6S          7.S4          S.S 

••     26-   Woodland,  ipraces  20  years  old  .     .     .  1S.S5          i.M          B.O 

"    34.   Vineyard B.26        10.41          9.8 

Kot  onl;  did  it  appear  that  towards  the  end  of  August  the 
woodland  soils  had  become  drier  than  those  of  the  garden  and  fields, 
bat  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  subsequent  mouths  the  forest  aoils 
became  drier  still,  for  the  raina  of  early  autumn  happened  to  be 
light,  and  a  large  part  of  the  water  that  fell  upon  the  tree  tops  was 
esoght  there  and  evaporated  without  ever  coining  to  the  ground. 
Surface  Draiiu. 

The  running  of  simple  water  furrows  with  a  plough  across  those 
parta  of  a  field  that  are  liable  to  suffer  from  moisture  is  another 
device  of  merit,  and  the  system  of  furrows  may,  of  course,  be  made 
as  dmple  or  as  elaborate  as  the  case  demands.  Some  little  trouble 
must  natuially  be  taken  to  clear  the  furrows  with  a  shovel  at  their 
poiots  of  intersection,  and  wherever  earth  has  clogged  them  through 
imperfect  action  of  the  plough.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  water  furrow,  like  its  construction,  ia  superficial.  It 
it  useful  to  remove  any  excess  of  moisture  that  may  fall  in  a  violent 
shower  or  come  from  melting  enow,  and  may  consequently  be  some- 
times almost  aa  important  on  land  that  is  tile-drained  as  on  that 
which  has  no  artificial  drainage. 

Land-Bedi, 

The  throwing  up  of  beds  or  ridges  upon  moist  or  springy  land  is 
another  method,  used  not  in&eqoently  upon  the  somewhat  sloping 
banks  of  brooks  and  ponds,  and  upon  level  clay  lands  also.  Here 
again,  aa  with  the  open  ditch,  the  level  of  the  ground-wat«r  is 
slightly  lowered  so  as  to  admit  of  producing  English  hay. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  this  idea  of  raising  the  level  of  the  boU, 
without  lowering  the  original  level  of  tlie  water,  is  a  thoroughly 
natUTal  one.  The  process  is  to  be  seen  in  every  wild  swamp  or 
bog  where  the  height  of  the  soil  has  been  increased  by  the  alow 
deposition  of  water  plants  and  of  the  products  of  their  partial 
decay. 

Maoy  of  the  nametous  patches  of  bog  land  which  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation  in  New  England  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  land-beds,  which  have  been  built  up  naturally  through  the 
growth  of  aquatic  planto.  That  drains  have  to  be  cut  after  all 
to  depress  the  level  of  the  water  in  these  natural  land-beds  is  due 
mainly  to  the  exceedingly  retentive  character  of  the  vegetable 
matter  with  which  they  have  been  built. 

Land  beds  were  formerly  a  favorite  device  of  the  English  iarmera. 
They  doubtless  mark  one  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  country  towards 
dvilization.  The  English  agricultural  writers  of  a  hundred  ye&ra 
ago  make  frequent  mention  of  such  "  lands,"  es  they  were  termed, 
in  all  sorts  of  positiona  The  noted  writer,  Marshall,  argues  at 
length,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  that,  in  seeking  to  im- 
prove cold  poachy  hillsides  in  this  way,  the  land-beds  should  be 
laid  up  across  the  slope  of  the  hill,  not  up  and  down,  as  we  usu- 
ally see  them  in  this  country,  and  everywhere  else  for  that  mat- 
ter. If  the  beds  are  thrown  across  a  slope,  he  says,  taking  care 
merely  to  give  descent  enough  that  water  may  find  its  way  along 
the  interfurrows,  none  of  the  rain-water  that  falls  upon  the  beds 
will  ever  have  to  run  any  farther  than  the  width  of  a  single  bed 
befora  it  is  caught  by  an  interl^rrow,  even  supposing  that  it  falla 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  bed. 

But  where  the  beds  run  up  and  down  a  hillude,  much  of  the 
rain-water  which  falls  upon  them  will  flow  over  their  entire  length, 
&om  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  without  finding  its  way  into 
the  parallel  furrows.  Unless  the  up  and  dowu  beds  be  crowned 
tolerably  high  at  their  centres,  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
tendency  for  water  to  run  off  sideways  into  or  towards  the  open 
furrows.  The  argument  seems  not  unreasonable  in  the  main,  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  the  case  of  a  rainy  locality. 
Making  of  Laiid-Bedt. 

Land-beds  have  the  merit  that  they  can  bo  cheaply  constructed. 
The  making  of  them  is  a  mure  matter  of  ploughing  and  harrowing. 
An  approved  method  is  to  measure  off  the  land  and  plough  a  furrow 
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lit  the  place  which  is  to  be  the  middle  of  the  bed.  Then  plough 
deep  furrows  on  either  side  of  the  first  furrow  so  as  to  "  shut  it," 
ae  the  teira  is,  i.  e.  so  as  to  bury  the  first  furrow ;  and  so  go  on 
ploughing  the  land  up  towards  the  centre  until  the  edge  of  the  plot 
is  reached,  where  open  furrowB  will  be  left  on  either  side  to  serve 
as  ditches.  The  bed  is  then  harrowed  and  left  to  iteelf  for  the  earth 
to  settle,  after  which  the  operation  of  ploughing  ie  repeated.  The 
ditches  need  to  be  cleared  out,  of  course,  and  made  to  dip  so  that 
water  shall  flow  in  them,  aud  it  is  well  nowadays  to  make  thorn 
wide,  with  sloping  edges,  so  that  the  mowing-machine  may  b« 
driven  through  them. 

Cdtk  Laud-Bed*  or  Ridga. 

Beside  the  compamtively  shallow  land-beds  proper,  such  u  an 
■till  used,  much  higher  beds  or  ridges  were  formerij  in  vogue. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  soil  of  man;  distiids  in 
En^and,  no  matter  what  the  crop,  wss  kept  permanently  laid  up 
in  broad  high  ridges,  which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial  and 
the  purpose  of  which  had  eren  been  forgotten.  It  must  still  be 
true,  for  that  matter,  that  many  of  these  lidges  are  even  now  in  ex- 
istence, since  it  is  not  easy  to  destroy  one  of  them  all  at  once  without 
turning  up  an  undue  quantity  of  unproductive  subsoil. 

These  ridges  are  said  to  liave  prevailed  particularly  in  the  coun- 
tries whiph  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
civilization.  In  other  words,  they  were  most  common  in  districts 
that  bad  been  longest  settled,  for  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
overran  and  occupy  inhabited  places. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  ridges,  Marshall,  writing  in  1796  of  the  Vale 
of  Oloucester,  says  that  the  usual  ridge  of  that  period  and  locality 
was  about  8  yards  wide  and  from  2  to  2^  feet  high.  Some  ridges 
that  he  measured  were  15  yards  wide  by  i  feet  or  more  high ;  others 
were  20  and  25  yards  wide,  and  high  in  proportion,  —  eo  high, 
indeed,  that  a  horseman  riding  in  one  ditch  could  not  see  his  com- 
panion riding  in  the  ditch  at  the  other  edge  of  the  bed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  idea  of  heaping  up  the 
soil  in  this  way  was  to  render  some  portion  of  it  dry  and  warm,  by 
temoving  it  from  the  inSnence  of  ground-water ;  though  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  reasons  of  the  practice  were  so  far  lost  sight 
of  that  ridges  were  built,  not  only  upon  clays  and  the  other  fine 
•oils  which  are  liable  to  become  muddy  and  impervious  when 
soaked  with  rain,  but  upon  all  kinds  of  soils,  even  in  elevated  pod- 
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tiona  and  upon  poiuua  subeoila.  The  ditcbee  between  the  ridgea, 
moreoTer,  were  neglected  and  suffered  to  become  clogged,  often 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  stood  full  of  etagnant  water  in  wet 
seasons. 

At  the  doss  of  the  last  centuij  it  was  held  as  a  popular  opinion 
iQ  England  that  the  soil  had  thus  been  heaped  up  merely  to  iitr 
creaae  the  amount  of  eurface.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  high 
ridges  must  have  bad  undoubted  merit  upon  retentive  soils,  and  for 
pasture  land  in  countries  liable  to  much  raiu.  In  a  field  thus  laid 
up  there  was  always  a  variety  of  herbage  suited  to  every  season, 
just  as  there  was  a  variety  of  soil  and  of  mouture.  In  a  wet 
season  some  portion  of  the  ridge  would  still  afford  sweet  pasturage 
aiid  dry  Und  for  the  stock  to  rest  upon,  while  even  in  the  driest 
seasons  the  furrows  still  remained  green. 

These  ridges  have  been  wholly  superseded  by  systems  of  under- 
ground drains.  Their  insufficiency  was  clearly  seen  by  Arthur 
Youn(^  who,  writing  in  1769,  urged  that  the  ridges  should  every- 
where be  ploughed  down,  and  the  whole  field  be  hollow-druned. 

It  is  now  recognized  thnt  the  ridges  are  a  characteristic  of  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  Celts,  who  preceded  the  present  races  as  occupier:)  of 
the  soil  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  histury  of  the  ridges  is  not  a  little 
ifiteresting,  as  indicating  the  strenuous  ;ind  long-continued  fight 
that  had  to  be  w^ed  against  water  in  the  days  when  Europe  was 
a  mere  swamp  covered  with  forests.  Some  remnants  of  this  stylo 
of  fiirming  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  tendency  to  operate  upon  wet 
lands,  to  dig  ditches,  to  throw  up  beds,  and  to  handle  spades 
rather  than  hold  ploughs,  which  is  exhibited  by  Irishmen,  both  in 
their  own  country  and  in  many  other  localities  where  they  have 
happened  to  settle  down.  Historically  considered,  the  term  "  bog- 
trotter  "  is  seen  to  depend  upon  tniths  which  might  not  be  fully 
evident  at  the  first  ghmce, 

"HUling"  vertiu  Flat   Cultivation. 

In  like  manner,  the  practice,  still  common  in  many  localities,  of 
"  hilling  up"  around  corn  and  potatoes,  is  a  device  for  keeping  the 
soil  dry  and  warm ;  so  that,  even  when  much  water  is  near  at 
hand,  some  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  crop  may  stand  in  earth 
that  is  dry  enough  to  permit  air  freely  to  penetrate  its  poree.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  practice  of  hilling,  that  it  is  a  relio 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  times  and  lands  of  more 
abundant  moisture.    Nowadays  many  good  practitioners  ocoasionally 
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resort  to  "flftt  culture,"  and  some  wiitera  have  uiged  that  hUla 
should  be  whtdly  discarded. 

In  recent  experiments  on  the  merits  of  bilk  or  bo  hills,  made  by 
Gftbler,  where  twelve  kinds  of  potatoes  were  grown,  the  first  year's 
trials  were  decidedly  &vorabl6  to  the  bills,  whicli  geuecally  gave 
better  yields  to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  50%.  Only  in  a  single 
instance  was  the  yield  on  the  flat  land  equal  tu  thut  of  the  billed 
crops,  whence  the  iufereuue  that  it  is  only  on  light  and  droughty 
soils  that  bills  can  be  diapeused  with.  But  very  ditferent  results 
were  arrived  at  on  repeating  the  trials  next  year,  which  happened 
to  be  dry.  Then  it  appeared  thatj  in  reapect  to  tlie  snnia  kinds  of 
potatoes  as  before,  there  was  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  hills  of  from  5  to 
S0%  iu  S  of  the  trials,  and  a  loss  of  from  10  to  00%  in  3  of  the 
trials.  But  in  trials  with  12  new  kinds  in  the  second  year  the 
hilled  crops  gave  gains  of  from  10  to  50%  in  6  cases,  and  losses  of 
&om  10  to  20%  in  5  casus,  while  in  one  case  the  yield  was  equal 
on  the  hilled  and  the  flat  land. 

In  order  to  determine  what '  influence  hilling  may  exert  upon 
the  temperature  of  a  soil,  and  upon  the  amount  of  water  retained 
by  it,  Wollny  made  a  number  of  hills,  each  of  them  a  foot  high 
and  twenty  inches  broad,  with  soils  of  various  kinds,  and  contrasted 
the  temperature  of  these  hills  with  that  of  contiguous  flnt  land  that 
was  aimilarly  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Observations  for  tempera- 
tnre  were  made  by  day  and  by  night,  at  regular  and  frequent  inte^ 
Tals  dnring  the  growing  season,  upon  thermometers  whose  bulbs 
had  been  simk  four  and  eight  inches  iu  the  earth. 

It  was  found  that  the  earth  in  the  hills  retained  decidedly  less 
water  than  was  held  by  the  contiguous  flat  land,  especially  in  the 
case  of  soils  of  good  capillary  power  and  of  small  capacity  for  heat ; 
and  that,  in  general,  during  the  growing  period,  the  earth  in  the 
bills  was  warmer  than  that  of  the  flat  land.  The  dilferencu  be- 
tween the  two  situations  was  greatest  at  the  season  when  the  daily 
mean  temperature  of  the  soil  was  at  its  highest,  and  it  was  least 
noticeable  when  the  daily  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  was  at  its 
bwest.  But  it  was  only  in  the  summer  and  in  warm  weather  that 
the  temperature  of  the  hilled  earth  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
fiat  land.  In  cold  weather,  vi/.  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  when- 
ever cool  weather  occurred  in  summer,  the  temperature  of  the 
billed  earth   was  lower  than  that  of  the  flat  earth. 

It  was  noticed  furthermore,  during  the  growing  season,  that  in 
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wBTtn  weather  the  earth  in  the  hills  wa«  d«cidedlj  wanner  hj  day 
and  ustially  cooler  by  night  than  that  of  the  flat  land,  and  that 
the  variations  in  teniperature  in  the  hilled  eaith  were  much  widet 
than  those  in  the  flat  earth.  The  high  day  tempentura  of  the 
hilled  euth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  flat  earth,  is  aaid  to  have 
been  specially  evident  on  contrasting  the  average  mean  temperatun 
of  day  (6  a.  m.  to  6  F.  ll>)  with  that  of  night,  reckoning  from 
8  F.  H.  to  6  A.  M.  By  night,  however,  except  in  peaty  soils,  the 
temperature  of  the  hilled  earth  was  correspondingly  low. 

In  the  morning,  the  earth  of  tlie  bills  waa,  in  warm  weather, 
usually  cooler  than  tlist  of  the  flat  land ;  hut  in  the  evening  it  was 
wanner.  Other  experiments  made  to  t«et  the  influence  of  vaiTiDg 
exposuree  to  sunlight  showed  that  hills  running  &om  east  to  west 
were  warmer  by  day  and  cooler  by  night,  &nd  were  subject  to 
wider  variations  of  temperature  tl^an  those  lauging  &om  north 
to  sonth. 

Covertd  Drain*. 

Beside  open  ditches,  the  employment  of  which  is  as  old  as  agn- 
onlture  Itself,  covered  drains  of  one  kind  or  another  have  long 
been  used  occasionally,  and  their  use  has  become  extremely  com- 
mon of  late  years  in  many  districts.  As  long  ago  ae  1652 
W.  Bligh  published  a  work  in  which  he  recommended  that  drains 
should  be  made  by  putting  ia^ots  or  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a 
trench  and  covering  them  with  earth. 

Uarahall,  the  old  English  agricultural  writer,  has  much  to  say 
of  covered  drains.  He  describes  several  varieties.  The  oldest 
consbted  of  three  aider  poles  or  larch  poles,  laid  one  upon  two,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  pipe.  Others  were  formed  of  bundles  of  Atg- 
ote :  these  lasted  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.  An  excellent  drain, 
said  to  be  more  durable  than  the  iagot  drains,  was  made  of  aods, 
by  scooping  out  a  narrow  trench  so  as  to  leave  a  shouldn  upon 
which,  and  across  the  water-way,  aods  were  laid  grass  side  down- 
wards, and  then  trodden  firm  and  close,  alter  which  operation  the 
trench  was  filled  with  the  excavated  soil.  In  case  the  soil  was 
not  firm  enough  for  the  shoulder,  an  artificial  shoulder  waa  formed 
with  sods  cut  square  and  set  firmly  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  so  as  to  leave  a  channel  3  oi  4  inches  wide  between 
them.  Marshall  commended  pebble  drains  also,  but  he  directs  that 
sods  should  be  laid  upon  the  pebbles  to  cover  them  before  the 
earth  is  shovelled  in. 
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A  modification  of  th«  old  pole  diaia  haa  reMiitlf  been  described 
SB  in  USB  in  Biitish  Columbia.  Trees  are  split  edgeways,  and  the 
■ectionB  are  placed  with  their  narrower  part  downward  at  tbe 
bottom  of  a  narrow  three-foot  deep  treDcfa.  Water  runs  freely 
beneath  tbe  wood,  L  e.  between  the  point  of  the  wedge-shaped  rail 
and  tbe  sides  of  the  trench,  and,  if  good  hearty  timber  is  selected, 
tbe  drain  will  oontiuue  to  work  for  yean. 

Arthur  Young  in  hia  "Six  Months'  Tonr"  describes  at  some 
length  tbe  very  extensive  drainage  operations  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
which  consbtcd  in  first  digging  numerous  open  ditches,  of  suitable 
depths,  and  of  width  proportionate  to  the  original  wetness  of  tbe 
land.  The  larger  ditches  were  left  permanently  open,  but  all  tbe 
smaller  ones  were  converted  into  covered  dnins.  In  some  of  them 
capacious  rectangular  drains  were  built  of  Baling  stone  set  against 
the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  covered  on  top  with  broad  flat  stones 
liud  acTOBa  and  resting  upon  the  tope  of  the  upright  fiaga.  In  ditches 
that  were  still  smaller,  oblong  flags  were  set  with  their  lower  edges 
on  the  bottom  of  tbe  ditch,  and  their  upper  edges  resting  against 
each  other,  eo  as  to  form  an  inverted  A.  Pebbles  were  thrown  ta 
npon  these  stone  conduits,  and  Anally  a  good  depth  of  earth.  Though 
costly,  such  drains  were  doubtless  elTective  and  durable.  Young 
says  of  them ;  "  The  improvement  by  these  drains,  which  last  for- 
ever, is  almost  immediately  manifest.  The  summer  succeeding  the 
first  winter  totally  eradicates  in  grass  lands  all  those  weeds  which 
proceed  from  too  much  water,  and  leaves  the  surface  in  the  depth  of 
winter  perfectly  dry  and  sound,  insomuch  that  the  same  land  which 
before  poached  with  the  weight  of  a  man  will  now  bear  without 
damage  tbe  tread  of  an  ox.  In  arable  lands  the  effect  is  equally 
striking,  for  upon  land  that  used  to  be  fiowed  witb  rain,  and  quite 
poisoned  by  it  during  winter  and  spring,  grain  now  lies  perfectly 
dry  throughout  the  year.  In  the  tillage  of  such  land  a  prodigious 
benefit  accroes  from  this  excellent  practice,  for  the  drained  fields  an 
ready  in  the  spring  for  tbe  plooglt  before  the  others  can  be  touched. 
It  is  well  known  how  pernicious  it  is  to  any  land  to  plough  or 
harrow  it  while  wet." 

This  example  is  inteieeting,  as  showing  what  strenuous  efibrta 
were  sometimes  made  to  drain  land  before  drain  tiles  were  invented. 
So  too,  Fellenberg  at  Hoffwyl  drained  his  entire  estate  with  bgot 
or  pebble  drains  in  the  year  1804. 
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Drainagt  bg  Priekinff. 

Still  another  Byst«m  applicable  in  cerUun  casm  was  to  bore  into 
moist  places  with  a  boriug  tool,  so  that  the  confined  water  might 
well  up  through  the  opening  and  flow  away.  The  same  boring  im- 
plement was  used  also  for  pricking  retentive  subsoils,  so  that  the 
ground-water  might  drain  away  into  the  underlying  gravel  ur  sand. 
Both  these  operations,  however,  were  of  extremely  limited  applica- 
bility, and  good  judgment,  as  well  as  an  accurate  practical  knowledge 
of  the  geological  structure  of  the  locality,  was  required  in  order 
that  they  should  succeed. 

Another  method  of  merit  in  some  special  cases,  as  when  an  iso- 
lated flat  or  aaucer-ahaped  field  is  surcha^ed  with  moisture,  is  to 
dig  a  simple  well  or  pond-hole,  and  pump  water  from  it  oontinualty, 
or  as  often  as  need  be,  with  wind,  or  steam,  or  water  power.  In 
this  way,  a  considerable  area  of  land  may  be  drained  wbeo  the  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable. 

Drain  TiUt. 

An  enormous  impetus  was  given  to  the  practice  of  thorough 
draining  by  the  subutitiition  of  bent  roofing  tiles  for  the  poles  and 
fagota  and  stones  previously  employed.  A  horseshoe  tile  was  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  a  trench  with  the  concavity  upward,  like  an  in- 
verted n>  An  improvement  on  this  idea  was  to  put  a  flat  tile 
beneath  the  horseshoe,  thus :  [1 ;  and  in  either  case  the  earth  was 
shovelled  back  into  the  trench  to  bury  the  tiles. 

Short  earthen  tubes  made  expressly  as  "  drain  tUes  "  were  bood 
substituted  for  the  clumsy  roofing  tilea.  Taken  in  section,  the  com- 
monest form  of  drain  tile  resembles  the  letter  0.  Such  tiles  have 
now  for  many  years  been  in  fiimiliar  use  in  most  countries  where 
agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  condition.  Even  in  this  country  they 
are  slowly  working  their  ^vny  into  some  districts. 

Ordinarily,  the  drain  pipes  are  simply  placed  end  to  end  at  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  ditch  which  has  been  scooped  out  to  receive 
them,  and  the  earth  is  packed  down  bard  above  them.  The  pipes 
thus  constitute  a  continuous  tube,  which  is  laid  at  such  inclination, 
and  so  connected  with  cross  or  main  drains,  that  the  water  can  flow 
in  it  A«ely  and  find  ready  discharge. 

Water  will  run  freely  in  a  hollow  pipe  like  this  even  when  the 
&11  is  very  ati^t  It  is  said  that,  when  carefully  laid,  such  drains 
will  still  discharge  water  where  the  fall  is  not  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  tfaree  feet  to  the  mile,  though  in  actual  form  practice  the  foil 
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IB  of  conrae  rauch  greater  thaD  this.  The  ground-water  ilowlj 
toaks  in  at  the  juints  of  the  pipes,  and  qaickly  flows  away  through 
the  hollow  lube. 

Even  the  atiffest  clays  may  be  dried  and  made  mellow  in  th« 
coarse  of  a  few  seasons  by  sncb  pipes  kid  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet, 
in  frequent  rows,  from  19  to  30  feet  apnrt  With  regard  to  the 
soaking  of  the  ground-water  into  the  pipes,  it  may  be  observed  that 
it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  keep  water  out  of  any 
earthen-ware  construction  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  city  aeweis, 
for  example,  built  of  hard-burnt  bricks  laid  in  cement,  invariably 
drain  off  the  ground-wator  from  the  territory  through  which  they 
pass,  though  no  intentional  crocks  or  openings  are  left  in  them. 
Aqueducts  built  of  masonry  often  act  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Great  trouble  is  commonly  experienced  when  a  village  grows  to  be 
a  town,  and  proceeds  to  have  saweia  laid  in  its  streets  ;  for  the  sew- 
ers almost  invariably  drain  many  of  the  wells  completely  dry,  from 
which  the  water  supply  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  procured.  And 
the  trouble  is  one  that  cannot  readily  be  avoidei),  since  it  is  impor- 
tant that  sewers  should  always  be  laid  before  aqueducts,  lost  the 
increased  use  of  water,  due  to  its  presence  in  unwonted  abundance, 
cause  the  old  cesspools  to  oversow,  and  occasion  epidemics  of 
disease. 

Drought  often  miiigaUd  by  Draining. 

Far  better  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  hollow  drains 
on  clayey  soils  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  great  advantage  will  be  gained  when  wet  lauds  are 
drained,  in  that  they  can  now  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  much 
earlier  in  the  spring  than  was  possible  before,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  power  of  tiUoge,  the  farmer  will  have  much  greater 
f^ieedom  on  the  drained  laud  for  planting  his  crops  at  appropriate 
seasons.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  it  might  easily  bappten  that, 
through  unfavorable  weather,  undrained  land  could  not  be  planted 
at  all  until  after  the  proper  time  for  planting  had  gone  by ;  or,  sup- 
posing that  the  land  had  been  planted,  rains  might  set  in,  either  in 
spring  or  autumn,  and  so  clog  ttie  pores  of  the  soil  that  seeds  could 
not  germinate  or  young  plants  continue  to  live  in  it. 

But  it  conld  hardly  have  been  foreseeo,  though  now  found  to  be 
true  of  many  clayey  soils,  tbat  the  ground,  beside  being  made  warm 
and  sweet  and  mellow  when  thoroi^hly  drained,  is  actually  much 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  tlun  it  was  before.    The  depth 
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of  soil  fit  foF  roots  to  penetTste  is  so  much  greater  in  drained  land 
than  in  that  which  is  asdratned,  that  the  plant  pioridea  itself  with 
better  apparatus  for  taking  up  water.  More  than  this,  the  oapilkiy 
morement  of  water  is  freer  in  the  drained  aoil ;  and  the  power  of 
snch  soil  to  absorb  rain  and  dew  is  incnaaed.  In  oider  to  the  beat 
results  in  this  sense,  drains  ehould  be  laid  deep  enough  to  admit  of 
deep  ploughing  above  them. 

Something  more  will  need  to  be  said  in  another  place  of  the 
action  of  air  thst  is  introduced  to  the  soil  through  the  drain  pipes. 
It  can  be  conveniently  discussed  nnder  the  head  of  Tillage. 
Tilt  DraxM  better  than  PebbU  Drain*. 

Tile  drains  are  almost  always  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  rongh 
pebble  drains  which  are  still  clung  to  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  tile  drains  are  often  cheaper  tbau  the  other  kind,  to 
begin  with,  and  they  are  vastly  more  efficient.  The  open  pipes 
offer  a  reedy  flow  and  outlet  for  the  ground-water,  aa  if  they  were 
a  natural  hiook,  while  in  drains  full  of  stones  the  flow  is  hindered 
and  checked  at  every  turn.  Moreover,  the  soil  immediately  above 
the  narrow  tile  drain  has  access  to  water,  and  does  not  &il  to  draw 
up  an  abundant  supply  of  it  by  force  of  capillary  attraction.  Above 
the  broad  ditch  of  stones,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  apt  to  be  an  arid 
strip,  where  the  plants,  being  cut  off  from.water,  die  of  thirst. 

The  ailment  so  often  heard  in  favor  of  the  pebble  drains,  that 
the  fanner  must  in  some  way  disembarrass  himself  of  the  stones 
upon  the  suriace  of  his  fields,  is  apt  to  be  a  specious  argament 
Sach  pebbles  had  better  be  thrown  away,  or  into  heaps,  or  into  bog* 
boles,  for  the  chief  cost  of  a  tile  drain  must  always  be  the  labor  of 
excavating  for  it 

One  word  needs  specially  to  be  said  to  New  Englondere  with 
regard  to  the  inapplicability  of  tile  drains  in  soggy  peat  meadows. 
When  the  water  is  drained  out  from  such  spongy  lands,  the  earth 
settles  upon  itself  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  so  tends  to  bring  near 
to  the  surface  any  tiles  which  may  have  been  laid  in  the  bog,  no 
matter  how  deeply.  But  when  thus  raised  up,  as  it  were,  the  tiles 
can  no  longer  do  efficient  service,  and  they  are  liable  withal  to  be 
struck  by  the  ploughshare. 

As  a  rule,  the  process  of  draining  wet,  boggy  peat  lands  shotdd  be 
gradual  Frequent  open  ditches,  that  may  occasionally  be  deepened 
in  the  course  of  years  as  the  land  subsides,  should  precede  the  tiles, 
which  may  eventually  be  put  in  deeply  beneath  the  bottoms  of  the 
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ditches  when  the  loud  hu  become  oousolidated.  It  is  in  snch  soft 
and  macky  places  as  this  that  "  collars  "  (i.  e.  rings  which  encircle 
the  joints  of  the  drain)  have  siguificaiice,  as  a  means  of  holding  the 
pipes  in  place.  But  collars  are  usually  quite  unnecessary  when 
tileB  ate  laid  in  stiff  clays. 

Drain  TiUt  are  not  ttopped  «;>  by  Soot*. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  mode  of  action  of  tile  drains  than 
the  &ct  that,  when  properlylaid,  without  "dips  "or  depressioDS,  the 
rooto  of  crops  rsielj  stop  them.  But  why  is  this)  Simply  becanse 
the  roots  of  agricultural  plants  have  sbsolutely  no  inducement  to 
enter  the  hollow  pipes.  At  the  times  when  water  ia  actually 
flowing  through  the  drains,  the  soil  around  them  is  surcluL^ed 
with  moisture,  and  the  crop  has  more  water  at  its  disposal  than  it 
can  use.  But  when  the  drain  is  not  flowing,  there  is  no  water  in- 
side it,  and  nothing  to  attract  the  roots.  The  moisture  is  all  now 
outside  the  pipes,  —  below  them  indeed,  —  and  there,  in  point  of 
fitct,  the  roots  go  in  search  of  it. 

A  mat  of  rootlets  outeide  the  tUee  is  common  enough,  but  they 
have  no  call  to  enter  the  pipes,  unless  perchance  the  pipes  have 
been  laid  improperly,  so  that  there  are  depresaioas  in  them  filled 
with  water  or  with  moist  silt.  Of  courae,  in  case  one  of  the  lines  of 
pipes  should  serve  as  an  outlet  for  some  actual  spring,  then  it 
would  be  an  aqueduct,  and  might  contain  water  when  the  soil 
around  the  pipe  was  comparatively  dry.  In  this  event  roots  would 
be  liable  te  enter  the  pipe,  hut  instances  such  as  this  ore  ezcep- 
tionaL  Cases  ara  on  record,  however,  where  the  fibrous  roots  of 
mangolds  have  completely  Glloil  up  and  stopped  such  aqueduct 
pipes  laid  two  or  three  feet  beneath  the  suriace  of  the  soil 
Drain*  learm  the  Land. 

The  influence  of  drains  in  warming  the  soil  is  very  decided,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  large  amount  of  water 
which  then  draina  away  from  the  land  through  the  pipes,  instead 
of  evaporating,  lepresente  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  that  which 
would  have  been  consumed  in  effecting  the  evaporation.  The 
moment  an  attempt  la  made  to  calculate  the  qnantity  of  heat  which 
would  he  required  to  evaporate  the  enrplus  water  from  an  acre  of 
hud,  figures  are  encountered  which  are  simply  enormous.  Besides 
the  immense  amount  of  heat  required  for  evaporating  water,  that  ia 
to  say,  for  changing  liquid  water  to  the  vapor  of  water,  there  is  an- 
o^er  reason,  as  was  said  before,  why  wet  land  must  always  he  cold 
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land ;  viz.  bec&OM  the  caloric  capocit;  oi  epedflo  heat  of  water  itself 
is  krger  than  that  of  any  other  solid  or  liquid  substance.  Mors  heat 
is  reqaiied  in  order  to  warm  up  a  given  weight  of  water  than  would 
be  needed  to  warm  a  similar  weight  of  soil  More  heat  is  used  up, 
so  to  say,  in  raiaiiig  the  temperature  of  the  water  from  one  ther- 
mometric  degiee  to  another,  than  would  auffice  similarly  to  increase 
the  tempeiature  of  the  soil  itself.  Oemler  has  determined  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  several  kinds  of  soils,  as  follows.  All  the  samples  of 
soils  were  completely  dry. 

SpaclDE  Hnt.  BptdOe  Heat. 

Water      ....     l.OOOO 

Hoor  earth   .     .     .     0.2215 

Humui     ....    0.2088 

3aDdjhiimiu    .     .     0.1111 

Ijoam  rich  in  hamna    0.1862 

Claye;  hntnas    .     .    0.1670 
Some  of  these  figures  are  specially  interesting,  notably  thoe» 
which  show  how  small  a  capacity  for  heat  is  poeeeaaed  by  sandy 
soils,  and  how  much  greater  is  the  power  of  clay  and  humus  and 
ehalk. 

In  so  far  as  agricultural  soils  are  concerned,  it  doee  not  help 
mattere  much  that  water,  when  once  it  has  been  wanned,  holds 
heat  forcibly,  as  is  seen  &mUiarly  in  the  comparatively  slow  cooling 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  uf  lakes  at  the  close  of  summer. 

An  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  may  hinder  the  absorption  of  heat 
in  another  way,  viz.  because  water  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of 
heat.  When  water  is  warmed  at  its  sur&ce,  only  very  little,  if  any, 
of  the  heat  can  be  transmitted  downwaid.  The  soaking  of  warm 
rain-water  into  a  drained  soil  has,  however,  a  marked  efiect  in 
elevating  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that,  in  soils 
naturally  so  porous  that  rain  can  readily  soak  into  them,  the 
warmth  brought  from  the  air  by  this  water  and  that  taken  by  it 
from  the  surface  of  the  land  will  be  imparted  to  lower  layers  of  the 
soil,  often  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  crops  ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  been  found  to  be  true  of  soils  that  have  been  made  porous  by 
draining  them. 

The  English  engineer  Parkes  observed  that  a  natnral  bog  had  a 
constant  temperature  of  46°  F.  at  depths  between  12  inches  and 
30  feet,  and  a  constant  temperature  of  47°  at  a  depth  of  7  inches ; 
whereas  in  a  portion  of  the  bog  that  was  drained  and  tilled  a  ther- 
mometer sunk  to  a  depth  of  31  inches  indicated  a  maximum  temper- 
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dtnie  of  48^°.  In  the  tilled  land  the  tempetature  loae  to  66°  at  a 
depth  of  7  inches  after  a  thunder-storm,  and  on  the  average  the  tern- 
peratore  was  10°  higher  at  a  depth  of  7  inches  than  it  was  in  the 
□atoral  bog.  By  a  raiii  in  the  middle  of  Jnney  the  tempeTature 
of  the  tilled  land  at  a  depth  of  7  inches  was  raised  3^°,  though 
it  fell  a^un  half  an  honr  after  the  rain  had  ceased,  becaoae  of  the 
lapid  evaporation  of  water  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil. 

Practitad  men  justly  attach  much  importance  to  all  processes  of 
culture  which  tend  to  make  soils  warm  and  mellow.  It  is  not 
alone  the  warmth  of  the  air,  but  that  of  the  soil  also,  which  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  crops. 

It  has  been  officially  determined  in  Prussia,  that  the  snow  melU 
in  that  country  a  week  earlier,  on  the  average,  upon  drained  than 
on  undraiued  land  similarly  situated.  It  is  notoriona,  moreover, 
that  the  advance  of  vegetatiou  is  peculiarly  rapid  upon  drained 
land.  Parkes  has  given  the  following  illustration  of  the  cooling 
effect  of  evaporation.  Suppose,  he  says,  that  the  yearly  rainfall  is 
30  inches;  this  would  amonnt  to  108.900  cubic  feet,  or  3,038  long 
tons,  to  the  acre  per  annum ;  or  to  298  cubic  feet  per  diem,  i  e. 
to  8^  tons,  or  16,647  Ih.,  for  each  day  in  the  year.^  To  evaporate 
BQch  on  amonnt  of  water,  21  cwt.  of  coal  a  day,  as  ordinarily  used 
nndet  steam  boilers,  would  be  needed,  or  1  cwt  per  hour,  per  acre 
throughout  the  year. 

According  to  Gaspario,  observing  in  France,  82%  of  the  water 
that  falls  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  5,326,000 
lb.  of  water,  go  off  by  way  of  evaporation.  Whence  Barral  has 
computed  that  an  amount  of  heat  is  consumed  equal  to  what  would 
be  disengaged  by  burning  240  tons  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  water  actually  present  in  a  soil  has  often  a  prepon- 
derant iDflnence  on  the  temperature  of  that  soil ;  and  the  different 
kinds  of  soils,  when  once  thoroughly  wet,  will  naturally  be  very  much 
alike  as  to  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  heat,  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  the  water  as  it  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  gas- 
eous state  in  the  process  of  evaporation  will  be  the  chief  cause  of 
refrigeration.  Differences  of  temperature  as  great  sa  10°  or  15°  be- 
tween wet  and  dry  soils,  due  to  thia  cause,  have  often  been  noticed. 

The  cooling  influence  of  water  is  shown  very  distinctly  in  experi- 
ments made  to  test  the  effect  of  dark-colored  subetances  upon  the 
n  acre  oT  Burf«ce  equal*  37,lSi  U.  S.  gslloai,  or  302 
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tempeMture  of  soils.  Wollnf  foimd  in  effect  that  the  influence  of 
color  on  temperature  diminished  in  propoitioo  as  the  amount  of 
water  in  a  soil  was  larger,  and  that  it  might  be  entirely  overpow- 
ered in  cases  where  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  tiUDaua,  or 
some  other  circumstance,  was  &Toiable  for  the  accumnlation  of 
large  quantities  of  water.  The  darker  the  soil,  however,  so  mnch 
the  more  strongly  may  water  depress  its  tempeiatare,  since  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  colored  material  enables  just  so  much  more 
water  to  evapomte. 

Although  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  this  coun- 
try that  could  be  improved  by  means  of  tile  drains,  the  &ct  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  current  statements  regarding  the  geaeral 
or  universal  good  effects  of  drajnii^  ^PP^y  ^  more  forcibly  to 
damp  countries,  like  England  and  North  Germany,  than  they  do 
to  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  apply  also  to  districts 
where  the  soil  is  extremely  fine,  as  in  some  of  the  Western  States, 
as  well  as  to  stiff  clay  soils.  Since  the  main  province  of  drains  is 
not  to  carry  off  a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  but  to  relieve  the  land  from 
any  excess  of  water  which  may  soak  into  it  from  any  source,  and 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  air  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  their 
purpose  will  naturally  be  better  accomplished  in  countries  where 
light  drizzling  rains  abound,  than  in  our  own  land  of  heavy 
showers. 

In  countries  where  the  land  is  liable  to  be  fluently  moistened 
at  seasons  when  the  operations  of  tillage  and  seeding  need  to  bs 
attended  to,  drains  are  often  indispensable.  But  in  this  coanby 
rains  are  not  particularly  frequent  They  are  apt  to  be  heavy,  and 
are  often  of  such  character  that  much  of  their  water  flows  off  the 
suHace  of  the  land.  It  is  true  that  a  larger  number  of  inches  of 
rain  falls  here  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  the  character  of  our  showers  is  very  different  from  that 
of  theirs.  The  fact  most  be  remembered  also,  though  often  lost 
sight  of  by  over-strenuous  advocates  of  drainage,  that  many  of  oni 
leachy,  hungry  uplands  of  "  drift "  gravel  are  far  too  thoroughly 
drained  already.  It  is  true  withal,  that  in  America  much  land  is 
so  cheap  that  it  might  often  be  better  policy  to  buy  an  additional 
new  field  rather  than  to  spend  money  in  improving  an  old  one. 

For  sanitary  reasons  the  draining  of  fields  about  houses  is  not 
infrequently  a  matter  of  importance  everywhere.  Excellent  Ameri- 
can books  on  Drainage  are  those  of  French  and  of  Waring. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  pnrpoaee  of  tillage  an  twofold.  Finit,  to  imptove  the  tez< 
tore  of  the  soil,  in  the  mere  mechuiical  sense.  That  is  to  say,  to . 
■tir  and  loosen  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  may  readily  pass 
through  it ;  that  air  and  water  may  freely  enter  it ;  and  that  water 
may  move  through  it  easily,  while  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
amonnt  of  moisture  may  be  retained,  and  indeed  be  rather  firmly 
held  by  it.  Secondly,  so  to  alter  the  position  and  condition  of  the 
pttrticlee  of  which  the  soil  is  made  up,  that  ohangea  in  the  cheml- 
eal  composition  of  these  particles  may  be  broaght  about  by  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  and  the  mioroscopio  o^saniams  which  act 
as  ferments. 

Some  soils  are  so  stiff  and  heavy  that  neither  roots  nor  water  can 
freely  penetrate  them.  Others  are  too  light  and  open;  and  the 
particles  of  some  are  so  very  finely  divided  that  special  caie  must 
be  taken  lest  they  run  to  mere  mud  at  every  foil  of  rain,  and  there- 
after bake  hard. 

In  all  these  casea  great  improvement  may  be  made  by  tillage, 
through  mete  alteration  of  the  mechanioal  condition  of  the  land. 
Bnt  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  disturb  the  soil  in  any  way  with- 
out bringing  its  particles  into  new  relations  with  the  air,  and  com- 
mingling anew  the  various  substances  proper  to  the  soil,  together 
with  whatever  fertilizing  or  alterative  materials  may  have  been 
added  to  the  soil  or  have  been  grown  upon  it.  Hence,  as  a  matter 
of  conree,  chemical  changes  aie  induced  in  all  operations  of  tillaga, 
as  will  be  insisted  more  in  detail  hereafter. 

It  is  true  also,  that  biological  changes  are  induced  by  the  operv 
tioDs  of  tillage  ;  for,  as  is  now  well  known,  a  variety  of  microscopic 
organiams,  some  of  them  useful  and  others  hurtful  in  respect  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  have  their  being  in  agricultural  soils.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  the  growth  of  some  of  the  useful  kinds  of  these 
microdemes  is  most  rapid  in  soils  that  have  been  bronght  into  a 
good  condition  of  poroeity,  so  that  air  and  moisture  may  have  free 
access  to  all  their  particles. 
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Importtuttx  of  Good  Tiltk. 

It  will  be  proper  first  of  all  to  describe  some  of  the  easential  con- 
ditions in  respect  to  standing  room  which  plants  require,  and  to 
dwelt  upon  the  enormous  influence  which  good  tilth  must  neces- 
sarily exert  upon  the  growth  of  crops. 

A  soil  should  be  firm  enough  to  afford  proper  support  to  the 
plants  that  grow  in  it,  and  j«t  be  loose  enough  to  allow  the  ino«t 
delicate  rootlets  to  grow  without  hindrance.  Its  condition  shoold 
be  snch  that  air  may  freely  enter  the  pores,  and  that  any  undue 
excess  of  water  may  drain  away  readily,  and  yet  the  texture  should 
be  so  close  that  much  of  the  rain-watet  which  &lls  upon  the  land 
may  be  retained  and  huld  permanently,  or  until  ^e  growing  crops 
have  put  it  to  nse.  Nothing  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  sentimente 
of  practical  men  upon  tliis  point,  tlian  the  care  they  take  to  prepare 
a  mellow  seed-bed  whenever  an  important  crop  is  to  be  grovn. 
There  are  in  fact  very  good  reasons  wliy  the  soil  should  be  made 
mellow  before  aeeda  are  sown  in  it  B'or  not  only  is  it  necessary 
that  some  air  shall  gain  access  to  a  germinating  seed,  but  the  points 
of  the  roots  of  young  plants  that  are  just  starting  into  life  are  so 
soft  and  feeble  that  they  can  only  make  progress  in  those  directions 
where  they  find  pores  in  the  soil.  Kvery  hanl  obetacle  which  such 
roots  encounter  tends  to  distress  the  plant :  it  is  a  hindrance  to 
proper  growth,  and  may  even  cause  the  young  plant  to  perish  in 
case  the  roots  cannot  tind  a  way  of  working  around  it. 

So  too  with  more  mature  plants.  The  soft  points  of  growii^ 
roots  do  not  habitually  bore  through  solid  clods  or  firmly  impacted 
earth,  but  they  push  into  any  open  spaces  which  they  may  happen 
to  encounter  between  the  lumps  and  particles  of  which  the  soil  is 
made  np.  Hence  the  importance  of  tilling  the  soil  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  interspaces.  A  soil  that  is  in  good  tilth,  and 
mellow,  presents  innumerable  openings  and  channels  for  the  passage 
of  the  rootlete  in  this  way. 

Roott  mtut  have  ampU  Boom  and  Fretdont  of  Motion. 

Practicat  men  lay  special  stress  also  upon  the  importance  of 
thorough  tillage  for  "  root  crops,"  such  as  be^  carrots,  and  ruta- 
bagas. They  direct  thnt,  in  preparing  for  these  crops,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  repeatedly  to  make  it  mellow  and 
friable,  and  urge  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  roots  unless  the 
land  can  be  well  prepared  beforehand. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  importance  for  roots  of  open  spaoas^ 
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which  they  may  enter,  —  of  air,  moistuK,  niid  good  diainage, — 
is  Been  in  American  greenhouses  iu  the  lua  of  very  small  flower- 
pots for  growing  cuttings  ufler  they  have  been  "started"  in  a 
propagating  bed.  As  comparvd  with  the  amoant  of  earth  that  is 
contained  in  them  little  pots,  there  is  presented  a  very  laige  inner 
sur&oe  of  porous  earthen-wate,  and  the  roots  insinoate  themselves 
between  the  earth  and  the  ineide  of  the  pot,  where  they  find  room 
for  thoir  devetopment,  while  an  abundance  of  air  comee  to  the  roots 
through  the  porous  ware,  either  directly  or  to  replace  the  water 
exhaled  from  it.  There  is  little  chance  withal  that  so  small  a  vol- 
ume of  soil  can  become  much  impacted. 

RooU  are  developed  by  Young  Plajiti. 

The  natural  tendency  of  roots  is  to  grow  downwards,  when  the 
soil  is  in  fit  condition  to  receive  them,  and  to  grow  with  surprising 
npidity  ao  long  as  the  plant  is  young. 

Hellrlegel  found  upon  barley  plants  that  had  bot  a  single  leaf  aome 
roots  that  were  9  or  10  inches  long ;  on  plants  whose  second  leaf  had 
b^nn  to  unfold  there  were  single  roots  20  inches  lung.  On  a  bailey 
plant  one  month  old  he  found  some  roots  that  were  three  feet  long. 

So  too,  huckwheet  ■  fortnight  old  that  was  beginning  to  develop 
its  second  leaf  had  roots  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  so  had  clover  plants 
that  wete  showing  their  fifth  leaf.  Pea  plants  a  month  old  that 
were  10  to  16  inches  high  had  some  toots  that  were  13  to  17  inches 
long.  Theae  figures,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  no  reference  to  the 
total  length  of  the  roots,  as  obtained  by  adding  together  the  lengths 
of  all  the  roots  of  a  plant.  They  refer  only  to  single  roots,  which 
had  attained  the  lengths  above  stated  in  garden  loam  under  favorable 
conditiona 

Helliiegel  found  that  bariey  plants  ten  days  old  iu  their  thi;>l 
leaf  had  42  lb.  of  dry  matter  in  their  roots  for  every  S8  lb.  of  dry 
matter  in  the  leavM  and  stem.  In  plants  a  month  old,  at  the 
time  of  shooting,  the  relations  were  29  in  the  roots  to  71  in  the 
leaves  and  stem ;  while  in  ripe  barley  plants  there  were  less  than 
8  IK  of  dry  matter  in  the  roots  for  92  in  the  leaves  and  stalks. 
With  oats,  the  idations  were  34^:76,  17:83,  and  13:87  of  dry 
matter  in  the  roots  to  that  in  the  stem  and  leaves  when  the  plants 
were  shooting,  in  blossom,  and  ripe,  respectively. 

In  the  chapter  relating  to  Rotataon  of  Crops  examples  will  be 
given  of  the  distribution  of  the  roots  of  various  crops  in  soils  of 
difliet«nt  cbamotars. 
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RooU  strive  to  devdop  SjmmttriecU  Form*. 

In  geneml,  it  may  b«  said  that  just  as  any  obetruction  above 
.  ground  that  interferad  with  the  syinmetrical  development  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree  would  hinder  the  profitable  growth  of  the  tree,  ao 
any  impediment  or  injury  to  the  roots  of  plants  that  impairs  their 
useful  development  will  lessen  the  amount  of  crop  to  be  harvested. 
The  analogy  is  specially  close  in  respect  to  the  crowding  of  one 
plant  by  its  fellows,  as  when  too  many  plants  are  peijnitted  to  grow 
is  a  giveu  space.  In  such  case,  the  roote  of  the  difierent  indi- 
viduals interfere  with,  one  another  very  seriouxly,  and  the  growth 
of  the  crop  is  apt  to  receive  even  a  more  emphatic  check  than 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  crowding  of  its  leaves  and  biancbes 
above  ground.  But  the  better  the  land  has  been  tilled,  so  much 
the  more  useful  root  space  will  it  contain,  and  so  much  the  lai^er 
will  be  the  number  of  plants  that  can  be  grown  upon  a  given  area 
without  distressing  one  another. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  leaves  and  branches  of  plants  have 
naturally  a  much  better  opportunity  to  unfold  than  the  roots  can 
have.  For  the  air  offers  no  resistanoe  to  their  development  in  any 
direction,  while  the  soil  must  necessarily  present  obstacles  at  every 
turn  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  rootlets. 

The  power  of  obstructions  to  hinder  the  growth  of  roots  is  well 
illustrated  by  some  experiments  of  Hellri^el,  where  peas  and  beans 
were  grown  in  moistened  sawdust,  some  samples  of  which  had  been 
impacted  and  others  not.  When  the  sawdust  bad  been  strongly 
compressed,  it  was  noticed  that  the  development  of  the  roots  of 
many  of  the  plants  was  greatly  impeded,  and  that  many  of  the  tap- 
roots in  particular  were  airested,  or  even  destroyed. 

Many  Kindt  of  Plant*  need  abundant  iStandingi  Rtxmt. 

'One  prime  purpose  of  tillage  is  to  diminish  such  interfersnce  of 
the  roots  of  crowded  plants,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  economi- 
cally. Both  deep  tillage  and  drainage  must  manifestly  help  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  room  useful  for  the  gii>wth  of  roots.  The 
importance  of  abundant  standing  room  is  familiarly  illustrated  by 
root  crops,  such  as  beets,  canote,  and  rutabagas.  These  oropa  an 
seldom  or  never  sown  excepting  on  well-tilled  land,  and  it  is  notica- 
able,  when  core  is  taken  to  thin  out  the  rows  properly  soon  after 
the  young  plants  have  started,  so  that  plenty  of  room  shall  be  left 
between  each  individual  plant,  that  the  crop  will  prosper,  and  that 
fine  large  roots  will  be  eeoured.    But  if  tbe  plants  are  not  thinned, 
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i.  &  if  tbey  arc  pemiiUed  to  crowd  one  anothte  undnlf,  tb«j  sufiec 
very  much,  and  few  of  them  will  grow  to  a  laige  size. 

Boossiogault  measuiod  the  amounts  of  space  that  ue  habituallj 
allotted  to  various  plants  by  practical  men  is  the  garden  culture  of 
AJaatio.  He  found  that  each  bean  plant  has  at  its  disposal  57  lb. 
of  eartb,  a  potato  plant  190  lb.,  a  tobacco  plant  470  lb.,  and  a  hop 
plant  2900  lb.  These  weighbs  correspond  very  nearly  with  1, 
3,  7,  and  50  cubic  feet  respectively.  As  contrasted  with  the  results 
of  scientific  experiments  made  under  conditions  which  permitted 
the  soil  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  tilth,  these  measuremeDte  go 
to  show  how  very  far  from  theoretic  perfection  the  operations  of 
field  tillage  must  be,  evea  at  Uieir  beat. 

This  question  of  standing  room,  or  rather  the  influence  exerted 
by  varying  amounts  of  soil  on  the  growth  of  plants,  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Helliit^el  in  two  distinct  ways,  and  some  of  his 
results  may  well  be  cited  as  illuatmting  the  vast  importance  of  til- 
lage for  the  snccees  of  crops.  They  fully  support  the  common  con- 
ception that  all  things  are  possible  in  a  deep  soil  kept  in  good  tilth 
and  well  watered.  He  first  filled  a  laigo  number  of  glass  jars  of  four 
different  sizes  with  siited  garden  loam  of  good  quahty,  and  grew 
pairs  of  plants  of  various  kinds  in  these  jars  in  such  wise  that  each 
kind  of  plant  could  be  tested  as  to  the  freedom  of  its  growth  in  jars 
of  all  the  sizes.  The  idea  was  that  the  amounts  of  earth  in  the 
jars  should  bo  to  one  another  as  1  :  2  :  4  :  6,  and  that  the  absolute 
weights  of  soil  should  be  7,  14,  26,  and  42  lb.  respectively.  The 
soil  need  was  known  to  be  rich  enough  for  the  growth  of  maximum 
crops ;  it  was  kept  constantly  moistened  to  good  advantage,  and  all 
the  jars  were  kept  out  of  doors  in  fiiir  spring  and  summer  weather, 
being  set  on  a  railway  carriage  which  could  be  run  under  cover  in 
case  of  storms. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  it  could  be  seen  that  all  the  plants  in  the  larger  jars 
prospered  better  than  those  in  the  smaller,  and  that  the  plants  the 
root  room  of  which  was  restricted  could  not  keep  pace  with  tboae 
which  had  an  abundance  of  earth  at  their  disposal. 

It  was  found  to  be  true  of  clover,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  horse- 
beans,  and  lupines,  that  the  plants  formed  regular  series  or  groda- 
tiona  iu  consonance  with  the  varying  sizes  of  the  jars  in  which  they 
were  growing.  That  is  to  say,  each  individual  plant  was  larger  in  ac- 
eoidanc«  with  the  amount  of  ground  which  had  been  allotted  for  its 
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own  czdnaiTe  um.  It  waa  found  also,  that  the  weights  of  the  crops 
harvested  varied  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  amounts  of 
earth  in  which  they  had  grown. 

As  Hellriegel  puts  it,  it  could  be  truly  said  that  the  amount  of 
crop  harvested  was  practically  in  inverae  proportion  to  the  sum  of 
the  mechanioal  hindrances  to  their  development  which  the  roots  had 
encountered.  He  urges  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  not  naturally  fomi 
a  chaotic  tangle,  but  strive  always  to  grow  in  harmony  with  a  sym- 
metrical plan,  which  ia  jnat  as  definite  and  well  proportioned,  and 
as  characteristic  for  each  particular  kind  of  plant,  as  are  the  forms 
exhibited  by  the  stems,  bonghs,  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  above 
ground.  Anything  which  works  seriously  to  prevent  the  original 
plan  as  to  root  structure  from  heiug  carried  out  will  be  seen  to  a&ect 
the  development  of  the  crop  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  pot  experiments  just  now  cited,  it  was  found 
that  the  mass  of  rente  wae  much  larger  in  the  larger  jsre  than  in  the 
smaller,  though  somewhat  less  compact. 
The  Weight  of  a  Crop  may  d^>end  on,  the  Amount  of  Statutiiiff  Rooai. 

Some  curious  parallelisms  between  the  amounts  of  standing  room 
and  the  weights  of  crops  produced  were  noticed.  Thus,  with  red 
clover,  while  the  amounts  of  earth  in  the  jars  were  as  1  :  2  :  6, 
the  dry  crops  were  1  :  2.4  :  5.7.  In  the  case  of  peas,  quantities  of 
earth  related  to  one  another  as  1  :  2  gave  dry  crops  equal  to  1  and 
to  ]  .6  respectively,  and  similar  coincidences  were  noticed  in  respect 
to  beans  and  barley. 

Even  in  volumes  of  earth  so  small  as  those  employed  in  these 
experiments,  it  was  easy  to  destroy  the  tilth  of  the  soil  by  improper 
treatment.  For  example,  in  case  aijMlried  loam  was  poured  into 
the  jars  and  left  to  lie  loose  until  sfter  the  time  of  planting,  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  was  damaged  to  snch  an  extent 
when  water  was  then  poured  upon  it  that  the  crops  were  sees  to 
suffer.  This  effect  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  larger  jan,  and 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  partial  puddling  of  the  earth.  The 
trouble  was  avoided  subsequently  by  compressing  the  dry  soil 
slightly,  layer  by  layer,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  jars. 
Harm  done  hy  Crowding. 

By  another,  and  still  mora  interesting,  series  of  experiments,  Hell- 
li^el  inoved  that  any  considerable  number  of  plants  grown  together 
in  large  jars  did  no  better,  individually,  than  one  or  two  plants 
grown  in  a  small  jar.     Indeed,  generally  speaking,  they  did  Dot 
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grow  OS  WeU.  That  ia  to  say,  the  bad  effecta  of  crowding  may  be 
shown  as  conepiouoosly  bj  growing  an  undue  number  of  plants  to- 
gether in  a  large  volume  of  eaith,  as  bj  allotting  a  small  volume 
of  earth  to  a  single  plant,  or  to  a  pair  of  plants. 

In  these  trials  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  and  24  barley  plants  were 
grown  in  jars  of  three  different  sizes  containing  reapeotively  about  4, 
1 1,  and  28  lb.  of  garden  earth.  The  plants  were  fed  and  watered, 
and  cared  for  as  before.  It  was  calculated  that  in  the  large  jars 
that  carried  3  and  4  plants,  in  the  medium  jars  that  had  3  plants, 
and  the  small  jars  that  bad  2  plants,  the  crops  stood  about  as 
thickly  as  barley  does  usually  in  field  culture ;  but  that  the  larger 
JBiB,  with  8  or  12  oi  more  plants,  were  crowded.  So  were  the  small 
jars  that  carried  4,  6,  and  8  plants,  while  the  jars  which  hod  only 
a  single  plant,  and  most  of  those  that  hod  tvo,  supplied  from  two 
to  four  times  as  much  apace  as  is  ordinarily  allowed  to  barley  plants 
ia  the  field. 

The  efiects  of  the  crowding  were  soon  seen  in  the  smaller  size  of 
the  plants  both  in  the  small  jars  and  in  the  jars  that  contained 
many  individuals,  and  these  differences  were  more  and  more  clearly 
defined  as  the  plants  became  more  fully  developed.  The  growth  of 
the  single  plant  in  the  largest  jar  is  said  to  have  been  niarvelloiu. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  its  power  of  stooling.  AVhen  the  first 
ears  of  grain  were  ripening,  young  shoota  were  still  being  thrown 
up  from  below.  This  plant  produced  no  less  than  fifteen  stalks 
that  bore  ears,  and  some  of  the  ears  were  of  gigantic  size,  filled  with 
superb  grain.  In  the  large  jar  that  had  two  plants,  the  luxuriance 
was  already  less  marked,  though  one  of  the  plants  hod  eight  stalks 
that  bore  ears  and  the  other  had  six.  In  the  other  jars  the  ten- 
dency of  the  plants  to  stool  decreased  according  as  they  were 
more  crowded ;  the  large  jar  that  had  24  plants  showed  hardly  a 
trace  of  it.  The  crowded  plants  ripened  also  sooner  than  the 
others. 

In  contrast  with  the  enormous  single  plant  in  the  laige  jar  that 
contained  about  28  lb.  of  earth,  the  24  plants  in  the  medium-sized 
jar  that  contained  11  lb.  of  earth  were  noteworthy.  They  were 
perfectly  healthy,  and  to  all  appearance  normal,  though  compara- 
tively small.  Each  of  these  mature  plants  weighed  when  dry  from 
600  to  1200  milligrams,  and  bore  from  10  to  22  seeds,  while  the 
single  plant  of  the  large  jar  weighed  over  33,000  milligrams  and 
bore  636  seeds. 
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A.I1  the  ezpetimenta  went  to  ihov  tlut  it  is  easf  to  determine 
befoiehaad  how  large  a  well-fed  and  well-watered  pl&nt  shall  grow 
by  limiting  the  volume  of  earth  which  stands  at  ita  sole  disposal 
It  is  noticeable  withal,  that,  where  the  Bupplies  of  food  sod  water 
are  ample,  an  undue  excess  of  standing  room  may  lead  to  a  not 
wholly  advantageous  lusurious  habit  of  growth,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  tlmt  an  excess  of  manure  might.  Hence  it  may  foe  said 
that  a  certaiD  amount  of  crowding  ia  necessary  in  order  to  the  best 
utilization  of  the  space  which  haa  been  devoted  to  a  crop. 

Indeed,  the  significance  of  tillage  might  be  very  well  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  differeut  numbers  of  plants  that  are  grown 
to  the  acre  of  land  in  new  and  in  old  countries.  Washington 
wrote  long  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Arthur  Youi^,  "  An  English  &rmer 
must  liave  a  very  indifferent  opiuiou  of  our  American  soil  when 
he  hears  that  an  acre  of  it  produces  no  more  than  from  6  to  10 
bushels  of  wheat ;  but  he  must  not  forget  that  in  all  conntrias 
where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear  the  people  prefer  cultivating 
much  to  cultivating  weU." 

In  the  same  sense,  Boussingautt  tells  of  a  field  near  Pampeluna 
where  he  saw  wheat  growing  in  isolated  tufls,  all  extremely  vigor- 
ona  and  very  heavy  in  the  ear,  though  the  gronnd  had  had  very 
little  preparation.  A  yield  of  from  60  to  80  times  the  seed  was 
expected,  and  the  crop  was  regarded  as  a  profitable  one,  though  it 
could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  7  or  6  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Whence  it  appears  that  a  large  area  of  ill-tilled  stouding  room  may 
suit  each  individual  plant  as  well  as  a  much  smaller  area  that  haa 
been  subjected  to  tillage. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Hellriegel  are  given  in  very 
condensed  form  in  the  following  table. 
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It  is  very  remark&ble  hor  Iiltl«  diffoience  there  is,  in  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  jar,  between  the  crops  obtained  from  differant 
nnmbeTs  of  seeds.  But  it  will  be  noticed  in  each  of  the  three 
series  that  there  is  a  line  or  limit  below  which  the  crop  diminiahee 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  plants  is  larger,  and  above  which 
the  jield  does  not  increase  appreciably  on  incTeasing  the  number 
of  plants.  In  the  series  of  large  jars  this  line  will  be  found  to  lie 
between  the  jars  that  contained  6  and  8  plante.  Hera  it  will  be 
seen  that  8  seeds  gave  a  crop  as  large  as  that  obtained  from  21 
seeds ;  but  the  8  seeds  gave  little  more  crop  than  1  seeds,  and  each 
of  the  8  plants  was  only  about  half  as  large  as  the  plante  in  the 
4-eeed  pot.  In  other  words,  the  volume  of  earth  in  the  large  jars 
(some  28  IK)  can  be  utilized  as  completely  by  6  plants  as  by  24, 
bat  cannot  be  fully  utilized  by  less  than  6  oi  8  plante ;  whence  the 
inference  that  a  given  ToLume  of  the  earth  could  afford  to  a  plant 
only  ft  certain  definite  amount  of  useful  epace,  and  that,  when  this 
epace  is  once  fiilly  occupied,  t&e  growth  of  the  roots  most  oease. 
But  since  the  production  of  stalks  and  leaves  and  grain  stands  in 
a  definite  relation  to  the  number  of  roots,  and  depends  upon  this 
number  or  quantity,  the  crop  will  naturally  suffer  whenever  it  is 
dimitiiabed. 

In  the  mediiun-sized  jars  that  contained  11  lb.  of  earth,  4  to  6 
plante  Bosde  about  as  good  use  of  the  soil  as  any  larger  number ; 
and  in  the  small  jan  conteining  about  4  lb.  of  earth,  1  or  2  plante 
gave  almost  as  large  a  yield  as  any  lai^er  number. 

All  these  experiments  enforce  the  lesson,  that  one  fundamental 
advantage  derivable  from  tillage  is  the  removal  of  mechanical  im- 
pedimente  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  loote  of  crops, 
and  they  go  to  show  that  an  abundance  of  root  space  provided  with 
a  proper  supply  of  water  may  often  be  more  important  on  the 
whole  than  heavy  manuring.  Hellriegel  found,  in  fact,  that,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  many  fertilizing  snbstences  were  applied 
to  the  soil,  it  was  impossible  for  plante  to  make  proper  use  of  these 
materials  unless  they  had  adequate  standing  room.  Whenever  the 
volume  of  earth  was  restricted,  he  soon  came  to  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  crop  by  giving  it  more 
food  :  the  thii^  then  necessary  to  be  done  was  to  provide  mote 
room  for  the  roots,  and  so  remove  or  avoid  the  impediments  which 
had  previously  hindered  their  proper  development. 
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The  Old  Bdief  that  Tillage  may  tent  vuttad  of  Maxurt. 

So  imporUnt  is  thoroagh  tillage  for  the  grovth  of  good  crapa 
that  it  has  aometimea  been  argued  that,  if  the  opentioiu  of  tillage 
could  but  be  made  perfect,  manuiea  might  be  dispensed  with. 

A  noteworthy  instance  of  this  belief  is  recorded  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  English  agriculture,  in  inspect  to  the  famous  system  of  horaa- 
boeing  husbandry,  advocated  by  one  Jethro  Tull  (1 680-1710), 
vbich  attracted  no  little  attention  in  its  day.  Having  noticed  that 
the  growth  of  plants  is  greatly  favored  by  cultivating  them  in  rows, 
and  frequently  stirring  the  soil  between  and  around  them,  even 
when  this  soil  had  been  left  unmaaured,  Xull  jumped  to  the  con- 
ducdon  that  manures  an  unnecessary  ;  that  finely  pulverized  earth 
and  moisture  are  all-sufficient,  and  tliat  mechanical  operations  com- 
petent to  effect  the  stirring  may  be  substituted  in  all  cases  for 
■nanures  and  systems  of  rotation.  Carried  away  by  this  concep- 
tion he  pursued  it  with  devotion,  to  the  ultimate  iigury  of  himself 
and  his  disciples. 

It  is  said  that  Titll'a  hypothesis  was  in  so  br  supported  by  his 
practice  that  he  was  enabled  to  obtun  twelve  successive  remunera- 
tive crops  of  wheat  from  the  same  land  without  manure  by  re- 
peatedly ploughing  and  cultivating  it.  But  the  soil  of  his  form 
was  a  deep  loam,  such  as  is  often  found  in  countries  which  have 
long  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  it  was  at  last  practically  ex- 
hansted.  The  weakness  of  the  argument  would  doubtless  have 
been  sooner  discovered  by  an  experimenter  placed  upon  the  gravel 
of  New  England. 

The  experiment  of  TuU  was  really  one  of  conaiderable  value,  for 
it  teaches  a  highly  important  lesson  as  to  the  real  significance  of 
tiUage ;  and  by  its  very  failure  it  illustrates  and  reimpresses  the 
importance  of  manures  and  the  merit  of  systems  of  rotation.  It 
probably  led  in  its  day  to  the  diffusion  of  much  clearer  conceptions 
as  to  the  action  of  manures  and  the  modes  in  which  soik  are 
formed  than  had  been  held  previously. 

It  is  still  osual  to  speak  of  TuU's  experiment  as  of  a  failure 
which  must  necessarily  have  come  to  paaa  sooner  or  later  if  his 
conception  were  persisted  in  and  carried  out  practically ;  and  it  ia 
doubtless  true  that  the  chief  influence  which  the  experiment  haa 
exerted  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  depends  upon  the  limita- 
tions to  which  the  conception  is  really  snhjeoL  But  strangely 
enough  it  has  been  proved  in  recpnt  years  that  Tutl's  idea  as  to  the 
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vnfficiencf  of  tillti){e  is  aft«i  all  comet  in  the  m&iii  u  regard*  ma\a 
Bach  aa  that  upon  which  he  operated. 

The  Loit-WeedoH  Sifttem  of  Tiiloffe. 

The  syatem  was  revived  in  England  some  yeara  since  hy  the 
fiev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Lois-Weedon  in  Northamptonshire.  Operating 
npon  a  clay  soil,  Smith  produced  large  wheat  crops  continuously  on 
the  same  land  for  a  long  Beiies  of  years  without  manare,  by  simply 
laying  off  his  fields  in  strips  five  feet  wide  and  growing  the  cnp 
in  driUs  on  alternate  stripe  in  succeasive  yean.  The  vacant  strips 
were  spaded  and  ploughed  deeply  and  frequently,  bo  that  throu^ 
diaintegratioa  of  the  soil  and  absorption  of  matters  from  the  air 
plant-food  enough  for  the  next  year's  crop  was  procured. 

By  this  plan  of  culture,  Mr.  Smith  raised  the  yield  of  wheat  from 
16  bnahels  per  acre  to  34  bushels  (as  the  average  of  many  years), 
without  using  a  particle  of  manure.  His  esperimeut  has  shown 
clearly  what  may  be  done  by  tillage  alone  iu  case  a  proper  relation 
ia  maintained  between  the  amount  of  crop  and  the  area  of  land 
devoted  to  the  crop.  Tull  not  only  attempted  to  grow  too  many 
plants  npon  each  of  his  fields^  but  he  fdled  to  plough  deeply 
enough.  One  of  the  rulea  of  his  practice,  for  example,  was,  "  Never 
plough  below  the  etaple." 

But  it  is  evident  from  common  experience,  that  tillage  alone,  no 
matter  how  deep  and  frequent,  cannot  wholly,  i.  e.  cannot  economi* 
cally,  supply  the  place  of  maanre,  unless  the  soil  be  exceptionally 
good  and  deep,  and  readily  decomposable.  It  is  now  known  per- 
fectly welt  that  there  are  several  conditions  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  crops,  such,  for  example,  aa  an  abundance  of  fit  food,  an  adequate 
supply  of  moisture,  and  proper  standing  room,  and  that  each  one  of 
these  requirements  is  just  as  necessary  aa  either  of  the  othen; 
though  it  ia  true  enough  that  one  or  another  of  them  may  some- 
times be  supplied  naturally  upon  a  given  field  in  snoh  fulness  that 
the  fiirmer  feels  no  need  of  taking  thought  for  it,  and  la  at  liberty 
to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to  the  task  of  supplying  what- 
ever may  be  most  conspicuously  lacking. 

The  Lois-Weedon  system  of  tillage,  though  specially  interesting 
as  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  giving  plants  an  abundance  of 
standing  room,  well  prepared  for  the  development  of  reots  and  for 
the  storage  of  moistnre,  has  in  addition  enough  resemblance  to 
the  old  method  of  "summer  fallows"  to  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  them.     K^  will  be  explained  under  Rotation  of  Cropt^  a 
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&II0T  field  was  a  field  left  ban  and  without  aaj  ctop.  Bat  evi- 
dently such  a  field  ia  much  the  aune  thing  for  a  whole  fann  that 
the  vacant  stripe  of  Mr.  Smith  are  for  a  single  field.  The  fallow 
fields,  like  the  vacant  interspaces  at  Lois-Weedon,  were  repeatedly 
ploughed  and  harrowed  to  fit  them  for  next  year's  crop.  That  ia  to 
Bay,  they  were  thus  ploughed  and  harrowed  by  the  beat  &rmera,  so 
that  various  piocesaee  of  decay  and  disintegration  within  the  soil 
were  hastened,  and  many  constituents  of  the  earth  that  were  pie- 
vionaly  lying  there  inert  aud  oseleas  became  available  for  feeding 
crops. 

DintUegralion  of  Boekt  at  related  to  Proeate*  0/  TiUage. 

Having  in  mind  the  vast  importance  of  the  disint^ration  of 
rocks  for  supplying  plant  food,  some  writers  have  argued  that  til- 
lage may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  extenaion  and  continuation  of  the 
natural  processes  by  which  soils  are  produced  out  of  the  original 
rocks.  Undoubtedly  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  look  upon 
this  aide  of  the  matter,  though  it  can  only  present  a  partial  and  lim- 
ited view  of  the  subject. 

As  ia  well  known,  most  soils  are  compoaed  of  mote  or  less  minute 
ftagments  of  rock,  broken  and  corroded  beyond  all  hope  of  recogni- 
tion. If  the  original  rock  were  limestone,  a  calcareous  soil  will  natu- 
rally result  from  its  disintegration,  and  if  the  rock  happened  to  be 
rich  in  fossil  remains  a  specially  fertile  soil  may  be  formed ;  from 
feldspathic  rocks  clays  are  derived;  while  bom  silicioua  rocks 
come  sands  and  gravels  in  infinite  variety.  Both  sands  and  gravels 
sometimes  consist  of  gruns  of  nearly  pure  silica,  thoi^h  usually 
they  contain  many  fr^ments  of  broken  rocks  and  minerals  whidi 
are  very  far  from  being  wholly  eilicious. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  of  cultivable  soils,  that 
they  consist  essentially  of  sand  and  clay,  often  admixed  indeed 
with  some  small  portions  of  the  remains  of  organic  matters.  The 
sand  may  have  come  directly  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  where 
it  lies,  thou^  throughout  the  Northern  United  States,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  for  example,  it  has  almost  always  been  trans- 
ported by  water,  if  not  by  ice ;  while  clay  is  usually  a  product  of 
disintegration  which  has  been  succeeded  by  processes  of  washing 
with  water  and  subsequent  deposition  of  mud  therefrom. 

Generally  speaking,  mixtures  of  sand  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
clay  aud  a  dne  proportion  of  humus  are  well  fitted  for  agricultural 
purposes.     When  the  proportion  of  sand  or  gravel  is  unduly  large, 
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the  aoil  mftj  BtiU  have  merit  ia  that  it  ia  eacdl;  tilled,  and  that  it 
admits  of  being  tilled  at  almost  any  time  when  it  is  not  actually 
foizBD  ;  bat  unless  they  happen  to  be  iavaiably  situated  as  legarda 
the  gTound-water,  these  light  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  can  hatdly 
ever  be  fertile,  because  they  cannot  hold  rain-water  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  long  enough  either  to  supply  the  ueeds  of  crops  oi  to 
enable  the  crops  to  fully  profit  by  the  manures  that  ate  applied  to 
them. 

Wlien  clay  is  in  excess,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^il  is  difficult  to 
till  at  any  time,  even  when  it  is  dry,  and  especially  irhen  it  is  wet 
Such  land  is  called  "  heavy."  Clays  can  only  be  tilled  with  advan- 
tags  at  tboee  times  and  seasons  when  they  are  "  in  fit  coudition,"  as 
will  be  explained  directly.  In  a  wet  season  it  may  happen  that 
there  will  be  very  few  days  when  clay  can  be  property  worked.  It 
has  been  said  in  England,  that  while  two  hotses  may  till  SO  ocies  ot 
mon  of  light  land  in  a  year,  they  can  seldom  do  the  tillage  of  60 
aorse  of  clay.  Hence  the  claye,  though  often  fertile  and  very  pro- 
ductive when  well  managed,  and  devoted  to  the  comparatively  few 
crops  for  which  they  are  adapted,  are  less  generally  esteemed  than 
the  loams  proper. 

Deoompontion  of  Rocka  in  Flaee. 
In  New  England,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  the  deposit  of  loose  wate^woTn  and  ice- 
worn  stones,  —  which  the  older  geologists  called  "  drift,"  and  which 
has  been  brought  by  moving  ice  from  a  more  northern  position,  — and 
where  even  the  clays  have  been  accumulated  and  transported  by 
facial  action,  it  is  not  often  that  there  is  any  good  opportunity  to 
recognize  that  gradation  &om  soil  to  rock  which  is  the  general  rule 
in  the  formation  of  soils  all  over 'the  world,  and  which  may  be  ob- 
served abundantly  in  central  Europe  and  in  many  other  countries. 

In  many  localities  a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  character 
and  fertility  of  any  given  soil  majr  be  formed  by  noting  the  source 
from  which  the  soil  has  been  derived  and  the  manner  of  the  deri- 
vatbn;  L  e.  the  character  of  the  parent  rock,  the  df^;iee  of  its 
disintegration  or  erosion,  and  the  distance  to  which  some  of  the 
products  of  disintegration  have-been  transported.  A  soil  that  has 
resulted  &om  the  disint^cration  of  a  feldspathic  rock  in  place  may 
furly  be  expected  to  be  a  fertile  aoil,  at  least  In  respect  te  potash ; 
and  so  may  a  clay  which  has  manifestly  been  derived  from  neigh- 
boring gninito.     In  both  these  cases  the  soils  would  naturally  be 
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expected  to  be  "strong,"  and  to  hAve  considerable  power  of  faoldiiig 
water.  Atlavial  lands  which  have  been  formed  by  the  washing 
down  or  deposition  of  finely  divided  products  of  diitiategratdoD 
from  a  variety  of  rocks  are  often  particularly  fertile  and  wdl  bal- 
anced as  to  their  chemical  compositiou. 

Evidmca  of  Ditintegratioa  art  ^daltj/  Stfvng  m  tome  ffot 
Climala. 

In  the  Southern  States  of  this  country  soils  are  common  enoogh 
which  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  in  place; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  in  sonth- 
em  latitudes  seems  to  have  proceeded  much  farther  than  is  the  case 
at  the  North,  and  that  the  soils  are  consequently  deeper.  In  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  in  the  region  of  granite  and  other  primitive 
Tocks,  it  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  to  hod,  in  railway  cuttings  and 
wells,  soils  of  disintegration  30,  60,  or  even  70  or  80  feet  thick. 

The  warmer  climate  of  the  South  seems  to  iavor  this  deep-eeated 
disintegration,  and  it  is  true  that  comparatively  warm  water  there  per- 
colates the  soil  throughout  the  year,  and  that  carbonic  acid  b  inces- 
santly generated  fiom  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  That  is  to  say, 
some  of  the  agents  which  work  for  disintegration  are  ineeasantly 
ocUve.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  as  some  geologists  have  urged,  that 
the  abeence  of  glacial  action  at  the  South  has  left  many  examines 
of  old  disintegrated  rocks  in  place,  while  at  the  North  the  rotten 
hills  hare  been  planed  off  by  ice  or  swept  away  by  water. 

It  is  notorious,  for  that  matter,  Uiat  the  causes  of  deep-seated 
disintegration,  auch  as  is  often  exhibited  by  great  maases  of  roc^ 
that  contain  ferrous  silicates,  are  not  clearly  iiiideiEtood.  Bonesin- 
gault  in  one  instance  tiaced  snch  disintegration  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  300  feet  in  a  mine  worked  in  syenitic  porphyry.  The  deep 
Southern  soils  just  mentioned,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
granite  on  which  they  repose,  are  commonly  of  excellent  quality. 
Other  ExampUt  of  Rock  DUiniegratiou. 

In  the  fertile  hilly  region  of  Saxony,  where  the  soil  proper  is  a 
fine  deep  loam,  wellnigh  free  from  tangible  stones,  there  will  often 
be  found  a  subsoil  of  angular  fragiuRiita  of  gneiss  or  schist  resting 
undisturbed  upon  the  rocks  of  which  they  were  once  a  part.  At 
the  mouths  of  mine  pits  in  the  still  higher  Saxon  hills  great  heaps 
of  artificial  fragments  of  the  same  kinds  of  stones  may  be  seen,  in 
all  stages  of  disintegiation  and  decomposition. 

Many  of  the  older  heaps,  which  date  by  centuries,  have  become 
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covered  with  soil  eoough  to  rapport  grasses  and  othei  conspicnoDS 
plants,  —  sometimes  evau  small  trees,  —  while  patches  of  moss  are 
only  just  b^mniiig  to  grow  upon  the  rock-beape  of  recent  years. 

The  soil  of  the  famous  Constantia  rineyards,  near  Cape  Town,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  coarse  feldspathio  gravel  resting  im- 
mediately npon  the  granite,  through  the  disiDtegiation  of  which  it 
has  been  formed. 

Similar  effects  are  conspicuous  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  many 
hot  countries.  After  a  hardened  stream  of  lava  has  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  years,  it  becomes  corroded  sufficiently  for  mosses 
to  gain  a  foothold,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  these  moeses  other  plants 
take  root,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  denuding  action  of  wind  and  rain, 
the  lava  becomes  covered,  in  the  course  of  years,  with  a  film  of 
soil  proper  for  the  growth  of  many  plants.  This  piocees  of  disin- 
tegration never  stope.  It  goes  on  incessantly,  even  when  the  rock 
has  become  covered  with  a  deep  fertile  soil  bearing  a  dense  fonat. 

The  same  agencies  are  at  work  all  around  us,  upon  every  kind  of 
rock,  and  upon  every  soO,  though  in  a  country  so  recently  devas- 
tated by  fires  as  New  England  it  is  easier  to  observe  the  beginnit^ 
of  the  process  of  disint^iation  thau  to  trace  its  results.  The  fires 
of  the  early  settlers  have  left  many  of  the  New  England  hills  al- 
most as  bl^  and  bare  as  if  uature  had  never  been  at  the  pains  to 
covei  them  with  soil  and  forest. 

lajtueaee  of  Veffetalton  em  Sock  DinntegrnUon. 

Vegetation,  when  once  established,  aids  materially  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  soil.  It  not  only  does  so  by  holding  in  place  the  parti- 
cles of  soil  already  formed,  bo  that  they  shall  not  be  carried  away 
by  rain  and  wind,  but  it  tends  to  collect  and  retain  moisture  occa- 
sionally, and  thus  enables  water  and  carhonic  acid  in  the  water  to 
act  apoD  the  rock,  as  will  be  explained  directly.  Moreover,  the 
substance  of  the  dead  plants  serres  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  soil, 
and  to  hold  water  npon  the  rock. 

Plants  contain  withal  various  aubetancea  competent  to  corrode 
rocks,  which  must  necessarily  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
rock  alter  the  death  of  the  plants,  and  which  may  also  reach  the 
rock  while  the  plant  is  living  through  the  diffusion  and  oamoae  of 
liquids  &om  its  roots. 

Meehanioal  Dinntegration  by  Roott. 

Several  plante  are  oonspicuous  from  the  power  their  roota  poeseaa 
of  mechanically  splitting  rocks.     Livingstone  has  dwelt  on  this 
VOL.  I. —  6 
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fact  in  the  following  tonm  :  "  In  posBuig  Along  near  Rapeeh  [in 
South-centnl  Africa]  we  aee  everywhere  the  power  of  vegetatioD  in 
breaking  up  the  outer  crust  of  tufk  A  mopond  tree  (Bauhinia) 
growing  in  a  amall  chink,  as  it  increases  iu  size  reads  and  lifts  np 
large  fiBgmenta  of  the  rock  all  around  it,  subjecting  them  to  the 
disinteffrating  influence  of  the  atmoepbsie." 

So  too,  it  is  said  that  in  Sicily  the  lava  beds  of  ..^na  are  somo- 
times  purposely  planted  with  the  prickly-pear  j  and  although  it 
seems  probable  that,  in  the  ordinary  couiae  of  events,  several  centu- 
ries might  pass  before  even  the  sur&oe  of  the  hard  lava  could  dio- 
integrate  into  soil,  the  roots  of  the  cactus  soon  crack  it,  and  in  a 
few  yean  break  it  up  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  vineyards 
being  planted.  On  the  great  pymnids  of  old  Mexico,  likewise,  the 
same  cactus  bas  broken  the  porous  amygdaloid  lock  with  which 
the  pyrsmida  were  iaced,  and  has  cut  up  the  surface  to  a  lamenta- 
ble extent.  But  the  vegetation  which  now  covers  these  pyramids 
does  good,  in  that  it  tends  to  protect  their  sides  from  the  wooing 
action  of  rains. 

The  action  of  roots  as  here  described  is  akin  to  a  mode  of  culti- 
vation practised  by  Trappist  monks  in  the  elevated  part  of  tlie 
Roman  Campogua.  Tbey  bore  into  the  hard  volcanic  aubeoil, 
blast  it  vrith  dynamite,  and  find  that  seedling  Eucalyptus  troes 
planted  in  the  mixture  of  shattered  rock  and  earth  succeed  ex- 
tremely well. 

Chemical  DinnUgratum  by  Soott  and  other  VegetabU  Matter. 

The  chemical  action  of  roote,  or  rather  of  matters  exuded  &om 
the  roots,  is  undoubtedly  of  vast  importance,  both  for  the  corro- 
sion of  rocks  and  as  a  means  of  enabling  planta  to  take  in  food 
f^m  the  soil,  as  will  be  explained  more  in  detail  under  the  head 
of  Manures.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  juices  of  living 
plants  often  contain  acid  salts  of  one  kind  or  anotiier,  and  that  it 
is  known  that  some  of  these  acid  eubstanoee  have  power  to  dis- 
solve and  bring  into  the  plant  various  useful  matters  that  were 
previously  lying  outside  the  roots  insoluble  in  water. 

Several  observers  have  i»lled  attention  to  the  softened  condition 
of  the  sur&ce  of  rocks  at  spots  where  lichens  aie  growin<{,  as 
contrasted  with  the  bare  portions  of  the  same  rock.  It  is  noticed 
that  beneath  the  lichens  a  small  quantity  of  the  rook  can  often  be 
out  or  scraped  away  without  much  difficulty,  while  the  adjacent 
uncovered  surface  is  ao  hard  that  the  knife  makes  no  impression 
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npon  it.  Some  lichens  hare  been  found  to  contain  «b  much  as 
h&If  tbsii  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  sob- 
stance  that  would  slowly  corrode  man;  locks.  Beside  all  this,  the 
add  and  ammoniacal  producta  which  result  &om  the  decomposition, 
i  e.  the  fermentation  and  decay,  of  the  dead  plants,  are  all  efficient 
agents  for  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  geologists,  that  sands  originally  very 
strongly  colored  with  oxide  of  iron  sometimes  become  aa  white  as 
if  they  had  been  soaked  in  an  acid  at  points  when  they  happen 
to  be  in  contact  with  deed  roots.  The  action  of  a  root  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  may  extend  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
inohee.  The  same  thing  is  often  seen  in  woods  and  gardens,  wh«N 
sand  has  lain  beneath  rotting  leaves.    The  eaud  ia  decolorized. 

80  too  nndei  moor  earth  in  some  sitoatious.  Not  far  north- 
ward from  Boston,  on  the  tops  of  the  higher  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  on  the  coast  of  Maine  also,  a  cold,  sour  black  earth  will 
often  be  noticed  at  the  snr&ce  of  the  ground,  immediately  beneath 
which  is  sometimes  a  layer  of  remarkably  white  earth.  The  white- 
MBS  is  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  acids  that  soak  out  from  the 
black  humus,  and  which  leach  out  from  the  underlying  clay  and 
nnd,  the  oxides  of  iron  that  formerly  colored  them  leaving  only 
the  insolnhle  purs  clay  or  sand. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  always  that  the  "  weathering  "  of  rooks 
sad  of  soils  also  goes  on  incesssntly  everywhere  through  all  time. 
It  IB  lees  conspicuous,  it  is  true,  in  temperate  climates,  than  in  those 
which  are  warmer,  but  the  effects  of  it  may  nevertheleas  be  seen 
even  in  the  most  rigorous  climates. 

ApenU  tAat  convert  Rode  to  Soil. 
The  prime  ^nte  for  the  conversion  of  rock  to  soil  are  the  cor- 
naive  action  of  air  and  water  ;  the  chemical  action  of  matters  dis- 
solved by  water  ;  the  growth  of  plants,  particularly  of  those  batdy 
noesBB  and  lichens  which  find  nourishment  in  the  rock  itself ;  and 
Mpecially,  in  all  cold  climates  at  least,  the  disruptive  force  of  ice. 
Attrition  bff  Wind  arid  Water, 
The  attrition  of  particles  of  gravel  and  sand,  moved  by  ice,  or 
water,  or  wind,  is  another  powerful  means  of  disintegration.     Wit- 
ittes,  for  example,  the  eroded  tiap  dikes  at  Nahaut  and  Cohasset 
and  Newport,  the  drift  scratches  and   planed  surfaces  npon  the 
pnddingstone  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  the  grinding  up  of 
the  stones  npon  any  ehingle  beach  where  surf  is  breaking. 
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MaD7  sand-bearing  rirerB  remove  vast  qu&ntitiefl  of  diednte^nted 
lock,  and  giind  it  continuaOy  tmtil  it  has  become  fine  enough  to 
form  BoiL  LivingBtone  noticed  long  t^,  Hut,  in  most  riveia  when 
much  wearing  ia  going  on,  a  person  diving  to  the  bottom  ma;  hear 
thonsanda  of  stonee  knocking  againet  each  other.  He  adds,  that  this 
attrition  being  carried  on  for  hundTeds  of  milee  in  different  rivaia 
most  have  an  effect  greater  than  if  all  the  pestlee  and  mortars  and 
mills  of  the  vorld  were  grinding  and  wearing  away  the  rocka. 

Even  the  force  of  the  wind  is  by  no  means  despioable  in  this  m- 
gard.  Before  the  governmental  planting  of  beach  grass  at  Province- 
town,  on  Cape  Cod,  tlie  window  panes  in  the  houses  of  the  fisbennen 
there  were  quickly  oonverted  to  the  state  of  ground  glass,  and 
finally  the  glass  was  bored  through  and  through,  actually  honey- 
combed, by  the  drifting  sand. 

Zhrrvplive  Force  of  lee. 

Of  all  the  aouroes  of  action  above  mentioned,  that  of  freering 
water  is  the  most  conspicuous  in  Northern  conntriee.  A  etone  ab- 
sorbe  moisture ;  this  moisture  freezes,  and  since  water  in  freezing 
expands  to  the  extent  of  -^  its  bulk,  the  stone  ia  either  split  into 
fragments,  or  shaken  and  made  "  crazy,"  or  particles  of  dust  or  sand 
ate  scaled  off  from  it. 

It  ia  through  this  agency  that  enormous  heaps  of  broken  rocks 
have  accumulated  at  the  bottoms  of  cliffs  and  mountains  in  every 
country  where  the  winters  are  cold.  But  this  frost  action  occurs  as 
well  with  the  smtdlest  pebbles,  and  in  every  kind  of  soiL  When 
mari  is  strewn  in  England  as  a  fertilizer,  the  water  that  freezes 
within  it  is  said  often  to  cause  the  fragments  of  marl  to  crumble  and 
fall  to  powder  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way.  So  too  upon  ploughed 
land,  it  may  often  be  noticed  when  the  earth  thaws  in  the  spring 
that  the  coarser  lumps  and  clods  fiUl  apart  when  the  cementing  ice 
within  them  has  melted,  because  that  ice  in  forming  foioed  tfae 
particles  of  the  clods  asunder,  displaced  these  particles  ftom  their 
original  positions,  and  destroyed  their  connection  one  with  another. 

The  disruptive  force  of  ice  has  sometimes  been  applied  methodi- 
cally for  splitting  rocks  in  quarries,  water  being  poured  into  holes 
and  seams  in  the  rock  and  confined  there,  and  then  allowed  to  freeze. 
Methodical  experiments  also  have  been  made  in  this  way  with  bomb- 
shells, and  with  thick  globes  of  brass  having  small  cavities  at  tiieir 
centres,  the  brass  being  burst  by  pouring  water  i  nto  the  cavities  and 
freezing  it     An  instance  is  recorded  where  an  amount  of  force  esti- 
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mated  at  27,720  lb.  was  exerted  ia  bursting  a  globe  whoM  cavity 
was  no  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  &iDiliaT  example  of  the  expansive  force  of  ice  is  seen  in  thtt 
Bo.called  "hearing"  of  the  soU  in  winter,  whereby  walls  aie  often 
oveithrowii,  and  crops,  as  well  as  the  poets  of  gatee  and  fences,  lifted 
from  their  proper  positions.  As  the  common  term  is,  the  posts 
are  "thrown  oat."  In  manj  districts  in  Northern  countries,  &rm- 
era  are  annoyed  by  the  coutinu&l  rising  of  loose  stones  to  the  sur- 
&ice  of  ploughed  land,  year  after  year,  no  matter  how  often  they 
may  be  picked  off.  It  is  plain  in  this  instance  that  the  etoneti  are 
lifted  up  together  with  the  earth  when  it  freezes,  and  that,  whenever 
the  earth  ttiaws,  more  or  less  of  the  muddy  loam  foils  or  runs  in 
onder  the  atone  before  it  can  settle  back  to  its  old  position.  In  this 
way  earth  enough  is  deposited  beneath  the  stone  to  hold  it  up,  and 
by  the  &eqaent  repetition  of  these  processes  the  pebble  is  finally 
thrown  out  upon  the  snr&ce  of  the  land. 

Ditposal  of  River  Satui  and  Silt. 

With  regard  to  the  mud  or  other  finely  divided  matter  which  re- 
sults from  the  grinding  together  of  stones  by  the  action  of  rapid 
rivers,  or  of  surf,  or  of  glaciers,  as  well  as  that  washed  out  as  such 
by  rain  from  tbe  soil  proper,  or  cut  out  from  the  land  by  brooks,  or 
rivers,  or  surf,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  much  of  it  has  been  deposited 
in  past  ages  as  alluvial  land,  particnlarly  at  the  edges  of  brooks  and 
rivets,  to  form  tbe  fringes  of  low-lying  fertile  soil  tliat  are  known  as 
intervales  in  New  England  and  river  bottoms  at  the  West. 

Fine  mnd  is  continnally  being  deposited  to-day  at  the  months 
of  rivers  the  moment  they  reach  the  sea  ;  for  by  the  action  of  the 
saline  matters  in  sea-water  the  mad  is  made  ready  to  settle,  as  will 
be  explained  more  fully  nndei  the  head  of  Sodium  Compounds. 
Mud  proper  tends  to  sahside  in  moderately  shallow  water  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  in  quiet  bays,  and  in  general  in  places  that  are 
not  exposed  to  tbe  action  of  breaking  waves  or  sweeping  currents. 
Daring  the  process  of  settling,  there  is  naturally  enough  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  sifting  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  water-borne 
niaterials  of  those  which  an  of  similar  kinds,  i.  e.  of  similar  weights 
and  shapes,  with  the  result  that  each  of  them  is  usually  deposited 
by  itaelf  in  a  special  layer  or  bed.  Thus  It  happens  that  some 
bokches  are  covered  with  pebbles  and  others  with  coarse  sand,  while 
fine  micaceous  sands  are  seen  to  accumulate  by  themselTes  in  special 
coves  i»  pockets. 
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GU7  accumulates  in  gnat  mud  flats,  suah  as  are  left  ban  by  tha 
lowest  tides ;  while  in  many  cases  much  of  the  finest  mud  and  silt 
is  caughtand  held  entangled  by  marine  or  manh  plants,  new  genets- 
tions  of  which  sabaequently  grow  upon  it,  bo  that  in  many  situatiani 
dry  land  finally  results.  When  such  maish  lauds  are  embanked  and 
dnined,  as  in  Holland,  highly  fertile  soils  are  obtained.  So  to(^  by 
alow  geological  processes  of  upheaval,  mud  flats  may  b«come  marshes 
and  maishea  may  become  dry  land.  In  many  swamps  and  pond^ 
also,  mad  aocumulates  slowly  to  till  them,  and  the  process  ia  often 
hastened  by  the  growth  of  mosses  and  other  water  plants  which 
hold  the  mud  and  grow  upon  it. 

Ditwtegrating  Action  of  WaUr. 

The  decomposing  action  of  water  upon  rocks  is  very  giea^  even 
if  the  water  be  regarded  as  perfectly  pure,  and  no  heed  be  lAken 
of  the  chemical  action  exerted  by  carbonic  acid  and  the  various 
saline  sabatancea  with  which  water  that  has  been  in  oontaci 
with  the  earth  is  always  charged.  It  is  easy  to  satifify  oae'a  self 
of  this  truth  by  an  experiment  su^^ested  by  the  brothers  Rogers. 
If  a  fragment  of  almost  any  kind  of  rock  be  ground  to  very  fine 
powder,  and  the  powder  be  moistened  with  pure  water,  it  will  be 
found  after  a  while,  on  pressing  red  litmus  paper  against  the  moist 
powder,  that  it  exhibits  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  A  portion 
of  the  silicate  of  potash,  of  sods,  or  of  lime,  contained  in  the  min- 
erals of  which  the  rock  was  composed,  is  actually  dissolved  by 
the  water. 

By  digesting  powdered  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  various  other 
miuerals,  with  water  for  a  week,  the  Messrs.  Rogers  found  that  fonu 
a  third  of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent  of  the  mineral  was  dissolved 
out  by  the  water.  If^  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates  be  taken,  —  namely,  that  one  third  of  a  pound  of 
mineral  is  dissolved  out  of  every  100  lb.  of  the  rock,  —  and  this 
quantity  be  multiplied  into  the  3,500,000  lb.  of  material  which  go 
to  make  up  an  acre  of  ordinary  soil,  taken  to  the  depth  of  one  foot, 
it  will  be  found  that  10,000  lb.  and  more  might  be  dissolved  upon 
an  acre  of  land.  But  it  is  known  from  the  analyses  of  Yoelcker  that 
15  tons  of  good  half-rotted  stable  manure  will  supply  to  an  acre  of 
land  no  more  than  about  150  lb.  of  potash  and  140  lb.  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  solvent  action  of  water  upon  fer- 
tilizing matters  proper  to  the  soil  moat  be  a  power  of  real  importonoe 
for  the  support  of  plants. 
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Signifieanee  of  Pvlveruation. 

The  eolTent  action  of  water  ia  of  course  exerted  upon  tiie  aolid 
rock,  as  well  as  upon  that  which  ia  powdered.  The  onlj  use  in 
powdering  the  mineral  is  to  enable  the  ezperimenter  to  preaent 
an  enormous  rar&ce  of  it  to  be  acted  upon  hj  a  small  quantitj  of 
water. 

There  is  an  instructive  experiment  of  the  IWich  chemist  Pelouu, 
which  bears  upon  this  point.  After  he  had  kept  water  constantly 
boiling  for  five  days  in  a  bottle  of  about  500  cc.  capacity,  he  found 
that  the  dry  phial  had  scarcely  lost  0.1  gnu.,  say  a  grain  and  a  half; 
in  weight.  He  then  cat  off  the  neck  of  the  phial,  ground  this  neck 
t/>  powder,  and  boiled  the  powder  with  water  in  the  body  of  the 
pbial  during  another  term  of  five  days.  Bnt  in  this  case  the  do- 
composition  and  solution  was  so  great  that  fully  one  third  the  weight 
of  the  phial  was  lost,  i  e.  disaoWed  by  the  water. 

So  great  is  the  infiuence  of  comminution  that  a  glass  vessel  in 
which  water  might  be  kept  for  years  without  any  very  great  losa 
of  weight  will  give  np  as  much  as  2  or  31i  of  its  weight  if  it  be 
ground  to  powder  and  left  even  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with 
cold  water. 

The  French  geolc^et  Dauhi^e  put  fragments  of  feldspar  in  cylin- 
ders of  stoneware  and  of  iron  together  vrith  water,  and  made  the 
cylinders  revolve  by  machinery  at  such  a  rate  that  the  fragments 
should  be  moved  something  like  a  mile  and  a  half  in  an  hour ;  i.  e. 
they  were  made  to  travel  about  as  rapidly  as  they  might  have  done 
in  a  brawling  brook.  In  stoneware  cylinders  enough  silicate  of 
potash  was  dissolved  &om  the  feldspar  to  make  the  water  alkaline, 
while  much  mud  was  formed  from  the  rubbing  down  of  the  mineral ; 
while  in  the  iron  cylinders  the  wat«r  was  made  alkaline  by  the 
presence  of  potash  itself,  since  the  silica  dissolved  at  first  from  the 
feldspar  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  from  the  cyhnder. 

On  agitating  6^  lb.  of  feldspar  with  6J  qnarts  of  water  192  boun 
in  an  iron  cylinder,  i.  e.  long  enough  for  the  fragments  to  have  been 
moved  some  280  odd  miles,  nearly  6  lb.  of  mud  were  formed,  while 
the  water  contained  193  grains  of  potash,  or  nearly  40  grains  to  the 
quart.  The  dissolved  potash  amounted  to  2  or  3%  of  the  potash 
contained  in  the  original  feldnpar,  but  to  no  more  than  from  3  to 
5  thousandths  of  the  mud  that  woe  formed  by  the  fHction.  The 
amount  of  dissolved  potash  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  mud. 
Incase  the  feldqiar  was  "crazed"  by  being  thrown  into  cold  water 
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while  it  WM  hot,  uid  then  sal^ected  to  the  friddon,  rnnob  more  di»- 
solred  potash  md  much  more  mnd  also  were  obtained  in  m  given 
time. 

Solvent  Action  of  Carbonie  Add. 

The  solvent  power  of  the  waters  found  in  nature,  even  that  of 
lain-water,  is  nsuolly  larger  than  that  of  the  chemioallj  pure  water 
emplojed  in  the  experiments  above  mentioned. 

Carbonic  acid,  for  example,  ia  a  powerful  solvent  of  many  min- 
erals which  are  wellnigh  insoluble  in  mere  water,  and  this  car- 
honio  acid  is  almost  always  found  in  natural  waters,  usually  to  the 
extent  of  something  less  than  one  per  cent.  Yery  often  it  occurs 
in  much  larger  proportion  in  water  that  has  passed  through  soils 
containing  limestone  and  v^etafale  matter.  Hence  carbonic  acid 
plays  B  very  important  part  in  the  formation  and  alteration  of 
soils,  not  only  by  acting  upon  rocka  directly,  but  by  bringing  other 
chemical  agents  to  act  upon  them. 

In  the  same  way  carbonic  acid  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  since  it  enables  water  to  dissolve  and  convey  to 
the  plants  many  fertilizing  eubetancee  wbicb  are  hardly  at  all  solu- 
ble in  pure  water. 

The  air  in  the  pores  of  cultivated  soils  is  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  as  hss  been  shown,  by  the  investigatiDns  of  Boussin- 
gault  and  Lewy,  and  of  many  other  observers,  and  the  formation  of 
it  is  no  doubt  promoted  by  all  those  operations  of  tillage  which 
tend  to  lighten  the  soil  or  to  inttoduoe  air  into  it. 

The  waters  of  springs  and  rivers  are  far  from  being  pore.  They 
are  in  reality  exceedingly  dilute  solutions  of  saline  substoncea,  such 
OS  the  chlorides,  the  sulphates,  and  the  uitrates  of  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  and  they  are  consequently  better  fitted  tiian  mere  water 
to  promote  the  decomposition  of  rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  that  ia  to  say  bone-earth,  though 
scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  pure  water,  is  taken  up  in  oonaiderable 
quantity  by  water  which  contains  carbonic  acid,  or  even  a  salt  of 
ammonia  or  soda.  Pierre  has  shown  that  even  the  phosphate  ot 
iron,  which  is  known  to  form  in  the  soil  from  the  action  of  iron 
salts  upon  solutions  of  the  lime  phosphate,  b  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  apphcation  of  lime  to 
stiff  clayey  soils  have  been  attributed  by  some  obeerveis  to  the  sol- 
vent, or  rather  to  the  decomposing,  action  of  the  lime  upon  frag- 
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mentB  of  feldspar  in  the  cla;.    In  this  case  water  and  carbonic  add 
are  the  Tehiclea  which  bring  the  lime  to  the  feldspar. 
Sodet  not  HomogeneoHi. 

One  feet  to  be  noted  is  that  most  rocks  are  compuaed  of  mixtarefl 
of  several  different  minerals,  some  of  which  an  much  more  readily 
acted  upon  by  the  solvents  and  other  agents  that  work  fot  corrooion 
than  the  others  ara.  Hence  it  happens  that  great  maiwop  of  rock 
may  become  crambly  and  honeycombed,  or  even  fall  down  to  the 
condition  of  gravel,  though  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
them  has  really  beeii  acted  upon  directly.  By  the  action  of  oxygen 
for  example,  npon  the  protoxidee  and  sulphides  of  iron  and  man- 
(pneee,  which  are  wholly  abeent  from  very  few  rocks,  the  integrity 
of  the  rook  is  impaired  and  the  crumbling  procees  hastened. 
Aeratim  of  the  Soil  favon  IfUri^catwn. 

The  action  of  oxygen  in  producing  carbonic  acid  from  oiganio 
matter  in  the  soil  has  already  been  alluded  to.  There  remains  to 
be  noticed,  however,  the  agency  of  air  in  the  production  of  nitntea, 
the  so-called  process  of  nitrification,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  chemistry  of  agriculture. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  almost  the  whole  of  the  salt- 
petre (nitrate  of  potash)  used  in  Europe  was  produced  in  that 
country  by  artificial  means.  A  mixture  of  loam,  manure,  marl,  and 
leached  ashes  was  thrown  into  shallow  heaps  or  beds,  which  were 
sometimes  even  kept  loose  and  open  by  means  of  racks  and  gratings. 
These  heaps  were  moistened  occasionally  with  barnyard  Hquor  or 
with  urine,  and  they  were  shovelled  over  at  frequent  intervals, 
paiits  being  taken  that  air  should  he  fieely  admitted  to  the  interior 
of  the  heap.  After  some  months  of  ezpoeuie  to  the  aiv  in  this  way 
UiB  earth  was  leached  methodically  with  water,  and  there  was  ob- 
tained a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  lime. 

Now,  precisely  as  the  process  of  nitrification  went  on  in  these 
artificial  heaps,  so  must  it  also  go  on  in  every  cultivated  field  to  a 
certain  extent ;  end  it  is  well  to  insist  npon  this  obsolete  process  of 
saltpetre  making  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the  lesson  that  one 
prime  object  of  tillage,  and  of  draining  also,  is  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  BoiL 

Every  well-tilled  field,  or  bettor  yet,  every  well-tilled  field  pro- 
vided with  tile  drauis,  is  in  some  sort  a  saltpetre  yard.  In  such  a 
field,  much  of  the  manure  and  of  the  remtuns  of  plants,  and  of  the 
hnmuB  in  the  soil,  will  readily  be  converted  into  saltpetre ;  and  all 
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expenenee  teftches  the  great  value  of  this  substanc«  contidend  h  a 
mauuie.  Indeed,  wbeu  the  aoil  ie  merely  stirred  an  with  the  hoe, 
01  harrow,  or  cultivator,  it  muat  often  happen  that  the  formation  of 
nitrates  is  promotsd,  and  some  part  of  the  significance  of  the  aam- 
mei  tillage  of  crops  may  fairiy  be  attributed  to  an  actual  incieaaa  of 
fertility  through  changea  broogbt  about  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on 
organic  matters  in  the  soil. 

But  even  if  saltpetre  be  left  out  of  consideration,  it  vill  still  be 
true  that  the  good  eflecte  produced  by  frequent  ploughiug,  hairow- 
ing,  and  hoeing,  and  by  draining  also,  reeult  not  merely  from  on 
alteration  in  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  but  largely  from 
the  admission  of  air  and  moisture,  which  not  only  go  to  feed  the 
[Oants  directly,  but  so  act  npon  various  substances  in  the  soil  as  to 
fit  thorn  to  be  taken  up  by  plants.  It  is  not  sufficient,  in  order  t« 
the  best  results,  to  bury  a  seed  and  throw  upon  it  some  manors. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  around  the  seed,  and  about  ttie 
manure  also,  is  in  such  condition  that  air  and  moisture  may  come 
in  to  act  their  ports  in  the  elaboration  aud  conveyance  of  food  ftom 
the  soil  to  the  plant. 

In  speaking  of  manure  in  this  way,  it  must  naturally  be  conceived 
of  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  soil.  It  is  in  fact  wellmgh  ImpoeBible 
to  dnw  any  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  fertilisers  added  to 
the  soil  and  those  derived  from  it.  The  idea  of  Tult  would  be 
realized  if  a  soil  could  but  be  brought  to  such  a  d^ree  of  fertility 
that  the  yearly  disintegration  and  oxidation  of  its  particles,  as  in- 
duced by  tillage,  should  supply  an  amount  of  fertilizing  material 
equal  to  that  needed  by  the  annual  crop.  .It  was  precisely  this 
iMult  which  Mr.  Smith  attained. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND   0PEBATI0N8  OF  TILLAGE. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  this  book  to  describe  in  any 
detul  the  manifold  implements  which  are  used,  or  which  have  been 
used,  for  purposes  of  tillage.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  when  oon- 
sidered  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
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toob  tued  for  tillage  is  much  Ime  conspicaoua  than  the  funda- 
mental  points  of  TeoembUitoe  which  stamp  them  all  u  memben 
of  a  single  family.  The  wild  Indian  sqnaw  used  a  pointed  stick 
hardened  hy  fiie..  It  serred  her  as  plough  and  spade,  as  rake  and 
hoe.  More  dvilized  nations,  like  the  Hindoos,  learned  in  the 
course  of  time  to  set  their  stick  plongh-wise,  and  to  drag  it  throngh 
the  soil  bjr  means  of  ox  or  horse  pover,  and  the  later  nations; 
Americans  inclnded,  hare  labored  in  many  ways  to  perfect  this 
simple  implement. 

Bat  while  the  stick  grew  into  a  plough,  or  a  spade,  or  a  hoe,  on 
the  one  aids,  it  grew  into  a  lake  or  a  harrow  upon  the  other.  And 
among  and  betfreen  theee  varioas  implements  there  may  be  found 
all  shadee  and  degrees  of  differences  and  connecting  links ;  wit- 
ness the  cnltivatoi  as  one,  the  Bo-called  "  horse-hoe''  of  the  earlier 
Et^lish  writere. 

TmuAtTiff. 

Perhaps  the  most  thoiongh-going  tillage  of  any  is  the  BO-eaUed 
process  of  trenching.  In  one  sense  this  is  r«ally  pretty  mneh  the 
same  thing  as  digging  with  a  spade,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
trenching  the  earth  is  looeened  and  admixed  to  a  depth  of  seventl 
feet;  fer  in  either  case  every  spadeful  of  earth  that  is  lifted  is 
tamed  upside  down  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  broken  and  loos- 
ened, not  to  say  pulverized,  and  more  or  less  admixed. 

The  main  differeDce  ia,  that  in  trenching  the  surfoce  soil  is  me- 
thodically buried,  while  ths  subsoil  ia  brought  to  the  Bui&ce.  To 
this  end  a  ditch  or  trench  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  two  or  three 
feet  deep  is  excavated  across  one  end  of  the  field  that  is  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  the  earth  from  this  first  trench  is  thrown  out 
npon  the  land.  The  first  trench  is  then  fiDed  by  throwing  into 
it  the  earth  that  is  dog  out  from  a  second  trench,  and  the  second 
trench  is  Glled  iu  its  tarn  on  d^ing  out  the  third,  and  so  on  until 
the  entire  field  has  been  dug  over. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  process  consists  in  the  foct  that  the 
aaiface  soil  from  the  second  and  from  each  suceeesire  trench  ia 
thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  that  preceded  it.  Upon  this 
first  or  bottom  layer  ia  thrown  the  earth  that  was  originally  next 
beneath  the  eur&ce  soil,  and  so  the  soil  is  inverted,  layer  by  layer, 
in  soch  manner  that  the  gravel  or  other  subsoil  that  has  been  dug 
from  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  trenches  is  finally  left  at  the  snr- 
tux  of  the  land. 
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Practically,  the  different  layers  of  earth  are  much  more  thor- 
oughly mixed  tlian  might  be  thought  from  the  foregoii^  sbttemant, 
foi  care  ia  token  bo  to  throw  the  earth  from  each  new  trench  that 
the  iace  of  the  heap  of  moved  soil  shall  always  slope  towanis  the 
operator.  Hence  it  happens  that  each  spadeful  of  earth  tends  to 
ran  down  the  slant,  instead  of  being  left  where  it  fell  to  form  a 
horizontal  layer.  It  is  enjoined,  moreover,  in  order  to  promote  ad- 
mistuTe,  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  open  a  dear  space  two 
or  three  feet  wide  between  the  unbroken  land  and  the  heap  of 
loosened  soil,  bo  that  the  workman  can  readily  pick  down  the  earth 
from  the  &ce  of  the  solid  side  and  let  it  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
open  trench  before  he  throws  it  upon  the  slope  of  the  soil  that  has 
already  been  moved.  Thus  it  happens  that  each  of  the  trenches  is 
filled  vrith  soil  that  has  really  been  pretty  thoroughly  mixed,  as 
well  as  loosened ;  although,  as  a  general  fact,  what  was  before  at 
the  top  of  the  land  is  now  deeply  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
loosened  earth. 

Different  Mode*  of  Ploughing. 

Looking  at  the  plough  alone,  which  is  perhaps  the  moat  variable 
of  all  agricultural  implements,  it  will  be  perceived  that  after  all 
not  many  difieient  kinds  of  results  are  obtained  by  meana  of  it. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  distinguish  four  kinds  of  effects  which  ai« 
sought  to  be  produced  in  different  instances.  The  first  is  the  throw- 
ing up  of  the  soil  in  high,  narrow  lidges,  so  as  to  expose  the  la^^t 
possible  amount  of  rough  surfkce  to  the  action  of  frost  and  ait.  In 
this  operation  all  the  lower  fertile  portion  of  the  soil  is  thrown  up, 
together  perhaps  with  a  very  little  of  the  subsoil,  in  case  the  &nner 
wishes  to  gradually  deepen  his  land. 

Earth  exposed  in  this  way  to  severe  cold  and  to  alternate  freez- 
ings and  thawings  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  will  u 
no  smaJl  amount  of  disintegration  in  the  mere  mechanical  ai 
But  beside  disintegration,  thorough  oxidation  of  the  ( 
of  the  soil  will  be  insured. 

Oxidation  and  Redvetion  ia  Soils. 

Kb  has  been  already  insisted,  roots  need  to  be  supplied  with 
oxygen,  and  one  important  purpose  of  tillage  is  to  make  the  ewth 
friable  and  porous,  so  that  air  may  fi«e]y  enter  it.  But  besides  its 
influence  upon  roots,  the  action  of  air  upon  the  soil  itself  needs  to 
be  considered.  It  constantly  happens,  in  situations  where  there  is 
no  proper  drainage,  that  land  becomes  not  only  soggy,  but  "sour," 
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beoauM  the  oxygen  of  the  air  cannot  gain  proper  aecess  to  it ;  and 
even  in  the  best  of  soils  the  lower  layers  are  often  reiy  inad»- 
qnately  aerated.  In  the  absence  of  oxygen,  radocing  aotions  set 
in  between  the  various  constituents  of  the  soil,  ferrous  compounds 
and  even  black  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
{bnned,  as  well  M  sonr  hnmus,  so  that  the  land  ofl«n  becomes  im- 
proper for  the  growth  of  useful  plants,  and  can  support  nothing 
bnt  bolrushee,  sedges,  nuMses,  or  other  swamp  v^tation. 

In  some  boggy  places  the  reducing  and  oxidizing  actions  may 
alternate  in  such  wise  that  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas)  is  produced, 
which  is  a  compound  actually  poisonous  to  plants.  But  by  drain- 
ing and  ploughing  such  soils,  or  even  by  ploughing  alone  when 
the  conditions  are  not  too  bad,  air  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  noziouB  constituents,  and  they  are  deetroyed,  either  by  mere 
oxidation,  or  by  the  action  of  certain  microscopic  oiganisms  which 
prosper  in  presence  of  air.  Wherever  drains  have  been  established, 
it  happens  that,  as  fast  aa  the  water  with  which  the  pores  of  the  soil 
irei?  clogged  soaks  away,  air  enters  the  pores  to  take  the  place  of 
the  water,  and  speedily  biii^  about  an  entirely  new  set  of  chemical 
reacUons.  The  soil  now  becomes  a  fit  residence  for  quite  another 
class  of  microdemes  from  those  which  infested  it  before. 

Hoppe-Seylei  suggests  that  some  idea  of  these  matters  may  be 
got  by  putting  a  quantity  of  mud  from  a  barn-yard  ditch  or  house 
drain  into  an  open  glass  vessel,  together  with  enough  water  to 
cover  it,  and  noting  how  a  brown  film  forms  after  a  while  at  the 
snr&ce  of  the  black  mud  through  oxidation  of  sulphide  of  iron  to 
ferric  oxide.  Numberless  microscopic  organisms  can  be  detected 
in  the  brown  film,  aa  well  as  compounds  of  nitrons  acid.  But  nei- 
ther nitrites  nor  nitrates  con  exist  in  the  lower  black  non-aerated 
mnd,  and  in  case  a  little  nitrite  or  nitrate  of  lime  or  soda  should 
be  placed  in  the  lower  mud  it  would  immediately  be  reduced  to 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  On  removing  the  layer  of  water  ftout 
above  the  mnd,  i.  e.  by  diminishing  the  he^ht  of  the  ground-water, 
the  depth  of  the  brown  surface  layer  will  increase,  and  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  mud  become  inhabitable  by  the  microdemes 
which  prosper  in  presence  of  air. 

SviKoiU  Tiot  fully  Aerated. 

Of  comM  the  amount  of  air  in  the  poree  of  any  soil  will  fluctuate, 
both  with  the  varying  barometric  pressure  and  according  as  more 
or  lees  liqnid  water  comes  in  to  occupy  the  pons,  either  from  rain 
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01  ftD7  other  Bouiee.  It  voAy  be  said  of  all  soils,  that  ploughing, 
like  draining,  checks  the  tendency  towards  reducing  chemical  ac- 
tions vithin  them,  and  thus  in  many  instances  prevents  good  land 
from  tailing  oat  of  condition.  Am  a  mle,  yelloir  subsoils  an  yel- 
low  because  of  the  presence  in  them  of  ferrous  silicate,  which  will 
^Medily  change  to  red  ferric  silicate  when  brought  to  the  surfiMW 
of  the  ground  and  put  into  full  contact  with  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  sur&ce  aoils  are  seen  to  be  red  from 
the  pieaence  of  this  same  coostitnent,  especially  when  they  aie 
worked  continuously  for  many  years,  or  nutil  much  of  the  daik 
humus  has  been  used  up  and  the  color  of  the  ferric  compound  can 
no  longer  be  wholly  concealed  by  it. 

Any  good  snrface  soil  which  hu  been  for  months  exposed  to  sou 
and  air  becomes  more  or  leaa  highly  charged  with  products  of  oxi- 
dation, such  as  the  fenic  silicate  jnst  now  mentioned,  and  when 
tamed  under  by  the  ploughshare  it  carries  these  compounds  into  a 
lower  layer  of  the  soil,  where  they  slowly  give  up  some  part  of  their 
oxygen  while  they  are  themselves  reduced  to  a  lower  stage  of  oxi- 
dation. In  this  wsy  compounds  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  in  particular, 
act  as  carriers  of  oxygen,  and  they  modify  not  a  little  the  organic 
matters  with  which  they  come  into  contact  It  thus  appears,  that 
by  the  act  of  ploughing  oxidation  is  brought  aboat,  both  in  the  soil 
which  is  freshly  turned  up,  and  in  the  lower  layers  also  by  means  of 
the  soil  which  is  turned  under,  so  that  a  very  geneial  freshening 
of  the  soil  lesulte. 

ExptrimaU*  on  aetvtmg  Land. 

The  advantage  of  thoroughly  aerating  the  aoil  is  illustzated  by 
the  following  experiment  of  Stoeckhardt.  A  level  field  of  sandy 
loam  rich  in  humus,  overlying  stony  gravel  at  a  depth  of  30  inches, 
was  divided  into  three  plots,  each  one  square  rod  in  area.  En  one 
plot  (No.  I.)  rows  of  drain  tiles  (I  inch  in  diameter)  were  laid  1} 
feet  apart.  No  collara  were  used  to  join  the  tiles,  hut  they  were 
laid  loosely,  with  a  straw's  breadth  of  open  space  between  their 
enda  and  a  shard  above  this  open  apace  to  keep  out  the  earth. 
The  drains  were  laid  sloping,  in  snch  manner  that,  while  their 
lower  ends  were  30  inches  below  the  surface,  their  upper  ends 
were  only  buried  10  inches  deep.  The  upper  ends  of  the  drains 
were  carried  out  to  the  open  air  by  means  of  knee-shaped  dnc 
pipes,  and  their  lower  ends  were  carried  into  open  pits,  so  that  air 
could  at  all  times  fteely  circulate  through  the  pipes.     At  no  time 
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darJDg   the  ezp«riiiieiit  did  nin-watei  enough   tail  to  canae  tb* 
drains  to  flow. 

The  dniaed  plot  No.  L  was  spaded  20"  deep.  Neither  plot 
No.  II.  or  No.  III.  was  drained,  but  one  of  them  was  spaded  10" 
deep,  and  the  otiier  20".  No  fertilizer  was  put  upon  either  of  the 
plota.  On  May  17th,  barley  was  sown.  It  came  up  well  upon  all 
the  plots,  but  the  plante  on  the  aerated  land  immediately  took  the 
lead.  They  were  notioeablj  more  lusuriant,  ullsr,  and  deeper 
colored  than  the  others.  It  seemed  as  if  plot  No.  I.  had  been 
manured  and  the  otbera  not.  At  the  time  of  blossoming  a  long 
drought  Bet  in,  which  greatly  distressed  the  plants  on  the  nndraiaed 
land,  and  caused  them  to  become  yellow  and  sickly.  The  plants 
of  plot  I.  retained  their  gieen  color  throogh  the  drought,  though 
they  were  finally  badly  lodged  by  a  heavy  ^ower.  All  the  plants 
were  gathered  ou  August  12th,  and  the  yield  per  Moigen  {=  0.6S1 
aci«)  was  as  follows :  — 

Llia.  Omla.  Total  Ctop. 

Plot  No.  1.  Aented  and  apsdeil  W  ...    678  277S 

"     II.  Spided  10" SOi  2073 

■'    III.  Spsded  SO" 476  1S64 

On  investigation,  it  appeared  that  the  soil  of  the  drained  plot 
was  really  better  supplied  with  water  than  the  soil  of  the  other 
plots,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  per 
cent  of  water  in  the  soil. 

On  Jolf  a.  On  July  U 

V'dMp.     8"d»(p.    4"  deep,      i"  itf, 

I.  Didned  and  ap«led  Scr     .    .    U.OG      11.94       9.86       1S.10 

II.  Spaded  lir  deep G.87       6.07       S.IG         6.20 

in.  Spaded  20"  d»ep 4.es       S.OS       B.»0         6.40 

It  was  shown  furthermore,  by  thermometrio  obaervations,  that 
during  the  hot  months  July  and  August  the  soil  of  the  aerated  plot 
wai  constantly  somewhat  cooler  than  that  of  the  other  plots. 
Ploughing  to  bury  Sodt. 

As  a  second  method  of  ploughing  may  be  cited  the  mere  turning 

over  and  burying  of  sods,  in  such  manner  that  the  old  giasa  and 

roots  may  decay  in  a  position  favoiable  for  the  nourishment  of  the 

next  crop.     This  sod-tuming  is  n  favorite  device  in  New  England. 

Ploughing  fvr  Tilth. 

A  third  method  of  ploughing  consists  in  turning  over,  loosening, 
mixing,  stirring,  and  pulverizing  the  soil,  as  by  a  spade  or  hoe. 

This  result  is  efiected  not  only  by  the  so^alled  trencb-ploaghs. 
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dedgoed  to  break  up  and  mix  intimately  the  under  soil  and  surbce 
soil  to  the  depth  of  3  or  3  teet,  but  is  produced  in  the  majority  of 
instanoes  where  an  old  tilled  field  is  ploughed  immediately  b^oie 
the  introduction  of  a  crop. 

Where  the  soil  is  rich  and  mellow,  a  field  plonghed  is  this  wa; 
will  differ  but  little  from  a  ganlen  dug  over  with  a  spade.  By  this 
kind  of  ploughing  a  part  of  the  boU  previously  in  contact  with  the 
air  will  be  turned  under,  to  freshen  the  lower  soil,  while  there  is 
bfougbt  towards  the  aarface  new  portions  of  soil  which  from  having 
been  deeply  buried  have  bad  perhaps  comparatively  little  share  in 
nourishing  the  preceding  crop. 

An  effect  similar  iu  kind,  though  less  in  df^iee,  is  produced  by 
tbe  BO-called  moulding-ploughs,  used  for  throwing  up  earth  ^^inat 
plants  grown  in  rows.  It  is  produced  in  some  part  by  cultivatois 
and  hanowB ;  also  when  manure  is  ploughed  under,  or  the  land  ia 
ploughed  across  former  furrows,  or  merely  stirred  to  receive  seeds. 
Siihtoil  Plougking. 

A  fourth  method  of  ploughing  cousiate  in  stining  the  eubeoil, 
the  object  being  in  this  case  merely  to  loosen  the  aubsoil  ao  as  to 
permit  the  passage  through  it  of  air  and  moisture,  without  bringing 
any  of  the  barren  earth  to  the  surface. 

The  significance  of  subsoil  ploughing  has  already  been  hinted  at 
when  speaking  of  the  capillary  water  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  method 
of  tillage  the  merit  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
when  applied  understandingly  in  fit  situations.  The  result  of  aub- 
soiling  is  much  as  if,  in  the  operation  of  trenching,  when  the  ground 
has  been  di^  out  to  the  utmost  depth  meant  to  be  reached,  the 
workmen  should  loosen  the  entire  sole  of  the  trench  by  means  of 
pickaxes  and  spading  forks,  and  then  shovel  the  soil  from  the  next 
trench  upon  this  loosened  sole. 

It  is  an  important  poiut  to  have  the  texture  of  the  soil  homoge- 
neous, or  so  to  say  continuous,  in  so  l^r  as  may  be  practicable.  For 
example,  in  the  cose  of  a  soil  of  good  capillary  power  lying  on  top 
of  a  coarse  loose  subsoil,  it  might  happen  that  the  capillary  connec- 
tion between  the  two  layers  would  be  so  poor  and  insuflicient  that 
the  surface  soil  would  be  less  thoroughly  druned  in  wet  weather 
than  if  the  subsoil  were  as  fine,  and  of  the  same  texture,  as  the  soil 
above  it;  while  in  dry  weather  the  surface  soil  would  suffer  from 
drought  for  a  precisely  simOar  reason.  That  is  to  say,  during  and 
after  rains,  water  foiling  upon  such  land  might  be  held  too  long 
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neai  its  BQrface  becaUM  of  inadequ&te  capillary  suctioa  to  drag  It 
tloirnward  ;  and  wheuBTei  continuoiiB  dry  weathet  should  set  in  to 
evaponte  off  the  water  froDi  the  surface  aoil,  new  supplies  could  not 
come  up  from  below  quickly  enough  to  supply  the  waste.  For  this 
particular  case  trenching  would  doubtless  work  a  more  certain  cure 
than  subsoiling,  becaoee  it  is  better  fitted  to  establish  uniformity  of 
lUtb. 

Tillage  mcreate*  the  CapaeUg  of  Soils  to  store  RaiorteaUr. 

One  of  the  most  important  reanlte  of  trenching  anyway,  and  of 
trench-ploughing,  ia  to  improve  the  storage  capacity  of  the  soil  as 
regards  water.  Into  the  loosened  earth  of  the  trenches  rain-water 
will  soak  readily  all  the  way,  inetead  of  running  off  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  or  soaking  out  sideways  from  the  upper  layers, 
BB  it  would  if  the  earth  were  compact  and  hard.  But  from  this 
store  of  moisture  in  the  trenched  earth,  from  this  wel  sponge  as 
it  were,  plants  can  easily  supply  themeelvee,  and  the  surface  soil 
can  readily  pump  up  its  supply  of  moisture  by  means  of  capillary 
action. 

It  is  manifest  withal,  that  in  soils  which  have  not  been  trenched, 
but  only  aubeoiled,  there  may  be  obtained  an  approximation  to  the 
moist  sponge  which  is  so  great  a  desideratum. 

Water-holding  Power  of  Look  and  Compact  Loam  oontrasttd. 

Hellriegel  divided  a  quantity  of  garden  loam  into  two  parts  of 
equal  weight,  and  compreesed  one  part  firmly  while  the  other  part 
was  left  loose.  On  determining  the  water-holding  power  of  each, 
it  appeared  that  the  loose  earth  could  retain  42%  of  its  weight  of 
water,  while  the  compacted  earth  could  only  hold  about  26%,  That 
is  to  say,  the  water-holding  power  of  the  loose  earth  was  almost 
one  third  larger  than  that  of  the  compact  earth. 

Mr.  Wilson,  near  Edinburgh,  operating  ou  land  that  had  been 
tile4rained,  ploughed  a  field  8  inches  deep  and  subsoiled  a  part  of 
it  to  a  depth  of  18  iuchee.  The  differences  in  the  crops  grown  the 
drat  year  after  these  cperaUons  are  given  in  the  table. 

Tom.      cwl         Buihili.    CTt         Toni.      cvt 

Ploughed  to  8  mcbea  SO         7  BO       SS  i       Hi 

SabwUedtolS    "  26       17  70       SSi         7         9i 

DiflerencM  6       10  10         8^        .  .       IS} 

Mr.  Maclean,  in  the  same  vicinity,  made  a  similar  experiment 
with  the  following  result. 
VOL.  I,  — 10 
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Stnw. 

Boabali. 

Bloua. 

19          15 

61 

X68i 

SabMUsdlS  "       " 

SS         17 

62 

20«i 

4            2 

8 

SS 

In  another  cas«,  where  accurate  accoante  of  the  produce  were 
kept,  the  gilod  effects  of  eubsoiling  were  seen  for  five  succeaeive 
years  after  the  operatiou. 

In  this  country  SanboTti  ploughed  two  plots  of  land,  each  of  jig 
acre,  seven  inches  deep,  and  then  suhsoiled  one  of  tliem  to  a  depth 
of  nine  inches  more,  bo  that  this  plot  was  stirred  to  a  depth  of  16 
inches  in  all,  After  drought  had  become  severe,  he  drove  gas-pipea 
into  the  earth  so  that  samples  of  the  soil  could  be  taken  up  from 
both  plots  to  a  depth  of  15  inches.  In  the  earth  from  the  subsoiled 
plot  he  found  10.1%  of  moisture,  while  in  that  fr^m  the  other  plot 
there  was  only  6^%.  The  subsoiled  plot  yielded  com  at  the  rate  of 
70  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  other  plot  yielded  only  49  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

CotUruit  hetween  a  hard  Road-htd  and  a  TUled  Fidd. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  significance  of  such 
tillage  as  relates  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  deep  bed  of 
soil  to  hold  rain-water,  one  needs  only  to  observe  a  haTd,  dusty, 
macadamized  road  in  the  spring  after  a  few  days  of  dry  weather; 
and  to  contrast  the  surface  of  the  road  with  that  of  any  well-tilled 
garden  that  abuts  upon  the  road,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  at  the 
same  level  with  it.  To  judge  from  the  dusty  road,  one  might  sup- 
pose there  was  a  drought,  and  the  drivers  aie  in  fact  all  wishing 
for  rain  to  "  lay  the  dust " ;  but  from  the  agricultural  point  of 
view  there  may  not  be  the  least  need  of  rain,  for  the  tilled  land  is 
moist  and  freah  even  to  the  sur&ce,  and  the  ground  is  full  of  moiat- 
nre.  The  road-bed  has  been  built  hard  and  compact,  on  purpose  to 
exclude  water.  Bain-watei  cannot  soak  into  it  from  above,  nor  can 
ground-water  be  sucked  up  by  it  from  below.  It  is  a  hard  pan  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  in  the  arable  land  all  the  condi- 
tions should  be  as  different  from  these  of  the  turnpike  as  they  can 
well  be  made. 

The  soil  of  the  fields  needs  to  be  mellow,  and  not  compact  If 
the  earth  la  too  stiff  and  its  texture  too  close,  seeds  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  germinating  in  it  and  many  of  them  perish  because  not 
enough  air  can  come  to  them,  young  plants  have  a  hard  stru^le  to 
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eotablish  themselves,  and  even  older  plants  cannot  giow  freely  uid 
vigoruuily.  It  is  easy  to  show  all  this  by  the  experiment  of  trying 
to  grow  plants  in  jais  of  pure  clay.  The  plants  languish  and  sootk 
die,  and  their  roots  are  found  to  be  clogged  with  minute  paitidei 
of  the  adhesive  day. 

Generally  speaking,  the  stifFar  a  soil  is  through  the  presence  of 
clay,  so  moch  the  larger  wiU  be  its  power  of  holding  water,  while, 
conversely,  the  more  open  the  soil,  the  dner  will  it  be.  A  soil  that 
is  too  loose  will  give  plants  no  proper  chance  to  support  themselves. 
The  best  soils  will  clearly  be  those  which  are  neither  too  close  nor 
too  open,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  farmer  so  to  till  and  manun 
his  fields  that  both  these  extremes  may  be  avoided.  When  the 
tilth  is  good  and  deep,  water  will  be  held  and  supplied  advanta- 
geoDBly,  and  the  toots  of  crops  can  penetrate  as  far  and  develop  as 
freely  ss  they  will,  without  hindrance. 

Jiuk  thai  the  Raiit-waler  Store  may  be  drained  by  Trtei. 

Another  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  bed  of  porous 
earth  in  the  subsoil,  which  shall  act  as  a  moist  sponge,  is  seen  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  by  the  BntTering  of  crops  in  times  of  dionght 
in  those  parts  of  a  field  where  the  water  is  drawn  out  from  the  soil 
by  special  pumping  engines  such  as  trees  or  great  weeds.  It  is 
said,  that  in  some  of  tbe  West«m  States,  where  wood  is  scarce,  pop- 
lars, L  e.  Cottonwood  trees,  are  sometimes  grown  on  the  arable  laud 
much  as  fhiit  trees  are  grown  elsewhere.  But  when  corn  is  planted 
in  the  saine  field  with  the  trees,  it  is  noticed  that  the  crop  grows 
well  enough  until  a  drought  sets  in,  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
near  tbe  trees  soon  wilt,  and  the  plants  fall  behind  those  upou  the 
other  parts  of  the  field. 

The  first  thought  natnrally  is,  that  the  shade  of  the  trees  has  hurt 
the  com ;  bnt  a  very  little  attention  shows  that  the  com  sufiers  most 
on  the  south  side  of  the  trees,  where  there  is  little  or  no  shade.  The 
&ct  is,  that  the  trees  pump  up  so  much  moisture  out  of  the  land 
that  there  is  but  little  left  for  tbe  corn.  It  is  te  be  noticed  in  this 
case,  that,  if  there  were  much  moisture  absorbed  as  vapor  from  the 
air,  the  com  near  the  trees  would  profit  by  it  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  com.  In  reality,  it  is  subsoil  moisture  that  the  trees  stesl  from 
ths  com  crop,  and  unless  the  rain-water  bed  can  be  made  deep 
enough  to  supply  both  the  com  and  the  trees,  one  or  tbe  other  of 
these  crops  should  be  omttted. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  Algeria  that  the  Eucalyptus  tree  may 
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absorb  and  evaporate  twelve  times  the  annual  laiufall.  Both  in 
tbat  countiy  and  in  Italy  extremely  malaiioos  places  have  been 
made  healthy  in  four  or  five  years'  time  by  establbhii^  plantatious 
of  this  tree^  which  grows  very  rapidly  and  driee  out  the  unhealthy 
locality. 

In  New  England,  quantities  of  gigantic  sunflowers  may  often  be 
seen  growing  around  farmhouses.  They  have  been  planted  for  a 
doable  purpose,  sanitary  and  eoonomic ;  i.  e.  they  serve  to  keep 
the  soil  dry  outside  the  kitchen  sink,  and  they  supply  a  crop  of 
seeds  to  be  used  as  food  for  poultry. 

Water  trantpired  6y  S»mJlo%pen  and  other  Plant*. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Sachs  to  measure  the  amount  of 
water  transpired  by  the  leaves  of  sunfloweis,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
other  plants.  It  appears  that,  while  much  less  water  is  evaporated 
from  any  given  squara  inch  or  square  foot  of  the  leaf  sur&ce  than 
would  evaporate  ^m  the  same  surface  of  water  durii^  the  given 
time  and  under  like  conditions  of  temperature,  yet  the  leaves  of 
a  plant  praeent  such  au  enormous  extent  of  surface  to  the  air  as 
compared  with  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  stand- 
ing, that  plants  have  practically  the  effect  of  evaporating  much 
more  water  from  the  soil  they  occupy  thau  would  be  evaporated 
fix)m  that  soil  if  it  were  bare  of  v^tation. 

Sachs  found  that  a  sunflower  plant  which  had  been  cut  off  cloae 
to  the  roots  when  it  was  4  feet  high  and  in  blossom,  and  set  in  a 
jar  of  water,  transpired  1.2  quarts  of  water  in  118  hours;  and  since 
the  plant  had  an  amount  of  leaf  sui&ce  equal  to  763  square  inches, 
the  amount  of  water  transpired  by  it  was  equivalent  to  a  layer  0.09 
inch  thick  spread  over  the  entire  leaf  sur&ce.  But  during  theee 
same  118  hours  0.21  inch  of  water  evaporated  from  the  surface  <^  a 
body  of  water  equal  in  extent  to  the  leaf  surface,  aa  above  stated. 

As  a  matter  of  physiological  interest,  Sachs  urges  that  the  water 
is  not  really  transpired  from  the  mere  superficies  of  the  leaves,  but 
from  the  walls  of  intercellular  spaces,  which  in  the  sunflower  reprc' 
sent  a  much  larger  surface  than  that  of  the  outsides  of  the  leaves,  — 
perhaps  t^n  times  larger.  But  since  the  air  within  these  spaces  is 
welln^h  saturated  with  moisture,  water  can  only  transpire  into 
them  rather  slowly.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  amount  of  water 
tianspired  from  a  given  surface  of  these  intercellular  walls  in  the 
sunflower  cannot  amount  to  more  than  ^  the  quantity  of  water 
that  evaporates  from  an  equal  surface  of  water. 
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Cooling  Effeet  of  TrantpiratuM  from  PltuUt. 
It  IB  notorious  that  the  enormone  quantitiea  of  moisture  exhaled 
b;  tieee  has  a  very  coiuiderable  influence  in  cooling  the  air  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  leaves  j  for  a  great  amount  of  heat  must 
of  comae  be  used  up,  or  made  latent,  wherever  liquid  water  is 
changed  to  the  gaaeoua  form.  The  temperature  of  a  plaoe  may 
in  Gust  be  perceptibly  lowered  by  the  evaporation  of  water  from 


The  freahneea  of  a  grove  or  forest  does  not  depend  alone  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  trees  shade  the  ground,  and  bo  keep  it 
cool,  but  that  the  evaporation  of  vast  quantitiee  of  water  into  the 
sir  takes  heat  from  that  air.  Methodical  experiments  have  shown 
that  in  any  given  locality  the  air  of  forests  during  the  growing 
season  is  both  moister  and  cooler  than  the  air  of  open  fields.  Even 
the  soil  and  the  trees  in  a  forest  are  decidedly  cooler  in  summei 
than  the  air  of  the  open  fields.  Jost  so  it  is  that  greensward  feels 
eool  because  of  the  traospiration  of  water  by  the  blades  of  grass. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  the  influence  of  the  exhalation  of 
Tatar  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  been  afforded  by  the 
catting  of  the  canal  at  Suez.  The  climate  of  the  Isthmus  has  been 
■ensibly  modified  by  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and  the  extension  of 
cultivation  tloug  it,  the  summers  being  now  decidedly  cooler  than 
tbey  wen  before.  This  improvement  in  the  temperature  is  attrib- 
nted  to  the  infiltration  of  water  into  the  desert  soil,  and  in  part 
to  evaporation  therefrom,  but  largely  to  exhalation  from  the  vegeta- 
tion which  has  sprung  up  near  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  over 
a  broad  belt  of  reclaimed  land  that  is  irrigated  hy  the  &esh-water 
canal. 

In  so  far  as  woodland  is  ooucerned,  the  shade  and  the  litter  of 
COnrBe  lessen  evaporation  from  the  very  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
though  the  amount  of  water  abstracted  from  the  whole  of  the 
ground  hy  the  pumping  action  is  enormously  larger  than  could 
poesibly  be  removed  hy  mere  evaporation  from  the  ground  itself  by 
son  or  wind. 

7*00  loose  a  St^toit  objcctioiuAU. 

Manifbetly,  if  the  subsoU  were  already  too  loose  and  open,  trench- 
ing and  subsoiling  in  it  might  do  harm,  by  letting  Uie  rain-water 
run  to  waste  more  rapidly  even  than  before.  There  may  be  dai^r 
too,  in  some  special  cases,  in  breaking  through  the  sole,  as  it  were, 
upon  which  the  soil  proper  reste.     It  might  even  happen  in  some 
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caaaa,  when  the  aoi&ce  soil  is  fine,  that  it  woold  ran  away  mo- 
chanicall;  with  the  nin-water  into  th«  depths  of  the  earth  if  the 
sole  were  broken.  Maishall  has  notioed  each  soils  as  these  in  some 
puts  of  England ;  but,  as  a  geoeial  rule,  even  gravelly  eubeoils  ate 
tolerably  compact. 

Excepting  coarse  sands,  which  are  wellnigh  incorrigible,  the 
natural  tendency  is  for  gravel,  as  well  as  clay  and  loam,  to  becosoe 
compact  and  bound  together.  As  time  rolls  on,  the  particles  of 
gravel  eettle  down  one  upon  another  into  close  contact  They  are 
beaten  together  by  rain,  and  the  finer  particles  continoally  tend  to 
fell  or  float  into  the  interstices  between  the  larger  particles.  Hence, 
excepting  the  case  of  coaise  sand,  as  was  said,  where  the  particles 
aie  pretty  much  all  of  one  size,  there  are  comparatively  few  sab- 
soils  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  trenching,  or  snbsoiling,  or  by 
any  other  method  of  loosening. 

Rain  eompaelt  Surface  SmU. 

The  influence  of  rain  in  impacting  soils  is  well  seen  upon  laces 
and  avenues  that  have  been  covered  with  shaq),  non-binding  gravel, 
i.  e.  in  cases  where  no  clay  is  present  to  cement  the  particles  of 
gravel  together.  In  the  spring,  after  the  firosts  of  winter  have 
loosened  the  impaction  which  was  brought  about  by  the  autumnal 
rains,  the  surface  of  such  roadways  is  loose  and  incoherent ;  but  the 
rains  of  spring  soon  beat  the  particles  of  gravel  together,  and  make 
the  sui&ce  of  the  road  firm  and  hard. 

This  remark  is  as  true  of  the  soil  of  tilled  fields  as  it  is  of  the 
gravel  of  avenues.  The  frosts  of  winter  and  the  till^e  of  spring 
loosen  the  surface  soil,  but  the  beating  raine  soon  form  a  compact 
crast  at  the  surface,  which  has  to  be  broken  up  with  hoes  and 
cultivators. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  when  partieles  of  gravel  are  moist,  they 
readily  slip  and  slide  upon  one  another,  until  they  become  firmly 
wedged  in  the  chinks.  It  is  because  of  this  circumstance  that 
avenues  are  rolled  after  rain,  and  that  load-makers  take  cars  to 
sprinkle  newly  spread  gravel  with  water  before  ramming  or  rolling 
it.  Both  the  ramming  and  the  rolling  are  mere  extensions  or 
ex^gerations  of  the  beating  action  of  rain. 
Hard  Pan. 

Bende  the  mere  mechanical  impaction  of  soil,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  often  a  tendency  towards  the  chemical  binding 
of  the  particles  of  gravel  and  soil     As  Professor  Johnson  has  set 
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forth  in  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  332,  there  are  chemical  forces,  op- 
posed to  disintegration,  which  tend  continualljr  to  make  rocks  out 
of  soils  by  binding  the  particles  of  the  soil  together. 

Sandstones,  conglomerates,  slates,  shales,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  Tocks,  were  once  soils  which  have  been  cemented  or  solidified  by 
chemical  action  and  preasnie.  Similai  clianges  occur  continually, 
though  they  are  commooly  alow,  and  hardly  noticeable  while  in 
progress.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  partially  disintegrated  pebbles 
of  dolerite  or  trap  may  often  be  seen  incmsted  with  a  newly  fonned 
layer  of  rock  that  has  resulted  from  the  oxidation  of  the  disinte- 
grated mateiial,  and  perhaps  from  its  combination  with  silicates 
from  the  soil.  These  crusta  are  strictly  analogous  to  "  hard  pan," 
which  is,  properly  speaking,  a  true  rock,  which  has  been  formed  be- 
neath the  surface  soil  by  the  cementation  of  the  sand  or  gravel  of 
the  subsoil  by  means  of  humate  of  iron,  or  of  silicate  of  iron,  or  of 
(dlicate  of  lime,  or  the  lika 

One  of  the  chief  difGcultiea  foresters  have  had  to  contend  with  in 
l^anting  the  wild  heaths  and  moorlands  of  Europe  is  to  break  through 
a  thin,  hard,  impeivioos  pan  of  rock,  which  commonly  underliea  the 
moor  earth  at  no  great  depth.  Nowadays  they  break  through  this 
pan  at  intervals,  either  by  picking  with  pickaxes,  or  by  ruaning 
lines  with  a  strong  subsoil  plough  at  distances  of  8,  10,  or  12  feet,  so 
that  rain-water  may  soak  away  from  above,  and  that  some  capillary 
water  can  find  its  way  up  from  below  on  occasion,  and  that  the  roots 
of  the  trees  may  go  down  the  cracks.  So,  too,  in  the  old  "prick- 
ing" system  of  drainage,  the  idea  was  to  break  through  a  pan. 

Capital  illustrations  of  the  formation  of  rock  similar  to  one  kind 
of  hard  pan  may  often  be  seen  where  fr^ments  of  metallic  iron  are 
left  in  contact  with  silicious  sand  under  sea-watei.^  The  oxide 
fbnned  on  tbe  surface  of  the  iron  by  the  action  of  the  salt  water 
speedily  unites  with  silica,  not  merely  to  cement  the  particles  of 
sand,  hut  to  fonn  an  intimate  chemical  compound  which  completely 
incrosts  the  iron  with  a  layer  of  hard  smooth  stone,  and  if  perebance 
a  comer  of  this  incrusting  stone  be  broken  oft,  the  iron  beneath  it 
will  slowly  rust  away  and  be  washed  out  as  rust,  leaving  a  hollow 
ahell  of  the  same  shape  as  the  original  fragment  of  metal. 

ReverHon  of  Soilt  to  Rod  as  important  at  DinnUgratwn. 

The  tendency  of  soils  and  of  constituents  in  the  soil  to  revert  to 

rocks,  and  iudeed  all  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  soils,  need 

1  As  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  Virginia. 
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to  be  kept  in  view  as  conatantly  aa  tboae  which  relate  to  mera  disin- 
t^ration.  Soma  idea  of  the  atate  of  things  which  must  actuallj 
exist  in  soils  maj  be  got  by  considering  the  phenomena  of  peeudo- 
morphism  and  petri&ction,  which  are  familiar  to  mineralogists  and 


Pseudomorphs  are  minerals  presenting  definite  crystalline  forms 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  chemical  substances  of  which  iheee 
minerals  now  consist,  but  to  other  substances  which  have  dia^ 
peered,  either  wholly  or  in  good  port,  out  of  the  crystals,  and  been 
replaced  by  the  preseot  materials.  Pseudomorphs,  consequently, 
are  not  really  crystals,  although  they  occur  in  crystalline  ahapes. 
They  are  merely  aggregates  of  substances  which  have  been  deposited 
little  by  little,  aa  &Bt  as  the  contents  of  the  original  crystal  have 
been  remove^l.  Petrifications  and  fossils  in  great  variety  have  been 
formed  in  the  same  way.  But  precisely  such  alterations  must  con- 
tinually occur  in  soils,  and  in  the  particles  and  pebbles  that  are  con- 
tained in  soils,  as  well  as  in  the  rocks  from  which  soils  are  formed. 
The  Formi  of  Plough*  dijer  vith  LoeaHtiet. 

In  ordinary  ploughing,  the  kind  of  implement  employed  and  of 
furrow  turned  must  of  course  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
soil  one  has  to  deal  with.  The  drift  grovel  of  New  England  mani- 
festly calls  for  a  very  difierent  instrument  &om  that  which  has  been 
used  from  time  immemorial  to  stir  the  soft  river  mud  of  Eastern 
countries. 

Some  writers  have  held,  in  general  terms,  that  a  deep,  stiff  soil 
can  never  be  ploughed  too  deep,  and  can  hardly  be  plougb^  too 
often,  provided  the  land  is  not  too  wet  nor  too  dry  at  the  moment 
of  ploughing.  But  ¥rith  soils  so  thin  and  poor  as  most  of  those  in 
New  England,  this  dictum  would  be  utterly  untenable.  Care  and 
judgment  must  be  exercised  always  to  avoid  waste  of  v€^table  re- 
mains, and  to  avoid  loss  of  water,  as  well  as  to  leave  &e  infertile 
subsoil  wliere  it  belongs,  and  not  to  bring  too  much  of  it  to  the 
surface  at  any  one  time. 

A  distinction  must  always  be  made,  too,  between  rough,  stiff,  and 
so  to  Bay  crude  land,  that  needs  to  be  worked  pietty  thoroughly  in 
order  that  it  may  be  manured  with  profit,  and  knd  which  is  already 
in  good  tilth  and  good  heart.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  too  much 
plonghin);;  might  do  harm,  especially  if  the  land  had  been  recently 
manured,  both  by  exposing  the  soil  (and  the  manure)  too  freely  to 
the  air,  and  by  tending  to  pulverize  the  earth  too  finely. 
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Fnctical  men  hold  that,  for  land  slread;  fertile,  auy  undae  stir- 
ring, aentioD,  or  pulTeri&ttion  is  to  be  deprecated.  As  bearing  upon 
tbis  belief,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  land  left  for  some  time  untilled  — 
a  clover  field,  for  example — ofl«n  gains  appreciably  both  as  to  ita 
mechanical  condition  and  its  fertility.  Old  sod  land  also  ia  not 
infrequently  found  to  be  in  very  &ir  condition. 

The  farmer  will  naturally  strive  to  bring  eandy  and  gravelly  soila 
into  auch  condition  that  they  may  ultimately  be  ploughed  deep,  and 
fitted  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture,  whenever  it  ia  possible  to  do 
BO,  economically  specking ;  but  in  oider  to  do  this  by  mere  surface 
ploughing,  long-continued  attention  to  the  kinds  of  crope  taken  and 
of  manures  employed  will  be  ae  necessary  as  judicious  tillage. 
Application  of  Ae  varicmt  Methodt  of  Ploughing. 

In  case  mere  disintegration  b  sought  for,  the  kind  of  furrow  first 
alluded  to,  viz.  the  sharp,  high  ridge,  would  be  appropriate.  It  is 
often  drawn  to  that  end  in  various  localities.  It  has  sometinriM 
been  urged  that  American  farmers  might  often  do  well  to  imitate 
this  European  practice,  and  it  may  he  true  that  this  should  be  done 
in  the  case  of  soils  naturally  strong,  that  need  to  be  thoroughly 
worked.  But  in  "Saw  Ei^Iand  there  are  comparatively  speaking 
few  soils  where  disintegration  can  be  counted  upon  sa  a  direct, 
Bpeedy,  and  available  resonrce. 

The  hard  polished  gravel  which  composes  the  substratum  of  so 
many  New  England  soils  is  little  prone  to  decomposition.  Of  course 
it  does  decompose  slowly,  and  the  plants  which  grow  upon  it  seek 
oat  thoee  portions  of  the  decomposed  mattera  which  are  fit  food  for 
them,  and  bring  tbem  to  the  surface.  It  is  by  this  process  of  slow 
decomposition,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  decomposed  matters  by 
plants,  rather  than  by  any  rapid  and  easily  appreciable  disint^ia- 
tion,  that  New  England  soils  appear  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
moot  parti.  Herein  apparently  lies  the  justification  of  the  very  com- 
mon practice  of  ploughing  a  shallow  furrow  so  as  merely  to  invert 
the  sod. 

The  growii^  of  com,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  and  grass  upon  inverted 
sods  seems  in  &ct  to  be  a  sort  of  specialty  of  New  England  farming ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  results  now  obtained  with 
these  crops  can  be  much  improved  upon  by  merely  changing  the 
style  of  ploughing,  unless  indeed  the  subsoil  plough  be  used  more 
frequently  than  it  is  now.  But  in  the  case  of  clay  soila,  and  of 
deep  aoila,  after  the  inverted  sod  has  rotted,  it  may  be  true  that  onr 
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fannen  pay  too  little  heed  to  1;he  apecial  reqniramenU  of  mch  soQa, 
and  continue  to  plough  them  too  much  in  their  osiial  way. 

A  rough  furrow  laid  up  expressly  to  promote  disintegiation  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  occasionally  upon  many  deep  soils  that  have 
been  long  in  tillage,  and  upon  all  soils  which  decompose  isadily, 
such  as  rotten  gravels  and  clays,  and  in  general  upon  all  deep  soila 
that  rest  directly  upon  their  native  rocks. 

Many  farmera,  even  in  fertile  r^ons,  have  urged  that  it  ia  im- 
portant occasionally  to  plough  land  deeply  in  autumn,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  up  a  quantity  of  the  lower  soil  to  improve  the  texture 
of  the  soil  at  the  surface,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
inert  lower  soil  to  the  air.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many 
situations,  this  argument  must  have  much  foroe,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  surface  soil  ia  of  such  character  that  ftequent  tillage  of  it 
alone  is  apt  to  injure  the  tilth. 

After  the  deep  ploughing,  some  non-fiutidious  crop,  such  as  oats 
or  potatoes,  would  naturally  be  grown  first  upon  the  dead  earth. 
One  merit  of  potatoes  would  be,  that  in  hoeing  them  the  crude  earth 
would  be  mixed  with  the  old  surface  soil,  and  be  the  better  prepared 
for  bearing  winter  grain. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the  disint^rating  and 
nitrifying  action  of  air  were  the  points  specially  sought  for  in  the 
old  system  of  letting  land  lie  follow  for  a  season.  The  deatroctioa 
of  weeds  during  the  fallow  was  a  merely  incidental  gain.  So  hr 
from  the  fallow  land  being  left  at  rest^  it  was,  in  the  old  English 
practice,  really  ploughed  and  stirred  frequently. 

Derivation  of  the  Word  Manvre. 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  high  repute  in  which  tillage  has 
always  been  held  among  practical  men  than  the  &ct  that  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word  manure  was  nuuuevvre.  That  is  to  eay,  the 
man  who  worked  his  land  manured  his  land.  Fallow  land  meant 
originally  red  land,  as  in  the  term  falloia  deer ,-  for  much  land  that 
is  thoroughly  worked  and  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
air  will  show  red  by  contrast  with  ordinary  land,  because  of  the 
large  proportion  of  ferric  oxide  that  forms  in  or  npon  it. 
Circwmsfancet  modify  TiUage. 

Of  course  the  method  of  tilling  a  soil  of  any  given  kind  will  be 
influenced  materially  by  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  height 
of  the  ground-water,  as  well  as  by  the  climate  of  the  oonntry  in 
which  ttie  soil  is  found. 
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The  style  of  tiUnge  vUl  be  difforent  in  different  ooimtriea,  aocoid- 
ing  aa  the  average  heat  and  moUture  of  the  localities  are  diffarent. 
The  requirements  of  Italy  and  of  Scotland,  for  example,  oi  of  Old 
England  and  of  New  England,  or  of  the  Eastern  States  and  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  manifeatly  difisimikr. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  water  vill 
still  remain  the  most  important  consideiatioo.  So  matter  how 
rich  a  soil  may  be  in  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  made  productive  if  it 
happens  to  rest  immediately  upon  an  undrained,  stiff  clay,  oi  if  there 
be  only  a  thin  layer  of  it  covering  a  deep  bed  of  coarse  dry  giaveL 
But  by  draining  in  the  case  of  the  clay,  or  by  gradually  deepening 
the  loam  in  the  second  case  until  it  has  become  a  foot  or  more  deep, 
then  crops  may  be  grown  in  spite  of  the  unfriendly  subsoil. 

Even  in  the  climate  of  New  England,  a  bed  of  underlying  gravel 
is  not  wholly  to  be  deprecated ;  for  if  the  upper  soil  be  only  deep 
enough  to  absorb  and  hold  moisture,  the  open  subsoil  below  it  has 
tite  merit  of  acting  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  series  of  tile  dmns 
would  act.  It  is  only  when  a  thin  soil  reposes  on  a  smooth  ledge 
of  rock  that  the  case  is  really  hopeless.  In  this  event,  irrigation  is 
the  sole  resource. 

In  speaking  of  tillage,  it  is  to  be  remembeied  that  one  of  the 
most  important  effects  of  thorough  drainage  consists  in  preventing 
the  occnnence  of  wide  extiemes  of  wetness  or  dryness,  of  heat  or 
cold.  A  drained  soil  is  not  only  drier  in  a  wet  season  than  one 
which  is  nndiained,  but  it  is  moister  in  dry  seasons,  —  is  wanner 
in  cold  weather  and  cooler  in  hot  weather.  And  the  same  remark 
would  be  true  of  a  deep  soil  overlying  shaip  gravel. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  upper  soil  must  be  tolerably  deep  in 
order  to  good  results.  So  long  as  the  rootlets  of  the  plant  Lave 
abundant  room  for  growth,  and  plenty  of  space  from  which  to 
collect  the  capillary  moisture  of  the  soil,  they  can  withstand  many 
viciseitndee ;  as  when,  for  example,  the  loosened  surface  soil  dries 
out  to  the  depth  of  sevenl  inches  under  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
tracted droDght.  But  with  only  a  tbin  layer  of  soil,  such  an  expe- 
rience as  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  crop.  > 

Soils  are  not  emthtd,  but  enttnhU,  by  Tillage. 

It  would  be  of  interest,  if  space  permitted,  to  discuss  in  some 
detail  the  practical  question  what  methods  of  tillage  are  best  suited 
to  the  various  kinds  of  soils.  Much  might  be  said  on  this  topic 
In  any  event,  there  are  two  or  three  points  of  general  significance 
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relatyig  to  it  which  need  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It  ia  noteworthy,  for 
instance,  how  little  there  is,  compantively  speaking,  of  any  crash- 
ing action  in  moat  of  the  processes  of  tillage.  The  plough,  t(« 
example,  does  not  grind  the  soil  to  powder,  but  merely  throws  it 
up  in  such  wise  that  it  may  fkll  into  a  looser  condition  than  it  wat 
in  before. 

The  ploughshaie  works  to  counteract  the  continual  settling  to- 
gether and  impaction  of  the  earth  which  occur  when  a  field  ia 
left  to  itaelt  When  earth  which  ia  slightly  moist  is  thrown  up 
into  little  ridges,  i.  e.  fuitowe,  the  mere  act  of  drying  makee  the 
earth  crumble  and  fall  down  to  a  loose,  light,  porous  powder. 

The  merit  of  ploughing  loams  in  spring,  when  the  land  is  itill 
rather  moist,  is  not  merely  that  the  ploughshare  slips  easily  through 
the  soil  without  distressing  the  animals,  hut  that  the  furrow  as  it 
dries  foils  down  of  itself  to  the  condition  of  loose  eaith.  Of  conns 
the  soil  must  not  be  too  wet  at  the  time  of  ploughing.  There  is  a 
proper  and  an  improper  degree  of  moisture,  as  piactical  men  well 
know. 

Clayi  are  hard  to  tiU. 

If  the  soil  when  ploi^hed  is  wet  enough  to  be  plastic,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  a  clayey  soil,  then  the  furrow  will  dry  either  to 
a  hard  mass,  or  to  hud  clods  such  as  the  harrow  cannot  break,  ' 
and  the  ploughing  wOl  likely  enough  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  these  hard  clods,  which  an  so 
difficult  to  avoid  in  clay  soils,  that  the  toothed  rollers  called  "  clod- 
crushera"  are  used  in  Europe.  Indeed,  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
woricing  clay  lands  is  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  fitot  that  they 
are  genenlly  by  no  means  lacking  in  mapect  to  fertility,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  noticeable  tendency  almost  everywhere  to  keep  them  in 
grass ;  i.  e.  wherever  there  ore  other  kinds  of  land  available  for  cul- 
tivation and  the  &rmer  has  a  choice. 

As  with  chiy,  so  it  is  with  ahnost  any  too  finely  divided  aoiL 
In  pot  experim«ite,  where  plants  are  made  to  grow  in  powdered 
rocks,  it  has  been  found  essential  that  the  rock  must  not  be  ground 
to  a  very  fine  powdn ;  for  when  such  fine  powder  is  moistened,  its 
particles  cling  tc^ther  and  form  a  compact  mass,  which  is  emi- 
nently unbvotable  for  the  growth  of  plant  roots.  Moreover,  when 
the  mud  thus  formed  by  moistening  finely  powdered  rock  with 
water  is  allowed  to  dry,  it  forms  hard  lumps,  that  are  wellnigh 
impenetrable  by  plant  roots  or  by  air.     But  in  more  coarsely  pow- 
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dered  rock,  i.  e.  in  powder  whose  particlee  are  not  fine  enough  to 
"  cake,"  it  is  easy  to  grow  plants  by  merely  adding  whatever  ele- 
ments of  plant-food  the  rock  may  happen  to  lack,  notably  nitrogen. 
(Compam  Diethcb,  Hoffinann'e  Jahresbericht,  1863-64,  p.  67.) 
FrtKOUs  of  Kittadmg  art  to  be  avoided. 

The  practical  difficulty  of  cultivating  wet  clay  enforces  a  point 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  of  great  scientific  interast ;  viz.  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  kneading  and  "  puddling  "  in  all  operations 
of  tillage.  As  is  well  known,  when  engineers  wish  to  make  a 
water-tight  leservoir,  they  spread  a  quantity  of  day  upon  the 
bottom,  mix  it  with  water,  and  "  puddle  "  the  mixture  by  long-con- 
tinued harrowing,  laking,  and  hoeing  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
knead  it  to  and  fro,  much  as  in  the  mixing  of  lime  and  sand  foT 
mortar,  but  more  thoroughly. 

This  puddling  process  has  the  effect  both  of  removing  particles 
of  air  from  the  clay,  and  of  breaking  down  all  granules  or  com- 
pound particles,  so  that  there  ia  finally  nothing  but  an  impalpable 
clay  dust,  which  settlea  upon  itself  most  compactly,  and  clings  to- 
getber  as  a  whole  with  great  tenacity,  so  ihat  neither  water  dot 
anything  else  can  pass  through  it. 

In  the  kneading  of  clay  by  the  potter's  hands  or  feet,  and  in  the 
process  called  "tamping,"  the  same  result  is  arrived  at ;  that  is  to 
say,  thero  ia  destruction  of  that  friability  and  granulation  of  the 
particles  of  soil,  which  constitutes  good  tilth,  while  there  is  pro- 
duced an  increased  plasticity  of  the  material,  and  a  capacity  of 
forming  masses  of  stony  hardness  when  dry,  i.  e.  clods. 

Where  the  tillage  K  a  soil  is  good,  —  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
soil  is  ploughed  and  worked  at  just  the  right  time,  when  it  ia  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,  —  the  gentle  stirring  and  loosening  tend  to 
undo  the  tamping  and  puddling  which  have  been  brought  about 
by  rain.  By  means  of  the  wholesome  tillage,  the  clay-dust  just 
now  spoken  of  ia  made  to  coalesce  or  "  floccnlate,"  as  the  term  is, 
into  gnmules  or  compound  particles  fit  for  plants  to  live  and 
grow  in. 

Extremdy  Fine  Soilt  rttemblt  Clay. 

The  for^oin^  though  particularly  true  of  clay,  applies  in  some 
sort  to  all  extremely  fine  soils,  such  as  nver  ailts  and  marab  silts, 
and  to  the  veiy  finest  portions  of  all  soils.  It  appeals  to  apply  in 
some  degree  to  much  of  the  prairie  soil  at  the  West  Knop  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  reclaimed  bog  that  bore  excellent  crops  for  nearly 
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fifty  yeois  without  any  addition  of  manuie,  and  then  got  into  snch 
condition  that  complaints  were  made  that  the  peat  dust  killed  the 
crops  in  times  of  drought  Anaiysis  showed  that  the  soil  contained 
an  abundance  of  plant  food  and  no  hurtful  chemical  substance. 
The  bouble  was,  that  the  tilth  of  the  humus  had  suffered,  and  that 
the  soil  now  fell  eaaily  to  too  fine  a  powder. 

The  farmer  must  strive  always  to  avoid  kneading,  and  most  seek 

to   bring  about  crumbling.     A  loosely  gianulated  oi   flocculated 

condition  of  the  particles  of  the  soil  constitutes  good  tilth,  while 

kneaded  or  puddled  soils  are  unfit  for  the  growth  of  plant& 

Practice  eoiuiiU  with  Theorff. 

The  reasons  of  some  of  the  practical  rules  that  hare  been  laid 
down  by  agricultural  writers  in  respect  to  the  ploughing  or  work- 
ing of  heavy  land  become  plain  enough  when  viewed  as  devices 
for  avoiding  puddling.  Thus  in  Morton's  Cycloptedia  of  Agricul- 
ture it  is  said  of  English  practice  :  "  When  barley  or  Oats  follow  a 
bare  tallow,  the  old  practice  was  to  lay  on  the  manure  in  winter 
during  frost,  to  spread  it  on  the  surface,  and  to  allow  it  to  lie  there 
nntil  the  first  good  weather  in  spring,  when  it  was  ploughed  under, 
and  the  seed  was  drilled  in.  But  now  many  &nnere  endeavor  to 
get  the  manure  laid  on  in  the  autumn  immediat«ly  after  harveet, 
and  to  plough  it  in  at  once.  The  winter  frost  mellows  the  sur&ce 
of  the  laud,  so  that  it  will  be  found  loose  and  friable  in  the  spring, 
when  the  seed  is  easily  drilled  in,  and  a  fine  tilth  obtoiued." 

And  again :  "  In  summer  fallowing,  on  several  of  the  varieties  of 
English  clays,  the  harrow  and  roller  are  used  very  sparingly.  The 
land  is  never  broken  down  to  a  fine  monld,*  but  is  allowed  tore- 
main  in  a  rough  cloddy  stat^  The  reasons  why  this  practice  is 
persisted  in  are  as  follows  :  —  If  the  land  were  worked  fine,  after  a 
stirring  furrow,  the  first  heavy  shower  of  rain  would  cause  it  to 
run  to  a  solid  ma«  (of  mud),  completely  impervious  to  sun  and 
wind,  and  if,  while  the  land  was  in  this  state,  drought  should  sud- 
denly recur,  no  ploughshare  could  penetrate  the  aoil." 

There  is  a  story  current  in  New  England  of  a  former  who,  hav- 
ing been  called  to  dinner  when  hia  onion  bed  was  but  half  sown, 
got  no  good  fiom  that  part  of  the  bed  which  was  seeded  after  he 
had  finished  hia  meal.  The  seed  sown  before  dinner  vegetated 
{kAj,  while  tliat  sown  after  dinner  never  came  up.  The  trouble 
was,  that  a  slight  fall  of  rain  during  the  meal  time  bad  deetroyed 
tiie  tUtfa  of  the  seed-bed. 
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It  has  been  said  of  Scotland  that  on  Ter^  heavy  soils  root  crops 
an  rarely  attempted,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suffi- 
dently  fine  tilth  for  the  seed-bed,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  trouble 
iu  getting  the  crop  off  the  laud  in  case  bad  weather  ahonld  ^t  in 
early  in  the  autumn. 

The  familiftr  observation,  that  land  on  which  crops  are  grovii^ 
often  appears  to  be  mellower  and  in  better  tilth  than  adjacent  bare 
land,  depends  in  part  upon  the  fact  that  the  eurfoce  of  the  bare 
land  is  liable  to  be  frequently  puddled  and  beaten  together  by 
showers,  while  the  leaves  of  growing  crops  shield  the  soil  beneath 
tttem  bom  the  direct  action  of  rain,  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Freaing  may  help  Pvddling. 

Althoogh,  as  was  said  before,  the  freezing  of  a  soil  tends  natu- 
rally to  loosen  it,  and  is  really  of  the  atmoat  importance  in  this 
respect,  freezing  may  nevertheless  help  the  puddling  process  unless 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  such  action. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  well  granulated  soil,  such  as  com- 
mends itself,  freezes  in  winter  weather,  i  e.  that  the  water  within 
the  granules  congeals.  By  the  act  of  expansion  due  to  the  freezing, 
each  granule  may  be  more  or  lees  completely  torn  to  pieces,  and  be 
reduced  to  a  number  of  separate  particles  of  dust,  held  asunder  by 
particles  of  ice.  If  such  land  were  to  be  ploughed  immediately 
after  it  had  thawed,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  puddle  the  par- 
ticles of  wet  dust,  which  need  only  to  be  stirred  in  order  that  they 
may  stick  together.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  left  at  rest 
after  the  thaw  long  enough  for  the  dust  particles  to  cohere  into 
granules,  as  they  will  naturally  do  if  left  undisturbed,  and  if  caie 
be  taken  to  plough  only  at  that  condition  as  to  moisture  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  fit  for  this  particular  soil,  then  the 
new-formed  granules  or  flocks  will  be  looser  than  ever. 
Mending  of  Road*. 

In  the  mending  of  losds  and  avenues,  ready  application  may  be 
made  of  the  forcing  &ct8.  I  have  myself  observed  repeatedly, 
on  placing  fresh,  coarse,  non-binding  gravel  in  the  ruts  of  a  narrow 
lane  dnring  the  first  thawing  days  in  the  spring,  and  leaving  the 
gravel  to  soak,  and  freeze  and  thaw  during  the  next  week  of  freez- 
ing and  tliawing  weather,  that  a  hard,  compact  road  was  formed  at 
once ;  for  the  gravel  was  thoroughly  tamped  and  puddled  by  the 
action  of  the  frost,  combined  as  it  was  with  rolling  and  pressing  by 
the  wheels  of  pasnng  vehicles.    But  in  case  the  gravel  was  put  upon 
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the  roftd  a  day  too  late,  it  lemuued  loose  and  inooheient  daring  the 
entire  season. 

The  rule  is,  then,  to  roll  avenaes  as  soon  as  the  froat  will  permit, 
in  order  to  intkB  them  hard,  and,  if  fiesh  gtavel  is  to  be  put  upon  a 
road,  it  should  be  spread  before  the  last  freezing  weather  of  spring. 
But  fields,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be  ploughed  in  the  spring 
after  frost,  until  time  enough  has  been  allowed  for  the  soil  dust  to 
granulate.  It  is  well  known  to  fitrmers,  that  planghing  land,  when 
it  is  too  wet  after  a  freeze,  is  woise  than  ploughing  too  soon  when 
the  land  has  been  wet  with  rain,  thoi^h  the  latter  is  bad  enough. 

An  instance  of  puddled  earth  specially  familiar  to  men  bred  in 
cities  is  seen  in  the  street  mud  which  is  scraped  off  the  pavement 
with  hoes  in  the  spring  after  the  ice  has  thawed.  On  drying,  this 
material  forms  a  hard  cake,  which  is  most  unfriendly  to  vegetation. 
During  the  winter  this  mud  has  frozen  and  thawed  many  times, 
and  it  has  been  etirred  and  rolled  by  hoofs  and  wheels.  It  is  fine 
earth,  which  has  been  thoroughly  puddled.  Fanners  near  Boston 
formerly  bought  this  stuff,  and  used  it  to  mulch  &uit  treea,  for 
which  purpoee  it  is  well  suited,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Attempts  have  also  often  been  made  in  the  city  to  employ  this 
material,  instead  of  loam,  for  filling  in  the  front  yards  of  dwelling- 
houses,  which  are  to  be  sodded  in  due  coune.  When  applied  in 
this  way  the  dried  mud  often  fails  signally  to  serve  any  UMfal 
purpose,  because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people  using  it 
as  to  its  peculiar  qualities.  Plants  cannot  thrive  in  puddled  earth, 
i.  e.  they  cannot  grow  in  a  thick  layer  of  it,  noi  can  water  pene- 
trate it.  When  employed  to  improve  gravel,  the  true  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  street  mud  would  be  te  use  but  little  of  it  on  any  one 
spot,  and  to  harrow  or  rake  this  little  into  the  gravel  methodically, 
layer  by  layer,  instead  of  leaving  a  bed  of  it  by  itself  at  the  sur&ce 
of  the  land.  When  thoroughly  commingled  with  gravel,  the  street 
mud  would  probably  soon  form  a  useful  soil 

Other  Eieamplet  of  Puddled  SarHu. 

Another  substance  easy  to  puddle  is  fine  coal  ashes.  I  have  seen 
most  admirable,  hard,  compact  sidewalks  made  by  spreading,  one 
above  the  other,  repeated  thin  layera  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  wet- 
ting, raking  pertinaciously,  and  rolling  each  layer.  This  job  re- 
quires patjent  toil,  but  the  results  of  it  are  surprising. 

Still  another  familiar  example  of  puddled  earth  is  seen  in  the 
Jayera  of  slime  which  are  left  whenever  puddles  of  water  upon  the 
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highwny  dry  up.  Indeed,  the  particlee  of  clay  oi  fioe  earth,  which 
so  obstiiiately  refnae  to  aettle  from  a  mud  puddle,  and  which  give 
the  puddle  its  name,  are  not  at  all  "  flocculated  "  or  "  granulated,'' 
but  dufit-like.  Such  mud  and  elime  as  thi«  are  peculiarly  obuox- 
ioua  to  plants.  On  being  floated  into  the  soil  by  nine,  they  clog 
ite  porea ;  and  they  clog  the  cells  of  plant  roots  also,  whenerer  they 
happen  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  them.  On  tijing  to 
grow  plants  in  pure  pipe-clay  admixed  with  sand,  it  wUl  readily  be 
seen  how  easily  the  roots  are  dietrsased  by  this  clogging  of  their 
cells. 

Some  pond  muds  are,  to  all  iutents  and  purposes,  puddled  esith, 
and  the  diversity  of  action  noticed  when  such  muda  are  used  as  fe^ 
tilizeiB  doubtleaa  depends  in  some  part  on  differences  iu  the  mechani- 
cal condition  of  the  different  samples.  Some  of  these  made  must 
be  excellently  well  suited  for  uae  upon  sandy  aoils,  though  perhaps 
they  might  be  distinctly  hurtful  to  some  loama.  Discretion  needs 
to  be  exercised  in  using  such  materials. 

EartK^eomu  are  Pemidov*. 

Gardeners  are  feniiliar  with  the  fiict  that  the  presence  of  earth- 
worms in  the  soil  of  plant  pots  is  h^bly  detrimental  to  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  plants.  The  trouble  appears  to  be,  that  worm- 
oasts  consist  of  thoroughly  puddled  earth,  i.  e.  of  earth  which  has 
been  completely  deflocculated  by  passing  through  the  bodies  of  the 
worma.  Whenever  water  is  poured  upon  the  soil  in  the  pots,  the 
worm-caata  paaa  into  the  condition  of  slimy  mud,  which  soaks  into 
the  earth  to  clog  its  pores  and  those  uf  the  roots  as  well. 
Amelioration  of  Clayi. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  the  trouble  with 
strong  clay  soils  depends,  not  merely  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  ap- 
propriate moments  in  which  to  till  Uiem  without  forming  clods,  but 
also  upon  the  risk  tliat  the  pores  in  the  soil,  and  even  the  cells  of 
the  roots  of  the  crops,  may  be  clogged  by  the  muddy  liquors  which 
are  formed  in  such  soils  by  lains. 

By  the  use  of  long  manure,  marl,  lime,  calcareous  sand,  burnt 
clay,  coal  aahea,  or  even  silicious  aand  or  gravel,  it  ia  possible  to  cor- 
rect in  some  meaaure  both  these  iaults  of  clayey  soils,  particularly 
when  the  clay  is  not  too  plastic  and  pure  to  begin  with. 

By  means  of  ateam  ploughs,  also,  enormous  improvements  in  cul- 
tivaiit^;  clay  soils  have  been  made  in  England.  With  the  steam 
plough  the  land  can  be  broken  up  with  a  rapidity  and  thoroughneas 
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which  was  iiuposnble  before,  bo  that  the  tanner  can  now  take  full 
advantage  of  momeats  when  such  soils  are  diy  and  in  piopei  condi- 
tion to  be  worked. 

Some  Soilt  not  to  be  tilled  when  Dry. 

It  is  not  alone  when  soils  ate  wet  that  it  is  wiong  to  try  to  till 
them,  for  it  is  found  that  some  fine  soils,  composed  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  uniibrm  fineness,  such  as  certain  river  deposits,  suffer  very 
much  on  being  ploughed  when  they  are  very  dry.  They  are  soils 
whose  granules  or  Socks  have  so  little  coherence  that,  on  drying,  they 
fall  to  dust  of  theii  own  weight,  or  on  the  least  shock  or  movement 
to  which  the  earth  is  subjected. 

In  ordinary  soila,  the  beating  of  rain  destroys  the  fioccnles  at  the 
snrfsce  merely,  by  a  process  of  mechanical  puddling,  though  it  may 
be  that  the  surface  crust  is  somewhat  deejMnad  by  the  infiltration 
of  clay-water  to  the  layer  of  soil  next  below  the  sur&ce ;  bat  in 
the  fine  silts  now  in  question,  the  tampii^  process  may  go  on  to  an 
appreciable  depth,  i.  e.  as  far  as  the  soil  dries. 

In  general,  the  soils  which  permit  the  greatest  freedom  of  tillage 
are  those  whose  particles  are  not  of  uniform  size,  —  good  gwden 
loams,  for  instance. 

Vtry  Fine  Soilt  are  apt  to  need  Tile  Drain*. 

It  is  said  that  mauy  prairie  soils  which  had  sufficient  natural 
drainage  at  first  get  into  such  a  condition,  after  years  of  cultivation, 
that  it  becomes  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  tile^rain  them.  It 
appeals  that  the  continued  cultivation  of  such  finely  divided  soil 
tends  to  dry-puddle  it  somewhat,  —  to  such  an  extent,  namely,  that 
water  finds  no  easy  passage  through  it. 

To  show  how  antagonistic  puddling  is  to  draining,  instances  might 
be  cited  irom  experience  in  the  Western  States  relating  to  the  mud 
roads  of  the  prairie  country.  It  would  be  an  enormous  gain  if  these 
loam-built  rwida  could  be  kept  dry  enough  and  hard  enough  to  bear 
wagons  in  soft  winter  weather ;  and  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
tile  drains  laid  beneath  the  surface  of  the  road  would  help  to  keep 
the  earth  dry.  But  on  trying  the  experiment,  the  operators  got  no 
good  for  their  trouble.  The  mud  in  winter,  and  spring  was  just  as 
deep  on  the  tiled  roads  as  upon  the  others. 

A  moment's  reflection  teaches  that  the  soil  at  the  sur&ce  of  the 
toad  is  BO  tamped  and  puddled,  all  through  the  year,  by  passing 
vehicles,  that  water  cannot  pass  through  it.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  puddled  snt&ce  soU  has  no  connectioD  with  the  sab- 
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Boil  in  which  the  tiles  were  laid.  Of  coune,  is  wet  weather  soma 
of  the  puddled  earth  is  softened  and  stirred  up  to  the  condition  of 
mod  bj  passing  vehicles.  But  water  cannot  flow  thioogh  such 
mud,  and  in  so  fiu  as  the  mud  is  ground  into  the  soil  below  it,  bo  is 
the  depth  of  the  puddled  earth  increased. 

RiMt  of  PvddUng  i*  Siibtoii  Ploughiag. 

In  view  of  what  u  known  about  the  puddling  of  soils,  it  is  now 
easier  than  it  was  fonnerly  to  understand  one  very  important  point 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  viz.  the  risk  there  is  of 
paddling  a  clayey  eubeoil  when  this  instrument  is  used  upon  it  at 
an  improper  seaaon. 

A  soil  may  be  in  excellent  condition  for  tilling  at  the  surface,  and 
jet  be  too  wet  below ;  so  wet  below  tibat  the  action  of  a  subsoil 
plough  would  be  simply  to  knead  and  pack  the  earth  to  a  firm  tena- 
oious  dough,  impervious  to  roots  and  to  capillary  moisture.  In  thia 
event,  subeoiling  would  do  for  more  harm  than  good. 

The  question  when  best  to  subsoil  is  really  a  perplexing  one; 
for  with  land  of  the  supposed  quality,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  hit 
upon  a  time  when  the  soil  is  fit  to  plough  both  at  the  eiuface  and 
beneath.  AU  is,  the  bimer  must  think  about  the  matter,  and  must 
try  to  get  as  near  the  denied  point  as  may  be  practicable. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  late  snmmer  or  early  autumn  would 
be  the  natural  time  to  approach  the  subject,  for  in  spring  the  moist- 
uie  dries  out  from  the  land  slowly.  But  the  trouble  is,  that,  if  the 
subeoiling  be  done  in  autumn,  the  ground  will  subeeqneutly  settle 
somewhat,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  there  would  thus  be 
lost  a  conaideiable  part  of  the  effect  which  in  the  case  of  spring 
ploughing  would  have  serred  to  benefit  a  crop.  Hence  it  has  been 
u^ed,  that  it  is  beet  to  wait  long  enough  in  the  spring  until  the 
condition  of  the  land  is  fit,  and  then,  after  sabeoiling,  to  put  in 
some  late  crop,  such  as  fodder  com,  millet,  or  any  late  soiling  or 
enml^e  crop,  —  perhaps  even  buckwheat 

It  is  probable  that  this  tendency  to  puddle  the  land  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  throw  the  subsoil  plough  into 
disrepute. 

Suvutur  or  Svr/ace  Tillage. 

Another  point  of  prime  importance  is  the  question  of  surface 
tillage,  —  that  is  to  say,  summer  tillage,  —  such  as  is  performed  with 
the  hoe  and  the  cultivator.  The  proper  conduct  of  this  sur&ca 
looeemng  of  the  soil  has  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  huabanding 
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of  the  store  of  capillarjr  water  in  the  lower  soil ;  and  it  is  from  this 
store  of  moisture  that  most  orope  have  to  depend  in  dry  summer 


For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  soU  has 
been  trenohed,  that  the  trenched  earth  has  been  chaiged  by  the 
sptii^  rains  with  as  much  water  as  it  can  hold,  and  that  diy 
weather  has  now  set  iu.  It  is  manifest  that  the  more  euch  a  soil 
as  this  is  ploughed  or  stirred,  the  more  quickly  will  water  evaporate 
out  from  it,  particularly  from  the  surfaces  of  the  stirred  poitions ; 
aud  it  is  plain  that  any  soil  made  loose  by  stirring  will  expose  a 
br  larger  surface  to  the  atmosphere  than  a  compact  soil  can. 

Evaporation  will  naturally  be  proportionally  rapid  accordingly 
OS  the  BUr&ce  exposed  to  dry  air  is  larger.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  processes  of  suriace  stirring  may 
hinder  the  waste  of  water  from  the  layers  of  sod  immediately  below 
that  which  is  actually  disturbed ;  and  it  is  a  &ct,  that,  by  judiciously 
tilling  the  surface  soil,  the  waste  of  water  from  the  standing  room 
of  the  crop  may  be  lessened. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  bed  of  trenched  soil  charged  with 
moisture^  let  it  be  supposed  tliat  no  tillage  has  been  practised  siace 
the  crop  was  planted,  some  time  since.  The  sar&ce  soil  will  natu- 
rally have  settled  down  upon  itself,  since  it  was  disturbed  for  the 
planting,  and  there  will  be  found  a  more  or  lees  perfect  capillary 
connection  between  the  surface  aud  the  underlying  soil  in  which 
the  water  is  stored.  So  long  as  this  good  capillary  connection  is 
maintained,  muoh  water  will  be  rapidly  drawn  up  to  the  sni&oe, 
and  will  there  be  evaporated  off  into  the  air,  without  serving  any 
useful  purpose  for  the  maintenance  of  the  crop.  But  if  the  dry 
enr&ce  soil  be  scratched  or  stirred,  and  made  loose  and  light,  the 
capillary  connection  with  the  underlying  soil  will  be  impaired,  and 
the  power  of  the  soil  to  bring  up  water  to  the  very  surface  will  be 
greatly  lessened, 

The  real  desideratum  is  to  maintain  the  best  possible  capillary 
connection  between  the  lower  layers  of  soil,  where  the  ebon  of 
water  is,  and  those  layera  in  which  the  plant  roots  are  growing. 
More  than  this  is  not  wanted,  and  pains  must  consequently  be 
taken  to  break  up  continually  the  capillary  connection  between  the 
surface  and  the  root  bed.  It  is  desirable  that  water  shall  rise  &«ely 
into  the  root  bed ;  but  when  it  has  got  there,  it  had  much  better  go 
out  through  the  plants,  and  not  by  way  of  mere  evaporation  from 
the  Burfac«  soil. 
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It  IB  an  impOTtftDt  point,  therefore,  in  good  hiubandiy,  in  very 
many  cases,  that  Biuumer  surface  tillage  should  be  shallow.  If  the 
■oil  were  disturbed  to  too  great  a  depth  the  roots  of  the  crap  might 
be  forced  to  go  down  in  search  of  water  to  depths  below  those 
where  the  best  eoil  and  the  moet  manim  are  situated.  Still,  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  deep  sommer  tillage ;  viz.  that, 
by  admitting  air  freely  to  the  soil,  it  may  specially  favor  nitrifica- 
tion. This  &ct  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  perhaps  worked  for 
in  cases  where  there  is  water  enough  in  the  soil  both  for  the  snp- 
port  of  the  crop  and  for  the  success  of  nitrification.  Doubtless, 
sui&ce  tillage  of  any  kind  is  useful,  in  that  it  permits  air  to  enter 
the  Boil  more  f^ly  than  it  could  before,  not  only  to  promote  nitri- 
fication, but  in  Older  that  oxygen  may  act  upon  the  soil  and  upon 
the  roots  of  the  crop. 

Sprmg  DrmtghU  lAow  titt  Yalae  of  Dtep  Tiiiage, 

The  importance  of  haviug  not  meraly  a  deep  soil  for  the  i^n- 
wator  bed,  but  perfect  capillary  connection  between  this  rain-water 
bed  and  the  standing  room  of  the  crop,  was  well  illustrated  in 
Eaatern  Massachusetts  during  a  somewhat  remoikable  drought  which 
occurred  in  1873.  The  peculiarity  of  this  drought  was  that  it 
come  very  early  in  the  season,  viz.  in  May  and  June.  The  nights 
vete  cool  all  the  while  and  the  days  warm,  though  not  actually 
hot,  and  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  ground.  The  ground- 
water stood  at  a  high  level  all  the  while,  but  it  was  noticeable  that 
enpa  upon  newly  broken  land  sufiered  very  much,  while  those  upon 
land  that  bad  long  been  tilled  did  not  suffer. 

It  was  plain  that  in  the  well-tilled  land  there  was  good  capillary 
connection  from  below  upwaid,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  water  was 
lifted  by  the  capilbry  force.  The  absence  of  such  power  in  the 
newly  broken  land  was  an  enormons  disadvantage  to  that  land ; 
and  from  the  very  fint  the  well-tilled  land  must  have  been  more 
nevly  in  the  condition  of  a  moist  sponge  than  the  other. 

It  was  noticeable  also  in  tiiat  year  how  white-weed  (Leacanthe- 
mum)  got  the  upper  hand  in  mowing-fields  wherever  the  grass 
fiiiled  from  lack  of  moiBtme,  Bat  since  the  farmers  were  forced  to 
cat  their  grass  for  hay  unusually  early,  much  of  the  white  weed  was 
put  to  prc^t  in  that  it  was  diied  for  hay  while  yet  in  flower.  In 
that  particular  year  some  system  of  keeping  the  soil  beneath  grass 
sods  in  a  good  capillary  state  would  have  been  of  no  little  value  to 
flumers  fortunate  enough  to  have  piactiBed  it. 
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At  the  time  of  a  ■riTni^"'  drooght  which  oocuired  in  Sveden,  in 
1868,  A.  MiUIbt  determiiied  the  amounta  of  moistiue  that  were  coq- 
tained  in  a  variety  of  Boils  at  difieient  depths,  and  cleori;  showed 
the  importance  of  tilth  as  a  tueaDS  of  supplying  vater  to  crops. 
See  his  paper  in  "  Die  kndw.  Veisuchs-Stationen,"  1869,  XI.  I6& 
Summer  Tillage  ihould  bt  Shdilow. 

Some  persons  seem  to  find  a  difficulty  in  grasping  the  two  con- 
ceptions; viz.  that  while  shallow  summer  tillage  helps  crops  to 
withstand  drought,  deep  summer  tillage  may  heighten  the  bad 
effect  of  drought,  and  so  do  harm,  particularly  on  light  land  in  dry 
seasons.'  A  writer  iu  the  "Country  Gentleman"  of  D«c.  1,  1879, 
gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  harm  of  working  soil  too  deeply,  in 
the  following  woids  :  "  Contrary  to  orders,  a  field  of  sweet-coru  in 
light  sandy  loam  was  ploughed,  instead  of  being  cultivated  with  the 
horse-hoe.  The  plough  was  run  very  deeply,  and  the  com  was  well 
earthed  up  in  a  hot,  dry  time.  From  l^iat  day  Uie  com  stopped 
growing.  It  gradually  dried  up,  and  the  incipient  ears,  and  even 
those  half  grown,  withered  away." 

Uanifestly,  by  the  act  of  plon^iing  the  capiUary  connection  in 
this  particular  soil  had  been  moat  unhappily  broken  at  an  improper 
depth.  Whereas,  if  only  ths  surface  of  the  land  had  been  scratched 
with  a  cultivator,  moisture  would  still  have  been  lifted  front  below  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  com  crop,  while  comparatively  little  moist- 
ure could  have  escaped  into  the  air  by  way  of  wasteful  evaporation. 

A  sensible  person  would  naturally  restrict  himself  to  shallow  sum- 
mer tillage  anyway,  in  order  to  avoid  iqjuiing  too  many  of  the 
foots  of  the  orop ;  for  although  the  rooto  and  rootlets  of  young 
plants  are  very  abundant,  and  much  more  abundant  than  the  leaves 
and  stems,  they  all  have  work  to  do ;  and  although  new  rootlets 
form  speedily  to  replace  those  which  have  been  injured,  such  sot 
of  replacement  calls  for  the  expenditure  by  the  plant  of  both  matter 
and  force  which  had  much  better  have  been  devoted  to  the  perfeet- 
ing  of  the  merchantable  part  of  the  crop. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  surface  tillage  may  sometimes  do  good, 
in  that  it  prevents  the  land  from  getting  overheated ;  for  a  soil  cov- 
ered with  a  coating  of  loose  earth  could  hardly  be  heated  so  deeply 
by  the  sun's  raya  in  dry  summer  weather  as  it  would  be  if  the  earth 
wen  compact. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  customary  in  many  places  to  hanow 
winter  grain  lightly  in  the  spring,  i.  e.  gnun  which  has  been  aown 
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broadcast;  and  to  harrotr  over  fields  of  Indian  com  also,  plants 
sod  all,  until  the  crop  has  grown  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  inches. 
It  is  found  that  much  good  is  done  in  this  way,  by  breaking  the 
crust  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  by  admitting  air  to  the  soil  and  to 
the  roots,  and  by  killing  young  weeds,  while  the  crop  itself  suffers 
fexy  little  from  the  combing. 

Rolling  moitUnt  tht  Surface  Soil. 

The  absolute  opposite  of  aur&ce  tillage  is  seen  in  the  nse  of  the 
roller  upon  grass  seeds  and  grain,  or  when  the  gardener  pats  down 
and  "firms"  the  earth  with  his  hoe,  or  spade,  or  foot,  or  thumb, 
after  planting  seeds.  The  object  of  this  compreeaion  of  the  Bur- 
iac&eoil  is  manifestly  to  bring  moisture  to  the  seeds.  To  this  end, 
a  good  capillary  connection  must  be  established  between  that  part 
of  &e  soil  where  the  seeds  have  been  sown  and  the  underlying  soil 
which  contains  a  store  of  moisture. 

An  ideal  condition  of  things,  which  might  perhaps  be  somettmaa 
realized  in  practice  in  the  case  of  seeds  large  enough  to  bear  tolera- 
bly deep  burying,  would  be  to  roll  the  land  firmly  after  seeding  it, 
and  then  to  scratch  the  snr&ce  slightly  with  a  light  harrow  or  lake ; 
for  the  rolling  would  enable  capillary  water  to  be  lifted  to  the  seeds, 
while  the  aubeequent  harrowing  would  diminish  the  waste  of  water 
bom  the  land  by  the  evaporation  which  would  occur  if  the  surface 
were  to  remain  compressed  as  it  was  left  by  the  roller. 

The  significance  of  compresaiou  is  well  shown  by  the  footmarks 
which  canless  workmen  leave  in  hoeing  summer  crops.  Unless  a 
man  hoes  in  such  manner  that  his  tracks  an  covered,  that  is  to  say, 
in  case  he  first  stirs  the  soil  and  then  treads  upon  the  loosened  earth, 
his  footprints  can  readily  be  traced  In  dry  weather  by  the  weeds 
that  continue  to  live  in  these  compressed  and  so  moistened  places. 

As  illustrating  the  great  waste  of  water  that  may  occur  &om  land 
when  the  surface  La  compressed,  attention  may  again  be  called  to 
the  experiments  cited  on  a  previous  page,  which  show  that  under 
fevorable  conditions  more  water  may  evaporate  from  wet  earth  than 
tzom  a  body  of  actual  water. 

Mulehinff. 

The  process  known  as  "  mulching,"  is  well  worth  studying  In 
connection  with  the  question  of  capillarity  and  the  surfitce  tiUoge 
of  land. 

A  mulch  is  anything  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  such 
wise  that  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  sur&ce  is  hindered. 
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Straw,  leaves,  sawduBt,  chips,  spent  tan  bark,  old  boards,  and 
itones  —  especially  if  they  ai«  flat,  like  slates  —  are  all  used  for 
Daulching.  The  significance  of  the  process  is  seen  on  turning  orer 
any  old  log  or  stone  in  a  field  or  pasture,  and  noting  the  moist  earth 
beueath  it,  with  its  manifold  sli^p  and  worms,  and  all  manner  of 
insects  that  affect  moisture. 

In  experiments  reported  hj  Ebermayer,  it  was  found,  as  the 
aveiage  of  several  trials  mads  in  opsu  fields  during  the  summer 
months,  that  22%  more  water  evaporated  irom  a  bed  of  soil  half  a 
foot  deep  that  was  kept  constantly  saturated  with  water,  than  from 
a  similar  bed  of  earth  that  was  covered  with  leaves  or  moss,  auch 
as  would  naturally  collect  beneath  trees  in  a  forest. 

hy  mulching,  a  good  capillary  connection  is  maintained  up  to  the 
very  surface  of  the  soil,  and  there  the  movement  of  the  water  is 
stopped ;  that  is  to  say,  evapoiatiou  of  water  from  the  anrfitce  of  the 
land  is  checked.  The  thin  surface  layer  of  loosened  earth,  obtained 
by  hoeing  or  cultivating,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  kind  of 
mulch,  imperfect  it  is  true,  but  tolenbly  effective  heverthelesa, 
Afviehei  pttvaU  Puddling. 

One  very  important  effect  of  mnlching  proper  is  that  it  prevents 
the  puddling  of  the  soil  by  rain,  and  so  retains  or  preserves  what- 
ever of  good  tilth  may  have  been  imparted  to  the  land.  There  are 
very  few  soils  that  do  not  become  hard  and  close  after  having  been 
repeatedly  rained  upon,  unless  pains  be  taken  to  prevent  or  destroy 
the  incrustment  As  Townsend  put  it  long  ago :  "  If  soon  after 
wheat  or  barley  has  been  sown  on  what  is  called  a  running  sand 
there  falls  a  dashing  rain,  the  sand  runs  together,  that  is,  it  forma  a 
crust,  which  in  a  great  measure  is  impervious  to  air,  and  scarcelj 
a  grain  of  the  com  will  grow.  Or  if,  on  clay  land,  during  a  time  of 
drought,  a  garden  plot  is  watered  and  left  exposed  to  the  scotching 
beams  of  the  sun,  the  ground  will  bake ;  that  is,  the  eur&ce  will  be 
hardened,  and,  being  thus  rendered  impervious  to  air,  vegetation 
ceases.  But  if  the  surface  has  been  previously  covered  with  fern 
leaves,  as  practised  by  skilful  and  attentive  gardeners,  no  such 
effect  will  be  produced.  The  plot  may  be  watered,  and  vegetation 
will  be  rapid." 

A  Scotch  farmer  recently  wrote  as  follows  :  "  I  have  alwaya  ob- 
serveil,  that,  where  land  has  beeu  covered  during  winter  with  any- 
thing, even  with  stones,  it  raises  a  larger  crop  than  that  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  weather."     He  was  arguing  in  &vor  of  top> 
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dieesiiig  land  with  fknnTBid  numuie,  and  joBtly  iusisted  oa  tha 
benefit  of  such  a  mulch.  The  old  Engliah  pnctic«  of  leaviiqf 
manure  spread  upon  clay  land  in  winter  ia  &  epecdal  inatanoe  of  the 
atune  general  idea. 

No  doubt,  mulching  is  a  more  sffaotiTe  method  of  controlling  the 
water  HUpply  than  anr&ce  tillage ;  but,  generally  speaking,  mulch- 
ing would  coet  too  much  for  ordinary  farm  practice.  Of  couiM 
each  iarmer  must  decide  for  himself  anew,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  All  that  a  teacher  can  urge  upon  the 
atudent  is  that  be  should  bear  in  mind  the  principles  upon  which 
tillage  depends,  and  consider  well  hie  aims,  and  the  beet  ways  of 
reaching  them,  in  each  special  instance  that  may  bappeu  to  present 
itaelf  to  him  in  actual  field  practice. 

U  should  be  said,  perhaps,  that  mulcbee  are  occasionally  made  to 
serve  other  subsidiary  purposes  beside  the  retention  of  moistuie  in 
the  soil.  Strawberries,  for  example,  growing  upon  saudy  loam, 
may  be  hindered  from  becoming  gritty  by  mulching  the  vines  with 
tan-baik.  It  ia  said  that  both  peas  and  gooeeberries  may  be 
shielded  to  a  considerable  extent  from  mildew  hy  mulches  that  are 
competent  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  dampa  of  earth.  It  ia  true, 
of  couree,  that  such  partial  protection  &om  the  dampness  of  the  soU 
can  serve  only  as  a  palliative  measure ;  for  the  germs  of  the  mil- 
dew fiingus  come  from  the  air,  and  the  air  often  supplies  moiatura 
enough  for  their  rapid  development.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
determine  whether  the  fungus  might  not  be  repelled  ftom  gooee- 
berries by  supplementing  the  mulch  with  small  quantities  of  the 
vapor  of  tar  or  petroleum,  or  some  other  appropriate  germicide 
agent. 

Signijieatux  of  Natural  Mvleht*  in  Woodland. 

Some  of  the  good  effects  of  mulching  are  exhibited  very  conspicu- 
ously by  the  beds  of  leaves  and  moss  which  collect  naturally  in 
woodland.  This  covering  of  loose  matsrials  aids  greatly  in  helping 
rain-water  to  soak  into  the  earth  where  it  fells ;  for  not  only  is  the 
rain  caught  and  held  temporarily  hy  the  bed  of  leaves  and  Uie 
moss,  and  hindered  by  them  in  various  ways  from  flowing  off  the 
land,  but  on  passing  through  the  bed  of  litter  the  water  finds  at  all 
times  ready  opportunity  to  soak  into  the  soil  beneath,  because  of  its 
open,  nnpuddled,  and  uncrusted  condition. 

Another  important  advantage  in  keeping  land  covered,  either 
by  mulcbea,  crops,  gtasa,  or  trees,  ia  that  rains  cannot  wash  the 
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soil  away,  ai  woald  neceBBuily  oooiir,  and  with  great  npidi^  in 
many  eituationa,  if  the  land  were  bare. 

Id  a  eeriea  of  Barariaii  experiments  teportad  by  Ebonnayai,  it 
was  fbuad  that,  a  covering  of  luoee  htter  permitted  much  more 
water  to  soak  into  the  eoil  than  could  pan  through  giaaa  sod ;  and 
it  is  evident  that,  as  regards  the  reception  of  laiu-water,  leaver 
mow,  straw,  sawdust,  tan-bark,  or  eel-grass  will  serve  a  much  better 
purpose  when  used  for  mulching,  than  can  be  served  by  inverted 
sods  or  boards  or  stones,  although  either  of  these  last  might  perhaps 
be  a  moie  potent  agent  than  the  loose  Uttei  for  preventing  the  drying 
out  of  water  ftom  the  laud. 

But  it  was  noticed  when  a  bed  of  spongy  litter  thicket  than  1}  or 
2  feet  was  used,  such  as  sometimes  collects  in  woodland  under  conif- 
erous trees,  that  most  of  the  rain-water  wss  held  by  this  thick  layer 
of  loose  materials,  and  evaporated  off  from  it  in  due  course ;  it  was 
only  in  heavy  rains  that  a  part  of  the  water  soaked  through  so 
thick  a  bed  of  litter  into  the  soil  proper. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  great  masses  of  snow  which  have  cfA- 
lected  in  the  forest  slowly  melt,  large  quantities  of  water  soak  into 
the  earth  aad  saturate  it  completely,  and  this  result  ia  favored  by 
the  bet  that  the  soil  has  been  not  a  little  protected  from  freezing 
during  the  winter  hy  the  layer  of  leaves  upon  its  surface. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  comparatively  little  water  flows  off 
from  the  snrface  of  the  land  in  wooded  districts,  while  enormona 
quantities  of  water  soak  into  and  through  the  soil  slowly.  Thus  it 
happens  that  land  covered  with  forests  may  be  kept  continually 
moist  simply  by  its  power  of  catching  and  holding  rain-water,  and 
of  retarding  the  movements  of  water  in  divers  ways.  In  dry  sum- 
mer weather,  moreover,  a  loose  covering  of  leaves  or  pine  needles 
will  greatly  hinder  evaporation  from  the  surface  soiL 

In  spit«  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  water  which  must  be 
pumped  out  of  the  soil  hy  trees  and  transpired  as  vapor  from  their 
leaves,  it  is  seen  to  be  true,  generally  speaking,  that  the  power  of 
soils  covered  with  forest  to  receive  and  hold  water  is  so  great,  that, 
wherever  considerable  tracts  of  land  are  covered  with  trees,  the 
whole  region  nwy  be  moister  than  it  would  be  if  the  trees  were 
absent. 

In  the  wooded  portions  of  Northern  New  England,  it  is  evident 
enough  that  both  the  abundance  and  the  coldness  of  the  ground- 
water have  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  cotdnees  of  the  sum- 
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men,  especially  oa  the  coolneea  of  the  nights.  The  comitry  becoinea 
(bier  and  hotter  when  cleared,  not  only  because  much  water  now 
diaiiu  away  &om  it  at  once,  but  because  the  ground-water  tends  to 
diy  out  of  the  aui&ce  soil  rapidly,  and  because  the  temperature  of 
the  ground-water  naturally  incieasea  somewhat  in  proportion  as 
woods  are  more  completely  removed  from  the  land. 

From  the  Bavarian  experiments,  it  appears  that  a  considerably 
smaller  portion  of  the  yearly  rainfall  actually  comes  tp  the  ground 
in  a  forest  than  falls  upon  an  open  field,  because  much  of  the  water, 
particularly  when  the  showera  are  light,  evaporates  from  the  tree 
topa  to  which  it  bos  clung.  But  in  case  the  soil  of  the  forest  is 
atnwn  with  leaves,  this  mulch,  taken  in  connection  with  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  trees,  so  lessens  the  evaporation  from  the  soil  that 
the  water  which  never  came  to  the  earth  because  of  the  tree  tops  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased  soakage  into  the  earth. 
It  appeared  that,  while  on  the  avenge  26%  less  water  reached  drain- 
gaugee  that  were  kept  in  the  Bavarian  foresta  than  fell  upon  open 
fields,'  absolutely  more  water  could  percolate  through  leaf-coveied 
■oil  situated  in  a  forest,  than  percolated  into  the  soils  of  fields. 

In  general,  the  difference  between  percolation  through  columns 
of  soil  placed  in  fields  and  forests  was  most  marked  at  a  depth  of 
2  feet  Of  the  water  that  fell  on  the  fields,  50%  percolated  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet,  while  77%  of  the  water  which  fell  on  leaf-covered 
soil  kept  in  a  foreat  percolated  to  that  depth.  At  a  depth  of  one 
foot  the  figures  were  S4%  and  74%  respectively,  and  in  case  the 
soil  kept  in  the  forest  was  not  leaf-strewu  the  percolation  was  67% 
■t  the  depth  of  one  foot.  This  is  to  say,  20  and  27%,  or  a  mean 
of  24%,  more  of  the  precipitated  water  percolated  in  leaf-strewn 
soil  kept  in  woodland  than  in  soils  kept  in  fields,  in  spite  of  the 
great  general  fact  that  26%  less  water  reached  the  earth  in  the  forest 
ttian  in  the  field. 

In  consonance  with  this  approximate  balancing  of  evaporation  in 
the  fields  and  soakage  in  the  woods,  it  appeared  that  then  was  no 
great  difference  between  the  absolute  amounts  of  water  that  perco- 
lated in  a  year  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  in  diain-gaugee  that  were  kept 

>  The  MDonnt  of  tlw  sTapontion  from  Mtage  tiatandly  varied  coasideraUy, 
■coording  to  tha  kinda  of  treea,  and  whether  the;  atood  mora  or  less  thickly. 
Id  ooe  Instance  whero  the  isin-i^ngs  waa  pnrpoael;  put  Iwneath  s  paTticularly 
thick  grove  of  piiieg  only  69%  of  the  yearly  nin-water  reached  the  gang*. 
nwtt  ttiab  are  lar  from  conclasive,  however,  since  no  aceount  wai  taken  of 
irtter  that  may  reach  the  ground  by  ranning  down  tha  tree  trunks. 
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in  tba  Mds  and  in  the  woods.  The  6gurea  were  2,623  c.  in.  and 
3,23f>  c  in.  respectively  for  gauges  expoeing  a  sur&ce  one  square  foot 
inatea. 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  the  shade  and  shelter  due  to  the 
trees  themselves,  together  with  the  protecting  influence  of  the  bed 
of  leaves  or  moss  beneath  the  trees,  work  effectively  to  diminish  loss 
of  water  by  evaporation  from  the  suriace  soil  of  a  forest ;  though  in 
wet  years  and  in  times  of  lain  the  influenoe  of  the  leaf-bed  in  hinder- 
ing evaporation  waa  much  leas  marked  than  it  was  in  dry  seasons. 
On  the  averse,  it  was  found  that  during  the  summer  montlis 
evaporation  from  a  bed  of  earth  that  was  kept  saturated  with  mmat- 
ure  in  a  forest  was  84  to  66%  less  than  evaporation  from  beds  of 
uncovered  satnrated  soil  in  open  fields. 

The  shade  and  shelter  cast  by  the  trees  themselves  were  compe- 
tent to  make  the  evaporation  from  the  saturated  soil  62%  leas  than 
it  was  in  open  fields,  and  the'  leaf-bed  diminished  the  evapora- 
tion 22%  more.  From  leaf-covered  saturated  soil  kept  in  woodland, 
it  was  found  that  evaporation  was  60%  leas  than  from  a  bod  simi- 
larly aitnated  but  not  covered  with  leaves. 

Like  the  experiments  on  evaporation,  these  Bavarian  experi- 
ments on  percolatioii  were  made  with  great  care  at  several  different 
stations,  at  each  of  which  the  influence  of  field  and  forest  and  that 
of  mulcb  and  no  mulch  were  contrasted.  The  drain-gauges  em- 
ployed were  rectangular,  and  each  of  them  was  one  Parisian  aquare 
foot  in  area.  They  were  made  of  sheet  zinc,  and  were  so  constmcted 
and  arranged  that  observations  were  made  at  1,  2,  and  i  feet 
(Parisian).  The  gauges  were  filled  with  earth,  and  sunk  in  the 
ground  almost,  but  not  quite,  to  their  topmost  rims,  i.  e.  they  were 
fixed  BO  that  no  surfJace  water  could  flow  into  them  from  the 
surrounding  land. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  particularly,  however,  that  in  no  instance  was 
the  earth  in  these  gauges  subjected  to  the  conditions  which  really 
exist  iu  the  soil  of  a  forest,  unce  no  roots  of  trees  had  access  to  the 
soil  in  the  gauges.  Unlike  many  of  the  experiments  upon  sod  land 
such  as  have  been  reported  on  a  pievious  page,  the  Bavarian  drain- 
gauges  were  wholly  shielded  from  the  pumping  action  of  the  roots 
of  plants. 

Through  drain-gauges  sunk  in  open  fields  the  largest  amounts 
of  water  percolated  in  winter.  Indeed,  thanks  to  the  low  rate  of 
evaporation  at  this  season,  almost  the  whole  of  the  rainfall  passed 
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tltrough  the  drain-gaagee.  At  this  season  the  soil  of  the  fields  wu 
mora  highly  charged  with  water  than  at  any  other  time ;  then  fol- 
lowed Id  onler  spring,  autumn,  and  eummer.  But  the  difierances 
between  summer  and  winter  were  very  laige. 

Taking  the  six  colder  mouths  of  the  year,  the  percentage  of  pe> 
eolation  water  at  the  depth  of  i  feet  in  the  open  fields  was  aboab  3 
times  larger  than  it  was  in  the  six  warmer  months ;  while  in  wood- 
IftDd  gauges  covered  with  litter,  only  |  more  of  the  rainfall  perco-. 
lated  1  and  2  feet,  and  ^  more  percolated  1  feet,  in  the  six  winter 
months  than  in  the  six  summer  months.  In  woodland  gauges  not 
ooveied  with  litter  about  J  more  of  the  roinEkU  percolated  1  foot  in 
irinter  than  in  summer.  Again,  while  in  the  winter  half-year  |  of 
the  rainfall  percolated  2  feet  in  open  fields,  and  almost  fy  in  wood- 
land gauges  covered  with  litter,  only  ^  of  the  rainfall  percolated  to 
this  depth  in  eummer  in  the  fields,  and  rather  more  than  ^  in  the 
woodland. 

In  summer,  properly  so  called,  the  quantities  of  water  that  perco- 
lated in  the  fields  1,  2,  and  4  feet  were,  respectively,  3J,  4J,  and  7^ 
tinies  amallBT  than  in  winter,  because  of  the  more  abundant  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface  soil  in  summer. 

Inasmuch  aa,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  the  amounts  of  rain-water 
that  fell  upon  the  drain-gauges  in  the  open  fields  were  absolutely 
laiger  than  those  which  fell  upon  the  woodland  gaugea,  more  water 
naturally  percolated  through  the  deep  gauges  in  the  open  fields  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  than  passed  through  those  in  the  woodland, 
because  at  this  time  of  year  the  Influence  of  the  trees  and  the  litter 
in  checking  evaporation  is  of  very  little  importance.  It  appeared 
in  winter,  indeed,  that  beds  of  litter  placed  upon  the  drain-gauges 
had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  percolation. 

In  spring,  the  increased  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  open  fields 
was  speedily  felt  at  the  drain-gauges  in  the  diminished  rate  of  per- 
colation. But  through  the  woodland  gauges,  on  the  contnry,  the 
largest  amount  of  percolation  was  in  spring,  when  the  snow  was 
slowly  melting.  At  this  season  the  diffenncea  between  the  field 
and  forest  ganges  were  least  clearly  marked.  But  it  was  notioeable 
that  in  s^ning  more  water,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  speaking, 
passed  through  the  4  feet  gauges  that  were  kept  in  the  woods  than 
passed  through  them  dnring  the  winter  months. 

In  snmmer,  when  evaporation  from  the  aurfece  soil  is  most  rapid, 
percolation  through  drain-gauges  kept  in  the  woods  was  absolutely 
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much  isrget  than  through  gauges  placed  in  open  fields.  The  shdtei^ 
ing  iDflueiice  of  the  woodland  was  moie  marked  at  this  eeaaon  than 
at  any  other.  From  May  to  September  (inclusive)  then  percolated 
to  depths  of  1,  2,  and  4  feet,  respectively,  the  following  per  cent  of 
the  rainfall,  through  dtain^uges  kept 

ift.         in.        lit 

CoTered  with  litter  in  tba  woods 78  71  C8 

Without  litter      "  "        88 

Inopanfltldi 17  18  17 

That  is  to  say,  during  these  warm  months  3  times  as  mnch  water 
pwx»Iated  1  foot  through  tbs  nnmulched  woodland  dniin-g&nges ; 
'  4^  times  as  much  water  percolated  1  and  2  feet,  and  3^  times  as 
much  percolated  4  feet,  through  mulched  woodland  gauges,  as  passed 
through  unmulched  gauges  in  the  open  fields.  In  July,  August, 
and  September,  evapoiation  was  so  rapid  in  the  open  fields  that  at 
several  of  the  stations  no  water,  or  next  to  none,  passed  through  the 
field  drain-gauges,  while  in  the  woodland  gai^es  percolation  did  not 
cease,  —  not  even  in  July.  In  this  month  enormous  differences  were 
observed  in  the  rates  of  percolation  in  the  fidd  and  forest  gauges. 
The  quantities  of  water  that  percolated  through  the  woodhind 
gauges  at  depths  of  1,  2,  and  4  feet  were  respectively  6  times,  10 
times,  and  0  times  laiger  than  those  which  percolat«d  in  the  open 
fields. 

In  summer  more  than  half  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  bare  wood- 
land gauges  percolated  1  foot ;  and  in  the  gauges  that  were  covered 
with  litter  }  of  the  rainfall  percolated  1  foot,  |  percolated  2  feet,  and 
(  percolated  4  feet,  while  through  gauges  in  the  open  fields  hardly 
^,  f,  and  -fif  part  of  the  rainfall  percolated  at  depths  of  1,  2,  and 
4  feet  respectively. 

When  no  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  gauges,  it  appeare 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  summer,  rainfall  evaporates  out  of  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil  of  the  field  gauges,  that  there  is  very 
little  left  to  percolate  downward  ;  whereas,  when  the  snr&ce  soil  is 
mulched  and  shaded,  as  in  woodland,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  rainfall  cnn  soak  into  the  lower  layen  of  the  earth. 

Though  less  water  percolat«d  through  the  woodland  gauges  from 
May  to  S^temher  than  during  the  other  months  of  the  year,  the 
differences  were  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  field 
gauges.  Mote  water  percdsted  at  a  depth  of  one  foot  in  the  wood- 
land gauges  from  April  to  September,  both  when  they  were  and 
were  not  mulched,  than  passed  through  the  field  ganges.     But  from 
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Octobei  to  March  (inclusive)  the  reveise  of  this  was  true,  and  the 
fielti  gauges  percolated  more  freely  than  those  in  the  woodfl.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  year,  mora  wster  percolated  through  the  gauges  that 
wen  covered  with  litter  than  through  tboee  which  were  bare, 
though  the  advantage  of  the  mulch  was  most  conspicuous  in  hot 
summer  weather.  Almost  as  much  again  water  passed  through  the 
woodland  gauges  that  were  covered  with  litter,  during  the  growing 
season,  —  i.  e.  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  year,  —  as  passed 
tbrongh  the  field  gauges ;  and  20%  mora  of  the  rainfall  percolated 
at  a  depth  of  one  foot  during  the  summer  months  through  the  litter- 
covered  woodland  gauges  than  through  those  which  wera  hare. 

Doling  most  months  of  the  year  less  water  dropped  at  a  depth 
of  3  feet  than  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  from  gauges  in  open  fields, 
while  in  the  mulched  woodland  gat^^es  the  soil  held  mora  water  at 
2  feet  than  at  1  foot  during  most  months.  As  a  general  average, 
the  earth  in  the  bare  field  gauges  was  drier  at  a  depth  of  4  feet 
than  at  a  depth  of  1  foot ;  and  in  the  mulched  woodland  gauges, 
also,  during  most  months  in  the  year,  less  water  dropped  from  the 
soil  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  than  dropped  at  lesser  depths.  Usually, 
the  woodland  gauges  bald  most  water  at  a  depth  of  2  feet. 

In  autumn  the  percolation  was  found  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
what  it  was  in  the  spring,  though,  sinco  evaporation  is  rather 
sbonger  in  autumn,  percolation  is  proportionally  weaker. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  average  amounts  of  percola- 
tion at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  determined  by  the  Bava- 
rian observers.  The  statemeuts  are  iu  terms  of  per  cent  of  the 
vater  which  came  to  the  ground,  as  rain  or  snow,  at  the  sevenl 
seasons.     Thera  passed  through  drain-gauges  that  were 

„    _  ^„^     ,.  -  *''o?J"4»- 

mioovtnd. 

Winter  (Dec. ,  J«d.,  and  Feb.) .     . 

Spring 

Smnniei 

Jnly.  by  itself 


Winter  bair-year  (Oct  to  Hudi, 

iDdnsive) 72     07      rs       80       Se      87 

Sonuner  hidf-year  {KfTil  to  Sept., 

IncIoaiTe) 28      34      34       ST       75      7fl 

U      48      63        28        11      11 


^^^^"'^■^r^'SJ^rS^ 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

FBEUHJKARY  CONSIDE RATIONS  SELATING  TO  HABimES. 

There  ia  an  experiment  made  many  yeais  ago  by  the  French 
chemist  Bonesingault  that  is  well  worth  conaideting.  Bousdngault 
washed  three  flower-potB  carefully ;  be  heated  them  to  redness  in  a 
fire,  and  filled  each  of  them  with  a  mixture  of  fragments  of  recently 
burnt  bricks  and  quartz  sand.  Both  the  brick  aud  the  sand  weie 
tborooghly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  calcined  before 
being  put  in  the  pots. 

To  the  soil  in  Pot  1,  or  rather  to  the  contents  of  Pot  1,  nothing 
was  added  but  two  seeds  of  the  email  sunflower  (Hellanthua  argo- 
phyllus),  and  distilled  water,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  plants  needed 
watering.  Into  tbe  soil  of  Pot  2  small  quantities  of  phosphate  of 
lime  (hone-ashes  in  fact),  of  the  ashes  of  hay,  aud  of  nitrate  of 
potaeh,  were  stirred.  Pot  3  received  tbe  same  dose  of  salts  as  the 
second  pot,  excepting  that,  instead  of  nitrate  of  potash,  there  was 
added  carbonate  of  potash  in  quantity  sufficient  to  bring  in  jnst  as 
much  potaeh  as  was  contained  in  the  nitrate  of  potash  of  (he 
second  pot. 

Two  seeds  of  the  sunflower  were  planted  in  each  of  the  pots  on 
the  Sth  of  Jnly ;  the  pots  were  placed  in  the  open  air  under  a  glass 
roof  to  protect  them  from  nun,  and  were  carefully  watered  with 
distilled  water,  free  from  ammonia,  bnt  containing  about  ^  part  of 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  plants  ceased  to  grow,  and  on  the 
30tb  of  that  mouth  their  heights  were  to  one  another  as  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  here  printed  : 


Figures  of  the  plants  are  given  in  "How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  271, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  while  the  plants  in  Pot  2  grew  loxuii- 
antly,  the  plants  in  Pots  1  aud  3  were  miserable  dwaris.  Each  of 
these  dwarf  plants  weighed  no  more  than  1  or  5  times  as  much  as 
the  seed  from  which  it  sprung,  while  the  vigorous  crop  obtained 
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&om  the  soil  that  had  beeo  fully  manuied  weighed  almoet  200 
times  as  much,  as  the  seed. 

i_  ■■  n.«  11..  n.nt.     Weight  oftlw      VieBtabla 

pinadOmiuor  aidi  Stag      torn«d.  ta  iQ  th.  Pot  which  ncdTed 

CUlnii.    NitiDgHL         taken  u  1.         Oiuu. 

0.111      0.0U23  3.6  0.286     So  numan. 

8.141      0.16«a  19S.S  21.111      AshM  uid  Ditnte  ot  poU«h. 

O.lStt      0.0027  4.6  0.301      Aflbes  and  carbonate  of  potaab. 

This  nmple  experiment  is  really  a  compendious  treatise  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  manuring.  To  make  the  illustration  com- 
plete, there  is  needed  only  one  other  pot,  to  the  soil  of  which 
uitrate  of  potash  alone  baa  been  added,  without  any  ashes  or  bone- 
earth;  and  numeroQS  experiments  have  shown  that  such  a  pot 
would  have  given  no  better  crop  than  Pot  1  or  Pot  3,  provided  the 
sand  and  brick-dust  used  contained  no  assimilable  ash  ingredients. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the  experiment  just  described  was  made 

merely  to  show  the  power  of  nitrates  to  siipply  nitrogen  to  plants; 

but  it  BO  well  illustrates  the  whole  matter  of  feeding  plants,  that 

the  general  significance  of  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  infflsted  upon. 

FlatUi  tued  to  be  mpjAied  with  till  Kmd»  of  Food. 

Whenever  a  seed  germinates,  as  in  Pots  1  and  3,  or  in  the  sup- 
posititions  Pot  4,  in  a  soil  totally  destitute  either  of  any  one  or  of 
all  the  ash  ingredients  and  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  which  are  es- 
sential for  v^etable  growth,  the  plant  wiU  grow  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bubetaucee  contained  in  the  seeds,  or  afterwards  at  its  own 
expense  for  a  brief  period.  It  will  soon  ceaee  to  increase  in  weight, 
and  after  a  while  it  will  die.  In  order  that  any  plant  shall  flourish, 
it  must  have  continual  access  to  all  kinds  of  food,  as  in  pot  No.  2. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  fundamental  con- 
ception, tliat  in  order  that  crops  may  succeed  they  mnet  be  fully  sup- 
plied with  tnh  ingredieute,  and  with  nitrc^en  compounds  from  the 
soil.  And  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  immediately  seek 
to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  certain  familiar  facts 
in  agricnltural  and  horticultural  practice. 

Ordinary  Loamt  eontain  all  Kindt  of  Plant-Food. 

11  the  sunflower  seeds  of  Pots  I  and  3  had  been  sown  in  ordi- 
nary soil  and  then  watered  with  rain-water,  or,  better,  with  spring 
or  river  water,  the  plants  would  have  continued  to  grow  well 
enough  after  the  matter  of  the  seed  was  exhausted,  and  would  have 
come  to  maturity  somewhat  like  those  in  Pot  3,  though  perhaps  less 
completely. 

VOL.   I.  — 12 
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Indeed,  it  U  a  matter  of  common  obserration  and  experience, 
Uiat  a  plant  left  to  itaelf  in  the  field  can  obtain  food  &om  almost 
any  ordinary  soil  that  ia  duly  supplied  with  air  and  water,  wtienoe 
it  appears  that  ordinary  aolla,  like  the  artiiicial  mixture  in  Bous- 
Bingault's  Pot  2,  contain  naturally  more  or  less  of  all  the  constitii- 
enta  of  plant  food ;  and  that  the  points  specially  in  need  of  being 
studied  ae  to  soils  relate  to  the  amounts  of  this  natural  food  which 
may  oconr  in  tbem,  to  the  state  in  which  it  oxisto,  and  to  the 
means  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  experiment  above  cited,  that 
by  putting  certain  chemical  substances  upon  a  soil  its  character 
may  readily  be  chained,  and  its  power  of  feeding  crops  increased. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  easy  to  control  or  modify  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  action  of  water  in  or  upon  a  soil,  although  as  K^rds  the 
atmosphere  in  which  a  field  plant  grows  we  have  as  yet  little  or  no 
power  to  check  or  control  its  action  in  any  way. 

There  are  upon  record  many  striking  instances  where  soils  nata- 
tally  sterile  have  suddenly  been  made  fertile  by  the  application 
to  them  of  plant-food.  In  the  Spanish  province  of  Catalonia,  more 
eq>ecially  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  princi- 
pally quartz  sand,  which  is  rendered  exceedingly  productive  by  means 
of  moderate  dressings  of  dung  and  copious  irrigation.  Thanks  also 
to  the  bright  sun  and  hot  climate  of  the  locality,  abundant  crops 
of  all  kinds  are  grown  upon  the  sand  as  a  result  of  the  treat- 
ment above  mentioned.  So  also,  in  the  Belgian  Campine,  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  sterile  sand  have  been  brought  into  a  condition 
of  high  fertility  by  the  application  of  guano  and  water.  Just 
below  the  city  of  Edinburgh  there  is  an  astonishingly  fertile  tnct 
of  mowing-land,  the  soil  of  vhich  is  mere  coal  ashes  and  sand ; 
bnt  over  this  soil  the  sewage  of  a  part  of  the  city  is  made  to 
flow.  There  are  many  other  snoh  cases  where  mere  irrigation 
with  water  baa  produced  permanent  fertility,  as  will  be  explained 


iSoila  contain  mveh  Inert  Matter. 
All  soils  consist  for  the  most  part  of  enbatancee  which  have  no 
direct  or  immediate  use  in  feeding  the  plant  Just  as  in  Bou8Bin< 
gault's  experiment,  so  in  natural  soils  there  is  a  mass  of  inert  sand, 
gravel,  and  day,  which  last  is  often  worse  than  so  much  brick-dnst, 
with  some  small  portion  of  fertilizing  matters  scattered  among  the 
other  materials.    It  is  not  probable  that  so  much  as  one  part  in 
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a  htmdied  of  a  good  dried  soil  erer  conbributee  directly  to  the  feed- 
ing of  tlie  plants  which  bi«  grown  upon  it. 

The  influence  of  the  inert  portions  of  the  soil  upon  the  plant 
depends  chiefly  upon  theii  relations  to  moisture  and  to  heat,  as  baa 
already  been  explained,  and  upon  the  fiicility  with  which  they  di*- 
integiate  and  change  into  subatancea  chemically  active. 

As  has  been  aaid,  soils  and  rocks  are  not  wholly  ineolubla  in 
water,  particularly  not  in  water  such  aa  is  found  in  nature.  Indeed, 
aoils  ordinarily  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  conatituents  that  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble  but  only  difficultly  soluble,  aa  the  term  ia, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  accurately  and  precisely 
how  much  of  a  given  sample  of  soil  is  soluble  in  water,  for  new 
portions  of  the  soil  continue  to  dissolve  as  long  as  new  quantities 
of  water  are  poured  upon  it.  It  is  true,  that  much  more  matter  ia 
dissolved  from  the  soil  during  the  earlier  stages  of  this  leaching 
process  than  afterwards,  and  that  by  percolating  a  soil  with  small 
definite  volumes  of  water  it  is  possible  to  push  out  and  collect  the 
aatten  that  disBolve  easiest,  as  well  ea  whatever  wea  actually  id 
solution  in  the  soil  at  the  beginning.  It  may  be  said  of  such  solu- 
tions, obtained  by  leaching  loam  with  comparatively  small  voluoas 
of  water,  that  they  contaiu  the  matters  which  were  unquestionably 
at  the  service  of  plants  at  the  moment  when  the  earth  was  experi- 
mented upon ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  everything  needed  for  the 
growth  of  plants  has  been  found  in  such  solutions,  though  naturally 
enough  soma  of  the  constituents  of  plant-food  were  present  in  them 
in  extremely  small  proportion. 

ExtracU  of  Earth. 
Several  different  methods  of  experimenting  have  been  resorted  to 
in  order  to  determine  what  matters  can  be  dissolved  from  the  soil 
by  water,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  idea  as  to  whether  the 
Boil-water  is  or  is  not  capable  of  supplying  plants  with  food- 
One  way  of  obtaining  knowledge  upon  this  point  ia,  to  soak  a 
quantity  of  the  soil  for  several  hours  in  distilled  water,  to  pour  off 
the  watw  from  time  to  time  into  a  special  dish,  and  to  replace  it 
with  fresh  portions  of  water  that  are  mixed  with  the  earth.  Ver- 
deil  and  Rialer  experimented  long  ago  in  this  way,  and  tbeir  ex< 
periments  have  been  tabulated  by  Johnson  in  "  How  Crops  Feed," 
p.  310. 

By  evaporating  to  dryness  the  solutions  obtained  from  various 
kinds  of  loams,  theae  investigators  got  residues  that  contained  from 
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30  to  67%  of  ash  ingredtentfi,  and  from  33  to  70%  of  organic  and 
volatile  matters.  In  the  ashes  they  found  varying  qtuutitieB,  ofl«n 
large,  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  together  with 
compounds  of  potash,  aoda,  and  iron,  and  sometimes  magnesia  and 
alnmina. 

Eichhom,  working  in  a  wa;  analogous  to  that  of  Verdeil,  went 
80  &r  as  to  assert  that  capillary  water  which  liad  been  left  ten  dsys 
in  contact  with  undunged  gaiden  loam  contained  as  much  matter 
in  solution  as  would  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  good  crop. 
Bat  Wunder,  on  repeating  this  experiment,  denied  that  enough 
matters  are  dissolved  to  support  an  agricultural  crop. 

In  general,  it  appears  ttut  1,000  parts  of  pure  water  can  dis- 
solre  out  of  ordinary  soils  from  1  to  l^  parte  of  mixed  organic  and 
mineral  matters.  Poor  sandy  soils  generally  yield  the  minimum 
quantity,  while  very  rich  soils,  especially  if  they  have  been  re- 
cently and  heavily  manured,  sometimes  give  the  maximum  amount. 
Usually  these  solutions  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  or- 
ganic matter,  viz.  as  much  as  will  amount  to  ^  or  ^  the  weight  of 
all  the  material  that  has  been  dissolved.  From  wet  peats  and 
peaty  soils  1,000  parts  of  water  may  dissolve  as  mnch  as  &om 
4  to  14  part«  of  matter,  but  it  is  chiefly  organic,  and  is  poor 
in  Nspect  to  several  important  kinds  of  plant-food,  notably  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Several  experimenters  have  been  at  pains  to  determine  how  mnch 
of  each  of  the  matters  needed  fay  plants  con  be  extracted  tnra  a  soil 
by  water,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  analyses  given  on  psge 
31 1  of  ■'  How  Crops  Feod." 

Water  from  WtUt  and  Field  Draiiu. 

Another  way  of  investigating  the  problem  is  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze the  wateis  of  wells  and  of  field  drains,  and  that  which  has 
soaked  out  from  diain-ganges.  Highly  interesting  results  have 
beeu  obtained  in  this  way,  for  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception 
of  nitrates  and  lime,  only  very  small  quantities  of  the  really  useful 
constituents  of  plant-food  pass  ofT  in  the  drain-water.  See  "  How 
Crops  Feed,"  pp.  313-315.'  From  ^  to  J  lb.  of  matter  is  nsDally 
foond  dissolved  in  each  1,000  parts  of  drain-water.  The  propor- 
tions of  some  of  the  more  prominent  substances  in  1,000  parts  of 
the  water  may  be  stated  as  follows :  organic  matter,  0.01  to  0.10; 
nitric  acid,  0.05  to  0.20 ;  lime,  0.02  to  0.10  ;  potssh,  phosphoric 
'  Cotnpus  H«ideii's  tsblM,  in  his  "Dttogerichre,"  L  394,295. 
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add,  and  ammonia,  tracea  ;  aulphuric  acid,  0.02  to  0.07 ;  soda,  0.01 
lo  0.03  ;  magnesia,  0.001  to  0.03. 

But,  08  Mulder  has  au^estod,  the  solutions  that  paaa  out  from  a 
drain-gauge  contain  only  those  things  which  can  be  carried  down 
now  and  then  by  the  excess  of  rain  when  it  has  fallen  in  (^uantitiaa 
laiger  than  the  soil  can  hold.  Such  Bolntions  do  not  leally  lepie- 
sent  the  dissolved  mattera  which  are  offered  to  crops  by  the  soil- 
Trater  during  the  growing  season.  Most  of  the  substances  that  are 
carried  down  by  the  percolation  of  rain-water  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  diain-gange  in  vet  weather  do  not  actually  escape  from  the  soil  i 
and  they  are  drawn  up  again  towanla  the  aiiriace  of  the  land  by 
capillary  action  after  the  rain-water  has  ceased  to  soak  downward. 

The  results  of  these  numerous  investigations  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  water  ia  capable  of  diesolving  from  the  soil  minute  quanti- 
ties of  everything  which  plants  need.  It  is  true,  that,  in  some  of 
the  analyses  which  have  been  reported,  the  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid,  of  magnesia,  of  aulphuric  acid,  and  of  chlorine  in  the  solutions 
have  been  so  small  that  they  seemed  to  elude  the  chemist's  tests. 
Bnt  the  tests,  in  the  cases  of  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia  at  least, 
were  not  very  delicate,  and  there  b  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  substances  conld  always  have  been  detected,  as  they  have 
been  usually,  if  only  a  larger  quantity  of  soil  had  been  leached, 
or  if  a  larger  portion  of  the  solution,  or  of  the  drain-wator,  had  been 
evaporated  before  applying  the  teste.  The  diversity  of  the  reenlte 
actually  obtained  hitherto  by  different  experimenten  points  dearly 
to  this  conclusion, 

Ftantt  can  he  grovm  in  Weil-Water. 

There  i^  moreover,  another  item  of  experimental  evidence  which 
supports  this  view,  or  rather  proves  it,  —  the  power,  namely,  of 
plante  to  flourish  in  well-water ;  as  has  been  shown  not  only  by 
scientific  ezperimente  in  water  culture,  but  by  the  familiar  practice 
in  domentic  horticulture  of  growing  seeds  and  cuttings  of  various 
plants  in  jars  of  water. 

Heinrich  filled  boxes  that  were  42^  centimetres  deep  and  1,000 
square  centimetres  in  superficial  area  with  gravel  and  sterile  sand,  iu 
which  were  sown  seeds  of  various  grasses,  clovers,  and  vegetables, 
and  be  watered  the  plants  with  spring-water  applied  in  various 
quantities.  Oeuerally  speaking,  the  crops  were  lai^r  in  proportion 
as  more  water  had  been  given  to  them,  as  will  appear  &om  the  fbl- 
loving  table. 
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Va.  eite.  V*l«r  Anrtga  Wdght  of  th* 

nmnd  upon  tfa*  Ciom  bunwtad. 

IdDd  each  Dfty.  uk  Gnou. 


Bimer  and  Lncanua  grew  ao  excellent  crop  of  oats  by  way  of 
water  culture  in  water  taken  from  an  ordinary  well,  and  supplied  at 
the  rate  of  a  quart  a  week  to  each  of  the  plants.  Aa  compared 
with  oats  grown  by  them  in  garden  loam,  and  in  ordinary  field  cul- 
ture, the  results  of  the  experiment  were  as  follows : 

Walfibt  la  Onnu  W<[)bt  of  Tbi  Betd  tKiaf 

Qiown  In  of  an  ivenn  tba  dr;  Ukas  u  1,  tli« 

Ptut  dried.  Qnlo.  dij  Crop  wtl^aii 

OurdenloMn  S.27  1-23  193 

Fiald  1.7S  O.M  S4 

WeU-vkter  2.&1  1.2G  106 

It  appeared  that  as  much  grain  waa  got  on  the  plant  grown  in 
well-water  as  &om  that  grown  in  the  ^rden  loam,  and  twice  as 
much  aa  was  got  from  the  field-grown  plant.  The  plants  grown  in 
water  were  larger  and  heavier  than  those  grown  in  the  field. 

Heiden  makes  the  capital  point,  Uiat  it  cannot  be  strictly  correct 
to  regard  the  water  of  wells  and  field  drains  as  oomparable,  in  re- 
spect to  chemical  composition,  with  the  water  in  the  soil  proper  i 
•  i.  e.  the  loam  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  field  for  that  portion  of  the  rain- 
water that  finally  escapee  fma  the  drains  has  to  pass  through 
several  feet  of  subsoil  after  it  has  soaked  out  of  the  surface  loam, 
and  —  in  accordance  with  the  laws  that  regulate  the  retention  of  fer- 
tilizing matters,  as  will  be  explained  directly  —  the  subsoil  stands 
ready  to  absorb  and  fix  potash,  ammonia,  phospfaorio  acid,  etc,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  speedy  absorption  by  plant  roots  of  matters 
from  the  water,  as  it  passes  by  them. 

SeUctiw  Power  of  Planti. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  food  which 

enters  the  plant  from  the  soil  probably  does  ao  in  the  form  of  an 

aqueous  solution,  and  that  the  solution  is  moved  by  the  forces  of 

liquid  diffusion  and  osmose.    There  remains  to  be  coiudderod,  at 
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somewhat  greater  lengtli  than  was  convenient  before,  the  BO-called 
"selectiTa  power"  of  the  plant  foi  special  kinds  of  food.  Foi 
althongh  the  manner  in  which  the  plant  takes  fcom  the  aoil-watei 
the  things  it  needs  may  admit  of  a  tolenbly  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, it  is  not  BO  plain  at  firat  sight  bow  the  plant  can  r^ect  matters 
which  it  does  not  need  ;  and  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
power  of  exclusion  is  nothing  more  thou  a  simple  consequence  of 
the  law  of  liquid  diffosion. 

If  a  BolutioQ  of  nitie,  for  example^  be  brought  in  contact  with  a 
Bolntion  of  sogar,  the  two  substances  will  diffuse  until  tUey  are 
mixed  equally  throogbont  the  entire  liquid,  and  then  the  move- 
ment will  come  to  rest ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  same 
thing  would  happen  in  two  contiguous  plant  cells,  if  one  were 
charged  with  the  solution  of  nitre  and  the  other  with  that  of  the 
sugar. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  nitrate  of  potash  or  any  other  sub- 
stance dissolved  in  the  soil-water  must  necessarily  diffuse  into  the 
root  cells  of  a  plant  so  long  as  the  liquid  in  the  root  cells  contains 
less  of  the  nitrate  than  the  soil-water  contains.  But  the  moment 
the  liquid  in  the  root  cells  coroee  to  contain  as  much  of  the  nitrate 
of  potash  as  the  soll-watei  contains,  no  more  of  that  special  sub- 
stance can  enter  the  cell,  unless  indeed  a  portion  of  it  should  be 
tiansfeired  to  the  ai^acent  cells,  and  room  thus  made  for  the  admia- 
sion  of  a  new  quantity. 

Naturally  enough,  tbe  difiusiou  of  any  substance  from  cell  to  oell 
within  the  plant  may  be  conceived  of  as  going  on  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  soil-water  into  a  single  root  celL 

In  one  word,  whenever  two  miscible  solutions  of  unlike  composi- 
tion aie  brought  into  contact,  there  diffusion  will  set  in  and  proceed 
until  an  equilibrium  has  been  established.  Hence  any  harmless 
soluble  substance  not  needed  by  the  plant  will  enter  freely  until 
the  sap  contains  just  as  much  of  it  as  the  soil-water  contains,  and 
then  matters  will  come  to  a  standstill,  so  far  as  that  particular  sub- 
stance is  concerned. 

But  with  substances  such  as  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  for  exam- 
ple, which  are  really  consumed  by  the  plant  and  incorporated  in  ita 
atTUcture,  new  quantities  must  constantly  diffuse  into  the  plant  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  removed  ftom  the  sap. 

As  Pfeiffer  has  suggested,  tbe  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  sup- 
'  pooiiig  that  a  bladdw  tvH  of  water  has  been  immersed  in  a  dilute 
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solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  ia  which  eveat  the  water  aad  the 
copper  solution  will  diffiue  into  one  another  until  an  equilibrium 
has  been  reached,  and  the  solution  is  equally  strong  insidB  and  out- 
side the  bladder.  But  in  case  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc  were  placed 
in  the  water  of  the  bladder,  then  metallic  coppei  would  be  precipi- 
tated npon  the  duo  aa  soon  as  any  of  the  solution  of  the  copper  salt 
reached  the  zinc,  and  would  consequently  be  withdrawn  from  the 
solution.  This  precipitation  of  copper  would  continue  as  long  as  any 
of  the  zinc  remained  undissolved,  and  room  would  in  this  way  con- 
tinually be  made  for  the  admission  into  the  bladder  of  new  supplies 
of  the  copper  salt.  Meanwhile  sulphate  of  zinc  would  be  formed 
continually,  and  would  diffuse  outward  until  all  the  copper  had 
been  precipitated  upon  the  zinc,  and  the  sotutaon  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  luid  reached  the  same  degree  of  concentration  inside  and  oi^ 
side  the  bladder  walls.  This  reaction  would  go  forward  withal,  no 
matter  how  dilute  the  solution  of  the  copper  salt  might  be,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  time  much  copper  might  accumulate  in  ons  spot, 
by  precipitation  upon  the  zinc,  in  cose  a  oontitiuons  supply  of  the 
dilate  cupric  solution  were  maintained  ontaide  the  bladder. 
Some  Plant*  taice  u*  SUica. 

A  familiar  illusttation  of  osmotic  ezcluaion,  as  well  as  of  osmotic 
entrance,  of  a  useless  substance,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  silica,  which 
is  kept  out  by  some  kinds  of  plants  and  admitted  by  other  kinds. 
It  is  found  that  the  grasses  and  giain-bearing  plants  take  in  much 
more  silica  than  clover  and  other  l^uminous  plants  da  But 
when  the  two  kinds  of  plants  grow  side  by  side,  bo  that  their  roots 
commingle  in  the  same  soil-water,  it  is  fair  enough  to  suppose  that 
silica  may  at  first  enter  both  kinds  of  plants  alike,  and  that  the  sap 
of  both  may  soon  be  brought  to  the  same  state  of  saturation  (as 
regards  silica)  that  exiate  in  the  soil-water. 

But  the  grasses  depodt  a  part  of  this  silica  in  their  leaves  and 
stems  00  that  new  portions  of  it  can  come  into  the  sap  from  the  soU. 
Hie  clover,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  but  little  silica,  so  tliat  the  sap 
simply  remains  saturated,  so  to  aay,  with  that  substance,  from  first 
to  last,  and  no  new  portion  of  it  is  received  from  without.  Practi- 
cally it  is  found  that  while  1,000  lb.  of  grass  may  contain  7  lb.  of 
silica,  1,000  lb.  of  red  clover  contain  less  than  half  a  pound. 

Here,  aa  elsewhere,  demand,  or  rather  consumption,  creates  sup- 
ply. Thus,  while  on  the  the  one  hand  the  water  of  the  soil  will 
diffuse  rapidly  into  the  sap  of  the  clover  plant  to  make  good  the 
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loss  of  the  large  qoantitiea  of  that  liquid  which  an  iocesBantly  ex- 
haled from  the  leaves  into  the  air,  the  difFuaion  of  silica  will  Deces- 
Barily  be  slow  since  only  a  little  of  it  is  consumed. 

In  the  same  way  that  a  plant  con  select  ite  food  in  this  sense,  so 
can  it  reject  any  saline  or  other  soluble  crystalloid  substance  for 
which  it  has  no  nse,  and  which  may  hare  been  fanned  within  it  in 
excess  of  the  amount  contained  in  the  soil- water. 

Chtmicat  Svbstanca  deeompoted  by  Plant  RooU. 

It  is  known,  from  experiments  made  by  way  of  water  culture, 
that  planto  TC^tating  in  dilute  solutions  of  various  salts  readily 
decompose  them.  Nitrate  of  potash,  for  example,  is  often  broken 
up  in  this  way,  in  such  wise  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
goes  into  the  plant,  a  part  of  the  potash  is  left  behind  in  the  liquid. 
So  too  chloride  of  ammonium  is  split  up,  some  of  its  chlorine  re- 
maining in  the  liquid  in  the  foim  of  cbloihydric  acid. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  strange  in  this  &ct,  since  solutions 
of  mauy  salts  —  such,  for  example,  as  alum  and  acid  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium —  may  be  decomposed  by  mere  diffusion  in  water,  and  still 
more  readily  by  osmose  through  porous  films. 

But  it  is  evident  that  active  chemical  agents  like  caustic  potash 
and  muriatic  acid  cannot  thus  be  set  free  in  the  soil  without  acting 
in  some  way  upon  it.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  chemicals 
excluded  by  the  plant  in  this  way  conduce  to  its  growth,  by  dis- 
aolving  food  for  it  from  the  earth  immediately  around  the  roots. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which 
the  method  of  experimenting  by  water  culture  has  to  contend  is 
this  exclusion  of  corrosive  substancee  by  the  roots  of  plante ;  and 
that,  where  there  is  no  soil  to  absorb  and  neutralize  the  excluded 
matters,  the  roots  themselves  are  often  acted  on  and  destroyed. 
RooU  eorrod*  Hock*. 

An  important  set  of  experiments  by  Dietrich,  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  exclunon,  were  conducted  as  follows.  The  idea  was  to 
see  bow  much  soluble  matter  could  finally  be  extracted  ttom  two 
samples  of  powdered  rock,  one  sample  being  kept  free  from  any 
vegetation  while  the  other  was  made  to  support  a  crop  of  plants. 

Samples  of  crushed  basalt  and  of  coarsely  powdered  sandstone 
were  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water.  Each  of  the  samples 
was  then  divided  into  nine  equal  portions,  each  of  nbont  10  lb. 
weight.  Two  pots  full  of  each  of  the  kinds  of  rook  were  left  ud- 
planted,  while  weighed  quantities  of  seeds  of  various  plants,  such 
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as  peas,  buckwheat,  lapines,  etc.,  vera  planted  in  the  other  seven 
pots. 

The  composition  of  each  of  the  kinds  of  seeds  employed  was 
determined  by  uiEdysia.  Dust  was  excluded  horn  the  pots  by 
means  of  paper  coveis,  and  by  layers  of  cotton  batting.  All  the 
samples  of  rock  were  watered  alike  with  distilled  water,  and  kept 
moist  during  the  entire  experiment.  After  its  close  the  Triable 
remains  were  removed,  and  each  sample  of  rock  wea  washed  with 
2  litres  of  water  that  contained  a  hundredth  part  of  nitric  acid. 

It  was  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cousidetable  quantities 
of  mineral  matter  had  been  consumed  by  the  plants  and  removed 
in  (hem,  more  soluble  matter  was  obtained  in  every  instance  from 
the  samples  of  rock  upon  which  plants  had  grown,  than  from  those 
which  were  left  unplauted.  The  amount  of  matter  made  soluble 
by  the  action  of  the  roots  of  the  following  plants  was  :  — 

In  Vat  B*nd>ton«.  In  th*  Built. 

tgno.  gna. 

8  IniMne  pUnts                          O.SOSO  0.7iS2 

Spot 0.4607  0.7139 

SO  Bpnny 0.2S78  O.Sfl» 

10  bucliwbeat 0.2832  0.8274 

IvGtcIi 0.2212  0.2614 

swhMt 0.0272  o.iass 

8  rye 0.0187  0.1818 

Although  the  basalt  was  more  freely  acted  upon  than  the  sand- 
stone,  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  the  latter  bore  rather  better 
plants,  and  plants  that  contained  a  laiger  percentage  of  mineral 
matters. 

It  appeared  plainly  enough  that  the  roots  of  the  leguminous 
plants,  eepedally  those  of  the  lupine,  exerted  a  more  powerful  solv- 
ing influence  than  those  of  grain-bearing  plants  like  wheat  and  rye  ; 
but  in  every  case  ths  decomposing  power  of  the  roots  was  distinct 
and  unquestionable.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  as  one  result  of 
this  corrosion  of  the  soil  by  acids  exuded  from  the  roots,  that  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  must  be  set  free  directly  in  contact  with 
the  roots ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  places  where  tbey  can  be  most 
readily  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the  plant. 

Experimmit  to  illtulnUe  Oorronon  by  RootM. 
Several  different  experimenters  have  studied  in  the  laboratory 
the  action  of  slightly  acidulated  water,  kept  on  one  side  of  a  mem- 
brane, upon  solid  matters  that  were  lying  outside  the  membrane 
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and  in  contact  witb  it  First  among  tbem,  Schumachei  noticed  ' 
that  carbonate  of  lime,  when  separated  from  carbonic  acid  water 
hy  a  membrane,  could  still  be  diasolved  by  the  liquid,  and  so 
brought  tbrongb  the  membrane  by  means  of  osmotic  action.  Then 
Zdller,  baring  filled  several  glass  veesels  with  distilled  water,  to 
which  be  had  added  enough  acid  of  one  kind  or  another  to  impart 
an  acid  reaction,  tied  pieces  of  bladder  across  the  mouths  of  the 
rases  in  contact  with  the  acidulated  water,  and  he  strewed  upon 
the  bladder  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  insoluble  double  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  Even  after  a  very  short  time  he  was 
able  to  detect  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  ammonia  in 
the  liquid,  L  e.  all  the  conBtituents  of  the  insoluble  mattera  upon 
which  hs  was  experimenting. 

Heiden  repeated  these  trials  and  obtained  similar  results.  Among 
other  things  he  tried  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  against  water 
acidulated  witb  acetic  acid,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  he  triad 
at  the  same  time  sulphate  of  lime  against  purs  water.  In  all  these 
instances  the  action  was  similar;  i.  e.  enough  of  the  acid  liquid 
passed  continually  through  the  membranes  to  dissolve  the  matters 
that  had  been  laid  upon  them,  and  the  dissolved  matters  diffused 
back  in  their  turn  thioi^h  the  membrane  into  the  etore  of  liquid. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  the  juices  of  many  plants  are  highly 
add,  and  it  has  been  shown  indeed  by  Knop  and  by  Stohmann 
that  ftesh  rootlets  give  an  acid  reaction  when  they  are  pressed 
against  litmus  paper,  so  that  it  is  certain  that,  beside  the  carbonic 
acid  which  roots  are  known  to  exude,  there  are  within  the  plant 
agents  fully  competent  to  dissolve  food  from  the  soil  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  experiments  just  cited,  and  to  the  extent  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Dietrich. 

A  neat  illustration  of  the  acidity  of  roots  has  been  suggested  by 
Cohn,  who  laid  grains  of  barley  to  germinate  on  moistened  litmus 
paper,  and  noticed  that,  wherever  the  rootlets  cling  to  the  paper, 
the  color  of  it  is  changed  from  blue  to  red.  On  looking  at  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  the  course  of  the  rootlets  may  be 
seen  plainly  traced  in  red  linee  upon  the  blue  ground.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  action  by  chemical  corrosion  through  the 
roots  is  incessant  and  continuous. 

This  matter  has  been  tested  in  still  another  way.  Several  chem- 
ists have  grown  plants  successfully  in  soils  naturally  sterile,  that 
had  been  purposely  saturated  with  the  various  substances  needed 
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as  plant-food  and  afterwuda  very  thoroughly  washed  ia  order  to 
lemove  everything  that  was  Boloble  in  mere  water.  For  example, 
Stohmann,  having  soaked  some  peat  in  barnjaid  Uqaor  during 
sevsral  hours,  subsequently  washed  the  peat  with  water  for  three 
weeks,  until  the  washings  no  longer  contained  anything  appreciable 
in  solution.  In  one  portion  of  this  saturated,  washed  peat  he  giev 
Indian  com  directly,  aa  contrasted  with  the  growth  of  com  in  the 
original  barren  peat,  and  for  the  sake  of  etill  greater  certainty  he 
prepared  two  mixtures  by  commingling  some  of  the  satunted  with 
the  simple  peat,  and  he  grew  corn  in  these  mixtures  also.  The 
following  weights  of  air-dried  plants  were  harvested :  — 

81n.pl.  8.UU..M      t8.t™t^      t^-*^ 

Pb^  Pmt  I  simple.         }  Btmpla. 

Totd  might  of  crop        17.5  886  382.0  3SS.0 

Weight  ot  grain  0.0  168  l.G  15.G 

Whence  it  appears,  again,  that  matters  exuded  from  plant  loote 
must  have  power  to  dissolve  from  the  soil  maiiy  kinds  of  food  that 
are  insoluble  in  mere  water. 

Yet  again,  it  is  to  the  acid  juices  that  are  exuded  from  the  roots 
of  plants  that  must  he  accredited  the  lines  and  furrows  which  are 
often  to  he  seen  upon  bones,  and  upon  pebbles  of  limeetona  and 
other  rocks  with  which  roots  have  been  in  contact  in  the  aoiL  A 
common  way  of  exhibiting  this  action  is  to  sow  seeds  in  a  small 
heap  of  sand  or  sawdust  placed  upon  a  slab  of  marble.  After  the 
seeds  have  germinated,  their  roots  will  cling  to  the  nutible^  and 
corrode  it  so  that,  on  removing  the  sand  and  roots  after  a  time,  the 
imprint  of  the  latter  will  be  found  plainly  visible  etched  npon  the 
Blab. 

Soott  develop  rapidly  when  in  Cottlact  trith  Food, 

It  does  not  appear  that  plants  have  any  selective  power,  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  take  in  food  in  any  other  way  than  by  os- 
motic action.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  roots  of  plants  can  start  off 
at  will,  like  the  l^s  of  animals,  in  the  direction  of  any  given  moss 
of  nourishment.  But  it  is  most  distinctly  true,  that,  when  the  root- 
lets come  in  contact  with  earth  or  water  in  which  tiiere  is  an  abun- 
dance of  plant-food,  they  will  be  developed  there  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  earth  in  which  leas 
food  is  to  be  found.  The  roots  of  a  plant  thus  often  get  a  distinct 
bias  in  one  direction,  almost  as  if  they  had  intentionally  proceeded 
in  that  direction  from  the  first. 
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Tbns  it  is  that  tlie  roots  of  sainfoin  are  said  to  borrow  for  lime, 
and  the  roots  of  grape-vines  and  of  many  trees,  such  as  willows, 
alders,  poplars,  elms,  and  aslies,  and  even  the  roots  of  ordinary 
plants,  each  as  turnips  and  clover,  are  found  running  at  large  in 
sewers  and  house  drains.  Drains  have  been  found  stopped  with 
grass  roots  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  with  horsetadisb  roots  at  a  depth  of 
7  feet,  -with  the  roots  of  gone  at  14  feet,  and  with  those  of  an  elm 
tree  at  a  depth  of  9  feet,  60  yards  distant  from  the  tree.  In  all 
theee  caseeit  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  drains  contained  constantly 
more  or  lees  water.  Probably  they  were  conduits  of  water,  and 
constantly  in  operation. 

Ei^erinunU  lAawiag  how  Root*  develop  whtn  fed. 

Corenwinder  planted  a  number  of  young  beets  in  a  circle  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  pushed  down  a  bit  of  oil-cake  an  inch  or  so 
into  the  soil  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Some  months  afterwards 
he  found  that  several  of  the  beets  had  sent  out  horizontal  roots  as 
br  as  the  oil-cake,  which  was  covered  with  a  complete  mat  of 
capillary  roots.  One  or  two  of  these  side  roots  had  passed  through 
a  course  of  16  inches  before  reaching  the  oil-cake. 

Sprengel  experiinented  upon  tliis  subject  long  ago  as  follows. 
By  means  of  thin  boards  he  made  six  tight  compartments  in  a  tub 
16  inches  high  and  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  them  all  with 
garden  earth.  No  addition  was  made  to  the  earth  of  one  of  the 
compartments  ;  but  in  one  he  placed  a  mixture  of  potash,  gypsum, 
and  bone-meal ;  in  another,  some  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  the 
others,  bone-meal,  gypsum,  and  common  salt  respectively.  Upon  the 
middle  of  this  first  tub  he  placed  another,  12  inches  high  and  10 
inches  in  diameter,  that  had  no  bottom.  This  second  tub  was  filled 
with  garden  earth,  in  which  were  set  out  a  number  of  clover  plants 
tliat  had  roots  six  inches  long.  These  plants  were  watered  with 
rain-water  until  tboy  were  fully  grown,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
largest  and  most  abundant  roots  had  grown  in  the  compartments 
that  contained  bone-meal,  while  the  smallest  and  {Ablest  were  in 
the  compartment  that  contained  the  common  salt. 

Somewhat  similar  experiments  have  been  tried  by  Nobbe.  A 
large  quantity  of  a  heavy  clay  soil  was  sifted  and  divided  into  two 
equal  portions.  One  of  these  portions  was  treated  with  various 
saline  solutions,  used  in  such  quantities  that  the  earth  should  be 
■fji  saturated  with  potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  ^  satu- 
rated with  ammonia.  Fodi  laige  boxes,  2j  feet  deep,  were  filled 
in  such  wise  that 
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Na   I.  contuned  nothing  bat  the  f«tiliz«d  earth. 
"   IL  coatained  a  ^foot  layer  of  the  fertUiied  etuth  abeve  ■  deep  Ikyor  td 

crude  sartli. 
"  III.  had  2  feet  of  fertilized  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  crude  earth 

"  ly.  contained  nothing  but  the  cmde  earth. 
Red-clover  seeda  were  sown  in  May,  and  at  the  eud  of  a  year  the 
plants  were  thinned  out  so  that  48  were  left  in  each  bos.  During 
the  subsequent  14  months  some  of  the  plants  died,  especially  in  the 
onmauured  soils,  but  there  were  harvested  by  several  instalments 
the  follomng  quantities  of  dry  hay,  and  finally  of  dry  root^  in 
grains:  — 

Hay.  DirBoota. 

I.  Wholly  fettilixed  .    .    .    .  S92  eo 

II.  Fertiliiad  on  top  ....  SIS  81 

III.  Fertilized  below  ....  439  26 

IV.  No  fertilization  .     .     .     .  4S1  SO 

The  roots  &om  the  different  hoses  differed  very  much  in  appear- 
ance. Both  the  unmaiiured  and  the  fully  manured  earths  wera 
filled  throughout  with  young,  vigorous  roots,  though,  naturally 
enough,  the  roots  were  more  abundant  in  the  fertilized  earth.  In 
box  Na  II,,  which  had  been  fertilized  at  the  surface,  there  was  a 
great  preponderance  of  roots  near  the  surfoce ;  vhile  in  No.  IlL, 
which  was  fertilized  below,  the  rooto  were  below  also,  and  it  was 
hard  to  find  any  new  roots  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil.  From 
these  esperimeuts,  Nobbe  concludes  that  the  clover  plant  practi- 
cally accommodates  itself  to  circumstances,  and  that  even  in  the  third 
year  of  ite  life,  —  whicli  was  the  year  in  which  the  roots  were  ob- 
served as  above  stated  —  clover  takes  moat  of  its  food  &om  those 
layera  of  the  soil  where  food  is  to  be  had  most  readily,  no  matter 
whether  the  layer  be  near  the  surface  or  deep  down  in  the  soil 

Stohmann  also,  having  saturated  a  quantity  of  peat  with  dung 
liquor  to  which  some  superphosphate  and  potash  salt  had  been 
added,  rinsed  away  the  excess  of  soluble  matters,  and  spread  the 
product  layer  by  layer  with  crade  peat  in  frames  or  boses  without 
bottoms,  ivhich  were  sunk  in  the  earth. 
No.    I.  had  9  inches  of  fertilized  peat  on  top  and  S  inches  of  cmde  peat  beloir. 

"    II.  had  9  inches  of  crude  peat  ou  top  and  B  inches  of  fertilized  peat  below. 

"  III.  had  6  iuclies  oF  fertilized  peat  on  top,  then  fl  inches  of  crude  peat, 
and  below  that  S  inches  of  fertilized  peat. 

"  IV.  had  fl  inches  of  crude,  t  iuchea  of  fertilired,  and  ngaio  S  inchas  of 
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Thrae  gnuns  of  Indiui  com  were  planted  in  each  of  the  boxes, 
The  young  plants  giev  normally  and  vigoiously  &om  the  very 
first,  in  boxes  Soa.  I.  and  IIL  ;  but  in  Koa.  II.  and  IV.  two  of  the 
seedlings  soon  died,  and  the  surviving  plants  bad  a  hard  strode 
until  they  reached  the  layer  of  fertilised  eaith,  when  they  suddenly 
began  to  grow  vigorously.  The  plant  in  No.  IV.  soon  fell  away, 
however,  while  that  in  No.  II.  prospered  until  it  was  ripe. 

When  the  plants  had  ceased  to  grow,  their  roots  were  examined, 
■nd  thick  mats  of  fine  tender  roots  were  found  wherever  the  fertil- 
ized peat  had  been  reached.  But  in  the  layers  of  ci-ude  peat  then 
was  nothing  but  a  few  thick  ligneous  roots,  which  seemed  to  have 
died  in  all  cases  where  they  had  not  soon  come  into  contact  with  a 
layer  of  the  fertilized  peat. 

In  box  No.  L  the  whole  surface  layer  of  soil  was  filled  with  a 
mat  of  roots,  while  below  the  suriace  layer  there  was  nothing  but 
some  remains  of  toots  which  had  perished  in  trying  to  penetrate  the 
layer  of  crude  peat.  In  No.  III.  there  was  a  thick  mass  of  roots 
above,  while  below,  especially  at  the  sides  of  the  box,  there  were 
a  few  individual  roote  which  bad  reached  the  third  layer,  and  had 
developed  there  so  fireely  that  the  whole  of  the  fertile  earth  was 
filled  with  a  mat  of  them.  In  No.  II.  a  few  ligneous  roots  had 
reached Jhe  fertile  soil  and  had  developed  there  freely.  In  No.  IV. 
also,  a  few  strong  roots  had  passed  throng  the  crude  peat  to  the 
thin  layer  of  fertile  peat,  and  had  completely  filled  it  with  fine 
fibres,  but  all  the  roots  soon  died  on  trying  to  penetrate  the  lower 
infertile  layer. 

Why  tome  PlanU  grow  on  Special  Soilt. 

The  tendency  of  some  plants  to  affect  special  kinds  of  soils  is  a 
fact  to  be  mentioned  In  this  connection,  though  it  has  compara- 
tively little  hearing  upon  the  question  of  selective  power  in  the 
sense  above  indicated.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  jnst  as  sea 
,  plants  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  live,  so  strand 
plants  and  the  plants  of  the  alkali  desert  are  adapted  to  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  Familiar 
examples  of  this  sort  aie  seen  in  the  use  of  salt  on  asparagus  beds, 
whereby  many  weeds  are  killed,  but  not  the  asparagus  plants.  So, 
too,  the  cocoanut  palm  can  resist  sea-water  surprisingly  ;  and  many 
plants  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  support  dry  climates,  and 
even  live  on  arid  deserts.  Witness  the  pitch-pine  trees  (Pinus 
rigida)  of  the  sand-hills  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
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It  would  b«  a  very  iiit«restiDg  study,  for  its  own  sake,  to  sacer- 
Uin  more  clearly  than  haa  beeu  done  hitherto  the  laws  which  deter- 
mine the  localization  of  species  upon  special  soils.  Among  other 
instances  of  such  localization  is  the  so-called  "  ehoe-string,"  or  lead- 
plant,  which  in  the  galena-hearing  i^on  of  Missouri  and  Illinois 
has  been  thought  to  indicate  the  presence  of  lead  ore. 

With  r^atd  to  non-corrosive  soluble  poisons,  like  barium  chlo- 
ride, for  example,  it  is  found,  in  consonance  with  the  facts  just  now 
stated,  thitt  plants  take  in  small  quantities  of  these  matters  by  way 
of  osmose,  and  then  die.  Ou  burning  the  plants  thus  killed,  no 
large  quantities  of  the  poisonous  matters  are  found  within  them, 
euch  as  would  assuredly  have  beeu  sucked  up  in  case  the  roots  had 
been  corroded  and  access  had  thus  been  opened  to  the  capillaiy 
tubes  in  the  plant. 

Importance  of  the  Chemical  Matteri  exdvded  by  PlanU. 

It  is  customary  nowadays  wholly  to  discard  the  old  notion  of 
Tull  and  of  other  intelligent  &rmers,  that  plants  are  capable  of 
feeding  directly  upon  the  finer  particles  of  soil  There  b  not,  iu 
fact,  any  evideuce  to  support  this  view,  though  from  the  analogy  of 
animal  tissues  it  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  minute  mobile  cells, 
OF  even  other  minute  solid  particles,  may  pass,  as  euch,  from  one 
part  of  a  plant  to  another. 

Of  late  yeara,  attention  has  been  directed  more  particularly  to 
the  power  possessed  by  vegetation  of  decomposing  the  inert  portions 
of  soils  by  means  of  excluded  chemicals,  as  was  just  now  described. 
This  JBct  is  mouifestly  one  of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  tu 
more  careful  and  extended  study  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  hith- 
erto. Enough  knowledge  has  been  gained  already,  however,  to 
release  chemists  from  the  not  wholly  profitable  discussion  whether 
the  soil-water,  auoh  as  is  found  running  ^m  drains,  contains 
enough  matter  in  solution  to  feed  the  crops  upon  the  land. 

Much  has  been  said,  at  one  time  or  another,  upon  this  point  by 
different  observers,  for  it  is  one  involving  so  many  obscure  condi- 
tions that  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  arrive  at  definite  conolu- 
sione  with  regard  to  it.  The  experimenta  of  Dietnch,  in  particular, 
have  shown  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  may  safely  be 
dropped  for  the  present. 

PlanU  take  Food  from  highly  Dilute  Solution*. 

It  is  still  true,  however,  that  plants  can  derive  food  from  exceed- 
ingly dilute  solutions.     Indeed,  the  experiments  ou  water  culture  go 
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to  show  that  dilute  BolutionB  are  easential  foe  the  well-being  of  the 
plant  Nofabe,  for  example,  found  that  the  vigor  of  v^etation  in 
his  experiments  diminished  both  when  the  proportion  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  the  solation  was  reduced  below  0.0  part  to  1,000  parte  ot 
water,  or  was  increased  to  2  parte  in  1,000.  In  general,  the  pro- 
portion 1  to  1,000  may  be  lemembeied  as  one  fit  to  be  used  under 
almoet  any  circumstances. 

The  power  of  plants  to  extract  food  from  exceedingly  dilute  solu- 
tions is  showu  veij  emphatically  in  the  case  of  seaweeds.  That  is 
to  say,  of  plants  which  live  in  the  midst  of  water  which  holds  dis- 
solved only  very  minute  tiocee  of  matters  so  impottant  as  phos- 
phoric acid  OT  even  potash.  The  iodine  also  which  sea  plants 
contain  must  evidently  be  taken  by  them  fh>m  the  water  in  which 
they  grow ;  but,  as  Otto  has  shown,  there  cannot  be  as  much  as  luie 
part  of  iodine  in  thirty  million  parts  of  the  water. 

The  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  by  land  plants  is  hardly  less 
surprising,  though  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that 
the  acid  Is  always  taken  from  solutions  so  dilute  as  the  soil-water  is. 
That  it  is  sometimes  taken  ^m  highly  dilute  solutions  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Birner  and  Lucanus  on  well-water  as 
mentioned  on  a  previous  page.  Ten  million  pounds  of  the  water  in 
question  contained  no  more  than  I  ^  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  yet 
this  water  supported  a  crop  that  bore  twice  as  much  grain  as 
was  got  from  plants  grown  in  an  ordinary  field  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

In  all  such  speculations  as  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
contents  of  the  soil-water  may  be  continually  renewed  as  &st  as  the 
plants  remove  them.  The  soil  is  not  only  a  great  storehouse,  more 
or  less  filled  with  plant  food,  but  it  is  likewise  a  workshop  in  which 
food  is  incessantly  undergoing  change  and  transformation. 

It  might  be  argued,  for  instance,  that  the  good  effects  obtained  by 
irrigating  a  mowing-field  with  brook-water  are  due  solely  to  the 
&uA  that  the  grass  plants  absorb  the  almost  infinitedmally  minute 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  other  ingredients  which  the 
water  has  brought  to  the  land ;  or  it  might  be  urged  that  the  wator, 
after  having  given  up  il^  original  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  to  the  gmss, 
immediatoly  acts  upon  the  soil  to  dissolve  out  new  quantities  of 
plant-food  and  to  carry  them  to  the  plants.  In  this  way  it  might 
be  possible  for  one  and  the  same  store  of  water  to  act  over  and  over 
again  upon  the  soil,  and  to  carry  much  food  from  it  to  the  crop. 
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But  it  may  equally  well  be  tni^  tfaat  the  influence  of  matten  die- 
aolved  iu  the  origioal  brook-wotei  has  been  exerted  indirectly  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  grass.  The  chief  part  of  the  phosphoric 
acid,  fat  example,  fouud  in  the  inigated  crop,  may  perhaps  have 
oome  from  the  soil,  whence  h  has  been  brought  out  by  subetancee 
held  dissolved  iu  the  water,  or  excluded  by  the  plant,  acting  upon 
inert  compouada  in  the  soiL 

Probshly  all  these  supposed  methods  of  supplying  plant-food 
may  and  do  occur  simultaneously,  and  it  is  to  such  complex  conaid- 
eiatiouB  as  these  that  must  be  referred  the  modes  of  action  of  many, 
if  not  of  moBt  manuies.  Hence  the  necessity  of  conaideiing  cue- 
fully  what  kinds  of  chemical  action  occur  naturally  in  soils,  before 
proceeding  to  discuas  any  one  special  kind  of  fertilizer,  or  trying  to 
flxplain  the  cauaee  of  the  bene6t8  which  are  commonly  ohta^wd  on 
applying  it  to  the  land  for  the  use  of  crops. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

sons  AS  CHEMICAL  ACENTB. 

AiJ.  kinds  of  soils,  not  even  excepting  drifting  sands,  poaaeaa 
much  chemical  activity.  Thb  fact  may  readily  be  illnatrated  by 
tbe  simple  experiment  of  digesting  ammonia-water  with  clay,  and 
seanhing  for  ammonia  in  the  filtrate.  Little  or  none  of  it  will  be 
found  there.  One  way  of  trying  the  experiment  would  be  to  cut 
off  the  bottom  of  a  lai^  bottle,  which  could  tbeo  be  secured  in 
a  vertical  position,  mouth  downward,  and  loosely  plugged  at  the 
mouth  by  pushing  down  a  tuft  of  cotton  into  the  throats  On 
filling  the  body  of  the  bottle  loosely  with  clayey  loam  that  has 
been  slightly  dampened,  but  not  wet,  and  pouring  small  quantities 
of  dilute  ammonia-water  upon  the  earth  until  liquid  b^ins  to  drip 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  it  will  be  found  that  this  liquid  is 
little  more  than  mere  water.  By  operating  in  this  way,  it  has  been 
proved  that  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia  may  be  retained  by 
clay,  and  that  ordinary  agricultural  eoils  do,  in  an  analogous  way, 
act  chemically  upon  a  great  variety  of  compound  substances. 
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The  apporatoa  jost  described  is  well  suited  for  studying  the  sub- 
ject in  detail.  For  example,  i£  a  number  of  inverted  bottomless 
bottles  were  to  be  charged  nearly  full  with  sifted  loam,  and  if  there 
were  to  be  poured  upon  the  loam  highly  dilute  solutions  of  various 
soluble  salts,  such  as  might  occur  in  small  quantity  in  any  good 
soil,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  Epsom  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  and  salt- 
petre, —  it  would  be  found,  ou  examining  the  first  portions  of  the 
filtrates,  that  they  contained,  respectively,  not  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
hut  the  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  potash ;  not  sulphate  of  soda, 
but  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  potash ;  not  nitnte  of 
potash,  but  the  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda. 
BoMti  are  Jixed  and  Add  by  the  Soil, 

In  each  of  the  cases  specified,  the  bases  of  the  salte  which  wen 
employed  would  be  retained  by  the  loam,  i.  e.  by  chemical  agents 
which  lurk  in  it,  while  lime,  or  some  other  base,  would  be  removed 
from  the  loam,  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric  or  the  nitric  acid 
of  the  salts  that  were  contained  in  the  original  solutions. 

If  the  experiment  were  to  be  varied  by  pouring  a  solution  of 
phosphate  df  potash  or  silicate  of  potash  upon  the  earth,  it  would 
be  found  that  both  the  phosphoric  and  the  silicic  acids  would  be 
retained  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  base  potash,  because  these  par^ 
ticular  acids  form  insoluble  compounds  by  uniting  with  certain 
substances  with  which  they  come  in  contact  in  the  earth. 
■  One  good  way  of  trying  experiments  upon  the  fixing  power  of 
soils  is  to  put  a  known  weight  of  dry  soil  in  a  bottle  together 
with  a  measured  quantity  of  a  solution  of  known  strength  of  the 
substance  to  be  examined,  —  sulphate  of  potash,  for  example;  to 
shake  the  mixture  at  intervals  for  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks ;  and 
finally  to  subject  to  analysis  a  measured  fraction  of  the  clear  liquid. 
The  analysis  will  show,  not  only  how  much  of  the  potash  of  the 
salt  taken  has  been  absorbed  and  "  fixed  "  by  that  amount  of  earth, 
but  what  kinds  and  amounts  of  bases  have  been  set  free  or  pushed 
out  from  the  soil  by  the  potash  which  has  taken  their  place. 

As  the  result  of  many  experiments,  it  has  been  proved  that  all 
good  soils  can  and  do  decompose,  to  a  certain  point,  the  solutions 
of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  salts,  in  sucli  wise  that  the 
metals  or  bases,  together  with  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids  if  they 
be  present,  are  retained  in  the  soil,  while  nitric,  chlorhydric,  and 
sulphuric  acids  remain  dissolved  in  the  form  of  compounds  of  lime 
or  soda,  or  some  other  base  oi  bases  which  they  have  taken  from 
the  soil 
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It  u  to  be  obMTved  that  the  abaorption  of  one  hue  is  always 
atteaded  by  the  liberation  of  an  eqvuvalent  quantity  of  some  other 
base  or  bases;  and  any  base  which  has  been  abeorbed  may  be  set 
free  again  by  the  action  of  any  other. 

Of  course,  the  capacity  of  any  given  soil  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion ia  limited  by  the  quantity  of  active  chemical  agents  within  it. 
If  we  persist  in  ponring  either  of  the  solutions  upon  the  soil  after 
it  has  become  saturated  with  tliat  special  ingredient,  the  liquid  will 
soon  run  through  unchanged. 

Although  this  fixing  power  is  specially  pronounced  iu  loams,  — 
L  e.  in  soils,  properly  so  called,  —  it  ia  still  true  that  it  may  be  ex- 
hibited distinctly  enough  in  fragmente  of  some  kinds  of  rocks, 
notably  in  inch  as  have  been  somewhat  weathered  superficially. 
Ullik  baa  noticed  fixation  of  potash  and  of  phosphotic  acid  in 
pieces  of  compact  basalt,  and  of  certain  marls  and  ahalee. 
Fixation  it  teldom  CompUtt. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  general  fact  of  fixation  has  been 
stated  above  in  terms  so  brief  that  the  inference  might  perhaps  be 
drawn  that  the  whole  of  the  potash  is  absorbed  by  the  soil  from  the 
saltpetre,  the  whole  of  the  mi^eeia  from  the  Epsom  salt,  and  so  on. 
But  no  such  inference  would  be  correct,  since  in  point  of  foot  a  certain 
small  proportion  of  the  potash,  or  other  base,  always  escapes  fixation. 

Chemists  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  in  complex  reactiona, 
such  as  the  foregoing  must  undoubtedly  be,  and  in  general  when* 
ever  several  compounds  act  upon  one  another  in  presence  of  water, 
the  substances  not  infrequently  decompose  each  other  mntnallj  in 
such  wise  that  a  certain  part  of  the  matter  which  would  naturally, 
under  simpler  conditions,  have  become  insoluble,  does  Devertheless 
remain  diiaolved  in  the  water.  It  is  not  spedally  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  some  small  part  of  almost  any  insoluble  aubstance  that  is 
formed  in  presence  of  mixtures  so  complex  as  the  aoil  and  the  aoil- 
wster  are  known  to  be  should  be  found  to  remain  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  soil  Conversely,  from  the  very  &ct  that  fixation  is 
never  quite  complete,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  water  con  dissolve 
out  from  a  soil  a  part  of  the  potaah  or  other  base  that  has  been 
fixed  in  it. 

It  is  true,  also,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  larger  the  number  of 
bases  that  can  be  fixed  in  a  aoil,  within  certain  limits,  so  much  the 
stronger  will  be  the  power  of  that  soil  to  fix  other  kinds  of  bases 
that  may  be  bioi^ht  to  it 
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Bate*  thtu  jixeA  6y  Loam  art  aeeettibU  to  Crops, 

The  eaormous  importance  of  the  fon^ing  facts  will  be  perceived 
OB  leflecting  that  those  pCTtiona  of  the  soil-water  which  have  been 
partially  or  wholly  deprived  of  soluble  matters  by  the  action  of  the 
roots  of  plants  can  immediately  obtain  new  supplies  of  plant-food 
by  dissolving  the  siibetances  which  the  soil  has  fixed.  One  and 
the  earns  quantity  of  water  might,  in  this  sense,  act  over  and  over 
again  upon  the  soil,  and  serve  for  a  long  time  as  a  carrier  of  food 
from  the  soil  to  the  plant.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  at 
the  best  the  fixed  mattera  are  not  readily  soluble,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  water  needed  in  order  to  redissolve  them  is  not  only 
large,  but  mucb  larger  than  the  amonnt  of  water  from  which  they 
were  originally  absorbed.  That  is  to  say,  the  power  of  the  soil  to 
hold  the  fixabte  matters  is,  on  the  whole,  much  greater  than  the 
power  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  conoeivii^;  of  such  oontinuona 
solvent  action  ss  that  just  indicated,  if  only  the  fact  be  held  to 
that  each  of  the  several  substances  which  the  soil-water  oontains 
dissolved  can  diffuse  into  the  root-cells  quite  independently  of  tha 
water,  and  of  every  other  substance. 

What  e<nt»et  Fixation  ? 

The  seat  of  the  fixii^  power,  above  described,  is  found  to  leaida 
in  certain  hydrat«d  double  silicates  of  alumina  (or  iron),  lime,  and 
an  alkali  metal  that  are  contained  in  the  soiL  The  first  intimation 
of  this  &ct  appeared  from  the  researches  of  the  English  chemist 
Way,  in  1860. 

Way  prepared  artificially  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
by  dissolving  some  silica  and  some  alumina  in  septate  portions  of 
canstic  soda,  and  then  mixing  the  two  solutions.  The  precipitated 
highly  basic  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  was  then  washed 
with  water  and  subjected  to  treatment  with  various  saline  solutions. 
By  means  of  a  salt  of  lime.  Way  found  that  be  could  remove  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  soda,  and  obtain  a  silicate  of  alumina  aud 
lime.  By  means  of  a  potash  salt  he  could  remove  the  soda,  and 
obtain  a  silicate  of  alumina  aud  potash. 

By  means  of  magnesia  salts,  also,  and  of  ammonia  salts,  double 
ailicatee  containing  these  basse  were  obtained.  But  with  the  am- 
monia salt  it  was  not  possible  to  replace  more  than  one  third  of 
the  soda,  or  other  soluble  base,  by  ammonia. 

Way's  results  were  severely  criticised  by  Liebig  —  very  UQJustly, 
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as  it  then  appeared  to  moat  chemiata  inteTested  in  the  subject,  and 
very  unwisely,  aa  it  has  aince  proved.     The  great  merit  of  Way's 
leaearch  haa  been  made  only  the  more  conepicnous  in  propottion  aa 
the  aubject  has  been  moie  closely  investigated. 
Natural  Double  SUieatet  fir  Bate*  at  well  at  Artificial  SUicatee. 

Instead  of  the  artificial  ailjcatea  of  Way,  several  chemiats,  nota- 
bly Eichhom,  and  Mulder,  have  operated  upon  a  number  of  natural 
hydrated  silicates,  auch  aa  occur  in  the  minerals  known  aa  Zeolites.^ 
It  is  found  that  these  eeolitic  minerals  are  decompoaed  more  or  lees 
rapidly  by  sotutiona  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  (including  salts  of  am- 
monia), and  by  those  of  thealkaline  earths,  and  that  lime  is  dissolved 
out  from  the  zeolite,  whilo'tbe  other  base  or  bases  are  retuned  in  its 
place.  It  appears  that  the  bases  of  alkali  metals  are  fixed  in  this 
way  more  readily  than  those  of  the  alkaline  earthy  metals. 

By  reversing  the  experiment,  and  treating  the  factitious  double 
sOicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  for  example,  or  the  changed  zeolite, 
with  the  solution  of  a  lime  salt,  the  soda  will  be  eliminated  and 
lime  fixed  again ;  —  and  so  with  the  other  bases,  any  of  them  may 
be  made  to  replace  the  others  if  time  enough  be  allowed  for  the 
liquids  to  act. 

The  Fixation  of  Bate*  it  Speedy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  process  of  abeo^tion  and  fixation  of 
bases  by  the  soil  is  rather  rapid.  Way  found  that  the  fixation 
of  ammonia  was  often  completed  in  half  an  hour,  and  Uulder  baa 
stated  that  one  hour  was  sufficient  for  the  fixation  of  bases  in  his 
experiments ;  though  Feteis  observed  that  for  the  saturation  of  a 
soil  with  potash  48  hours  were  re<iuired. 

Henneberg  and  Stohmann  noticed  that  phosphoric  acid  continued 
to  be  fixed  after  the  lapse  of  2i  hours,  and  several  obaerven  havo 
urged  that  phosphoric  acid  is  often  fixed  rather  slowly.  Indeed, 
Voelcker  has  found  in  some  instances  that  the  prooess  was  not  en- 
tirely completed  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  But  it  is  hardly  proper 
to  discuss  the  fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  particular  place, 
since  it  is  known  to  depend  upon  different  reactions  from  those 
which  control  the  fixation  of  bases  such  as  potash  and  ammonia. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  bases  are  absorbed  more  repidly 

tnm  solutions  of  some  of  their  salts  than  from  others.     Potash,  for 

example,  is  absorbed  in  least  proportion  tiom  solutions  of  chloride 

of  potassium,  and  in  laigest  proportion  from  solutions  of  the  phoe- 

>  Described  in  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  114. 
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phate,  hydrate,  and  carbonate.  MoreoTer,  the  bases  are  abeotbed 
hj  the  soil  &om  etiong  Bolntdons  moie  mpidly  and  mors  compUtdy 
than  they  are  from  dilute  sohitions. 

Soilt  vary  at  to  their  Fixing  Pweer. 

Natoially  enough,  soila  vary  widely  as  to  their  absorptive  power. 
Thus  Kautenberg  found  that  different  kinds  of  soils  tested  by  him 
abeorbed  quantities  of  ajnmonia  ranging  from  7  parts  to  25.  Vari- 
ataona  snch  as  these  on  readily  explained,  by  assuming  that  more  or 
lesB  of  the  active  double  silicates  are  contained  in  one  soil  than  in 
another,  and  it  is  found  in  &ct  that,  if  a  soil  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  acids  to  remove  the  bases  which  it  holds  or  has  absorbed,  its 
fixing  power  will  be  greatly  diminished,  manifestly  through  the 
destiuctioa  of  the  effective  silicates  which  were  contained  in  it. 
By  adding  a  quantity  of  the  zeolitic  mineral  to  an  ordinary  soil, 
it  is  found  that  the  power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  and  fix  bases  is 
increased. 

Are  there  Zeolitee  in  ordinary  Soila  t 

It  is  hard  to  prove  that  there  are  really  zeolites  in  the  soil,  hut 
it  has  been  found  that  the  fixing  power  of  a  soil  ia  closely  connected 
with  the  quantity  of  alumina  and  iron  which  the  soil  yields  to 
dilntad  chlorhydric  acid,  as  well  as  with  the  amount  of  silica  art 
free  fiom  the  soil  by  the  action  of  such  acid.  Both  these  items  of 
evidence  go  to  show  the  probability  of  the  soil's  containing  zeolites, 
for  these  minerals  would  act  in  this  way  with  acids  if  they  were 
there. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  this  zeolitic  or  so-called  soluble  silica, 
it  is  necessary  to  leach  the  soil  with  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  both  before  and  after  the  treatment  with  the  diluted  acid. 
Heiden  has  in  this  way  determined  the  amount  of  soluble  silica, 
such  as  occurs  in  zeolites,  that  is  contained  in  various  soils,  and  he 
finds  from  2  to  7%,  or  more.  He  urges  that  considerable  quantities 
of  the  zeolitic  silica  ate  really  present  in  ordinary  loams,  and  that 
it  most  be  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent  of  loams.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  is  with  the  alumina  and  iron  of  these  hydrated 
silicates  that  phosphoric  acid  unites  when  it  is  finally  fixed  in  the 
earth,  no  matter  whether  it  may  have  been  applied  as  &rroyard 
mannre,  as  superphosphate,  or  in  the  form  of  some  other  variety  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

In  connection  with  his  experiments  on  natural  Esolitic  minerals, 
Unlder  prepared  artificially  a  substance  of  analogous  composition. 
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by  diuolring  hydraulic  cement  in  muriatic  add,  snd  adding  to 
tbe  sotutiou  enough  ammonia-water  to  neutraliie  the  acid.  The 
gelatinotiB  precipitate  thus  formed,  after  having  been  washed  with 
water,  was  found  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  a  double  silicate 
of  alumina,  iron,  and  lime,  beside  hydrate  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
free  silicic  acid.  On  drenching  this  precipitate  with  dilate  salins 
solutions  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  test  its  fixing  power, 
it  was  found  that,  like  the  artificial  silicates  of  Way,  this  substance 
was  competent  to  fix  potash,  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  aoda,  while 
lime  went  into  solutton  and  was  removed.  Xuldei  proved  also 
that  silicates  which  contain  ferric  oxide  (F^O^  instead  of  alumina 
(AIjO^  can  serve  to  fix  bases  of  the  alkali  metals  and  the  alkaline 
earths. 

In  geneial,  hydrated  double  silicates  exhibit  mnch  more  fixing 
power  than  silicatee  from  which  the  water  of  hydration  has  been 
expelled.  Way  showed  in  his  original  research,  thai  by  burning 
01  calcining  a  soil  its  abeorptive  power  is  diminished,  or  even  de- 
stroyed ;  and  by  exposing  bis  artificial  precipitated  silicates  to  strong 
heat,  he  destroyed  their  ability  to  react  upon  saline  solutions  ao  as 
to  fix  or  absorb  their  bases.  But  it  is  now  recognized  that,  although 
the  absorptive  power  of  soils  is  greatly  diminished  by  calcining 
them,  it  is  not  necessarily  wholly  destroyed  by  the  calcination. 

Even  coal  ashes  have  a  certain  small  absorptive  power,  and  Eichr 
bom  has  shown  that  some  anhydrous  mineral  silicates  are  acted 
upon  by  saline  solutions,  though  slowly,  and  that  the  bases  of  the 
salts  are  absorbed.  lu  one  case  recorded  by  Peters,  O.lfUl  gnu.  of 
potash  was  absorbed  by  a  natural  loam  from  a  solution  of  potosnnm 
chloride,  while  0.12  grm.  was  absorbed  by  tbe  same  loom  after  it 
had  been  burned  to  ashes. 

Incewant  Ckemieal  Action  in  Soil: 

It  is  evident  enough  from  tbe  foregoing,  that  important  change^ 
and  changes  almost  infinite  in  variety,  must  be  coutiunally  oocnv- 
ring  in  tbe  soil  by  virtue  of  reactions  in  which  the  double  silicates 
take  part  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  midwinter,  when  evoty- 
thing  is  Itozen  stiff,  it  is  certain  that  chemical  changes  are  con- 
stantly occurring  in  every  soil.  From  the  chemical  point  of  view, 
nothing  like  rest  can  be  conceived  of  in  a  mixture  so  complex  as 
tbe  loom  of  an  ordinary  field. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  tbe  constituents  of  such  earth 
are  itubjected  to  incessant  action,  counter  action,  and  change.     If 
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ejope  an  growmg  on  the  land  there  wiU  be  inanj  special  chasgea, 
dn«  to  the  activities  of  the  plant  toots,  that  would  not  occur  if  the 
field  were  lying  fidlow ;  but  alUiough  the  changes  which  the  soil 
nnde^oes  will  be  diiferent  in  the  two  oases,  there  is  email  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  fewer  of  them  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  fixation  of  bases  by  zeolites,  it  is  iiopoitant 
to  observe,  that,  although  the  compounds  formed  by  such  fixation 
give  up  a  part  of  their  alkali  to  pure  water,  and  are  consequently 
capable  of  feeding  plants  directly,  the  hzed  matters  must  be  still 
more  readily  soluble  in  carbonic-acid  water,  and  iu  the  acids  exuded 
or  azclnded  by  the  roota  of  plants.  It  may  here  be  said  that  neitlier 
qoaitt^and,  nor  kaolin,  nor  chalk,  nor  humns  from  decayed  wood, 
nor  the  hydrates  of  iron  or  alumina  —  no  matter  whether  they  be 
taken  singly  or  admixed  —  have  any  power  to  decompose  solta  and 
fix  their  bases  in  the  manner  juet  described.  2fu  more  has  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  gelatinous  silica. 

As  will  be  shown  in  another  place,  certain  double  hnmates  of 
lime,  or  what  not,  have  tiie  power  of  fixing  potash,  ammonia,  && 
in  the  soil  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  the  dooble 
eilicates.  Special  stress  is  commonly  laid  by  teachers  upon  the 
action  of  the  silicates,  because,  taking  the  world  through,  the  effl- 
cunt  eilicates  are  macb  more  abundant  than  the  humatee. 
Phytieal  Fixation,  a*  dittiitffuithed  from  Chemietd. 

Beside  the  chemical  absorptive  power  dne  to  the  action  of  dooUe 
silicates  or  double  humatee,  as  above  set  forth,  soils  have  ancthtr, 
apparently  purely  physical  power  of  absorbing  coloring  mattetB, 
gases,  and  even  saline  matters,  by  mere  force  of  adbesion  or  sur&ce 
attraction,  just  as  charcoal  has. 

Id  some  kinds  of  peaty  soils,  indeed,  it  is  found  that  this  phyai- 
eal  power  of  fixation  is  distinctly  larger  than  the  chemical  power; 
thongh  as  a  general  rule  by  for  the  larger  part  of  the  matters  fixed 
l^  soils  are  fixed  by  chemical  means. 

Examples  of  physical  absorption  by  soils  were  noticed  much  ear- 
lier than  those  which  depend  upon  chemical  action.  Naturally 
enongh,  practical  men  have  long  observed  bow  readily  bainyaid 
liquor  and  other  colored  waters  are  made  dear  and  odorless  when 
put  in  contact  with  fresh  loam  or  clay.  Several  writers  at  one 
time  or  another  have  called  attention  to  the  &ct,  and  have  dwelt 
upon  its  impoiUnce,  —  notably  Gazzeri  in  1819,  Sronner  in  183S, 
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Huxtablfi  in  1848,  and  Way  in  1850.  Manifestly  this  fixation  of 
coloring  inattei«,  etc.  by  the  soil  is  closely  analogous  to  the  fixing 
of  such  things  by  charcoal  and  by  vegetable  tissues.  There  is  an 
adage  current  in  New  England,  that  clothes  upon  which  the  fetOT 
of  the  skunk  has  fallen  may  be  "  sweetened  "  by  burying  them  in 
earth.  The  Indians  are  said  to  purify  the  carcase  even  of  the  skonk 
in  this  way,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  be  eaten  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  bones 
buried  by  dogs  remain  comparHtively  free  from  offensive  odor. 

Other  applications  of  the  same  principle  are  seen  in  the  "earth 
closet"  system  of  doodorizing  human  excrements,  and  sometimes  in 
the  use  of  loam  and  peat  upon  manure  heaps,  both  of  which  points 
will  need  to  be  discussed  in  another  chapter.  Not  only  are  color- 
ing matters  and  gases,  L  e.  fetid  exhalations,  thus  absorbed  by  tha 
soil,  but  many  soluble  chemical  substances  also. 

It  is  an  instructive  experiment  to  put  a  quantity  of  half-dried 
garden  loam  in  a  bottle  together  with  some  liquor  that  has  diaiiied 
fiom  a  dung-heap,  to  sliake  the  two  together,  and  finally  to  filter 
the  mixture.  If  a  proper  proportion  has  been  maintained  between 
the  amounts  of  loam  and  of  liquid,  the  filtrate  will  be  found  to  be 
mere  water,  almost  completely  colorless,  devoid  of  odor,  and  well- 
nigh  tasteless.  This  experiment  is  going  on  incessantly  in  nature. 
Drinking  water  as  it  flows  from  springs  or  is  drawn  from  wells  is  a 
filtrate  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  experiment.  The  experiment 
itself  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  process  employed  in  sngar  refineries, 
where  the  brown  color  of  raw  sugar  is  removed  by  filtering  solu- 
tions of  it  through  bone-black.  The  coloring  matter  adheres  to  the 
innumei'able  surfsces  of  the  particles  of  bone-black  in  the  one  case, 
and  to  those  of  the  porous  soil  in  the  other,  and  is  thus  held  fast. 
Sa/ine  Matters  fixed  by  Adhtfitm. 

As  was  just  now  said,  it  is  well  known  that,  besides  coloring 
matters,  small  quantities  of  soluble  saline  substances  can  adhere  to 
the  soil.  Even  in  the  use  of  bone  charcoal  for  purifying  symp, 
some  sugar  adheres  to  the  coal ;  and  when  other  crystalline  chemi- 
cals are  purified  by  meaus  of  this  agent,  it  usually  happens  that 
some  portion  of  them  is  lost  through  adhesion  to  the  cosL 

Numerous  observations  of  fects  of  this  character  even  as  Kgaids 
soils  are  upon  record,  and  a  considerable  namber  of  them  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Way. 

Thus  Lord  Bacon  remembers  "to  have  somewhere  read  that  trial 
hath  been  made  of  salt-water  passed  through  earth  through  ten 
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voBsels  one  within  another,  ftnd  yet  it  bath  not  loat  its  saltness  u 
to  become  potable ;  but  when  dn>7ned  through  twenty  veuek,  hath 
become  fresh." 

Halee,  in  1 739,  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Boyle  Ood&ey,  that 
"  MB-water,  beii^  filterad  through  stone  cisterns,  the  first  pint  ttiat 
runs  through  will  be  pure  water  having  no  taste  of  salt,  but  the 
next  pint  will  be  salt  as  iisuaL"  Some  allowance  must  be  made  in 
erode  experiments  such  as  these  for  the  freeh  water  or^iually  held 
in  the  pores  of  the  stones,  which  would  be  pushed  out  by  the-salt 
water  in  such  wise  that  the  first  drops  of  the  filtrate  would  be  freah. 

Beraelius  found,  on  filtering  sohttions  of  common  salt  through 
sand,  that  the  first  portions  of  the  filtrate  were  free  from  salt,  and 
Hatteucci  obserred  the  same  thing  as  regards  other  salts  beaides 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Another  Italian  chemist,  Gazzeri,  wrote  as  follows  in  1819 : 
"  Loam  and  especially  clay  take  possession  of  soluble  matters  which 
are  intmated  te  the  soil,  and  retain  them  in  order  to  give  them  by 
degrees  to  plants,  conformably  with  their  needs."  And  the  German 
horticulturist  Bronner,  in  1836,  in  speaking  of  the  clarifying  of  dung 
liquor  by  earth,  insisted  that  even  tho  soluble  salts  in  the  dui^  liq- 
uor are  absorbed  by  tho  earth,  and  held  so  strongly  by  it  that  they 
are  only  washed  out  te  a  small  extent  by  new  quantities  of  water. 

Wagemann  found,  on  filtering  acetic  acid  and  diluted  alcohol 
through  pure  sand,  that  the  first  portions  of  the  filtiatea  were  almost 
pure  water. 

As  recently  as  1878,  Roberts  has  mainteined  that  a  sandstone 
at  Liverpool,  through  which  sea-water  slowly  percolates,  exerts  an 
appreciable  infiuence  te  hold  hack  the  salt.  To  test  the  matter,  he 
prepared  cnbee  of  the  sandstene,  12  inches  square,  dished  out  on  top 
so  as  to  hold  water,  and  varnished  on  the  sides  to  prevent  leakage. 
He  dried  these  cubes  thoroughly  in  the  air,  placed  them  one  above 
another  in  a  frame,  and  poured  sea-water  upon  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  Matters  were  so  arranged  that  the  water  which  passed 
through  the  upper  cube  should  drop  into  the  cup  at  the  top  of  the 
lower  one,  while  that  which  dropped  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
cube  was  received  in  a  bottle,  for  analysis. 

Clear  water  from  the  river  Mersey  was  added  by  email  portions 
to  the  dish  of  the  upper  cube  until  drops  began  to  &11  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stone,  and  when  two  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  had  passed 
through,  the  amount  of  chlorides  contained  in  it  was  determined. 
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It  appMiod  on  this  fint  trial  that  almost  81%  of  the  oUorides  of  the 
original  Bea-water  had  been  removed  by  the  sandotoDe. 

Walei  was  then  allowed  to  filter  through  the  first  cabe  and  to 
drap  upon  the  second,  until  it  paaaed  vritbont  any  change  from  the 
original  condition  of  the  sea-water.  The  second  cabe  was  thus  par- 
tially saturated  with  the  filtrate  from  the  first  cubsy  and  sea-water 
was  added  continuously  till  it  began  to  drop  from  the  bottom  of 
the  second  cnbe,  where  it  was  collected  and  analyzed.  The  retnltt 
of  these  trials  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

PUtnU*  ftom  1 0.  It.  QnuUtr  ot  Lb 

Dtaudrturu.  Innaldoi 

1st  flltnte  . 


3d     * 

«* "*      ■ 

.    .    .    7S.« 

Sd     • 

.    .    .    TLB 

4th     ' 

.  ■  .  ei.v 

Stb    • 

.    .    .    67.4 

eth   • 

.  .  .  n.9 

7tli     ' 

.    .    .    M.8 

sth   • 

.     .     .     44.7 

lOth    * 

.     .     .     S6.B 

nth   * 

.   .   .  ai.8 

ISth     ' 

.     .     10.8 

18th     ' 

.   .   .   io.a 

lUh     • 

IB       .      . 

.     .     .      8.S 

The  last  drops  of  the  14th  filtrate  had  the  same  composition  as 
the  sea-water  showing  that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  stones  was 
exhausted.  It  appeared  that  93^  fluid  ounces  of  the  sea-water  passed 
thiODgh  the  two  cubic  feet  of  Baudstone  before  they  became  inop- 
erative as  filters,  and .  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  salts  wsre  i»- 
mored  from  the  water  that  first  passed  througL 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  fixation  of  chlorides  was  a 
mschauical  or  a  chemical  process,  Roberts  allowed  one  of  the  cubes 
of  stone  which  had  become  saturated  as  above  to  dry  in  the  air  for 
a  month,  and  then  poured  spring-water  into  the  dished  por^  as  he 
had  done  before  with  the  sea-water.  The  results  obtained  in  this 
way  are  given  in  the  table. 

Quwrtin  of  Llqixld 


'ofS^^t 

oniL 

'  i,rauid»?" 

ChloridM^l»d«L 

litfiltnta    . 

.     .     .      S4      . 

.    1B7.77) 

Sd       ' 

...      45     . 

.    122.23  fin  101  fluid 

U       ' 

...      83     . 

.    102.22) 

4Ui     ' 

.     .     .      iO     . 

.      66.S6) 

Sth     • 

...      40      . 

4. 44  Hues  fluid  0 

eth 

...      12      . 

2.21^ 
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Taking  sea-water  at  1 00  as  the  staudaid  for  comparuon,  it  ap- 
pealed that  in  the  1st  filtrate  of  24  fluid  otmcaa  there  was  an 
increaae  of  57.77  of  the  chlorides ;  and  the  3d  filtnte  ehows  that  it 
requiied  101  fluid  ouncee  of  water  to  reduoe  the  ealta  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  pares  of  the  sandstone  dnriog  the  previous  fil- 
tration of  the  sea-water  to  the  standard  of  the  original  sea-watet. 
The  6th  filtrate  shows  that  the  92  additional  fluid  ouncee  of  spring- 
water  washed  out  all  the  remaining  chlorides.  The  last  drops  of 
the  6th  filtrate  showed  onlj  a  trace  of  salts  remaining.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  fixation  of  salt  by  the  sand^ne  was  purely 
mechanical,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  chemical  action  of  the 
sandstone  upon  sea-water. 

As  t^jards  obaiooal,  it  should  be  said  that  its  power  of  retaining 
salts,  as  welt  ss  coloring  matters,  has  long  been  f«"iilj"-T  to  apothe- 
caries and  the  manu&ctureta  of  fine  chemicala. 

It  is  evident  euoi^h  that  in  some  of  the  examples  in  the  forego- 
ing list  phenomena  of  physical  fixation  were  supplemented  to  a 
greater  or  lera  extent  by  those  of  ohemical  absorption.  PracticaUy, 
the  two  kinds  of  absorption  most  constantly  act  together,  i.  e.  simul- 
teneonsly  and  side  by  side,  in  the  same  soiL  But  it  is  important 
that  the  two  conceptions  should  be  held  apart^  and  that  we  should 
try  to  distinguish  between  casee  where  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
kinds  of  absorption  would  be  likely  to  have  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence. Generally  speaking,  chemical  absorption  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  physicaL  In  other  words,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  much  of  the  potash,  lime,  magneeia,  ammonia,  and 
soda  which  plants  take  &om  the  soil  existed  there  either  in  the 
form  of  the  hydrated  double  silicates  or  of  the  double  humatos 
above  described;  and  it  is  known,  also,  that  small  quontitiee  of 
saline  matters,  such  as  plants  need,  may  be  held  in  the  soil  by 
force  of  mere  adhesion. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  fixing  power  of  soils  has  been  well 
treated  by  Professor  Johnson,  in  "How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  333.  The 
student  will  there  find  judicious  selections  from  the  details  of 
numerous  experiments. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  yet  ^^in,  that,  while  the  power  of  sand 
to  retain  salts  by  adhesion  has  doubtless  some  slight  influence  in 
preventing  the  admixture  of  sea-water  with  the  ground-water  of 
land  near  the  sea,  it  is  in  no  sense  the  prime  cause  of  the  freshness 
of  water  in  wells  dug  in  sand  near  the  shore,  as  has  been  already 
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explained.  Maaifestly  the  physical  absorptive  power  of  a  soil  will 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  porous,  and  the  power  of 
sand  must  always  be  comparatively  feeble  on  this  account,  since  the 
partidee  of  sand  are  solid  and  destitute  of  pores. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
MODES  OF  ACTION  OF  SPECIAL  MAHURB8. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  different  kinds  of  manured,  and 
the  theory  of  the  action  of  each  special  kind,  ib  is  a  matter  of  mach 
indifference  which  particular  fertilizers  are  first  chosen  as  subjects 
for  study.  It  ia  necessary  only  that  care  should  be  taken  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  simpler  instances  at  the  beginning,  and  to  proceed 
step  by  step  to  cases  which  are  more  complex.  It  needs  to  be  in- 
sisted, however,  at  the  start,  that  the  word  "simple"  is  here  used 
merely  as  a  term  of  comparison,  for  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to 
conceive  of  simplicity  of  action  on  the  part  of  any  substance  put  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  so  complex  and  variable  as  the  soil  is. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  manure  so  simple  in  its  action  that 
this  action  can  be  comprehended  at  a  glance. 

Gypmm,  or  Platter  of  Paris. 

As  an  example,  gypsum  may  be  taken,  otherwise  called  "  plaster," 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime.  This  substance  has  been 
used  as  a  fertilizer  from  time  immemoriaL  Even  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  employed  it  in  this  sense.  According  to  eeveral  French 
agricaltnral  writers,  considerable  quantities  of  gypsum  were  exported 
from  France  to  America  during  the  lost  century,  to  be  need  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  At  the  present  time,  large  quantities  of  it 
are  brought  to  I^ew  England  from  Nova  Scotis,  and  the  material  is 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  story  that  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  time  sti«wed 
gypsum  upon  a  clover  field,  so  that  the  words,  "This  has  been 
plastered,"  were  written  in  gypsum  upon  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  could  be  read  there  as  long  as  the  crop  remained  upon  the 
land  ;  i.  e.  the  plastered  clover  grew  more  vigorously  than  the  rest 
of  the  crop. 
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It  was  thon^t  at  one  time,  that  the  good  effects  of  gypeum  on 
clover  are  due  solely  to  tbe  lime  in  the  gypsum,  and  even  so  acute 
an  otservei  as  Boussii^^ult  defended  this  propositiou.  He  found 
in  fact  that  clover,  to  which  he  applied  gypsum  for  two  years  in 
succesBion,  contained  much  more  lime  than  similar  clover  which 
had  not  been  treated  with  gypsoiu.  But  more  recent  observations 
have  shown  that  Boussingaolt's  results  were  in  some  sort  excep- 
tional, and  that  the  application  of  gypeum  to  clover  does  not  neces- 
suily  surcharge  the  plant  with  lime.  Moreover,  if  clover  wen  "  a 
lime  plant,"  as  has  often  been  held,  and  if  it  were  true  that  it 
habitually  takes  much  lime  from  gypsum,  the  question  would  stiU 
be  left  to  answer.  Why  should  gypsum  be  a  better  fertilizer  for 
clover  than  lime  itself,  or  than  any  other  compound  of  liuie  I 

Another  old  idea  was,  that  gypsum  absorbs  and  fixes  ammonia 
from  the  air,  as  will  be  explained  directly.  But  these  hypotheses 
fiuled  wholly  to  clear  np  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  action  of 
gypsum  as  a  fertilizer  is  exceedingly  capricious,  and  that  its  be- 
havior upon  any  untried  soil  could  seldom  be  predicated  with  any 
certainty.  Many  years  ago  Stoeckhardt  wrote  as  follows  ;  "  The 
action  of  gypsum,  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  other  manure, 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil  and  crop,  upon  climate  and  other 
conditions,  and  is  subject  to  manifold  limitations."  And  yet,  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  gypeum  has  now  become  a  fit  subject 
for  an  initial  chapter  on  fertilizers  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
action. 

Gyptum  foreti  PoUuk  from,  the  Soil. 

The  feet  is,  that  the  experiments  of  several  different  observers, 
working  independently  of  one  another,  have  shown  that  gypsum 
exerts  a  powerful  action  in  setting  free  potash  which  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  fixed  by  the  earth,  that  is  to  say,  by  double  silicates  in 
the  earth. 

It  is  fmmd  that  the  lime  of  the  gypsum  is  fixed  in  the  soil,  while 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  goes  into  solution. 


AljOg  )  A1,0, ) 

g°      .8iO,  +  C.O,SO._SS      . 
H,0    J  H^    1 


Thus  it  happens  not  only  that  gypsum  sets  frfle  potash  (oa  well 
aa  magnesia  and  ammonia)  for  the  nse  of  the  crop,  bnt  it  causes 
potash  to  be  transferred  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  layers  of  the 
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soil,  BO  that  the  roots  oan  vnrjwhen  find  a  stoTO  of  it.  This  laai- 
mentioned  point  is  one  of  no  little  importance  in  the  case  of  deep- 
rooted  plants,  such  as  dovei  and  the  other  Leguminoeas. 

Tbeie  is  uo  lack  of  evidence  to  show  that  gypsum  really  does  act 
in  the  manner  above  stated.  For  example,  Boussingaalt,  many 
yean  ago,  strewed  gypsum  ou  one  part  of  a  cbrer  field,  and  ana- 
lysed the  ashes  of  the  plants  there  gathered,  as  contrasted  with  the 
ashes  of  olover  plants  from  a  contiguous  port  of  the  field  that  had 
received  do  gypsum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  analyses,  that 
very  much  more  potash,  and  magnesia  also,  were  taken  up  by  the 
plants  that  had  been  dressed  with  gypsum  than  by  the  others.  It 
might  be  argued,  indeed,  and  with  juatioe,  that  the  more  TigoroOs 
planU  of  the  gypsum  patch  were  able  to  take  up  more  food  than 
the  others.  But  there  will  etill  remain  abundant  ground  for  the 
etmviotion  that  tbe  gypsum  most  have  acted  upon  the  soil  to  looaan 
up  ito  constituents. 

Boussingault  himseU^  having  no  inkling  of  the  abeorptive  power 
of  soils,  which  was  not  discovered  until  some  years  after  his  experi- 
ments, was  particularly  impressed  by  the  large  amount  of  lime  in 
the  ashes  of  the  gypsum  plants  ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  wider  expe- 
rience of  to-day,  it  is  plun  that  the  great  preponderance  of  potask 
is  the  more  important  consideration.  lu  the  clover  &om  a  hectare 
were  found  the  following  quantities,  in  kilos,  of  the  eeveral  ash 
ingredients :  — 

Utrwi,  ISU.  MjWT,  18U. 

»»-«^. «™-  «^ 

Aiha^  tVee  troia  CO, 270.0  11S.0  380.0  ST.O 

Silica 2S.1  22.7  lOi.O  12.7 

Oiidra  of  Iron,  Hangsneec^  and  Alamina  3.7  H  t  O.t 

Uuie 70.1  S2.3  102.8  SIS 

HtgneaU 18.1  8.8  38.6  7.1 

PotUh B6.e  2S.7  07.3  38.6 

Soda S.4  1.4  0.S  18 

SolphnrioAdd S.3  4.4  0.0  S.O 

Phuphorlo  Adid 24.2  11.0  32.0  7.0 

CUorina lO.S  4.8  8.4  S.O 

One  important  bit  of  evidence  is  seen  iu  the  fkct  that  sulphate  of 
magnesia  acta  very  much  in  the  eame  way  that  gypsum  does,  both 
empirically  as  a  fertilizer  and  in  the  laboratory,  when  used  as  a 
means  of  setting  potash  free  from  the  hydrous  siluatsa.     Piacus 
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harvested  the  following  quantities  of  bay  per  Moigen  (=  0.631 
acre)  from  land  treated  as  stated. 

URidow  not  manured 21.4  cwt. 

Meadow  trsatad  with  gj^iauai SU.6    " 

Meadow  treated  with  salphate  of  in«ffn«iM  .  .  .  32.4  " 
And  nonierouB  trials  of  leaching  loams,  in  great  yariety,  with  a 
eolatinn  of  gypsum,  have  abown  that  much  more  potash,  magnosia, 
and  soda  can  be  extracted  by  this  eoWent  than  by  mere  water. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  obeerred  that  a  part  of  the  lime  of  the  gypsum  is 
absorbed  and  fixed  by  the  loams. 

In  Germany,  where  enormous  quantities  of  gypsum  were  formerly 
used  upon  red  clover,  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  best  season 
for  applying  the  fertilizer  is  in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  are  3  or 
4  inches  high,  and  the  earth  is  completely  covoied  with  the  young 
leaves.  And  from  the  fact  that  gypsum  acts  with  special  vigor 
upon  clover  when  strewn  upon  it  in  this  way,  it  was  supposed  by 
some  observers  that  the  clover  absorbs  the  gypsum  through  its 
leaves  as  fast  as  it  is  dissolved  by  dew  or  rain.  This  idea  is  prob- 
aUy  erroneous.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  gypsum  thus  strewn 
upon  dover  leaves  is  peculiarly  well  placed  to  enable  it  to  act  upon 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

When  dissolved  by  lain  and  heavy  dew,  the  gypsum,  or  rather 
its  solution,  would  flow  down  the  atenis  of  the  plants,  and  he 
absorbed  by  the  soil  immediately  around  them.  The  plan  of 
thus  spreading  gypsum  on  the  leaves  was  combated  long  ago 
by  De  Ibrras,  who  u^ed  that  the  best  time  to  strew  gypsum 
is  in  the  autumn,  rather  than  after  the  crop  has  started,  or  than 
in  the  early  spring  even.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  now  quite 
generally  held,  viz.  that  gypsum  should  be  applied  to  the  land 
some  mouths  before  the  crop  for  whose  benefit  it  is  used,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  time  enough  for  it  to  act  upon  the  matters  in 
the  soiL 

Admitting  that  the  chief  value  of  gypsum  depends  on  its  power 
of  setting  free  potash,  it  is  plain  that  some  little  time  will  often  be 
needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  There  is  no  longer 
any  difficulty,  moreover,  in  explnining  how  it  is  that  gypsum  some- 
times does  its  best  service  on  fairly  good  soils,  which  have  been 
well  manured  and  kept  in  good  heart,  so  that  potash  may  have 
accumulated  in  them.  Nor  is  there  any  difficnlty  in  seeing  why 
gypsum  is  apparently  so  CApricious  in  its  action ;  for  upon  soik 
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that  aro  tolerably  rich  in  fixed  potash  it  will  do  good  eervica,  while 
upon  soila  pooi  in  potash  it  will  not 

Oypaum  has  in  fact  often  been  found  useful  on  new  Isnds  of  cer- 
tain kinds  snd  c[uslitie3,^nd  on  old  fields  which  have  been  cropped 
and  fertilized  in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  not  wholly  judicious. 
It  is  often  of  great  use  in  ragiona  where  wheat  is  grown  in  alterna- 
tion with  clover,  since  by  ancouragiog  the  growth  of  the  clover  it 
acts  as  a  manure  for  the  wheat. 

But  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  gypsum  is  a  fit  manuie  neither 
for  poor  land  nor  for  regions  where  high  forming  is  practised.  It 
has  found  place  only  in  districts  where  the  methods  of  farming 
were  simple,  and  so  to  say  backward,  and  is  really  a  fertilizer  of 
timea  that  are  past.  The  action  of  gypsum  is  too  slow  and  too 
feeble  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mutleru  agriculture,  at  least  on 
larms  where  the  noil  is  highly  manured,  and  where  complex  Byetems 
of  crapping  are  practised.  Wherever  there  is  profit  to  be  got  from 
high  farming,  gypsum  would  usually  be  found  to  be  a  much  less 
efficient  fertilizer  than  potassic  manures,  used  either  as  such,  or  in 
conjunction  with  lime  or  with  leached  ashes. 

In  any  event,  gypeum  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  excitant,  rather 
than  as  a  form  of  plant  food.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  manure  of  in- 
direct action.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  seen  in  tbs  fol- 
lowing experiment  of  Heinrich.  Gypsum  was  applied,  in  contrast 
with  sulphate  of  potash,  upon  mixed  clover  and  timothy  grasa  on  a 
poor,  sandy  soil,  that  had  never  previously  borne  clover  within  the 
memory  of  man.  There  was  obtained  per  Moigen  (=s  0.631  acre) 
1,400  lb.  of  dry  crop  from  the  unmanured  land,  1,653  lb.  from  the 
gypsum  plot,  and  1,772  lb.  from  the  plot  dressed  with  sulphate  of 
potash ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  growth  of  clover,  rather  than 
that  of  the  true  grass,  was  favored  by  the  gypsum. 

Of  course,  gypsum  can,  and  does,  supply  plants  with  lime  and 
snlphur  in  cases  where  the  plants  need  more  of  these  things  than 
can  be  found  already  in  the  soil ;  but,  considered  as  a  manure  of 
direct  action,  it  has  infinitely  less  significance  than  bone-meal,  guano, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  the  like,  which  actually  give  to  the 
plant  substances  which  are  lacking  in  the  soil. 

Gypsum  is  said  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  in  moist  than  in  dry 
climates,  though  it  is  taught  that  the  soil  on  which  it  may  be  placed 
should  be  neither  heavy  nor  wet.  It  is  thought  to  be  good  prac- 
tice to  strew  gypsum  at  a  moist  time ;  and  it  is  plain,  in  any  event, 
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that  ths  soil  should  be  moist  eiiough  to  permit  and  faciJitate  the 
actioa  of  the  sulphate  upon  the  potassic  sihcate.  Moreover,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  can  hardly  fiiil  of  having  considerable 
influence  upon  this  reaction,  for  the  decomposing  action  of  the  sul- 
phate will  be  more  or  less  rapid  and  complete,  not  only  according  as 
the  soil  is  wot  or  dry,  but  according  as  it  is  light  or  heavy,  mellow 
or  stiff.  In  soils  not  properly  aerated  that  are  rich  in  organic 
matter,  the  sulphate  will  bo  reduced  to  calcium  sulphide  (CaS). 
Oyptutn  favort  Clover. 

As  was  said  before,  gypsum  seeme  to  be  best  fitted  for  use  upon 
leafy  crops,  particularly  upon  clover  and  the  other  kinds  of  legu- 
minous plants.  Indeed,  it  came  long  ago  to  be  regarded  in  some 
aort  as  a  special  manure  for  clover,  just  as  potash  compounds  are 
nowadays,  as  will  be  shown  on  another  page.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  ohservation,  that  the  application  of  gypsum  to  pastures 
and  mowing-fielda  favors  the  growth  of  white  clover. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  that  clover  is  a  lime  plant,  and  that 
sulphate  of  lime  is  good  for  it  on  this  account,  Knop  has  remarked, 
that  it  is  in  one  sense  hardly  fair  to  regard  clover  as  a  plant  spe- 
cially giatefiil  for  lime.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation,  that  all 
leaves  contain  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  lime ;  and,  as 
clover  is  a  leafy  plant,  a  good  deal  of  lime  ia  taken  from  the  soil  by 
a  crop  of  it.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  need  of  the 
entire  plant  is  especially  lime. 

In  other  words,  if  there  be  applied  to  the  clover  plant  all  the 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  it  can  dispose  of,  the  chances 
are,  that,  as  soils  go,  it  can  usually  get  out  of  the  earth  all  the  lime 
it  will  need. 

It  ia  noteworthy  that  the  chemical  efficacy  of  gypsum  depends  as 
much  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  it  as  upon  the  lime.  It 
is  sulphate  of  potash  that  goes  into  solution  when  the  gypsum  acts 
upon  the  soil.  ^  It  ia  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  is  formed  when 
moist  gypsum  acts  upon  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  manure  or  in  the 
SoU,  or  when  gypsum  acts  upon  humua  or  other  porous  component 
of  the  soil  which  has  charged  itself  with  ammonia  by  absorption. 
So  too  some  of  the  sulphur  in  the  gypsum  is  consumed  as  plant- 
food,  ae  well  as  the  lime. 

Action  of  Gyptum  on  Ammonium  Carbonate. 

So  many  statements  are  to  be  fonnd  in  old  works  on  agricultural 
chemistry  relating  to  the  power  of  gypsum  to  absorb  and  retain 
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Kmmooia  bom  the  air,  that  this  point  deoerves  to  be  mentioned, 
although  it  can  no  longer  be  coneiderad  as  of  importance.  It  ia 
now  known  that  in  oidtnat;  aii  then  is  next  to  no  amoionia  to  be 
absorbed.  In  hone  atablee  and  aheep  stalls,  it  is  trae,  tbe  use  of 
gypsum  in  this  sense  may  sometimes  be  appropriate.  Butit  is  to 
be  lemembeied,  that  the  gypsum  must  be  moist  in  oider  that  the 
desiied  reaction  shall  occur. 

CaSO,  +  (NH,),CO,  =i  CaCO,  -|-  (NHJ.SO^ 

In  case  dry  powdered  gypsum  and  solid  ammonium  carbonate  be 
stirred  blether,  the  odor  of  the  ammonium  salt  will  continue  to  be 
perceived.  But  if  water  be  poured  upon  the  mixture,  the  odor  will 
c«ase ;  and  on  filtering  the  moist  mass  there  will  be  found  in  the 
filtrate,  not  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  the  non-volatile  sulphate  of 
that  base,  while  insolnble  carbonate  of  lime  remains  on  the  filter. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  gypsum  must  be  mobt  if  it  is  to  be  of 
use  as  an  absorbent  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  or  upon  a  dung-heap. 

Oypeum  may  often  do  good  upon  some  kinds  of  soils,  in  that, 
like  other  calcium  compounds,  it  can  act  to  improve  their  mediani- 
cal  condition  by  causing  tbe  finer  particles  to  flocculate  or  graaulato, 
as  will  be  explained  under  the  heads  of  Lime  and  Common  Salt 
Bat  for  this  paxticular  purpose  lime  would  usually  be  a  better  mate- 
Tial  to  apply  to  the  land  than  gypsum. 

Gypmnt  may  preterve  Dwtff. 

Sereral  observers  have  noticed  that,  when  gypsum  is  mixed  with 
decaying  organic  matters,  it  acts  as  a  preservative,  and  that  tbe  loss 
of  nitrc^n  from  the  materials,  as  fne  nitrogen  gas,  is  lessened. 
Morren  has  observed,  moreover,  in  eiperiments  where  6%  of  gyp- 
sum was  added  to  blood,  bone-meal,  and  horn-meal,  that  tike  decay- 
ing matters  remained  sligfatly  acid  and  lost  considerably  less  of 
their  nitrogen  than  when  they  were  allowed  to  ferment  either  by 
tbemselves  or  admixed  with  earth.  In  the  absence  of  gypsum,  the 
materials  became  alkaline  and  evidently  fermented  in  a  differant 
way.  Eoenig  and  Kiesow,  on  tbe  contrary,  who  stirred  up  bone- 
meal  or  flesh  with  gypsum  and  water  to  a  pap,  and  allowed  the 
materials  to  ferment,  found  that  they  became  alkaline,  and  that, 
while  consideisble  quantities  of  ammonia  were  formed  and  retained, 
the  gypsum  wholly  prevented  a  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Wolff  packed  cow  manure  together  with  200  grams  of  gypsum 
in  a  box  of  one  cubic  foot  capacity.  The  mixture,  which  weighed 
12,723  gnuns  at  fint,  was  left  for  13  months  in  a  north  room,  in 
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coutnst  vitli  BeTeral  eimilar  boxes  that  contained  eithei  aimple  cow 
nunuTe  or  mixtures  of  maDure  and  other  preservatives.  The  loss 
of  weight  from  the  plastered  manure  wag  slightly  less  than  that 
&om  the  mere  manure,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  oiganic  matter  te- 
mained  undecompoeed  in  the  plastered  box;  but  it  was  noticed  that 
tiie  rotted  manure  contained  a  decidedly  smaller  proportion  of  solu- 
ble o^anio  matters,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  insoluble  nitrogen 
compounds  in  cases  where  gypsum  had  been  used,  than  where  none 
of  it  was  present. 

The  inference  was  that  the  gypsum  speedily  combined  with  cer^ 
tain  soluble  organic  matters  in  the  manure,  and  made  them  insolu- 
ble, and  so  tended  to  preserve  the  manure  and  the  nitrogen  in  it,  or, 
at  the  least,  to  hiodei  decay.  As  Wolff  remarks,  some  of  the  mat- 
teiB  thus  fixed  by  the  gypsum  are  precisely  those  which  would 
naturally  ferment  and  decay  most  readily  if  left  to  themselvea 

Heidan  finds  that  waste  phosphatic  gypsum  (see  beyond)  from  su- 
perphosphate works  is  even  more  effective  than  ordinary  gypeura  for 
preeerving  manure.  He  strewed  the  phosphatic  gypsum,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  on  the  dung  and  in  the  troughs  of  a  cow  stable 
at  the  late  of  2.2  lb.  per  diem  for  every  1,100  lb.  live  weight  of  the 
ftnimal'ti  From  July  to  October,  inclusive,  there  was  produced 
27,600  lb.  of  manure  containing  6,650  lb.  of  dry  matter,  and  after 
IS  weeks  there  was  still  found  in  the  dung-beap  24,260  lb.  of  this 
i&anare  and  4,S75  lb.  of  dry  matter.  The  loss  of  moist  manure 
was  12%  and  the  loss  of  dry  matter  17.2%;  while  in  a  similar  trial 
with  manure  to  which  no  gypsum  was  added,  but  which  hod  been 
carefully  kept  in  compact  faeaps,  the  loss  from  the  moist  manure 
was  20}%  and  from  the  dry  matter  36%.  When  ordinary  land 
plaster  was  used,  the  heap  of  fresh  manure  lost  6.7%  of  its  weight 
in  15  weeks,  and  21^%  of  its  dry  matter. 

During  the  16  weeks  22%  of  the  original  nitrt^n  was  lost  from 
the  plain  manure,  while  only  6%  of  that  in  the  manure  treated  with 
the  phosphatic  gypsum  disappeared.  In  other  words,  the  phosphatic 
gypsum  reduced  the  loss  of  dry  matter  one  half,  and  that  of  the 
nitrogen  nearly  four  timee.  It  was  noticed  that  the  temperature  of 
the  plastered  dung-heap  remained  comparatively  low,  and  this  fact 
migfot  of  itself  explain  the  small  amount  of  decomposition. 

In  dung  liquor  that  bad  been  mixed  with  the  phosphatic  gypsum 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  12^%,  while  &om  mere  dung  liquor  66  and 
70%  of  the  nitrogen  went  to  waste.     It  was  manifest  that  the  gyp- 
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n  acted  both  to  fix  ammonia  aud  to  pievent  decay  of  nitrogenous 


Troschke,  on  the  other  band,  noticed  very  considerable  losses 
both  of  diy  matter  and  of  nitrogen  in  manure  that  was  kept  three 
months  aft«r  having  been  treated  with  gypsum  or  with  kaioit  In 
the  case  of  gypsum  the  loss  amounted  to  19%  of  the  dry  matter 
and  32%  of  the  nitrogen ;  while  with  kainit  the  loss  of  dry  mat- 
ter waa  20%  and  that  of  nitrogen  10%.  A  strong  odor  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  given  off  from  the  heap  that  contained 
the  gypsum. 

It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  use  of  gypsum  for  preserving 
manure  must  be  subject  to  various  limitations.  The  experience  of 
piactical  men  with  regard  to  it  points  also  to  this  conclusion,  for  in 
some  instances  it  has  served  them  an  excellent  purpose,  while  in 
others  it  has  failed  to  justify  itself. 

Christiani  published  years  ago  the  results  of  experiments  in 
which  potatoes  dressed  with  plastered  manure  gave  a  much  better 
crop  than  was  got  from  the  same  amount  of  manure  which  had  not 
been  tieated  with  gypsum,  and  similar  resulte  have  been  teport«d  by 
Eiohhom,  Didieur,  and  other  observers.  But  no  very  encouraging 
results  were  reached  in  trials  that  were  made  in  Prussia  some  years 
since,  by  different  persons,  to  test  the  practical  utility  of  strewing 
gypsum  on  fresh  cow  manure  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2J  lb.  of  land- 
pkster  to  100  lb.  of  the  fresh  dung. 

.  It  did  not  appear  to  the  ]>eopl(!  who  tried  theee  experiments  that 
there  was  any  particular  use  in  employing  the  gypsum  in  this  way. 
For  although  it  waa  noticed  in  several  instances  that  the  gypsum 
seemed  to  delay  the  fermentation  of  the  dung,  it  was  thought  and 
ai^ed  that  the  farmer  has  already  other  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  result  which  are  cheaper  than  the  use  of  gypsum. 
Strewing  of  Gyprum  in  Stabla. 

But  though  possibly  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  direct  addition 
te  the  manure  heap,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  gypsum  scattered 
on  moist  places  in  horse  stables  and  cow  stalls  may  do  excellent 
service  by  checking  the  fermentation  of  the  urine,  and  by  absorbing 
some  of  the  odors  which  arise  from  it.  For  this  purpose  it  baa 
been  extensively  used  in  many  localities.  Heiden  has  found,  by 
direct  experiment,  that,  on  mixing  2  or  3%  of  gypsum  with  stable 
manure  that  contained  ammonium  carbonate,  much  of  the  latter  waa 
arrested.     (Compare  Kainit,  under  Potash  Compounds.) 
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Some  Soili  ajtd  Wateri  eoiUain  Gypntm. 

It  u  to  be  observed  that  many  soils  aa  in  BostOD  and  its  immedi- 
ata  vicinity  naturally  coutain  more  or  leas  gypsum.  This  natural  ^ 
gypaam  is  derived  from  several  sources.  Maiiy  nxica  contain  iron  ^ 
pyrites,  and  where  this  mineral  comes  in  contact  with  air  it  chaises  C^ 
to  soluble  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  latter  is  in  its  turn  decompoeed  '-^ 
by  lime  salts  in  the  soil,  with  formation  of  gypsom.  ^ 

All  those  ingiedienta  of  plants  and  animals  which  contain  sul- 
phur give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  as  they  rot  in  the  ^ 
soil,  or  they  form  gaseous  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  subae-  S 
quently  oxidized  in  the  air  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  thus  ^ 
formed  is  carried  down  by  rain  to  form  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  soil,  (l, 
So  too  with  the  snlphurous  acid  which  results  from  the  burning  of  ^ 
coaL  Thna  it  is  that  ibe  yearly  waste  of  the  sulphate  which  goes 
to  sea  in  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers  is  made  good.  ^ 

The  "hwd"  water  of  very  many  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  -.; 
owes  its  hardnees  to  the  fact  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  sulphate  of 
lime  ia  held  dissolved  in  it.    The  "  scale "  which  forms  in  steam- 
boilers  and  "  water.backa  "  fed  with  such  water  is  sulphate  of  lime, 
just  as  the  scale  of  marine  boilers  is. 

Besides  the  qnarriea  of  gypsum  from  which  the  chief  supply  of 
this  fertilizer  is  drawn,  there  are  several  subordinate  sources  which 
ore  worth  mentioning.  When  sea-water  or  the  water  of  saline 
springs  is  evaporated  to  obtain  common  salt,  considerable  quantities 
of  gypsum  are  deposited.  Sometimes  this  deposit  is  raked  from 
the  vats  and  thrown  away,  and  at  other  times  it  ia  sold  as  a  manure. 
In  the  manu&ctnre  of  soda-water  and  some  other  effervescing 
drinks,  powdered  marble  ia  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  set  free 
carbonic  add  gas,  but  the  residue  is  acidified  gypsum,  and  it  may 
be  had  of  the  apothecaries  or  makers  of  soda-water  for  the  asking. 
So  too,  the  refuse  of  the  workers  in  stucco  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  of  stereotypers,  dentists,  and  other  persons  who  make  plaster 
casts. 

In  the  aggregate,  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  material  is  thrown 
away  daily  in  a  city  like  Boston.  All  stucco-work  and  the  cor- 
nices around  the  interiors  of  rooms  contain  more  or  less  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  so  does  the  mixture  with  which  masons  repur  cracks 
■ia  ordinary  plastering. 

The  spent  Ume  of  gas-works  contains  much  gypsum,  especially 
after  the  material  has  been  allowed  to  weather;  and  so  do  the  ashes 
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of  some  kinds  of  peat  and  some  Icinds  of  bituminooa  ooal,  u  well 
as  wood  Mhsa,  and  even  anthracite  aehee  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  Gennany  of  late  years  larye  quantities  of  gypsum  that  con- 
tains tiac«s  of  phosphate  of  lime  have  been  as  good  as  given  away 
by  the  manufacturers  of  high  grade  superphosphate  of  lime,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  substance  the  gypsum  is  formed  incidentally, 
as  a  waste  product.  In  the  Rhine  region  this  waste  gypsum  is 
held  to  be  worth  no  more  than  29  cents  the  long  ton,  as  it  lies  in 
heape  at  the  works,  and  less  than  twice  this  price  when  put  upon 
railway  cars  at  the  cost  of  the  manufacturer. 

Gj/ptum  cu  on  Oxiditing  Agttd. 

Ther«  is  yet  another  mode  of  action  of  gfpeum  which  may 
properly  he  mentioned  here,  though  there  will  be  occasion  to  lefet 
to  it  more  particularly  hereafter,  vir.  Its  oxidizing  power.  Sul- 
phate of  lime,  CaSO^  ia  a  substance  that  contains  a  coneiderahle 
amount  of  oxygen  (almost  half  its  weight),  and  it  gives  up  this 
oxygen  rather  easily  to  many  other  substances.  Hence  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  port  of  the  good  effect  of  gypsum,  when  em- 
ployed as  a  fertilizer,  may  be  due  to  this  oxidizing  power  brought 
to  bear  upon  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  substances  iu  the  soil 

Oypsum  is  commonly  used  at  the  rate  of  200  or  300  lb.  to  the 
acre,  —  about  as  much  as  a  man  can  conveoientiy  scatter  from  his 
hand  in  walking  across  the  field. 


CHAPTER    X. 

PHOSPHATIO   FERTILIZER& 

Pbobpoatb  of  lime,  a  substance  which  has  acquired  great  com- 
mercial importance  in  recent  years,  is  a  fertilizer  of  a  very  different 
order  &om  gypsum,  and  one  of  much  greater  consequence.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  substance,  for  the  term  "phosphats  of 
lime"  includes  such  well-known  fertilizers  as  bone-meal,  bone-ash, 
bone-black,  iuperphosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  rock,  such  as  ia 
found  in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Canada,  and  in 
many  foreign  localities,  and  the  phosphatic  guanos,  anch  as  those 
of  Baker's  Island,  Jarria  Isknd,  and  Howlond's  Island  in  the  Pa- 
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dfie,  Bud  Navaasa,  Sombrero,  Aves,  and  the  otfasr  gosno  iabuids  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Bone*. 

It  will  be  well  fint  of  all  to  conaider  traoes,  both  as  to  theii  me- 
chanical and  their  chemical  cumpoaition.  If  a  bone  ia  aoctked  lot 
gome  time  is  dilute  muriatic  acid,  there  will  be  left  a  tough  elaetie 
masB  of  organic  matter,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  original  bone.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  bone  be  bumad  thoroughly  in  the  fire,  there 
will  be  l«ft  a  friable  earthy  subetance,  known  as  bone-ash,  which, 
though  free  from  any  trace  of  the  elastic  matter,  may  also  exhibit 
the  original  shape  of  the  bone. 

By  the  procees  of  burning  all  the  carbonaceooa  or  other  "or- 
ganio"  portions  of  the  bone  have  been  oonTerted  into  gaseons  pro- 
ducts, which  disappear  in  the  air;  while  by  the  action  of  the  acid, 
in  the  previous  experiment,  the  earthy  portion  of  the  hone  simply 
went  into  solution.  The  bone-earth  thus  held  diasolved  may  readily 
be  recovered  by  neutralizing  the  acid  solvent  with  an  alkali,  such 
OS  anunonia  or  lime. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  thus  stated,  that  bones  are  composed  of 
two  distinct  sahstances  which  interpenQtrat«  one  another.  There 
is  as  it  were  a  skeleton  of  the  earthy  matter,  which  is  called  phos- 
phate of  lime,  or  bone-earth,  and  a  fiesh  of  the  organic  matter,  which 
is  called  oesein ;  sometimee,  though  leas  properly,  it  is  called  gelv 
tine.  The  term  "collagen"  inclndes  ossein,  as  well  aa  other  animal 
ntatters,  which  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  glue  or  gelatine 
by  long^»ntinued  boiling  with  water.  This  organic  matter  amoanta 
to  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  original  bone. 
Bone-ath. 

Aa  regards  the  action  of  them  two  components  of  bone,  in  case 
they  were  applied  to  the  land  as  manure,  a  strictly  methodical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  wonld  seem  to  require  that  the  merits  of  bone- 
aah  should  be  discussed  in  the  fiist  place,  since  the  action  of  this 
substance  must  evidently  be  simpler  than  that  of  bone-meal,  inas- 
much aa  the  asb  is  in  no  wise  complicated  by  the  presence  of  organic 
matter. 

It  will  be  enough,  however,  to  say  of  it  in  this  place,  that  bone- 
aih  is  probably  dissolved  by  carbonic-acid  water  in  the  soil,  and 
amveyed  directly  to  the  plant ;  or  that  the  solution  is  first  decom- 
poeed  by  compounds  of  iron  or  of  alumina  in  the  soil,  and  that  the 
iron  or  alnminam  phoapfaate  thns  formed  is  dissolved  in  ita  turn 
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either  by  carbonic-acid  water  oi  by  exudations  from  roots,  and  eo 
conveyed  to  the  plant.  But  bone-ash  is  not  much  used  as  a  manuie 
nowadays,  for  it  is,  in  most  soils,  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  bone- 
meal,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  could  be  used 
with  profit  in  some  cases.  And  it  is  true  that  pretty  much  all  that 
can  be  said  of  bone-ash  may  be  said  as  well,  and  more  conveniently, 
undet  the  head  of  bone-black. 

Bone-ash  is  largely  imported  into  England,  and  to  a  small  extent 
into  New  York  ^so,  for  making  euperphosphates.  It  comes  from 
South  America  principally,  though  a  little  is  carried  to  England 
from  the  Danube.  Bonea  make  a  hot  fire,  as  was  found  long  ago 
by  the  old  navigators  who  wintered  on  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla,  and  it  appears  that  they  are  often  used  for  fuel  on  the 
treeless  plains  of  South  America.  Darwin,  in  his  Narrative  of  the 
Voyi^  of  the  Beagle,  in  describing  a  locality  on  one  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  says ;  "  The  valley  was  pretty  well  sheltered  from  the 
cold  wind,  but  there  was  very  little  brush-wood  for  fuel.  The  Qiia- 
choB,  however,  soon  found  what,  to  my  great  surprise,  made  nearly, 
as  hot  a  fire  as  coals ;  this  was  the  skeleton  of  a  bullock  lately 
killed,  from  which  the  fleah  had  been  picked  by  the  carrion-hawks. 
They  told  me  that  in  winter  they  often  killed  a  beast,  cleaned  the 
flesh  from  the  bonee  with  tbeir  knives,  and  then  with  these  same 
bones  roasted  the  meat  for  their  suppers."  Inasmuch  as  it  is  much 
more  compact  and  manageable  than  bones,  —  besides  being  more 
concentrated  in  the  chemic^  sense,  —  bone-ash  can  be  transported 
comparatively  easily.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  be  brought  on  the 
backs  of  mules  from  places  somewhat  distant  from  tide-water,  in 
r^ons  where  carriage  is  so  difficult  that  it  might  cost  more  than 
the  bonee  would  be  worth  to  bring  them  out  as  such. 
Bont-meal. 

Bime-moal  differs  from  bone-ash  very  materially,  because  of  the 
ossein  which  it  contains.  This  ossein  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
flesh.  It  is  in  fact  a  highly  nitrogenized  substance  ;  and  all  tbat 
can  be  said  of  the  nitrogenized  manures  will  apply  to  it. 

When  bone-meal  is  buried  in  moist  earth,  the  flesh-like  ossein 
soon  putrefies,  and  yields  ammonia  or  some  other  assimilable  nitro- 
gen compound,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  crop,  provided  it 
be  growing  upon  a  soil  that  contains  plenty  of  potash,  and  the  other 
kinds  of  plant-food.  But  besides  acting  by  virtue  of  its  nitrogen, 
the  ossein  is  valuable  as  an  easily  putrescible  organic  substance,. 
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which  helpe  somewhat  to  dissolve  the  bone-euth,  both  b;  means  of 
the  carbonic  acid  which  results  &ain  its  decomposition,  and  by  the 
aolTent  action  of  the  other  products  that  are  formed  from  iL 

Bon&-meal  is  ased  particularly  for  turnips  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
other  roots,  for  tobacco,  and  for  potatoes.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  it  is  used  for  hoed  crops  rather  thau  for  grain.  In  connec- 
tion with  some  potassic  manure,  it  is  an  excellent  top-dressing  for 
mowing-lands  and  pastures  that  are  not  too  dry. 
Bone-meal  and  Wood  Aihe$, 

Many  timers  living  in  N^ew  England  hare  found  that  mixtures 
of  bone-meal  and  wood  ashes  serve  them  an  excellent  purpose  when 
used  as  substitutes  for  fELnnysrd  manure.  On  good  land,  the  mate- 
rials are  applied  at  the  rate  of  600  oi  600  lb.  of  bone-meal  to  the 
acre,  together  with  16  to  26  or  30  bushels  of  the  ashes,  though 
sometimes  on  mowing-fields,  especially  such  as  are  in  urgent  need 
of  refreshment,  as  many  as  40  bushels  of  ashes  ore  used  with  the 
bone.  OocastonaUy  the  bone-meal  also  is  applied  with  a  more  liberal 
hand,  even  to  the  extent  of  1,000  lb.  to  the  acre.  The  mixing  of 
these  materials  is  easily  accomplished  by  putting  them  in  a  "  manure- 
spreader"  wagon,  layer  by  layer,  taking  care  not  to  load  into  the 
wagon  at  any  one  time  more  of  the  two  fertilizera  than  will  be  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  land  at  the  rate  which  has  been  determined 
upon  beforehand. 

Efieact/  of  Sone-meal. 

According  to  Saxon  experience,  and  Saxony  has  soils  that  are 
commonly  not  deficient  in  potash,  a  cwt.  of  fine  bone-me^  is 
worth  as  much  as  20  or  30  cwt.  of  manure  as  obtained  from  cow 
stables.  It  has  often  been  found  advantageous  to  use  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Peruvian  guano  at  the  same  time  with  bone-meal,  and 
an  old  French  practice  of  causing  bone-meal  to  ferment  by  keeping 
heaps  of  it  moistened  with  urine  was  baaed  on  a  kindred  thought. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  mix  bone>meal  with 
superphosphate  even.  But  the  admixture  with  potassic  fertiliieia 
is  dearly  the  better  plan,  in  most  instances. 

European  writers  urge  that  bone-meal  does  its  best  service  upoa 
soils  that  are  neither  too  light  and  dry,  nor  too  close  and  wet. 
Both  air  and  moisture  are  necessary  in  order  for  the  fermentation 
and  solntion  of  the  bone-meal.  It  often  &ils  to  be  of  much  service 
on  stiff  days,  and  as  a  rule  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to  lighter 
soils,  provided  they  ore  adequately  suppUed  with  moisture.     Gener- 
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ally  Bpeakiiig,  bone-ueal  would  doubtleaa  aoswer  a  good  purpose  on 
land  newly  broken  up,  anil  rich  in  decompoeiug  organic  loattets, 
provided  the  land  were  neither  too  stiff  nor  too  dry.  So,  too,  when 
other  conditions  are  favonble^  bone-meal  will  be  likely  to  do  better 
on  land  full  of  refuse  from  a  previous  crop,  such  as  clover  stubble, 
fur  example,  than  on  land  that  has  been  closely  cropped,  as  by  flax. 
It  will  naturally  do  well  in  conjunction  with  stable  manure  used  in 
smaller  quantity  than  if  it  were  not  thus  reinforced.  In  New  Eng- 
land, it  was  reco^rnized  long  ago,  by  practical  men,  that  boue-meal 
should  not  be  applied  to  dry  soils.  It  is  esteemed  in  this  re^oa, 
however,  for  light  soils  that  are  fairly  moist. 
Varietia  of  Bonf-meal. 

Unch  might  be  said  of  the  various  kinds  of  bone-meal,  and 
of  the  methods  which  are  employed  either  for  reducing  bones  to 
powder,  or  for  preparing  them  to  Im  {powdered.  The  subject  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  careful  study;  and  it  is  wellnigh 
certain  that  the  superphosphates  which  are  now  so  prominent  will 
never  replace  bone-meal  for  all  cases,  or  drive  it  from  the  maricet 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  past  years  in  &vor 
of  converting  bones  to  the  condition  of  superphoaphate,  there  is 
hardly  any  doul>t  that  bone-meal  will  continue  to  be  iwed  aa  a 
manure,  for  it  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics  and  advantages, 
and  the  proper  ways  and  places  in  which  to  employ  it  will  no 
doubt  be  accurately  formulated  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  old  practice  of  bone-grinding  is  not  only  likely  to  peiaist,  but 
to  be  greatly  extended,  and  it  will  probably  come  to  pass  finally 
that  only  the  mineral  phosphates  and  spent  bone-black  will  be  used 
for  making  superphoephato,  and  that  all  the  bones  procurable  will 
be  applied  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  fine  powder. 

At  all  densely  populated  places,  great  quantities  of  bonea  are 
continually  collected;  and  the  working  of  them  over  into  oil, 
"ivory,"  bone-meal,  and  sometimes  gelatine,  is  a  considerable 
bnnch  of  industry,  I  am  told  that  in  Boston  the  provision  deal- 
era  commonly  get  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  for  green  bones,  —  the  lower  price  being  paid  in  case  the 
renderera  call  for  the  bones  at  the  meat-shop,  and  the  higher  price 
when  the  bonea  are  delivered  by  the  provision  dealer,  either  at  the 
works  or  at  some  central  point  in  the  city. 

The  old  method  of  crushing  the  bones  to  coarse  fragments  be- 
tween steel  rollers  has  no  longer  any  partioulai  interest,  excep^ng 
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in  80  fu  aa  it  may  still  be  employed  as  a,  pieliminary  movemant  to 
make  the  bonea  tit  to  be  grouutl  in  mills.  When  thus  cnuhed,  it  ia 
perfectly  possible  to  grind  dry  bones  between  millstones,  as  if  they 
were  gnin.  With  raw  bones  the  grinding  is  difficult,  particularly 
if  the  bones  are  fresh,  aiace  in  tbat  event  they  lubricate  the  stones; 
but  old,  dry  bones,  even  if  they  bo  raw,  cau  be  ground  to  a  satialiao- 
tory  powder  between  the  hardest  French  buhntones;  and  bones  that 
bare  been  steamed  can  be  ground  between  stones  of  almost  any  kind. 

In  Gennany,  furmeriy,  a  common  way  of  proceeding  was  to 
■tamp  the  bone^,  as  if  they  were  so  much  ore  of  copper  or  of  lead, 
i.  e.  pound  them  to  powder  beneath  a  set  uf  stamps  moved  by 
water-power.  The  stamps  consisted  of  a  number  of  long  woodttt 
pestles  shod  with  steel,  which,  by  moans  of  a  sort  of  trip-hammei 
anangement  of  cams,  were  made  to  play  up  and  down  in  an  iron 
trongfa  which  was  the  mortar,  and  into  which  the  bone*  wera 
thrown.  At  the  sides  of  this  trough  there  were  numerous  fine 
holes  ttirough  which  the  bone-meal  sifted  as  fast  aa  it  was  produced. 
This  process  bas  merit  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  The 
first  cost  of  the  establishment  ia  small,  and  the  stamps  can  be 
operated  with  bat  little  overs^^bt  wherever  there  is  a  small  fall 
of  water. 

When  the  bones  are  raw  it  is  not  easy  to  stamp  them  completdy 
to  powder,  for  portions  of  the  bone  remain  so  tough  and  elastic  thai 
they  cannot  be  broken.  This  difficidty  may  be  obviated  for  the 
most  part  by  steaming  the  bones  strongly  beforehand.  Indeed,  it 
has  long  been  customary,  in  well-regulated  establishments,  to  steam 
the  bones  before  grinding  or  stamping  them ;  or,  in  deibult  of  &cili> 
ties  for  steaming,  it  helps  matters  somewhat  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
fat  by  merely  boiling  the  bones  in  water.  After  the  steaming,  the 
bones  need  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before  the  grinding  process  is 
proceeded  with. 

Bones  from  different  parts  of  an  animal  differ  widely  as  to  their 
hardness  and  tonghnese.  It  is  said  that  ribs  and  heads  may  be 
gronnd  with  comparative  eaae,  even  when  fresh,  and  thay  an  so 
ground  near  Boston  to  be  sold  as  food  for  poultry.  But  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  grind  the  tough  leg  and  knee  bonea  of  oxen 
in  the  raw  state.  Snch  bones  can  be  ground,  it  is  true,  but  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  the  product  would  hardly  be  worth 
the  cost  of  making  it.  Hence  the  importance  of  steaming  anch 
bones  to  destroy  their  toughness. 
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'  Sour  Bones  and  Sttamed. 

Contraiy  to  what  might  be  thought  at  firet,  uid  indeed  contrary 
to  what  has  often  been  taught,  it  appears  that  the  meal  tram 
Hteamed  bones,  unless  they  have  been  very  stron^y  flteamed  to 
^extract  the  ossein,  as  bappeiis  in  some  processes  of  glne-making, 
is  leolly  bett«T  for  agncaltunJ  purposes  than  that  from  raw  bones, 
or  even  that  from  bones  which  have  beea  boiled. 

The  meal  from  raw  bones  has  the  demerit  of  containing  the  nat- 
ural fet  or  oil.  This  fat  is  not  only  uselees  to  the  plant,  but  it  clogs 
the  meal  and  hinders  it  &om  nndergoing  putreiaction  and  solution. 
It  may  even  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  fat  can  combine  with  lime  ot 
iron  in  the  soil  to  form  an  insoluble  soap,  which  then  incnists  the 
meaL  Even  in  case  a  part  of  the  fat  has  been  removed,  by  boiling 
the  bones  at  the  ordiuary  pressure  of  the  air,  the  unchanged  ossein 
of  the  meal  ferments  but  slowly,  and  the  action  of  the  manure  is 
slow. 

When,  however,  the  bones  ore  placed  in  a  close  boiler  and  sub- 
jected to  steam  pressure,  —  i.  e.  to  heat  powerful  enough  to  malt 
out  all  their  fat  and  a  portion  of  their  ossein  also,  —  then  the  bones 
sot  only  become  so  friable  that  they  can  be  cheaply  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  but  the  chemical  character  of  the  ossein  left  in  them  ia 
changed.  It  is  changed  withal  to  such  an  extent  that  the  meal 
decomposes  quickly  in  the  earth,  and  acts  as  a  quicker  and  mora 
powerful  manure  than  meal  from  raw  bones  which  bos  been  sifted 
through  sieves  of  the  same  dimensions.  As  the  German  writers 
put  it,  the  meal  from  steamed  bones  seems  to  be  "  of  a  finer  na- 
ture "  than  the  raw  meal.  It  is  true,  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  bones  that  have  been  steamed  in  this  way  may  be  two  or  three 
per  cent  less  than  that  in  raw  bone;  but  nevertheless  the  meal 
from  steamed  bones  has  practically  proved  itself  to  be  better  than 
that  from  ordinary  bones. 

Not  only  ttiat,  bnt  in  experiments  made  in  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contrasting  the  steamed  bone  with  superphosphate  made 
from  bones,  the  steamed  meal  bos  often  been  found  preferable  to 
the  superphosphate,  account  being  token  of  the  efhciency  and  the 
cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

From  the  very  ia>A  of  its  being  a  chemical  prodnct,  the  super- 
phosphate will  necessarily  cost  more  than  the  mere  meaL  In  &ct, 
while  a  ton  of  bone-meal  commonly  coste  some  $40  or  $46,  a  ton  of 
bone  superphosphate  costs  from  $50  to  $60.     But  the  bone-meal 
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contains  mora  phoeplioric  acid  thou  the  superphosphate,  bacaoee  the 
gypsum  that  is  formed  in  making  the  latter  necesaarijy  dilutee  its 
phoaphatic  constituent. 

Seveial  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  meal  &om  steamed 
bones  excelled  bone  superphosphate  ore  set  forth  on  page  344  of 
VoL  II.  of  Heiden's  "  Diingerlehre." 

Meal  &om  steamed  bone  has  finally  gained  firm  ground  in  Europe, 
nnd  in  some  parts  of  this  country  also,  both  as  against  the  meal 
irom  raw  bone,  and  as  a  special  manure  of  peculiar  merit. 

In  large  establishments,  both  the  &t  and  the  glue  obtained  from 
the  bones  are  put  to  the  ordinary  technical  uses  for  which  theae 
eabetances  are  valuable,  so  that  the  cost  of  steaming  is  more  than 
otbet;  but  in  the  case  of  small  local  stamps,  the  glue  is  usually 
neglected,  or  the  solution  of  it  is  used  directly  se  a  manure  upon 
grass  land,  or  for  the  preparation  of  compost  with  peat 

Latterly,  instead  of  steaming  the  bones,  the  fiit  is  sometimes  dis- 
solved  out  from  them  by  means  of  naphtha,  whereby  a  more  com- 
plete remoTol  of  the  fat  is  accomplished  without  changing  in  any 
way  the  ossein  or  the  bone-earth.  Indeed  the  percentage  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  is  larger  in  bones  that  have 
been  leached  with  naphtha  than  it  is  in  luw  bones,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  fat  which  has  been  removed. 

Little  local  stamps  for  preparing  bone-meal  were  not  uncommon 
in  Saxony  in  the  days  when  railroads  had  not  yet  been  built.  I 
had  myself  opportunity  to  visit  several  of  them  as  recently  oa  1866. 
They  were  at  one  time  encouraged  by  the  local  agricoltural  societies 
as  a  means  of  improving  agriculture  by  bringing  a  new  kind  of 
manure  to  the  farmer's  door,  and  of  attesting  to  him  the  utility  of 
using  more  fertilizing  materials  than  could  be  obtained  from  his 
cattle.  The  cost  of  transporting  any  article  so  heavy  as  bones  is  of 
coarse  lai^,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a  real  advantage  in  having 
auoh  local  stamps.  They  led  to  the  collection  and  use  of  many 
bones  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted,  but  nowadays  the 
work  of  grinding  bones  can  be  better  done  in  large  establishments, 
excepting  of  course  such  bones  as  each  former  may  find  time  to 
treat  for  himself,  with  alkalies,  as  will  be  described  directly. 

The  fineness  of  the  meal  to  which  bones  are  ground  is  a  very 
important  consideration.  Not  so  very  many  years  ego  it  was  the 
custom  to  use  crushed  bones,  and  an  article  is  still  sold  under  this 
name  in  Boston,  though  it  is  chiefiy  used  for  feeding  to  poultry 
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and  milcb  oowa.  But  thete  is  no  longer  any  question  that  fin* 
meal  is  greatly  to  be  pteferred  to  that  which  is  coarse.  The  finer 
the  meal,  so  much  the  more  readily  will  it  putrefy  and  dissolve  in 
the  earth,  so  much  the  more  quickly  can  the  plants  be  fed  by  it, 
and  60  much  the  sooner  and  the  more  surely  will  the  value  of  the 
crop  be  increased. 

SlouHieting  Manure*  are  ot^teUonabU. 

As  i^^rds  the  endurance  of  the  manure,  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
tinuance of  ita  action  through  several  years,  it  is  qaestionable 
whether  even  the  finest  bone-meal  ia  not  too  enduring,  or,  in  other 
words,  too  slow  of  action.        ^ 

The  old  notion,  that  those  manures  are  best  which  make  them- 
selves felt  through  a  long  series  of  years,  is  now  recognized  to  be  an 
error.  The  ad^e,  that  "  one  cannot  eat  the  cake  and  have  the 
coke,"  ia  conspicuously  true  in  agriculture ;  and  just  as  it  is  the 
port  of  prudence  in  household  or  maritime  economy  to  abstain  from 
laying  in  at  any  one  time  more  provisions  than  can  be  properly 
dispMed  of  in  a  year  or  during  a  voyage,  so  should  the  fumer 
re^in  from  bringing  to  the  land  an  unnecessary  excess  of  plant- 
food.  Such  food  is  liable  to  spoil  withal  in  the  soil,  as  well  ■• 
other  kinds  of  provisions  that  are  kept  too  long  in  store.  A  just 
proportion  of  food,  properly  prepared,  is  the  point  to  be  aimed  at 
always. 

In  general  terma,  it  may  be  said  that  an  enduring  manure  is  en- 
during only  in  BO  far  as  it  is  inaccessible  to  the  crops,  excluding,  of 
coarse,  the  caao  where  ao  much  manure  has  been  applied  that  the 
crops  cannot  possibly  consume  the  whole  of  it. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  truism,  that,  if  the  fanner  will  use  artificial 
fertilizers  successfully,  he  must  be  at  poina  to  have  them  prepared 
properly  and  bo  to  dispose  them  upon  his  fields  that  he  may  get 
back  in  the  crops,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  not  only  the  interest 
of  the  money  that  has  been  expended  in  buying  the  fertilizers,  but 
the  principal  itself.  Indeed,  most  of  the  artificial  fertilizeia  ore  so 
costly,  that  they  need  to  be  managed  with  care,  good  judgment,  and 
knowledge,  in  order  that  due  profit  may  be  got  from  them. 

So  dearly  are  the  advantages  of  qnick  action  now  lecognind, 
that  tiie  comparatively  speaking  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime  has 
oome  to  be  substituted  to  on  enormous  oxt«nt  fbr  bone-meal,  aa  will 
be  explained  directly. 
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Floated  Bom. 

One  idea  was  to  reduce  bones  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  and 
large  quantities  of  bone-flour  of  eztroordiDBty  fineness  —  so  fine 
indeed  that  it  actoallf  floated  in  the  air  —  wore  prepared  in  Boston 
some  years  since  by  the  patent  pulverising  machinery  of  Mr.  Whelp- 
ley.  The  process  consisted  in  whirling  the  bonea  i^ainat  one 
another  so  rapidly  and  forcibly  that  they  were  ground  to  the  finest 
powder,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  that  atonee  are  rubbed  down 
to  sand  or  mud  upon  a  shingle  beacb,  except  that  with  the  bouM  the 
friction  occurred  in  the  air,  instead  of  in  water,  and  that  there  was 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  d^ree  of  fineness  which  was  easily  attain- 
able, until  the  duet  actually  floated  in  the  air.  This  prodnct  was 
aold  under  the  name  of  "floated  bone,"  at  very  high  prices.  It  was 
prepared  almost  exclusively  from  raw  bonee,  in  the  belief,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  true  enough  in  respect  to  meal  so  fine,  that 
it  is  better  to  retain  in  the  meal  all  the  nitn^n  of  the  original 
hones. 

This  floated  bone  was  a  powerful  manure  well  suited  for  green- 
house horticulture ;  but  it  was  iU  adapted  for  use  in  the  field,  since, 
unless  thoroughly  admixed  with  damp  loam  before  strewing  it,  a 
large  part  of  it  blew  &r  away,  even  if  no  more  than  a  breath  of  wind 
were  stirring.  Perhaps  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  days  in  the  year 
calm  enough  to  permit  of  this  material  being  properly  scattered  by 
itself.  It  is  apt  to  float  away  into  the  air,  like  so  much  smoke. 
The  lesson  is  an  instruetive  one,  as  teaching  how  the  fineness  of 
bone-meal  has  to  be  limited  to  a  point  of  greatest  convsnienoe,  all  ' 
things  considered.  Bone-dust  so  fins  as  this  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  putrefy.  Fine  flour  of  bone  has  to  he  salted  like  so  much  fieab 
before  it  can  be  packed  in  barrels. 

Indeed,  mdSt  samples  of  bone-meal  are  salted  to  prsBerve  them, 
though  some  hone-grindars  in  this  country  are  accustomed  to  mix 
a  considerable  proportion  of  salt-cake  (or  nitr&-cake)  wiA  their 
prodncts  instead  of  common  salt.  It  is  said  that  bones  so  damp 
and  soft  —  "  wet "  as  the  term  is  —  that  they  could  not  be  bandied  or 
transported  by  themselves,  may  be  broi^ht  into  merchantable  shape 
by  means  of  this  admixture.  Doubtless  a  small  proportion  of  the 
bone  is  corroded  by  the  acid  salt-cake,  with  formation  of  a  little 
superphosphate  of  lime  at  first  and  diphosphate  of  lime  afterward. 
Hence  it  happens  that  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  bone-meal 
which  has  been  admixed  with  salt-cake  is  rather  more  soluble  than 
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that  in  pure  bone-meaL  To  countervail  this  advantage,  however, 
there  ia  less  phosphoric  acid  and  lesa  nitrogen  to  the  ton  in  the  salt- 
cake  Bpecimons,  aimply  because  the  bone-meal  has  been  diluted  by 
t^e  salt-coke. 

Orada  of  Bone-mteil. 

At  the  New  Haven  laboratory,  it  ia  customaiy  to  distiuguish  five 
gradea  of  fineness  in  bone-meal,  as  determined  by  sifting  weighed 
samples  through  four  sieves.  All  the  meal  that  passes  through  a 
sieve  whose  meshes  measure  ^  of  an  inch  is  called  "  fine,"  and  the 
nitrc^n  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  it  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
(0.18  and  $0.06  the  pound  respectively.  Whatever  passes  through 
meshes  that  are  between  ^  and  ^  of  an  inch  is  called  "  medium," 
and  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  rated  at  14  cents  and  5 
cents  the  pound,  while  everything  larger  than  |  of  an  inch  is  called 
"  coarse,"  and  its  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  rated  at  10  cents 
and  i  cents.  The  intermediate  grades  are  called  "  fine  medinni " 
and  "coarse  medium,"  and  their  fertilizing  constituents  are  rated  at 
16  cents  and  6^  cents,  and  12  cents  and  4J  cents  respectively. 

It  is  found  that,  when  bone-meal  is  adulterated  or  contaminated, 
the  foreign  matters  are  apt  t«  be  present  in  the  state  of  fine  powders 
which  pass  through  the  sieves  with  the  finer  pcitions  of  the  meal, 
during  the  sifting  process.  This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in 
mind  and  allowed  for  by  the  pucohaser  of  bone-meal  when  examining 
samples. 

Gompotition  of  Boiu-meal. 

According  to  Heiatz,  clean  dry  leg  bones  of  oxen  and  sheep 
contain  6  or  7%  of  carbonate  of  lime,  58  to  63%  of  phosphate  of 
lime  (say  283%  ^t^i)>  1  or  2%  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  {\\%  P.O.), 
about  2%  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  25  to  30%  of  organic  matter. 

Payen  and  Boussingault  found  6^%  of  nitrogen  and  8%  of  water 
in  law  bones ;  and  6J%  of  nitrogen  and  30%  of  water  in  steamed 
bonea  as  they  came  from  the  rendering  vats.  When  dry,  the  steamed 
bones  contained  7%  of  nitrogen  and  7^%  of  water. 

Heint^e  figures  aSbrd  little  evidence  as  to  the  composition  of 
bone-meal  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  for  the  quality  of  different 
samples  varies  widely.  Even  bones  themselves  vary  in  compositioQ 
according  to  the  kind  and  age  of  the  animal  from  which  they  came ; 
and  those  obtainable  in  commerce  are  sometimes  contaminated  with 
as  much  as  10  oi  12%  of  sand,  and  some  8%  of  water.  Henoe  the 
amount  of  phosphates  in  them  may  range  from  44  to  60%,  and  the 
nitrogen  may  vary  considerably  as  to  its  value. 
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According  to  S.  W.  Johnson,  th«  nltn^u  in  hard  r&w  bone  is 
considerably  more  soluble  and  decomposable  than  that  in  the  mix- 
ture of  soft  bone,  cartilage,  muscniar  tissue,  and  grease  which  makes 
np  "kitchen  bone,"  so  called ;  and  as  a  rule  the  hard  finn  bones 
contain  more  nitrogen  and  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  softer 
kinds  which  ore  wet  and  graasy .  Such  damp,  soft  bones  aie  often 
discarded  by  maniifacturers  of  bone-black  as  unsuitable  for  their 
purjMses,  and  subsequently  converted  into  bone-meal  admixed  with 
plaster  of  Fans  or  salt-^ake,  or  some  such  material,  which  has  been 
used  either  as  a  drier  or  preservative,  or  for  both  these  purposes. 
"  Kitchen  bones,"  moreover,  and  all  bones  that  have  been  gathered 
by  bone-pickera,  are  apt  to  have  sand  or  loam  adheriog  to  them,  or 
lodged  in  their  cavities ;  and  at  the  mill  itself  it  is  customary  oc- 
casionally to  throw  in  inert  matters  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  clear 
the  grinding  sur&ces. 

Besides  the  driers  and  preservatives  already  mentioned,  bone- 
meal  often  contains  email  quaiitities  of  ground  oyster-shells,  coal 
ashee,  waste  lime,  piaster  of  Paris,  coal,  or  loam.  From  all  of  which 
it  appears  that  the  terms  "  ground  bone  "  and  "  bone-meal "  are  ap- 
plied properly  enough  to  products  which  may  vary  to  no  incouaider- 
able  extent  both  as  to  their  composition  and  their  value.  There  is 
a  limit  of  tolerance,  however,  as  regards  these  extraneous  mattere, 
and  Prof.  Johnson  haa  urged  that  any  bone-meal  which  contains  leiss 
than  19%  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  more  than  5%  of  matters  insoluble 
■in  strong  acids,  should  be  regarded  as  an  adulterated  article. 
Valuation  of  the  PkoKpkorie  Aeid  m  Bone-meaL 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine  what  value  should  be  set 
upon  the  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  as  it  exists  iu  bone-meal,  because 
it  is  hard  to  say  precisely  what  value  should  be  allowed  for  the 
nitrogen  which  the  bone-meal  contains,  and  because  the  condition 
of  the  phosphate  iu  bonee  is  somewhat  peculiar,  in  that  it  is  rather 
more  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  carbouic-ocid  water  than  the 
-phoephoric  acid  iu  bone-black. 

It  is  safe  enough,  however,  to  allow  for  the  pound  of  phoephoric 
acid  in  bone-meal  a  value  eomewhat  higher  than  that  for  which  the 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be  bought  in  the  form  of  bon»«sh  or 
bone-black.  As  prices  go,  this  assumption  would  make  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  bone-meal  come  to  at  least  5  cents  the  pound,  and,  as 
was  just  now  said,  the  Xew  Haven  station  allows  6  cents  for.  the 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone-meah 
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Bone-meal,  sach  as  cin&lysis  haa  shown  to  cany  23%  of  phoapborie 
Kcid  and  i%  of  nitrogen,  can  usually  be  bought  at  $40  the  ton,  and 
the  price  of  the  nitrogen  in  it  will  appear  from  the  following  calca- 
lation.  There  will  be  in  the  ton  460  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth 
(at  $0.06)  t27.60.  But  t40  —  «27.60  =  $12.40,  as  the  cost  of 
the  80  lb.  of  nitrogen,  i.  e.  I6j  cts.  the  pound,  which  is  a  not 
unieasonable  price  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  nitrogen. 

Ji,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sample  of  bone-meal  under  consideia- 
tioD  should  contain  no  more  than  179  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2%  of 
nitrogen,  for  example,  the  price  per  ton  would  have  to  be  much  lees 
than  $40  in  order  that  the  material  should  be  fairly  profitable  to  the 
Eumer ;  for  although  the  340  lb.  of  phoephoric  acid  in  the  ton  of 
this  meal  may  be  worth  $30.40  on  the  assumption  of  6  cents  to  the 
pound,  as  before,  the  40  lb.  of  nitrogen  would  be  worth  no  mora 
than  $7.20,  eTen  if  it  were  admitted  that  each  pound  of  the  nitro- 
gen could  be  valued  at  18  cente. 

Many  years  ago  Stoeckhaidt  found,  on  comparing  all  the  field 
experiments  on  sugar  beets  that  had  been  published  in  the  ooune 
of  seven  years,  that  bone-meal  had  given  better  crops  than  super- 
phosphate in  17  experiments  out  of  32,  and  better  than  rape  cake 
in  15  out  of  30j  while  superphosphate  did  better  than  rape  cake  in 
17  trials  out  of  25,  though  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  either  of  the 
fiBrtilizers  hod  been  used  under  the  conditions  beet  suited  to  it 
Solubilitg  of  Bmte-mad. 

Voeli^er  has  determined  the  solubility  of  various  kinds  of  bone- 
meal  in  water,  as  stated  in  the  following  table.  It  appears  that 
thrae  are  wide  variations  as  to  solubility  among  different  kinds  of 
bone-meaL  The  phosphate  in  meal  from  hard  bones,  even  when 
very  fine,  is  less  soluble  than  that  &om  porous,  spongy  bones.  The 
fat  of  raw  bones  hindeis  their  solution,  and  their  decomposition 
also.  Putrefying  bone-meal  is  more  soluble  than  that  which  is 
fresh.  As  has  long  been  known,  certain  soluble  organic  maUers 
and  ammonium  salts  that  are  formed  during  the  decay  of  bone- 
meal  promote  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates  that  are  contained 
in  it. 

When  water  was  made  to  act  upon  the  various  samples  of  meal, 
there  were  found  dissolved  in  each  10,000  grams  of  the  water  the 
•pedfied  amounts  of  phoaphate  of  lime  and  of  nitrc^en. 
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of  Urn  "*«"«'»■ 

Vaiy  fina  mol  from  vttj  inxi  boDM  that  wars  nw  mnd  sra.  fim. 

oontained  Boms  bt,  Grat  extnot 0.090  l.IM 

Sams,  Mcond  extract 0.100  O.SOO 

Coanar  m«al,  ahufl7  from  hard  bonei  (raw  ai  before),  fint 

extract 0.361  1.891 

Bame,  ncoad  eitract 0.301  0.78S 

Teiy  Sue  meal  from  ooftir  bonea  (nv  ai  before),  firat 

extract 0.S99  0.898 

Same,  ucond  extract 0.299  0.S99 

SaoM,  third  extract 0.899  0.100 

Half-inch  apongy  bone,  (rae  Irom  fat,  lint  extract    .     .     .  0.800  3.SS3 

Same,  aecond  extract 0.349  0.620 

Steamed  bone-meal,  fitM  axtraut 1.397  1.000 

Same,  aacoiid  exinct O.WO  0.600 

Same,  third  extract 0.2i3  O.HIt 

Ivory  meal,  fint  extract 0.6M  0.978 

Same,  second  extract 0.8i9  0.1S9 ' 

Bones  that  had  been  atrongl]'  boiled,  residue  from  glne- 

making,  Gnt  extract 0.S98  3.ME 

Same,  second  extract 0.199  0.299 

Same,  third  extract 0.809  O.lSt 

Pntrafying  bone-me«l.  Drat  extnct 1896  i.093 

Same,  second  extract 1.497  0.700 

Same,  third  extract 0.B98  0.499 

Bone-Blaek. 

Id  oonnectioii  with  bone-meal,  or  rather  vith  bon&«Bh,  there  u 
another  product  to  be  considerad,  viz.  "  bone-bUok,"  or  bone 
chucoid.  This  substance  is  prepared  in  enormous  quantities  for 
the  use  of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  after  it  has  served  their  purposes 
it  may  often  be  bought  at  a  price  which  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  farmer.  In  the  Ticiiiit)'  of  man;  large  cities  spent  bons-black 
may  perhape  be  regarded  as  the  cheapest  souroe  of  phosphoric  acid 
for  the  farmer,  all  things  considered. 

When  bones  are  strongly  heated,  under  such  circumstances  that 
ur  has  free  access  to  them,  they  bum  to  mere  white  ashes  (bone- 
ash).  Bat  when  broken  bones  are  put  into  iron  cylinders,  to  the 
interiors  of  which  the  air  has  no  access,  and  are  there  heated  by 
fires  beneath  the  cylindere,  the  bones  are  subjected,  of  course,  not  to 
a  process  of  burning  or  combustion,  bnt  to  "  destructive  diatillation," 
and  quantities  of  gas,  water,  tarry  and  oily  matters,  and  ammoniacal 
products,  are  driven  off  from  the  bones,  while  black  bone  charcoal 
is  left  in  the  cylinders. 
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This  boDB  chatcoal  consists  of  bone-earth  moat  intimately  ad- 
mixed and  covered  with  charcoal,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
destruction  of  the  ossein  that  was  contained  in  the  original  bone. 
Flesh  bone  charcoal  is  a  very  porous  substance,  well  fitted  for  re- 
moving coloring  matters  from  liquids ;  hence  its  use  for  clarifyii^ 
brown  sugar  and  mauy  other  chemical  substances.  After  the  bone 
charcoal  has  served  the  purposes  of  the  sugar  refiners,  and  become 
"  spent,"  it  may  be  bought  at  a  low  price  for  agricultural  use. 

From  near  the  be^nning  of  this  century  until  quite  recently 
spent  bone-black,  as  it  came  from  the  sugar  refineries,  played  a  very 
important  part  iu  the  development  of  Freuch  agriculture,  notably 
on  the  western  seahoard  in  the  region  about  Mantes,  where  enor- 
mous quantities  of  the  material  were  used  much  in  the  same  way 
that  bone-meal  and  afterward  superphosphate  of  lime  were  used  in 
England  during  the  same  period.  The  sources  whence  the  French 
formers  were  supplied  with  this  fertilizer  were  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  their  own  engar-houses,  for  during  many  years  spent 
bone-black  was  regularly  imported  into  France  both  from  America 
and  from  Russia,  to  be  used  directly  for  agricultural  purposes. 

This  prejudice  of  the  French  formera  in  fevor  of  using  bone- 
black  nther  than  bone-meal  was  peculiar.  At  first  sight  their 
practice  seems  to  have  been  not  wholly  iutelligeut,  though  some- 
thing may  no  doubt  be  said  in  favor  of  it  Unquestionably,  in  the 
beginning,  when  spent  bone-black  of  super-excellent  quality  could 
be  had  from  their  own  refineries  almost  for  the  asking,  the-French 
did  well  to  UBO  that  substance  freely.  The  only  point  questionable 
is  the  propriety  of  their  afterwards  using  an  inferior  kind  of  bone- 
black,  and  continuing  to  use  it  so  long  as  they  did,  instead  of  bone- 
meal  or  superphosphate. 

Still,  it  should  be  said  that  bone-black  was  used  iu  France,  not 
for  high  farming,  such  as  in  England  justified  the  use  of  the  more 
costly  bone-meal  and  bone  superphosphates,  but  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  buckwheat,  which  is  a  crop  of  very  low  value,  compara- 
tively and  commercially  speaking.  It  may  well  be  true,  that  for 
this  particular  purpose,  and  for  the  time  and  locality  in  question, 
spent  bone-black  may  have  been  better,  all  things  considered,  than 
either  bone-meal  or  superphosphates.  I^ow  that  plain  superphos- 
phates are  to  be  had  at  cheap  rates  in  France,  they  are  said  to  be 
largely  used  by  the  buckwheat  farmers.  In  any  event,  the  hutory 
of  the  use  of  bone-black  in  France  teaches  a  very  instructive  lesson, 
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which  tha  student  will  do  well  to  consider,  aa  set  forth  in  the  woiks 
of  Bobierre  and  Malaguti. 

Bone  chaiGoal,  when  freshly  prepaied,  contaios  no  oi^oic  mattai 
that  ia  useful  to  plants.  It  would  be  valuable  as  a  manuie  only 
because  of  the  bone-ash  which  is  contained  in  it.  As  in  bone-ash 
proper,  so  in  bone-black  the  bone-earth  is  bo  open  and  porous  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  finely  divided  and  apt  for  the  solvent  action 
of  plant  roots,  or  of  chemical  eubstauces  in  the  soil-watei.  But  as 
with  bone-ash,  so  here  the  absence  of  the  easily  putreecible  flesh- 
like ossein  makes  the  material  less  soluble  and  less  valuable  as  a 
manure. 

But  the  bone-black  used  in  French  agriculture  was  not  the  freshly 
prepared  charcoal  On  the  contrary,  it  consisted  of  various  residual 
products  obtained  at  the  sugar-houses  after  the  boue  charcoal  had 
served  its  purpose  of  clarifying  and  decolorizing  syrup.  These  pro- 
ducts differed  considerably  both  from  the  original  charcoal  and  from 
one  another,  accordingly  as  blood  had  ot  had  not  been  used  by  the 
refiners  as  an  adjunct  to  their  processes  of  clarification.  Where 
blood  was  used,  the  spent  bone-black,  admixed  with  the  coagulum 
of  the  blood,  might  contain  as  much  as  8  or  10,  or  even  li%  of 
nitrogeo,  though  generally  speaking  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  was 
no  more  than  perhaps  a  third  of  these  amounts.  Such  matsrials  as 
these  were  manifestly  fit  to  be  put  into  competition  with  bone- 
meaL 

Nowadays  the  sugar  refiners  prefer  to  use  bone  charcoal  in  a 
rather  coarse  condition,  like  fine  gravel  -  but  formerly  it  was  much 
more  finely  powdered,  and  was  consequently  more  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural use.  There  can  still  be  obtained  from  sugar  refineries  small 
quantities  of  coagulated  blood,  admixed  with  various  impurities  de- 
rived from  the  raw  eugar,  together  with  a  little  bone-black.  This 
substance  is  a  powerftil  and  valuable  nitrogenlz^d  manure,  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
refinery ;  but  the  amount  of  it  is  small,  and  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  spent  black  of  former  days,  such  as  is  now  under 


In  any  event,  even  when  no  blood  ia  mixed  with  the  syrup, 
bone-black  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  mucilaginous  nitrogenii«d 
matters  from  the  solution  of  brown  sugar,  so  that  the  black  may 
contain  after  use  one  per  cent,  or  perhaps  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
nitrogen }  and  the  French  farmers  could  formerly  buy  black  in  this 
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condition  aa  well  as  that  which  was  more  highly  nitrogeni»d.  It 
ia  noteworthy  that,  among  other  things  absorbed  from  sugar  aoln- 
tions  by  the  charcoal,  there  is  often  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble 
compound  of  lime,  and  an  unknown  organic  acid. 

According  to  Malaguti,  writing  in  1857,  the  spent  bone-black 
from  the  refineries  of  Nantes  generally  contained  some  2  or  3%  of 
nitrogen,  &om  54  to  60%  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  4  or  C%  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  The 
Rnseian  and  American  blacks,  as  eold  in  Nantes  at  that  period, 
contained  hardly  as  much  as  1  %  of  nitrogen,  but  they  contained  70 
or  80  %  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  8  or  10  %  of  carbonate  of  lima. 
Pho»phaU  and  Carbonate  of  Lime  ineon^xttiik. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  this  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  in  bone- 
aah  also,  tends  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  fertilizers.  For  siooe 
carbonate  of  lime  is  more  readily  soluble  than  the  phoepbBt«  in 
carbonic-acid  wat«r,  it  protects  the  phosphate  from  solution  so  long 
as  there  ia  any  of  it  left  in  the  soil  to  use  up,  or,  so  to  say,  neutral- 
ize the  solvent.  Warington  found  that  a  very  small  amount  of  the 
calcic  carbonate,  comparatively  speaking,  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  solution  of  the  phosphate.  From  a  mixture  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, carbonic-acid  water  at  first  dissolved  the  carbonate  accom- 
panied by  only  a  trace  of  phosphate ;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
carbonate  had  been  gradually  removed  that  the  phosphate  &eely 
entered  into  solution. 

French  writers  upon  agriculture  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
inaiet  that  neither  bone-black  nor  any  other  form  of  phosphate  of 
lime  abould  ever  be  applied  to  a  Geld  wliich  has  been  recently 
limed.  They  urge  that  bone-black  has  always  been  found  to  be  com- 
paratively useless  upon  soils  naturally  calcareous ;  and  they  argue, 
as  was  just  said,  that  the  lime  carbonate,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
and  the  other  ooids  in  the  soil,  will  hinder,  or  even  prevent,  these 
solvents  from  acting  upon  the  phosphates.  In  point  of  fitct,  it  has 
been  demonstiated  by  experiments  made  in  eeveral  laboratories, 
that  from  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  carbonic 
acid  will  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  lime  first,  and  will  not  much  act 
upon  the  phosphate  of  lime  so  long  as  there  is  any  of  the  carbonate 
presenk 

S^iaU  Bont-UaeJc  it  now  pntctieaUy  Ifon^iirogmout. 

It  is  a  \oD^  while  since  those  varieties  of  spent  bone-blaok  that 
were  admixed  with  nitrogenous  matters  could  be  obtained  in  large 
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qnantitiea,  as  for  many  yean  it  bu  been  the  custom  of  sugai  refin- 
ers to  "  Tevirify  "  the  spent  black,  as  the  tenn  is,  and  so  use  it  over 
■ad  OTST  again.  To  this  end,  the  spent  black  ia  put  again  into  the 
inn  cylinders,  and  redistilled,  as  if  it  wore  the  fiesh  bone.  Some- 
times the  material  is  digested  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  after  the  dis. 
tillation,  in  order  to  make  it  more  porous  by  dissolving  out  carbonate 
of  lime  and  a  part  of  the  bone-ash  from  the  charcoal ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  eoda  to 
dissolve  out  gypsum  which  accumulate;  in  the  pores  of  the  coal  and 
ol<^  them ;  but  usually  the  distilled  product  ia  simply  sifted  sad 
the  finest  powder  discarded. 

It  is  this  fine,  practically  non-nitrog«nou8  powder  that  ooosti- 
tates  the  spent  bone-black  which  is  procurable  nowadays.  When 
of  good  quality,  it  may  contain  some  30%  or  so  of  pboaphorio  aoid, 
SB  will  be  shown  directly.  The  foreign  blacks  analyzed  by  Mala- 
guti,  as  abore  stated,  had  perhaps  been  revivified,  or  nsed  without 
.  any  additiim  of  blood,  while  the  Piench  blacks  appear  at  that  time 
not  to  have  been  levivified  at  &U,  eo  quick  was  Uie  demand  for  the 
spent  material  among  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  Probably 
the  practice  of  revivi^ing  bone-black  was  not  adopted  by  the  sugar 
refiners  at  Nantes  so  early  or  so  generally  as  it  was  in  other  coun- 
tries. Since,  looking  from  the  sugar  boiler's  point  of  view,  bone- 
black  Buffers  a  certain  amonnt  of  deterioration  every  time  it  ia 
mriTifled,  the  refiners  formerly  were  probably  not  unwilling  to  sell 
ibt  material  after  it  hod  been  redistilled  a  certain  number  of  times, 
particularly  in  oases  where  there  was  a  good  demand  for  the  spent 
black  to  be  used  as  a  manure.  But  in  large  manufiwturing  eatab- 
Ushments  it  is  so  important  to  have  all  the  processes  of  manufacture 
systematized  and  methodized  to  the  utmost,  that  the  practice  has 
finally  become  general  to  use  the  bone  charcoal  over  and  over  agun 
■0  long  as  it  oan  be  used,  with  repeated  revivifications,  and  to  dis- 
card only  that  which  has  become  utterly  worn  ont,  viz.  the  fine 
eiftings. 

In  the  French  practice  it  was  the  fine  nitrogenized  black  above 
described  that  was  found  to  be  especially  effective  for  the  growth  of 
buckwheat,  and  it  was  for  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  bone-black  aold  at  S^antee  was  used. 

French  writers  recommend  that  the  coarse  varieties,  which  con- 
tain little  or  no  nitrogen,  should  he  applied  to  land  newly  broken 
np ;  the  argument  being  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  acid  pro- 
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ducts  resnlting  from  the  decompoaition  of  the  vegetable  matter  will 
dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime.  Malaguti  even  kid  stress  upon  the 
action  of  the  sugar  which  the  French  spent  black  held  in  its  pores. 
According  to  this  chemist,  and  his  argument  ia  perfectly  reasona- 
ble, a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  dried  blood  will  not 
piodnce  so  good  a  result  when  used  as  a  manure  as  a  quantity  of 
spent  bone-black  equally  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime  and  nitrogen,  for 
the  small  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  spent  black  will  fermeut  in  the 
soil,  and  produce  acetic  and  lactic  acids,  and  the  like,  by  which  the 
phosphate  of  lime  will  be  made  soluble,  and  available  as  plant-food. 

Bone-black,  even  moie  emphatically  than  bone-meal,  was  regarded 
as  a  lasting  manure.  The  good  effects  of  the  application  of  it  could 
be  seen  and  felt  for  seveml  years.  But  as  has  been  said  already 
when  speaking  of  bone-meal,  this  slowness  of  action  is  in  one  sense 
an  objection  to  the  use  of  any  manure.  It  is  not  well  for  the 
farmer  to  Lave  his  capital  lying  dead  in  the  earth  for  several  years. 
When  a  high-priced  manure  is  applied  to  the  soil,  it  is  in  some  sort 
a  necessity  of  the  case  that  a  quick  profit  must  be  returned. 

Hence  it  happened  in  England,  and  iit  the  other  countries  where 
agriculture  is  well  advanced,  that  bone-black  was  never  much 
esteemed,  and  that  even  bone-meal  fell  at  one  time  into  compara- 
tive disuse.  It  is  on  this  account  that  even  in  Prance  bone-black 
has  finally  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  latterly  beeo  superseded  in 
good  part  by  superphosphates  which  are  now  regarded  in  that 
country  ae  almost  a  specific  for  buckwheat. 

Beside  the  sugar  refineries,  there  is  another  very  subordinate 
source  of  bone-black  at  some  iron  founderies,  where  ground  bone  is 
used  for  case-hardening  small  castings.  The  bone  being  distilled  in 
the  process,  bone-black  is  left,  which  is  often  thrown  away  or  to  be 
had  at  a  low  price. 

Spent  bone-black  is  so  much  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers  in  this  country  tlian  most  kinds  of  rock  phos- 
phate are,  that  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated,  before  it  is 
sold  to  them,  with  inferior  kinds  of  phosphate  rock  suitably  ground 
and  blackened. 

Campontion,  of  Bone-black. 

According  to  Morfit,  spent  bone-black  from  sugar  refineries  oon- 
tMns  58%  phosphate  of  lime  {=.  2SJ%  phosp.  acid),  9%  carbonate  of 
lime,  I9JS  (1)  carbon,  and  i%  sand.  I  have  myself  found  in  a 
sample  procured  firom  a  sugar  refiner  in  Boston  30%  phosp.  acid, 
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6%  carbon,  and  2j%  sand.  Wolff  gives  the  average  composition 
of  it  as  29%  phosp.  acid,  S%  organic  matter,  10%  sand,  8%  vrater, 
and  0.7%  nitrogeD. 

Monier  contrasts  iresh  and  spent  black  as  foUows :  — 

Fratb.  Sput 

PhoaphaM  of  lime 81.0  76.6 

C&rUiiMte  of  lime 5.1  16.0 

Nitrt^nons  carbon 10.5  4.0 

SiUca,  etc 8.*  ■          4.6 

Weber,  in  Germany,  who  analyzed  some  30  samples,  several  of 
vhioh  were  fresh,  unused  blacks,  reports  from  50  to  82%  of  ter- 
phospbate  of  lime,  5  to  10%  of  carbonate  of  lime,  1  to  6%  of  quick- 
lime, ^  to  2%  of  iron  oxide,  9  to  26%  of  carbon  and  water,  and  2  to 
28%  of  sand,  beside  small  quautitiea  of  sodium  sulphate  and  sul- 
phide, and  occasionally  gypaum  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Some  of 
these  soluble  impurities  come  manifestly  from  agents  used  abroad 
to  revivify  the  coal,  aa  vas  explained  above.  In  those  samples  of 
Weber's  black  which  contained  much  sand,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
added  as  an  adulterant. 

Hoffmanu,  also,  in  Germany,  found  in  10  samples  of  spsnt  bon»- 
black,  several  of  which  were  of  very  poor  quality,  from  11  to  34% 
of  phosphoric  acid,  5  to  25%  of  sand  and  inert  matters,  I^  to  6%  of 
organic  matter  (]  carbon),  0.08  to  0.91%  of  nitr(^Q.  One  sample 
contained  16%  of  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  0.3%  of  gypsum ;  and  one 
was  adulterated  with  powdered  peat. 

Saptrphotphate  of  lAme. 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  fine 
bone-meal  for  the  coarsely  crushed  bones  of  former  years  has  been 
pushed  still  further,  with  the  result  that  a  very  important  branch 
of  chemical  industry  has  grown  up,  viz.  the  manufacture  of  supe^ 
phosphate  of  time  from  the  ordinary  phosphate. 

In  order  to  make  bone-earth  still  finer  than  it  oxiste  in  bone-meal, 
it  became  customary  some  yeara  since  in  England  to  treat  bones 
with  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  phosphoric 
acid  might  be  put  iato  the  earth  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  solu- 
We  in  water.  Nowadays,  not  only  bones  are  thus  treated,  but  fossil 
phosphates  of  lime  in  great  variety.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  superphosphate  now  used  is  mode,  not 
from  bones,  but  from  the  mineral  phosphates. 

Various  methods  of  treating  the  finely  powdered  phoaphatio 
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materiala  with  the  acid  have  been  employed.  One  common  way 
is  to  stir  the  two  together  in  iron  pane,  or,  better,  in  a  close  vesad 
c&lled  the  mixer.  Sometiniea  the  acid  is  heated  ezpreaaly,  to  hasten 
its  soWent  action,  though  ordinarily  the  heat  developed  by  the 
chemical  reaction  between  the  dilute  acid  and  the  phoephate  rock 
is  snfficient  for  the  manu&cturei'B  purpose. 

Close  mixers,  provided  with  suitable  abduction  fluos  to  carry  o£F 
the  gases  th^t  are  evolved,  are  specially  couvenieut  when  phoaphat«s 
that  contain  an  nnusnally  large  proportion  of  fluoridea  are  operated 
upon.  Otherwbe,  the  fumes  of  fluorine  compounds  that  are  given 
off  would  gKatly  inconvenience  the  workmen.  Great  quantities  of 
carhonic-ocid  gas  also  at«  given  off  in  some  cases,  where  the  phos- 
phate loclc  contains  lime  carbonate.  Indeed,  much  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off  even  from  bone-ash  and  bone-black,  when  theee  substances 
are  treated  with  acids. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
phosphate  rock  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  may 
be  described  as  follows.  A  thin  stream  of  the  finely  ground  pho*- 
phate  rock  is  made  to  flow  out  fixim  a  hopper  while  a  stieam  of 
ehambei  sulphuric  acid  (i.  e.  weak  acid  of  1.45-1.6  sp.  gr.,  as  it 
cornea  from  the  leaden  chambers,  and  which  has  never  had  to  bear 
any*  expense  for  concentration)  flows  down  beside  it  in  such  wise  that 
both  the  streams  fall  together  into  the  top  of  a  tolerably  lor^  caat- 
iron  cylinder,  that  is  set  in  a  slanting  position  and  made  to  revolve 
constantly  npon  its  long  axis.  As  they  flow,  or  rather  twist,  down 
through  this  slowly  revolving  cylinder,  the  acid  and  the  powdered 
mineral  become  thoroughly  admixed,  and  they  fall  out  from  the 
lower  end  in  the  form  of  a  tolerably  thick  homogeneous  pap,  which 
is  thrown  into  great  heaps,  each  of  which  contains  several  cart-loads 
of  the  material. 

In  these  heaps,  which  are  left  to  themselves  for  several  days, 
considerable  heat  is  devdoped,  thanks  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
acid  upon  the  mineral ;  and  a  great  deal  of  water  is  thus  evapo- 
rated, wheraby  whatever  acid  has  been  left  free  in  the  mixture  be- 
comes concentrated,  as  well  as  hot,  and  better  able  to  decompose 
the  rock-phosphate.  Thus  it  happens  that,  towards  the  close  of 
the  operation,  a  decidedly  strong  hot  acid  reacts  npon  the  last,  und»- 
oomposed  portions  of  the  mineral,  and  the  finished  superphosphate 
is  left  dry  and  cmmbly.  It  needs  only  to  be  crushed  to  be  ready 
for  market. 
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Weak  acid  ma;,  of  coune,  be  made  to  act  in  this  way,  uo  matter 
what  mechanical  method  is  employed  for  mixiug  it  vith  the  pow- 
dered rock.  It  is  only  neceesary  that  the  heaps  of  mixed  materiab 
should  bu  left  long  enough  for  them  to  become  hot  The  process 
is  noticeably  economical  of  fuel,  both  in  respect  to  the  couccDtration 
of  the  acid  used  at  first,  and  to  the  bringing  of  hot  strong  acid  to 
act  at  last  on  the  most  re&actory  portions  of  the  mineral. 

No  matter  what  the  details  of  the  process  may  be,  the  reaction 
depends  ultimately  on  the  formation  of  a  quantity  of  insoluble  or 
difficultly  soluble  gypsum  by  the  union  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  part  of  the  lime  in  the  phosphatic  material  The  reaction  may  be 
written  symbolically  as  follows  :  — 

8CftO,P,0,    +    2(H,0,8O,)    —     a(C»0,80,)    +   C«0, 2 H,0,PA 
(Bow  Pbap.  otlilEu.)    (Sitlph,  AeM.)  (OyiMiuii.)  (Superphmp.  of  Uio*. ) 

The  gypsum,  from'  the  formation  of  which  the  soluble  acid  phos- 
phate of  lime  has  incidentally  resulted,  remains  admixed  with  the 
soluble  phoaphate,  as  a.  mere  diluent.  It  would  be  a  considerable 
gain  for  all  parties  interested  if  some  cheap  and  easy  method  could 
be  devised  for  getting  lid  of  this  encumbrance ;  for,  as  compai«d 
with  the  value  of  the  acid  phosphate,  the  gypsum  is  of  insignificant 
worth  as  a  fertUizer,  and  the  costs  of  transporting  it  are  much  larger 
than  its  worth.  Of  course,  the  gypsum  thus  admixed  with  the 
superphosphate  may  often  do  good  service  in  the  field  by  setting 
free  potash  from  the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  crop,  and  it  has  un- 
doubtedly happened  in  a  multitude  of  instances  that  superphos- 
phates have  on  this  account  actually  given  better  crops  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  no  gypsum  had  been  present  But  whera 
potash  is  thus  needed,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  apply  it  as 
such,  or  to  buy  gypsum  on  purpose,  and  strew  it  upon  the  land. 

Uost  of  the  gypsum  in  a  superphosphate,  as  well  as  the  other 
insoluble  impurities,  might  be  eliminated  by  leaching  out  the  solu- 
ble acid  phosphate  with  water,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness.  In  this  way  pure  superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  made 
that  contained  some  60%  of  soluble  phosphoric  add,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  somewhat  costly.  There  are  cases,  however,  as  where  the 
fertilizer  has  to  be  transported  to  some  distant  and  inaccetsible 
locality,  where  it  might  be  prafitahle  to  remove  from  it  all  useless 
ballast 

In  like  manner,  a  so-called  "double  superphosphate"  is  mads 
at  Wetilar,  in  Germany,  as  follows.     Rock  phosphate,  so  highly 
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charged  vith  impurities  th&t  it  is  unfit  to  be  used  for  making  sn- 
perphoBphate.in  the  ordinary  way,  is  finely  powdered  and  stirred  up 
with  an  excess  of  highly  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  means  of  filter- 
presses,  the  dissolved  pbcspboric  acid  which  results  from  this  treat- 
ment, together  with  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  used,  is  separated 
from  the  gypsum  and  the  insoluble  impurities  derived  from  the 
original  rock,  and  the  liquid  is  hoiled  down  in  great  pans  until  it  is 
strong  enough  to  be  used  for  treating  the  better  kinds  of  rock  phos- 
phates instead  of,  or  as  an  addition  to,  ordinary  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  way  highly  concentrated  ("double")  superphosphates  are  ob- 
tained. The  gypsum,  etc,  that  remaios  in  the  Qlter-presa  is  washed 
with  water  and  sold  for  a  song;  and,  in  onler  that  no  phosphoric 
acid  shall  he  lost,  the  last  washings  from  the  gypsum  are  said  to  be 
used  instead  of  pure  water  in  the  leaden  chambers  where  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  made. 

Not  «<uy  to  mate  SvperphotphaU  from  Bont-meaL 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  mora  difGcult  to  make  a  superphos- 
phate, rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  by  treating  bone-meal  with 
sulphuric  acid,  than  it  is  to  make  it  fotm  spent  bone-black,  or  from 
bone-ash,  or  even  from  some  of  the  purer  kinds  of  mineral  phos- 
phates. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  hut  slowly  upon  bones,  unless  they  are  very 
finely  ground.  The  animal  matter  of  the  bone  tends  to  protect  the 
earthy  portions  from  solution.  In  case  the  bones  an  "raw,"  as 
the  term  is,  i.  e.  have  not  been  boiled  to  remove  fht,  so  much  the 
woise  for  the  superphosphate  maker,  for  the  fat  even  more  than 
the  ossein  tends  to  prevent  the  acid  from  actiug  upon  the  hone- 
earth.  Moreover,  both  the  fat  and  the  animal  matter  combine  with 
and  consume  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acid,  and  so  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  product ;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  make  the  product  slimy 
and  inconvenient  of  application  to  the  land. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  manufacture,  a  certain  , 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
ossein,  and  that  this  ammonia  combines  with  some  of  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  previously  formed,  with  the  result  that  the  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  reacts  upon  some  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  ihe 
mixturo,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  quantity  of  insoluble  phos- 
phate of  lime  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  ammonia.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  advantage  for  the  farmer,  in  that  the  super- 
phosphate obtained  .from  bone-meal  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
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nitrogen  in  the  partially  decomposed  ossein,  as  well  aa  some  uumo 
nia  which  has  resulted  irom  the  total  decomposition  of  the  ossein. 

As  has  been  said  before,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  demand 
for  bone-meal,  added  to  that  of  the  eugai  refiners  for  bone-black, 
will  ultimately  absorb  all  the  bones  that  can  be  procured.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  there  may  no  longer  be  any  bone  superphos- 
phate made  for  sale  excepting  such  as  has  been  made  from  bone- 
black,  or  perhaps  from  hone-ash,  or  from  bones  that  hare  been 
steamed  under  extremely  high  pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing oesein,  in  the  process  of  glue-making. 

Oompotilum  of  SuperpAoiphaiet. 

The  composition  of  really  good  ordinary  plain  superphosphates 
may  be  stated  as  follows.* 


(  Soluble 
I  Insolabls 
Baker   laUud   phosphatic    ]  Solubla 


NavaMa  f^osphat 
Carolina  rock 


S0.0 


guaao  (Heiden,  II.  SSS]    t  Insoluble       "  "  . 

I  Soluble  "  " 

"    Bone-meal j  Insoluble       "  " 

'  Nitrogen 

Superphosphates  much  more  concentrated  than  the  forgoing  may 
be  made  by  the  process  described  above,  or  by  making  sulphuric 
acid  act  upon  pure  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  ;  either  such  as 
may  be  prepared  on  purpose,  or  such  as  is  obtained  in  Europe  as  an 
incidental  product  in  the  manu&cture  of  gelatine.  It  is  possible  to 
get  in  this  way  saperphosp hates  that  contain  34  or  35%  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid.  A  certain  amount  of  superphosphate  of  a  grade 
as  high  as  this,  or  even  higher,  is  used  in  this  country  by  the 
dealers  in  fertilizeis,  for  mixing  with  other  superphosphates  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  required  standard,  or  for  preparing  mixtures  of  fer- 
tilizers, though  as  a  general  rule  bone-black  superphosphates  seem 
to  be  nsed  for  these  purposes  of  reinforcement 
Analyses  of  superphosphates  containing 

SolabU  phoephoric  acid  ...     .     32^-3.^%  and  even  iS% 
IniwlQWe       '•  "  ...        2-3%         '•  7% 

were  made  at  the  New  Haven  station  in  1883  and  1884. 

*'Host  of  the  analyses  are  Trom  tlie  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agrienltntal 
bperimeut  Station,  {$84,  p.  SS. 
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Mode  of  Action  of  SuperpKoi^uitt. 
When  a  superphosphate  is  applied  to  the  soil,  the  first  rainfall,  or 
even  the  maiature  of  the  soil,  diosolvea  the  soluble  phosphoric  add 
and  caoaei  it  to  soak  into  the  earth.  There  it  comes  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  compounds  of  iron  and  alamina,  and  is 
aneated  by  these  substances.  That  is  to  say,  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  precipitated  in  the  earth,  in  the  form,  of  phosphate  of  lime  for  the 
most  part  at  first,  and  of  the  still  more  difficultly  soluble  phosphates 
of  iron  and  alumina.  Unluss,  indeed,  the  soil  is  actually  deficient  in 
lime,  it  is  not  true,  as  some  persons  had  supposed,  that  any  of  the 
soluble  phoephorio  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  soil-water  longer 
than  a  few  days  at  the  utmost  The  tendency  always  is  toward  the 
formation  of  the  difficultly  soluble  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina. 
It  is  only  in  soils  comparatively  rich  in  lime  that  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  lar^  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  long 
even  in  the  condition  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

An  experiment  of  P.  Thenard  illustiatea  this  matter.  He  dis- 
solved some  phosphate  of  lime  to  saturation  in  carbonic-aoid  water, 
'  and  put  the  liquid  id  a  bottle  with  a  suiall  quantity  of  soil  that 
had  heeu  formed  by  the  disintegmtion  of  a  Jurassic  rock.  After  the 
mixture  had  stood  three  or  fonr  days,  no  trace  of  phosphoric  acid 
could  be  detected  in  solution.  The  whole  of  it  had  been  fixed  by 
the  earth.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  loam  was  re- 
placed by  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron.  But  since  almost  all  soils  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  iron  and  alumina,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  manures  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth  soon  after  its 
application. 

A  Mayer  digested  10  grams  of  a  superphosphate  in  SOO  cc.  of 
water,  and  added  to  the  clear  filtrate  43  grams  of  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  mixture  was  shaken  frequently,  and  tested  at 
intervals  to  determine  bow  much  phosphoric  acid  remained  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  The  following  results  were  obtained.  Three 
hundred  cc.  of  water  contained  in  solution 

Una.  or  Pta«p.  Asld. 

Before  tbe  carbonite  of  lim«  wu  added 1.20 

S  hours  liter 1.10 

34  honn  &ner    ....  1.01 

8  dsyi  after O.IS 

SI  dajp*  after O.OS 

Analogous  results  were  obtained  when  a  calcareous  soil  was  mixed 
with  the  solution  of  a  superphosphate.     It  appeared  in  fitct,  as  had 
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been  ebowu  before  by  otber  cbemists,  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
a  inperphosphate  is  only  slowly  precipitated  iu  the  soil,  even  when 
the  eoil  is  calcareous.  In  other  woids,  conaiderable  time  is  alloved 
for  the  diffueioa  of  the  phosphoric  acid  iu  the  soil  before  it  ia 
arrested. 

When  an  alkaline  carbonate,  such  aa  is  contained  in  wood  ashes, 
stable  manure,  or  dung  liquor,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  superphos- 
phate, Mayer  found  that  from  J  to  f  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
speedily  precipitated,  while  the  rest  remains  dissolved  as  an  alkaline 
phosphate,  from  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  slowly  precipitated 
when  the  solution  is  put  in  contact  with  a  calcareous  soil. 
'  On  adding  ferric  hydrate  and  hydrate  of  alumina  to  solutions  of 
phocphate  of  lime  in  carbonic-acid  water,  Waringtoa  found,  after 
some  days,  that  96  and  97  hundredths  of  the  phosphoric  acid  had 
been  abstracted  from  the  solutions  and  deposited  as  phosphate  of 
iron  or  of  alumina,  while  ^e  whole  of  the  lime  remained  dissolved. 
Superpho^haiei  art  Dutrilruting  Agentt, 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the  phosphoric  acid  which  has 
been  made  soluble  with  toil  and  trouble  is  reprecipitated  in  the 
earth,  and  is  reprecipitated  for  the  most  part  in  a  difficultly  soluble 
form,  the  precipitate  is  exceedingly  finely  divided,  and  very  thor- 
oughly disseminated.  It  ia  &i  finer  than  the  finest  bone-dust; 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  it  is  distributed  everywhere  in 
the  soil  The  roots  of  crops  are  thus  provided  with  a  continuous 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  microsoopio  organisms  which 
prosper  in  soils  where  phosphates  abound  can  everywhere  find  an 
abundance  of  this  kind  of  food. 

When  bone-meal  is  applied  to  the  soil,  there  will  always  be  left 
numberless  places  where  no  bone-meal  baa  fallen,  no  matter  what 
pains  may  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  meal  to  fine  powder  or  to 
incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  But  the  di^olved  phos- 
phoric acid  soaks  into  the  earth  in  all  directions  around  every  point 
where  a  particle  of  the  original  superphosphate  has  come  to  rest, 
and  there  is  thus  obtained  a  dissemination  of  the  manure  infinitely 
more  perfect  than  can  be  had  by  mere  mechanical  distribution. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  is  so  far  as  mechanical  dissemination  goes, 
the  bone-meal  and  the  superphosphate  are  upon  equal  terms ;  either 
one  of  them  can  be  mixed  with  the  earth  as  well  as  the  other ;  but 
the  distribution  by  way  of  solution  comes  in  as  something  additional 
and  subsequent. 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  chemioal  ohaiactei  of 
superphosphate  of  lima,  it  follows  that  thia  fertilUer  should  geDenlly 
be  applied  to  the  land  long  eaough  befoie  seeds  ace  sown  oi  young 
plants  set  out  to  allow  time  for  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  to  be- 
come fixed  111  the  soil,  so  that  its  acidity  may  be  annuUed.  More- 
OTBC,  it  is  not  well  to  mix  superphosphate  with  loam  before  spread- 
iog  it,  lest  some  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  become  fixed  iu  thia 
loam  instead  of  in  the  soil  proper. 

Whenever  it  ia  possible  to  disseminate  fertilizers  through  every 
part  of  the  soil,  as  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  superphosphates, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  roots  of  crops  caa  grow 
continuously  and  rapidly,  —  much  in  the  same  way  that  they  are 
wen  to  grow  sometimes  in  hou^e  drains,  —  without  suffering  any 
check  or  iiregolarity.  But  in  the  contrary  case,  where  the  roots 
have  to  pass  through  spaces  of  earth  free  &om  manure,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  must  necessarily  be  less  regular  and  less  rapid.  In 
the  one  case,  the  free  growth  of  the  plant  wiU  be  continuous  and 
amooth,  as  it  were,  and  in  the  other,  it  will  be  spasmodic  and 
intermttteDt. 

With  r^fsrd  to  the  manner  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  which 
has  become  fixed  in  the  earth  is  made  soluble  again  for  the  uas  of 
plants,  it  will  be  sufBcient  to  say  here,  that,  among  the  various 
means  by  which  this  result  may  be  accomplished,  the  action  of 
carbonic-acid  water  and  of  the  acid  juices  exuded  by  plant  loots  are 
conspicoous.  The  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  hereafter. 
Superpkotpfiala  may  do  Harm. 

In  using  superphosphate,  a  certun  amount  of  care  should  be 
exercised,  as  was  said  just  now,  lest  this  acid  substance  injure  the  - 
seed  or  the  young  crop.  Dr.  Voelcker  has  noticed,  in  England, 
that  when  comientratod  superphosphates  are  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, say  at  the  rate  of  500  or  600  lb.  to  the  acre,  they  may  do 
positive  harm  to  root  crops,  because  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  all  precipitated  quickly  enough.  Even  200  or  300  lb.  applied 
to  laud  poor  in  lime  may  do  harm  in  the  same  way.  By  good 
rights,  there  should  be  lime  enough  in  the  land  to  precipitate  the 
phoephoric  acid  pretty  quickly,  and  some  time  also  must  be  allowed 
for  the  precipitation. 

Signijieatux  of  Qviclc-aeting  Afanvre*. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  that  can  be  given  of  the  advantage 
of  using  manures  that  act  quickly  is  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
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English  bnnen  with  phosphate  of  lime  in  its  Tarioos  forms.  A 
hondrad  and  more  years  ago,  vheii  bones  first  began  to  be  used  in 
that  country,  they  were  applied  either  unbroken,  or,  somewhat 
later,  in  coarse  fragments,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  cwt.  to  the  acre. 
Afterwards,  when  bone-meal  came  to  be  manutactured,  6  or  7  cwt. 
of  the  meal  per  acre  were  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  dose;  while 
later  yet,  1  or  2  cwt  of  Buperphospbate  per  acre  were  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  some  soils  and  crops.  In 
other  words,  for  a  given  sum  of  money,  six  or  e^^ht  times  as  much 
land  can  be  well  fertilized  with  the  iniproTod  manure  as  was  pos- 
sible before. 

Though  specially  esteemed  fbr  tninips  and  other  roots,  and  for 
Indian  com,  it  is  said  that  superphosphates  have  been  much  used 
of  late  years  in  England  for  top-diessing  bariey,  being  a^^lied  at 
the  rate  of  200  or  300  lb.  to  the  acre.  In  the  low-lying  fen  dis- 
tricts, also,  superphosphatea  have  been  applied  with  great  advantage 
to  oats  in  the  spring. 

Superphoaphata  have  approved  Iheauelvei. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  of  course  always  a  matter  of  money 
value  and  of  comparative  efficiency  whether  the  farmer  shall  'use 
the  large  amount  of  crashed  bone,  as  above  stated,  or  the  small 
amount  of  superphosphate.  It  was  argued  at  one  time,  that,  even 
as  legaids  powdered  phosphate  rock,  it  might  perhaps  be  better  to 
apply  a  double  dose  of  the  raw  mateiial  to  the  land  than  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  acid,  the  labor,  and  the  machinery  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  superphosphate. 

The  same  amount  of  money,  it  was  said,  will  probably  do  more 
lastii^  good  to  the  land  if  it  la  applied  in  the  form  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  powdered  mineral,  than  if  the  diesaii^  be  restricted  to 
the  smaller  quantity  of  superphosphate  which  this  sum  of  money  is 
competent  to  buy  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  legarda  some  kinds 
of  soils,  notably  leclumed  maishea,  moors,  and  bogs,  that  powdered 
phosphate  rock  may  be  a  better  manure,  all  things  considered,  than 
superphosphate  of  lime.  But  for  Europe  at  least,  i.  e.  for  fertile 
districts,  the  question  has  been  decided,  long  ago,  and  most  emphat- 
ically  in  favor  of  the  superphosphate.  It  has  been  deluded  by  the 
long-conUnued  experience  of  a  multitude  of  formers,  and  their  con- 
clusion has  been  plainly  expressed  by  the  ever-incteaeing  demand 
for  Buperphoephate. 

There  an  cases,  of  course,  as  where  a  deposit  of  mineral  phoe- 
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phatefl  of  low  grade  might  exiat  in  the  neighbochood  of  a  &nn  to- 
gethei  with  luuning  water  wherewith  to  pulrerize  the  materiala, 
when  it  might  possibly  be  best  not  to  buy  supeiphoephato  of  lime, 
but  to  make  use  of  the  home  material ;  but  aii  exception  such  om 
this  is  of  small  importance,  and  does  but  tend  to  strengthen  the 
general  argument  iu  favor  of  baying  the  actiTo  fertilizer  in  most 
cases.  There  are  withal  special  situations,  soils,  and  crops,  where 
an  instructed  farmer  might  find  it  more  profitable  to  use  a  cheap 
insolable  phosphate,  rather  than  tfae  costly  soluble  product  prepared 
from  it  This  point  is  one  worthy  of  much  consideration,  thou^ 
it  relates  to  a  mere  question  of  detail  that  has  not  yet  been  ad»- 
qoately  studied. 

There  was  another  question  that  used  to  be  asked  in  all  such 
tpecnlations,  viz.  whether  it  would  not  be  bettor  economy  to  i^ply 
to  the  land  a  given  money  value  of  the  raw  matorial,  plus  a  proper 
proportion  of  some  nitrogenized  or  other  manure,  in  place  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  the  superphosphate.  But  this  queetion  would 
seem  to  have  been  answered  long  ago,  in  ao  fiir  as  good  land 
is  concerned,  by  the  common  English  practice  of  using  superphoe- 
phates-~bnt  not  the  phospbatic  guanos  with  which  the  aiipei^ 
phosphates  were  at  one  time  in  competition  —  in  alternation  with 
nitrogen  compounds. 

Plain  Svperpkotphatei. 

Plain  BUperphosphateB,  made  &ora  "iock,"or  "ash,"  or  "black," 
have  the  disadvantt^je,  as  compared  with  bone-meal,  that  they  do 
not  contain  the  fleah-Uke  nitrogenized  substance  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  bone.  Tet  in  spito  of  this  tact,  and  of 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  them,  the  use  of  plain  rock  superphos- 
phates has  steadily  gained  ground  during  the  last  40  or  60  yean. 
The  power  of  disseminating  itself  in  the  soil,  and  the  consequent 
rapid  action  of  the  euperphosphato,  is  a  point  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance than  the  cost  of  making  the  fertilizer,  or  than  the  absence  of 
nitrogenized  constituents.  It  is  an  easy  matter  always  for  the 
farmer  to  apply  some  kind  of  nitrogenized  manure,  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  fish  scrap,  or  meat  dust,  or  oil- 
cake, to  reinforce  the  superphosphate,  as  is  often  done  in  England. 
Nitrogenittd  Suprrphctphatet. 

Indeed,  the  American  market  has  long  been  flooded  with  a  great 
variety  of  so-called  ammoniated  or  nitrogenized  superphosphates, 
into  which  Hw  nitrogen  compound  has  been  already  put.     In  most 
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Ot  thue  prOducto,  the  nittogen  exists  in  the  form  of  fiah  scrap;  in 
other  cases  it  ia  in  tbe  form  of  dried  blood  or  tankage.  Som« 
specimens  contain  dried  meat,  as  obtained  from  the  o^  of  slaughtet- 
Iiouses.  Formerly  the  scrape  of  flesh  and  gristle  obtained  as  a  re- 
siduum in  the  operation  of  Teuderiog  giease  and  tallow  were  some- 
times employed ;  and  at  times  a  most  impioper  use  has  been  mule  of 
worthless  torrefied  leather  for  this  purpose.  Occasionally  some 
of  the  nitrogea  iu  tiiese  superphosphates  ia  in  the  form  of  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  ammuaia,  or  of  nitrate  of  sods,  and  in  some  of  the 
earlier  specimens  Peruvlsn  guano  was  detected.  A  few  yeaia  aiaix, 
when  nitrate  of  soda  happened  to  be  exceptionally  cheap,  a  good 
deal  of  this  material  was  used  for  reiuforcing  phosphates. 

As  a  rale,  these  so-called  ammouiated  superphosphates  are  not  to 
be  commended.  The  chief  reason  why  they  continue  to  be  made 
appears  to  be  the  ignorance  of  those  farmers  who  know  bo  little  as 
to  the  modes  of  action  of  the  chemical  fertilizers  that  they  do  not 
feel  competent  to  decide  for  themselvea  which  they  had  better  use. 

When  superphosphates  were  first  made,  bone-meal  was  the  raw 
material.  The  farmers  of  those  days  thus  became  aocuetomed  to  a 
fertilizer  which  contained  both  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and 
which  oould  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  farmyard  manure  on  many 
soils,  such  for  eaample  as  were  well  chained  with  potash  com- 
pounds. Hence  when  bone-black,  bone-ash,  and  rock  phosphates 
b^n  to  be  used,  instead  of  bone-meal,  for  making  superphosphate, 
a  feeliug  arose,  not  unnaturally,  that  some  kind  of  nitrogenized 
matter  should  be  added  to  the  product,  to  compensate  for  the  tost 
ossein.  It  was  in  those  early  days  that  PeruTian  guano  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  were  sometimes  met  with  in  superphosphates, 
which  could  then  truly  be  called  "ammouiated."  But  with  the 
advance  of  agricultural  knowledge,  superphosphates  are  nowadays 
much  more  generally  regarded  aa  distinctly  phoephatio  manures, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  such  justification  for  adding  nitn^noua 
matters  to  them  as  there  was  at  firat. 

Perhaps  one  explanation  of  the  abundance  of  nitn^enized  super- 
phosphates in  the  markets  of  this  country  may  be  found  in  the 
character  of  some  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the  South.  Many  of  them 
are  said  to  be  deep  loams  which  have  resulted  ttom  the  disintegra- 
tion uf  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  feldspathic  rocks  "in  place," 
whereby  soils  have  been  formed  which  are  rich  in  potash  and  well 
adapted  to  withstand  drought  in  many  cases.    As  a  rule,  these  soils 
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do  not  run  together  or  "bake"  after  heavy  rains,  and  tbay  are 
easilj  cultivated.  But  it  vould  appear  that  they  need  additioiu 
of  phoapfaoric  acid  aad  nitn^n,  and  that  they  respond  quickly  to 
dieasiiigB  of  sitrogeDOua  tniperphoBphate,  which  is  for  them  a  com- 
plete manure. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  however,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  very 
little  knowledge,  and  still  less  conscience,  have  boeii  displayed  in 
past  years  in  the  mann&cture  of  the  nitrogenized  superphosphates 
in  this  country,  while  for  a  very  long  period  it  was  customary  to 
sell  them  at  exorbitant  prices.  Scientifically  speaking,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  making  them  for  sole  is  wrong,  in  so  &r  as  there 
cannot  be  much  sense  in  carrying  on  at  a  manu&ctory  aay  simple 
operation  which  the  former  can  perform  for  himself  just  as  well  as 
the  factory  workmen,  or  better. 

It  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  farmer 
should  attempt  to  decompose  either  raw  bones  or  rock  phosphates 
with  sulphuric  acid  upon  his  farm.  As  was  stud  before,  the  manu- 
facture of  superphosphate  from  bonee,  and  from  most  kinds  of  rock 
phosphates  also,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  opention,  the  successful 
conduct  of  which  requires  manufacturing  appliances  and  chemical 
skill,  L  e.  trained  workmen.  But  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
mixing  of  the  finished  supeiphospliate  with  a  dry  harmless  pow- 
der, like  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  with  a  friable 
substance,  like  dried  ground-up  fishes,  is  an  operation  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  an  ordinary  farm  laborer.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  spread- 
ing the  things  in  layers  upon  the  barn  floor,  and  then  turning  the 
mixture  over  with  a  shovel,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  compost 
heap  would  be  turned. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  home  mixing  is 
based  upon  the  facte  that  nitrogenized  manures,  such  as  fish  scrap, 
oil-cake,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cheap  meichanteble  articles  of  peculiar  appearance.  Several 
of  them  ara  so  well  characterized,  and  so  easily  tecognized,  that  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  difficult  matter  te  adulterate  them  by 
themselves.  But  when  once  mixed  with  the  supe^hosphat^  the 
identity  of  the  nitrogen  compound  is  lost  Even  chemical  analysis 
can  scarcely  tell  how  much  one  of  the  current  ammoniated  super- 
phosphates is  worth,  for  there  are  many  substences  rich  in  nitrogen, 
such  as  leather  scraps,  which  have  no  value  whatsoever  as  food  for 
plants,  and  it  is  possible  to  incoipor^  these  things  inte  a  nitio- 
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gflnized  gnperphoephate  so  thoroughly  that  a  mere  aoalyais  might 
make  the  mixture  out  to  be  worth  iiii  more  thau  its  intrinsic  value. 
This  remarfc  applies  also,  though  with  a  trifle  leas  force,  to  leathet 
which  has  beeu  steamed  or  roasted  and  then  powdeied,  such  aa  tIU 
be  described  hereafter. 

Uoreover,  many  good  formers  would  hold  that  it  is  best  not  to 
mix  the  nitrogenized  compound  with  the  superphosphate  at  all,  bat 
to  apply  the  one  this  year  to  the  grain  crop,  and  the  other  to  the 
same  field,  next  year,  for  turnips  ot  corn  or  potatoes ;  or  to  add  one 
or  the  other  of  the  materials  to  moderate  dresslugs  of  fannyaid 
manure.  It  would  appear  that  the  last-named  plan  must  often  be 
the  beet.  In  the  case  of  com  or  potatoes,  for  example,  the  super- 
phosphate may  be  put  in  the  hill ;  while  fieh  scrap,  or  oil-cake,  ot 
the  like,  could  readily  be  admixed  with  the  fanu  manure  by  scatter- 
ing it  upon  the  layers  of  dung  in  a  "  manure-epreoder  "  wagon  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  loadii^  it. 

The  idea  should  be  to  reinforce  the  dang  in  one-sided  ways,  for 
on  fairly  good  land  there  is  naturally  a  large  amount  of  plant-food 
available  for  crops,  and  there  will  he  all  the  more  after  a  light 
manuring  with  dung.  But  by  adding  to  this  general  store  a  quan- 
tity of  the  particular  kind  of  plant-food  which  the  desired  crop 
will  be  most  grateful  for,  or  would  have  most  difficulty  in  obtaining, 
it  will  usually  be  easy  to  excite  vigorous  growth.  It  has  beeu 
fonnd  in  England,  that  there  are  numerous  soils  which  will  give 
abundant  crops  of  wheat  or  barley  when  dreesed  with  nothing  but 
an  ammonium  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda,  and  there  is  a  still  larger 
number  of  European  soila  which  will  give  lai^  giaiu  crops  when 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  since  there 
is  usually  enough  potash  in  those  old  lands  to  meet  the  wants  of 
grain  crops.  So  too,  it  is  said  that  nitrate  of  soda  alone  will  often 
give  great  crops  of  beets,  and  superphosphate  alone  large  crops  of 
turnips,  while  potash  salts  alone  may  sometimes  be  profitably  ap- 
plied to  clover  fields,  or  even  occasionally  to  pastures. 

Some  experiments  made  long  ago  in  England  by  Ur.  Pusey,  for 
the  sake  of  determining  how  large  an  amount  of  farmyard  manure 
could  be  profitably  applied  to  his  land,  well  illustrate  the  signifi- 
cance of  using  superphosphate  with  dung :  — 
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Rom  tbe  l£t«  o(  Land  npon  wbleh  had  b(«D  pat  Todi  ol       Ko  Musn. 

tUacoldi.  TaBM. 

Ho  maniiTB IG^ 

13  toiiBoffamifKrdmannre 27^  12 

26  tana  of  fannyard  manure 28)  18 

18  tons  of  fannysrd  niRnarc,  together  with  2  cwt.  of 

■QperphoaphBte SS  20| 

lu  England  it  is  said  that  from  1  to  6  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
are  often  used  nowadays  upon  potatoes,  iu  addition  to  farmyard  ma- 
nure ;  or,  as  an  addition  to  nitrogenized  manures  tind  potash  salts. 
1  cwt  of  snlpliate  of  ammonia  and  2  cwt.  of  potash  salts  have  been 
ncommended  as  a  propei  addition  to  the  superphosphate  both  for 
potatoes  and  for  mangolds,  though  for  the  crop  last  named  guano  is 
geneially  thought  to  be  considerablj  moie  effective  than  super- 
phosphate. When  used  by  Itself  on  turnips,  as  much  as  4  or  6  cwt. 
of  superphosphate  are  sometimes  applied  with  advantage,  though 
for  most  soils  smaller  quantities  of  this  fertilizer  aie  commonly 


In  thia  country  the  use  of  ammoniated  superphosphates  seems 
to  have  depended  at  one  time  latgely  upon  the  efforts  of  monu- 
fectuTCTs  to  eke  out  the  value  of  improperly  prepared  plain  super- 
phosphates by  reinforcing  them  with  another  kind  of  manure.  Of 
late  years  similar  efforts  have  been  made  to  bolster  up  fertilineis 
of  low  grade  by  adding  potash  salts  to  tbem,  as  well  as  nitrogen 
compounds. 

An  example  of  home  mixing  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Webb,  of 
Connecticut,  as  follows.  Four  tons  of  bone  superphosphate,  one 
ton  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  one  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  wen 
purchased.  A  bag  of  the  phosphate,  weighing  200  lb.,  was  emp* 
tied  upon  the  barn  floor,  and  the  lumps  beaten  down  with  a  shovel ; 
100  lb.  of  the  muriate  were  poured  upon  the  phosphate;  then 
200  lb.  more  of  the  phosphate  were  added,  and  finally  100  lb.  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia ;  the  whole  being  mixed  with  shovels,  sifted, 
and  put  into  barrels  for  convenience.  The  mixture  was  found  to 
be  in  excellent  order  for  sowing,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  in  every 
way.  The  whole  cost  of  the  completed  mixture  was  |36J  the  ton, 
and  the  value  of  it,  as  appraised  from  analysis,  was  $48}  the  ton. 

A  peculiar  method  of  making  nitrogenized  superphosphate,  which 
was  employed  some  years  since  at  a  factory  in  Berlin,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  faistorioal  curiosity,  though  it  is  by  no  means  evident 
that  the  process  was  either  philosophical  or  economical    At  the 
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estabMnsent  in  qtteation,  the  fleeli  of  some  fire  thouaand  botees  per 
Annual  was  dissolved  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acida,  and  the  add  so- 
lution thus  obtained  was  used  for  decompoaiug  boiiee  instead  of  the 
raw  add.  The  superphosphate  produced  in  this  way  contained  as 
much  as  6%  of  nitiogen,  and  about  20%  of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  highly  interesting  survey  of  the  nitrogeuized  superphosphates, 
and  of  other  fertilizers  with  which  American  farmers  have  b«en 
afflicted,  may  be  got  by  reading  the  annual  reports  of  Professor 
S.  W.  Johnson  in  the  Connecticut  State  Agricnltural  Reports,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Reports  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  nitrogenized  superphosphates  in  particular 
hare  been  their  very  indifferent  quality  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
unreasonably  Idgh  prices  at  which  they  were  sold. 
Home-made  Superpho^phatte. 

Sapetphasphate  of  lime  may  be  made  at  the  farm  without  diffi- 
culty, from  bone-black  or  from  bone-ash,  but  not  from  bone-meal. 
The  trouble  with  the  last  is,  that,  when  treated  with  acid,  it  forma 
a  sticky  unmanageable  mass  that  can  neither  be  handled  nor  spread 
upon  the  land.  In  order  to  do  anything  with  it,  much  trouble  has 
to  be  taken  in  mixing  the  slimy  product  with  dry  earth,  or  coal 
ashes,  or  gypsum,  "  to  dry  it " ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  gyp- 
sum, dthei  of  these  substances  would  do  harm  in  the  chemical 
sense  by  "  fixing  "  some  part  of  the  phosphate  that  hod  been  made 
soluble  by  the  acid.  It  is  said  that  practically  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  raw  bones  can  be  dissolved  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  without  makii^  the  product  too  sticky  for 


The  following  method  has  been  commended  as  giving  perhaps 
the  best  approximation  to  good  results.  Four  50  lb.  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol into  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  acid,  stirring  the 
water  meanwhile  with  a  stick.  Pour  this  diluted  acid  upon  100  lb. 
of  bone-meal  that  is  contained  in  a  wooden  trough,  and  stir  the 
meal  slowly  and  carefully  with  a  hoe.  The  product  obtained  in 
this  way  admits  of  being  dried,  after  a  fashion,  hy  stirring  it  up 
with  earth  or  with  gypsum;  but  if  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  were 
used,  the  mass  would  be  apt  to  become  so  very  adhesive  as  to  be 
nnmaoageahle. 

By  osing  bone-black,  however,  no  such  trouble  is  met  with,  and 
many  fanneis  have  prepared  excellent  euperphosphate,  with  grent 
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eeonom;,  by  mixing  spent  bone-black  and  sulphuric  acid  eT«n  in  a 
mere  hole  in  the  groand,  as  baa  been  set  forth,  for  example,  in  tlw 
fiossey  Bulletin,  Vol.  I.  p.  187.  Prof.  Johnson  reports  a  similar 
instance  where  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  bone-black,  having  been 
spread  on  a  mortar  bed,  and  moistened  with  42  parts  of  water, 
were  treated  with  &6  parte  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  thorou^dy 
stirred  with  a  hoe.  There  must  have  been  an  unpleasantly  tumnlt- 
UOUB  effervescence  in  this  case,  but  the  product  was  fbund  to  con- 
tain 13%  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  after  it  had  been  left  to  itsdf 
fbr  a  week. 

A  more  methodical  and  agreeable  method  of  procedure  has  been 
formulated  by  Dr.  Nichols  of  Haverhill,  as  follows.  Firat  make  a 
tank  of  pine  i^anks,  four  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep,  and  line  h 
with  sheet  lead.  There  is  no  trouble  in  doing  this,  for  a  roll  of 
sheet  lead  of  these  dimensions,  or  a  trifle  larger,  may  be  bought  at 
the  lead  woriES,  and  the  sheet  may  be  pressed  down  into  the  tank 
{nvae,  and  the  metal  be  allowed  to  crinkle  to  suit  itaelf  at  the 
comers.  Into  the  finished  tank  ten  gallons  of  water  are  pound, 
and  then  slowly  the  contents  of  a  carboy  of  oil  of  vitriol  (166  lb.), 
while  the  contents  of  the  tank  are  stirred  with  a  stick.  Into  the 
acid  thus  diluted  throw  gradually  from  a  shovel  360  lb.  of  spent 
bone-black  from  the  sugar  refinery.  There  will  be  a  tolerably  viiy 
lent  efiervescence,  due  to  the  escape  of  oarbonic  acid  &am  the  oaiv 
bonata  of  lime  that  was  contained  as  an  impurity  in  the  bone-black. 
After  the  mixture  has  been  left  to  itself  for  a  couple  of  hanra,  it 
will  be  dry  and  fit  for  use. 

This  process  could  be  used  perfectly  well  for  decomposing  bone- 
ash,  and  powdered  phosphatic  guano,  or  even  for  finely  ground 
rock  phoephatee  of  ^>od  quality. 

As  imported  from  South  America,  bone-ash  contains  some  70  or 
80%  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Yoelckei'e  analyses  gave  an  average  of 
73J%.  Accoiding  to  Wolff,  it  contains  on  the  average  95^  phos- 
phoric acid,  6J%  silica  and  sand,  6%  of  water,  and  3%  of  organic 
matter.  Bone-ash  contains  several  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime 
also,  which  would  naturally  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  froth- 
ing, as  is  the  case  with  the  bone-black.  Pure  horse  and  ox  bones 
gave  Yoelcker  ashes  that  contained  83  or  84%  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
2J%  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  7  or  8%  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Even  bone-meal  may  contain  as  much  as  8%  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Bone-black  Supmrpho^haU, 

It  is  aa  true  of  the  itx^arj  as  of  the  fkrm,  that  it  ia  paitioiilarif 
easy  to  make  good  superpboaphates  from  boDe-blaok.  The  piodnct 
has  the  advantage,  moreover,  that  when  well  made  it  can  be  kept 
iodefiaitelf  without  nQde^ing  detriment  It  was  these  essential 
merits  of  bone-black  auperphospbates,  doabtless,  that  long  ago  led 
many  farmeie  to  prefer  them  to  products  made  from  the  rock  phoe- 
phates.  Indeed,  it  is  a  well-known  iact,  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
making  and  selling  of  superphosphates  was  ill-uuderstood  in  this 
country,  one  or  two  manufacturers  were  able  to  establish  a  high 
teputation  hy  simply  persisting  in  using  nothing  but  bone-blaok  as 
their  raw  material.  They  became  in  some  sort  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, because  they  oould  turn  out  products  of  constant  compoeition 
and  assured  ijuslity,  while  their  competitors  were  unable  to  do  sa 
Hence  latterly  the  name  "  dissolved  bone-black  "  has  been  used  to 
describe  this  form  of  superphosphate.  Hence  also  the  fkct,  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  purchasers  much  prefer  to  buy  block 
or  dark-colored  superphoepbatea,  —  a  pr^udice  which  has  some- 
times been  gratified  by  the  addition  of  soot  or  lamp-black  to  light- 
coloied  superphosphates  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Latterly,  it  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  customary  for  the 
manu&ctnrers  of  fertilizers  to  employ  bone-blaok  (or  bone-ash)  to 
reinforce  their  inferior  superphosphates  made  from  rock.  iWb- 
ably  one  way  of  proceeding  is  first  to  treat  a  quantity  of  powdered 
phosphatic  rock  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  render 
soluble  the  largest  possible  amoimt  of  the  phosphates  contained  in 
it,  and  then  to  add  enoi^h  bone-black  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
add,  and  to  make  the  product  dry  and  merchantable.  Perhaps  the 
good  bone-black  snpeiphoepbates  are  sometimes  mixed  directly  with 
superphoaphatee  of  inferior  quality,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  up 
to  a  salable  standard  of  quality,  in  the  same  way  that  the  high- 
grade  foreign  superphosphates  are  said  to  be  used.  It  was  reported, 
at  all  events,  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  a  depression  in  busi- 
ness caused  many  sugar  refiners  in  this  country  to  suspend  their 
operations,  that  so  little  spent  bone-black  was  then  procurable  that 
some  manufacturers  of  superphosphates  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  maintaining  their  products  in  marketable  condition. 
WatU  Acid  for  making  SuperpKo^hates. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  bearing  upon  the  coat,  odor,  and 
appearance  of  many  American  superphosphates,  that  they  are  scH&e- 
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timea  made  vith  acid  that  haa  already  been  used  for  pimfjuig 
petroleum  to  fit  it  for  beii^  barned  in  lamps.  When  strong  snl- 
pharic  acid  is  made  to  act  on  partially  rectified  petroleum,  it  com- 
binas  with  certain  impurities  therein  contained  to  form  a  dense 
tar-like  or  pitchy  product  called  "sludge,"  which  settles  beneath 
the  purified  oil.  If  water  is  added  to  this  sludge  after  it  has  been 
ran  off  &om  the  petroleum,  the  tarry  compounds  are  decomposed, 
and  much  of  the  siilpburic  acid  is  set  firee  agsiu.  A  weak,  impure 
sulphuric  scid,  smelling  strongly  of  petroleum  products,  is  thua 
obtained,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  elndge  acid,"  is  used  for  mak- 
ing superphosphates.  Since  the  sludge  acid  costs  next  to  nothing, 
and  can  hardly  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  because  of  its  vile 
smell,  some  mauuiacturetB  of  fertilizers  have  found  their  advantage 
in  making  use  of  it  Some  part  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  petro- 
leum products  naturally  remains  attached  to  the  finished  fertilizers. 
Mtthodt  of  Decompoting  Bona. 

It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  other  ways  of  decomposing  bones 
hare  been  reeorted  to  beside  the  oidinary  method  with  salphuric 
acid.  Even  before  the  introduction  of  supeiphosphates  it  was  the 
practice  of  some  European  farmers  to  ferment  their  bone-meal  before 
applying  it  to  the  laud.  To  this  end,  the  meal  was  left  for  a  time 
in  heaps,  which  wero  kept  moist  with  water  or  with  urine,  or  with 
barnyard  liquor.  Sometimes  the  bone-meal  was  fermented  in  heaps 
of  moist  earth  alone,  or  better  yet  with  moist  sawdust,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  or  3  parte  of  the  earth  to  one  of  bone>meal,  and  some- 
times it  was  commii^ed  with  a  niixtare  of  earth  and  wood  ashes, 
and  then  kept  moist  with  water  or  with  barnyard  liquor  dunug 
several  months.  For  grass  land  30  or  40  bushels  of  the  product 
obtained  from  these  processes  of  fermentation  were  thought  to  be  a 
sufficient  dressing ;  and  upon  ploughed  land  they  were  used  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  25  bushels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  processes  are  efiTectiTe,  in  that  they 
make  the  bone-meal  act  quickly  as  a  manure,  but  the  fermentation 
is  of  course  liable  to  destroy  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ni- 
trogen in  the  bone.  This  point  has  been  stndied  with  care  by 
Ulbricht.  He  mixed  650  lb.  of  fine  bone-meal  with  100  lb.  of 
bamyatd  liquor,  and  incorporated  the  whole  thoroughly  with  1,000 
lb.  of  earth.  The  mixture  was  shaken  out  into  a  heap  some  e^t 
inches  high,  and  left  to  ferment  At  the  beginning,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  heap  was  63°  F.,  bnt  in  the  cooxse  <tf  24  hours  it  went 
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np  to  U  7**,  while  ammonia  and  water  vapor  were  given  off  freely, 
and  at  the  end  of  48  houn  it  had  liaen  to  129°.  After  that,  the 
heap  gradually  cooled,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  odor  of  ammo- 
nia 43Maed  to  be  apparent. 

Ulbricht  analyzed  the  variona  componenta  of  the  heap  in  the 
b^inning,  and  he  determined  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  etc.,  at 
di&eient  stages  of  the  fermentation.  It  appeared  that  16%  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  original  bone-meal  went  to  waste  in  the  couise  of 
the  first  two  days  of  the  fermentation,  but  that  afterwards  the  lose 
was  very  smalL 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  could  probably  be  very  much  lessened  by 
making  the  fermentation  leea  rapid,  as  could  be  done  by  mixing  the 
meal  with  a  latter  proportion  of  earth  or  with  peat,  as  will  appear 
when  the  prepaiation  of  composts  is  described.  Kuester,  a  German 
fhrmer,  has  proposed  to  save  the  ammonia  by  covenng  the  fer- 
menting heap  with  a  layer  of  saperpboephate,  but  he  would  in  that 
vnai  make  some  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  insoluble.  A  Ger- 
man receipt  for  fermenting  whole  bones  with  horse  manuie  is  as 
follows.  Soak  the  bones  in  water  for  several  days,  then  pack 
them  in  a  dung-pit  layer  by  layer  with  horse  manure,  taking  care  to 
moisten  each  layer  with  the  water  in  which  the  bones  have  soaked, 
and  with  other  water  as  well.  Each  layer  of  bone  should  be  about 
3  inches  thick,  and  the  layers  of  horse  manure  12  inches  thick. 
The  heap  is  topped  with  loam.  At  the  end  of  ten  months  the  bonw 
will  he  reduced  and  the  mixture  &t  for  use. 

Several  receipts  for  decomposing  bones  by  meona  of  wood  ashes 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  this  country. 
In  cases  where  few  bones  are  to  be  had,  the  commonest  plan  seems 
to  be  to  pack  them  layer  by  layer  with  wood  ashes  in  an  old  hogs- 
head or  barrel,  and  to  keep  the  mixture  well  moistened  during 
several  months.  But  a  better  plan,  particularly  where  only  small 
quantities  of  bones  are  to  be  treated,  will  be  to  boil  them  in  lye, 
prepared  either  by  dissolving  potashes  in  water,  or  by  leaching 
wood  ashea.  There  are  many  forms  where  the  small  quantities 
of  bones  obtainable  might  readily  be  reduced  in  this  way  at  very 
email  expense. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr,  W.  M.  Stone,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  for- 
merly a  student  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  that  he  has  boiled  bones 
with  success  in  lye  obtained  by  simply  leaching  wood  ashes  with 
water  (without  any  use  of  lime).    At  first,  the  kettle  was  filled  with 
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the  modemtelj  dilute  leachinge  of  the  aahec^  but  the  liqnor  nato- 
rally -became  concentisted  by  the  boilii^;.  Whole  bones  were  ^tu 
treated.  "  Even  a  horee'a  head  vas  reduced  ia  tliis  way."  Is  this 
case  the  liquid  or  mudd;  product  was  poured  out  upon  enough 
wood  ashes  to  "  dry "  it,  and  the  mixture  was  used  for  manuring 
Indian  com.  Probably  it  would  be  better  to  pour  the  alkaline 
product  upon  heaps  of  weeds  to  kill  their  seeds,  and  to  foment  the 
vegetable  matter,  or  to  use  it  for  fermenting  peat  or  sods,  as  will  be 
explained  under  the  head  of  Composts. 

A  solution  of  caustic  potash  would  be  even  mora  effective  than 
the  carbonate  for  this  purpose.  According  to  Ilienko^  a  ten  per 
cent  solution  of  caustic  potash  acts  so  strongly  on  bonee  that,  when 
a  mixture  of  the  two  Bubetances  is  left  to  stood  for  a  week  and  is 
then  treated  with  water,  there  will  be  obtained  an  emulsion  con- 
sisting of  an  alkaline  solution  of  ossein  with  bone  earth  suspended 
iu  it,  in  a  finely  divided  condition.  Similar  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  miztura  of  carbonate  of  potash,  caustic  Um«^ 
and  water.  Seeking  to  reduce  these  laboratory  experiments  to 
&im  practice,  Engelhaidt  procured  4,000  lb.  of  bones,  4,000  lb.  of 
wood  ashee,  600  lb.  of  quicklime,  and  4,fi00  lb.  of  water.  He  dug 
a  conple  of  trenches  two  feet  deep,  and  lined  th«n  with  boards, 
and,  having  slaked  the  lime  with  a  port  of  the  water,  mixed  the 
powdery  product  with  the  nsbes.  Into  one  of  the  tranches  he  put 
half  the  bones,  viz.  2,000  lb.,  layer  by  layer  with  the  mixtora  of 
lime  and  ashes,  taking  care  to  wet  the  materiolB. 

The  mixture  wss  left  to  itself,  with  occasional  moistenings,  until 
the  bones  hod  become  so  soft  that  they  could  be  rubbed  down  be- 
tween the  fingers.  3,600  lb.  of  water  wera  used  in  this  tranch, 
beride  that  employed  for  slaking  the  lime.  When  the  contents  of 
the  first  trench  had  become  soft,  they  wera  spread  layer  by  layer  in 
the  second  tranch  with  the  remaining  3,000  lb.  of  fresh  bones,  and 
the  whole  was  well  worked  together  and  then  left  to  ferment  until 
the  bones  wera  softened.  The  mass  was  then  shovelled  out,  and 
mixed  with  4,000  lb.  of  dry  loam  or  peat  to  make  it  maoageabla 
The  dry  product  should  contain  altogether  some  880  lb.  of  phoe- 
pboric  acid,  340  lb.  of  potash,  and  160  lb.  of  nitrc^n.  In  this 
couutry,  where  labor  is  so  costly,  it  would  certainly  be  well  to  omit 
the  operations  conducted  in  the  second  tranoh  of  this  experiment. 

Probably  a  better  plan  in  many  coses  will  be  to  use  crude  Ameri- 
can potashes  at  once,  instead  of  wood  ashes  and  lime.    Several 
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fonneis  lure  repoTtod  tbeir  saccessfnl  use  of  this  materiaL  In  oas 
case  the  haid  mass  of  potashes  ma  broken  into  small  lumps  with  a 
sledge-hammer,  and  a  strong  solution  prepand  b;  throwing  the 
lumps  into  a  large  ksttle  of  boiling  water.  This  lye  was  ponred 
upon  coarse  bone-meal  that  had  been  spread  upon  the  floor  of  a 
bam  cellar,  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  potashea  to  4  or  5  Ih.  of  th« 
bone.  Uuch  heat  ia  developed  at  fiist  by  the  action  of  the  lye  on 
the  bone.  During  the  coarse  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
mixture  is  turned  over  occasionally,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

The  disint^^tion  of  the  bone  produced  in  this  way  ia  said  to  be 
so  complete,  that  any  large  pieces  of  bone  which  may  happen  to  be 
present  will  be  found  to  be  so  friable  after  the  action  of  the  potashes 
that  they  can  be  crashed  with  the  fingers.  Bone-meal  thus  treatad 
haa  been  used  with  success  for  fertilizing  strawberries,  cabbages, 
grape  vines,  and  pear  trees.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
leporto  that  be  has  used  as  much  as  a  ton  of  potashes  in  a  year 
upoo  bone-meal  in  this  way,  and  that  the  fertilizer  obtained  is 
excellent 

Although  the  prooesa  is  troublesome  because  of  the  care  which 
bas  to  be  taken  in  handling  the  coirosiTe  potashes  and  the  lye  pre- 
pared from  them,  he  finds  the  use  of  this  material  for  reducing  bone 
cheaper  than  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  product  ia  much 
more  Enable  for  his  purposes  than  superphosphates  euch  as  he  had 
bought  in  previous  yeais.  Mr.  Hunt  is  accustomed  to  strew  gyp- 
Bum  on  the  mixture  of  bone  meal  and  lye,  at  the  time  when  heat  is 
evolved  from  it,  and  when  the  mixture  is  worked  over  also  ;  but,  as 
Hilgaid  has  pointed  out,  such  use  of  gypsum  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, since  the  reactions  which  occur  between  this  substance  and 
carbonate  of  potash  do  actually,  and  most  necessarily,  work  to  de< 
stroy  the  solvent  action  of  the  potashes  on  the  bone.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  method  is  to  put  bone-meal  in  a  pit,  to  pour 
the  solution  of  potashes  upon  i^  and  to  cover  the  mixture  with 
two  feet  of  loam. 

Where  only  small  quantitiee  of  the  material  are  procurable,  it 
would  probably  be  best  simply  to  boil  the  unbroken  hones  in  the 
solution  of  potashes,  and  to  pour  the  solution  upon  peat  or  weed^ 
as  was  said.  This  method  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied,  at  all 
events,  rince  it  promises  to  be  easily  applicable  to  the  bonea, 
boo&i  and  hom-piths  procurable  upon  a  form  or  in  any  conntiy 
village. 
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As  regards  bone-meal,  bowever,  when  noed  in  oonsideiable  quan- 
tdtdes,  the  methcKl  of  drenching  heaps  or  lasers  of  it  with  the  hot 
lys  will  probably  be  most  commendable.  Bone-meal  is  quicklj 
acted  upon  by  wet  wood  sahes  also,  and  sooie  writen  have  urged, 
perhaps  rather  too  bastdy,  that  only  a  few  hours  are  required  to  re- 
duce the  bone-meal  sufficiently  in  this  way.  When  whole  hones 
are  composted  with  wood  ashes,  couaidetable  time  is  needed  in 
order  thoroughly  to  soften  them,  though  the  process  is  nerertheleaB 
said  to  bo  an  economical  one  under  some  circumstances. 
'  The  fallowing  method,  taken  from  a  German  source,  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  Russia.  In  a  trench  3  or  4  feet  deep,  wood  ashes 
and  whole  hones  are  piled  in  alternate  layers,  each  about  6  inches 
thick.  The  lowest  and  the  uppermost  layers  ate  of  ashes,  and  each 
layer  of  ashes  is  satuiated  with  water  as  soon  as  it  has  been  laid. 
Upright  stakes  are  set  in  the  trench  at  intervals  of  about  3  feet  at 
the  banning,  and  thay  are  withdrawn  after  8  or  10  day^  time. 
Into  the  holes  which  the  stakes  have  left  enough  water  is  poured  to 
saturate  anew  the  ashes.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  when  ib,& 
bones  have  become  considenbly  sol1«ned,  the  heap  should  be 
thrown  over,  moistened,  and  allowed  to  ferment  anew  j  and  this 
process  should  be  repeated  at  intervals,  as  often  as  may  be  needed. 
Five  months  in  all,  and  perhaps  three  forkings  over,  will  be  euM- 
cient  to  reduce  the  bones  so  completely  that  only  some  fragments 
will  remain  of  the  largest  head  and  thigh  bones.  These  will  natu- 
rally he  laid  aside,  to  be  thrown  into  the  next  heap  that  is  mada 
F4M  Experiment*  with  Fermented  Bone. 
The  following  experiments  by  J.  Lehmann  relate  to  the  fertil- 
izing action  of  hone-meal  that  hod  been  fermented  with  olkalL 
Grain  was  grown  during  four  successive  years,  but  the  fertilizers 
were  all  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year.  Hence  the 
crops  of  the  later  years  indicate  the  powers  of  endurance  both  of 
the  bone-meal  and  of  the  reinforcements  that  were  added  with  it. 
In  all  the  experiments,  excepting  the  one  where  the  material  was 
converted  to  superphc^phate,  the  bone-meal,  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  reinforcing  fertilizer,  was  moistened  with 
as  much  concentrated  lye  as  was  needed  in  order  that  the  meal 
should  ball  when  squeezed  in  the  hand,  and  slowly  fall  asunder 
i^iu  after  the  pressure  of  the  hand  was  removed.  The  mixture 
was  then  left  to  ferment  during  several  days  before  it  was  worked 
into  the  soiL 
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11,298 

12,200 

6,700 
6,120 
2,980 
3,800 

6,780       7,780       6.880 
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1,200 
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7,310 
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The  figarae  of  the  folloving  Ubie  an  given  in  poands,  sad  they 
xekte  to  a  Geimui  acre. 

Yield  of  Qraik. 

ISowt         lOowt         lOewt.  inmL 

ottha      Bons-meil    Bans.iiiul  , 

Tm.        CiDp.    Vo  Hunn.    Bona-       ind  2  cwv    Htid  4  Dirt,  ' 

Acid.           Bodi.  S'lniMt.           Q„„^ 

1868       B]re            880        1,210        2,380        2,680  3,000           8,080 

1860       BjB         1,080        3,130        3,630        2,110  2,640           8,010 

1860  ObM        1,900        3,160        3,200        3,660  8,180           8,800 

1861  Bade;     1,810        3,360        2,360        2,160  2,176           3,230 


1868       Ry» 
ISSO       Rye 

1860  Oati 

1861  Bukj 
Sum  17,000      19,S10      32,810      31,760        22,230        28,010 

UofTBT  Profit  fbox  tub  Crops  of  thr  Four  Ybass. 

tlOS        tl23         tISS         till         $171  (163 

The  iMuence  of  the  fertilizeca  is  plainly  marked,  both  in  leapeot 
to  the  piodnction  of  grain  and  of  stiaw.  It  will  be  noticed,  also, 
that  laiger  crope  were  obtained  on  adding  active  nitrogeuona  fertil- 
izeia.  Even  sawdust  shows  conspicuous  merit  as  a  cheap  means  of 
hastening  the  action  of  the  bone.  The  firat  year  happened  to  be 
very  dry,  and  the  effects  of  this  drought  are  shown  plainly  in  the 
small  crops  of  rye  on  the  unmanured  land  and  on  that  which  got 
nothing  but  bone  meal, 

DisirUegration  of  Bones  with  Lime. 

Elfibrts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  decompose  bones  by 
means  of  the  alkali  quick-lime  instead  of  potash.  For  example, 
Walderdorff  has  recommended  the  following  method.  Oidinary 
bones  which  have  been  neither  boiled  nor  broken  are  spread  out  in 
a  layer  aix  inches  deep,  and  covered  first  with  a  layer  of  quick-lime 
of  equal  depth,  and  then  with  a  layer  of  loam.  Other  Bimjlar  layers 
are  piled  above  the  first  series  until  the  heap  has  been  built  up  to  a 
convenient  size,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth. 
Holes  are  then  pierced  in  the  heap,  and  water  p^red  in  to  slake 
the  lime.  As  much  lime  is  taken  as  will  amount  to  about  twice 
the  bulk  of  the  bonee. 
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A  heap  of  this  sort  which  contftined  some  8,000  lb.  of  all  sorta 
of  bones  Tsmained  very  hot  for  eight  weeks,  and  in  active  fermeit- 
tation ;  the  heat  coming  not  oa\j  from  the  action  of  the  water  upon 
the  lime,  but  from  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  bones.  When 
the  fenuentation  ceases,  tfae  bones  are  s^d  to  be  found  in  a  brittle, 
friable  condition,  and  the  heap  is  finally  shoTolled  over  in  order  to 
mix  the  materials. 

Peters  reported,  some  years  since,  that  he  obtained  good  resnlta 
by  composting  bones  with  a  mixture  of  qutck-hme  and  sulphate  of 
potaab.  The  whole  subject  of  reducing  bones  with  quicklime  and 
Stassfurt  potash  salts,  notably  the  muriate  of  potash,  deeerres  to  be 
studied  at  the  fiirm. 

Photphate  of  Lime  of  the  Gelatine  Maitn. 

In  Europe,  large  quantities  of  bones  are  treated  every  year  with 
raoriatic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  ossein,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine.  In  this  case  the  earthy 
matter  of  the  bones  ie  actually  dissolved  out  from  the  oeseiu  by 
means  of  weak  muriatic  acid.  The  method  is  applied  particularly 
to  hom-piths,  and  to  other  bones  which  expose  a  loi^  soi&ce  far 
the  action  of  the  acid,  —  notably  to  the  thin  waste  slices  of  bone 
from  which  buttons  have  been  cut. 

To  the  clear  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  muriatic  acid  thus 
obtained,  enough  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  nentralize  the  acid  and 
precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime.  This  precipitate,  which  consiata 
of  bone-earth  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  might  of 
course  be  applied  to  the  land  directly,  as  if  it  were  bone-ash.  Ao- 
cording  to  Wolff, it  contains  on  the  average,  as  sold,  19.5^  of  phoe- 
pboric  acid,  about  2S%  of  water,  and  1.5%  of  nitrogen.  But  it  is 
an  interesting  bit  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  use  of  superphosphates, 
that  the  precipitate  in  question  is  everywliere  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  so  converted  into  superphospbate  before  it  is  sent  into 
commerce. 

Enormoua  quantities  of  gelatine  are  mode  by  this  method  in 
Europe  at  the  slkali  works  where  weak  muriatic  acid  is  a  drug 
upon  the  manufacturer's  hands,  so  that  no  small  quantity  of  bone- 
earth  is  thus  dissolved.  But  I  found,  some  years  ago,  on  visiting 
many  chemical  works  in  Europe,  that  everywhere  in  England, 
France,  and  GeEmany  the  reprecipitated  bone-earth  was  oonverted 
into  superphosphate  as  a  matter  of  course  before  it  was  offered  for 
sale,  so  thoroughly  convinced  were  the  European  formers  of  the 
value  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
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Variable  Compontion  of  SvperpKogphaUt. 

The  ample  fact  that  milk  of  lime  ia  used  to  precipitate  the  bond- 
earth  from  its  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  as  above  mentioned,  would 
of  itself  be  fiuf&cient  to  suggest  that  the  precipitate  ma;  varjr  con- 
radeiably  in  composition,  accoiding  as  more  or  less  of  the  lime  milk 
is  added.  Hence,  a  certain  liability  to  variation  in  the  composition 
of  SQperphosphates  made  from  aach  material  even. 

Bat  thie  point  ia  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  impurity  of 
many  of  the  mineral  phoaphattia  from  which  most  snpeiphoaphatee 
are  now  made.  In  not  a  few  localities  there  are  found  considerable 
qoontitiee  of  inipare  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  nodulea  or 
concretions,  which  were  at  one  time  called  "  coprolitee,"  &om  a 
supposed  resemblance  to  fossil  dui^.  Occasionally,  these  nodules 
may  contain  as  much  aa  80%  of  calcic  phosphate,  and  at  other  timet 
no  more  than  10%;  30,  40,  SO,  and  60%  ore  common  proportions. 
Samples  of  nodules  from  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  River,  ex- 
amined by  the  late  Dr.  Danaof  Lowell,«ontained  40%  of  phosphates; 
and  specimens  from  Canada  have  been  found  to  contain  40  to  45%. 

As  found,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  minerals  apatite  and  phos- 
phorite, tfae  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  pore  specimens  may 
amount  to  90%,  or  even  more.  Canadian  apatite,  aa  sent  inte  com- 
merce, contains  some  60  to  66%  of  calcic  phosphate.  Thia  mineral 
IB  very  compact,  however,  and  hard  to  grind,  and  ia  said  to  give  off 
much  fluorhydric  acid  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitrioL 

Inexhaustible  beds  of  phosphorite  occur  in  Spain  and  Fortugal, 
and  those  in  the  province  of  Estramadara  have  long  been  famous. 
As  obtained  by  tbe  manu&ctarers  of  fertilizers,  theee  phosphates 
oontain  some  70  to  85%  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  they  are  eateemed 
because  they  are  comparatively  &ee  from  compounds  of  iron  and 
alumina.  Fhosphato  rock  from  Norway  also  contains  70  to  90%  c^ 
calcic  phosphate. 

The  Nassau  phoaphorit,  which  occurs  in  beds  or  nests,  conteins 
about  6S%  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  nther  from  60  to  70%,  thou^ 
•ome  samples  contain  as  much  as  80  or  90%.  That  from  South 
Carolina  is  said  to  contain  57  to  60%  as  exported.  It  is  easily  acted 
upon  by  the  acid,  though  rather  hard  to  grind. 

The  better  kinds  of  phosphatic  guanoa  contain  a  great  deal  of 
phosphate  of  lime  of  a  high  d^ree  of  purity,  that  is  easily  acted 
upon  by  acidsL  They  are  consequently  well  fitted  for  making  high- 
grade  anperphoephates.  Baker  Island  guano,  for  example,  contains 
some  66  to  86%  of  phosphate  of  lime  (i,  e,  &om  30  to  nearly  40% 
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of  ifi^,  and  hardly  more  than  tiacee  of  iron  and  alumina.  It 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  reaction  of  bird  dung  on  moist 
coral  Baud.  So  too  the  phosphate  from  Howland's  Island  is  said  to 
be  nearly  as  good  as  that  from  Baker's.  Voelcker's  analyses  show 
73  to  76%.  Ad  analc^ooa  product  &om  Jarvia  Island  is  also  good, 
though  it  contains  more  gypsum  than  that  from  Baker's.  It  is  said 
to  conttun  some  45  to  52%  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphatic  guano  from  Sombrero,  in  the 
West  Indies,  though  equally  rich  in  phosphates  with  that  Aftan 
Jarvis  Island,  or  even  richer  (for  it  may  contain  70%  or  more),  is 
less  valuable,  because  it  is  contaminated  with  iron  and  alumina  com- 
pounds. The  Navassa  phosphate  also,  from  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Hayti,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  this  country,  is  much 
contaminated  with  the  harmful  alumina  and  iron  compounds,  al- 
though it  is  often  rich  in  phosphates.  It  contains  sometimes  aa 
much  as  30  to  35%  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Eedonda  phosphate  contains  from  20  to  38%  of  phosphoric  add, 
or  as  much  as  would  amount  to  from  42  to  84%  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  though  in  reality  there  is  but  little  lime  in  this  material,  the 
phosphoric  acid  being  combined  with  alumina. 

Mejillones  guano  contains  some  65  to  75%  of  phosphate  of  lima, 
and  nearly  one  per  cent  of  nitrt^n,  and  that  &om  Patagonia  some 
20  or  30%  of  phosphates  and  4J%  of  nitrogen.  Cura^oa  guano  con- 
tains 65  to  73%  of  phosphates. 

Photphatie  Guanoe. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  the  phoaphatio  goanos  which  bare  been 
formed  from  bird  dung  in  rainy  regions,  that,  although  the  nitrogen 
compounds  and  the  potash  of  the  original  dung  have  been  almoat 
completely  washed  away,  the  phosphate  itself  is  in  a  very  different 
state  from  that  in  many  of  tbe  rock  phosphates  proper,  such  as 
Canadian  apatite,  for  example. 

Much  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  phosphatic  guanos  could  be 
dissolved  tolei'ably  easily  by  plant  roots,  and  by  carbonic-acid  water 
in  the  soil.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  phosphatic  gaanoe, 
used  as  a  £ne  powder,  might  be  applied  directly  to  the  land  in 
many  situations.  Kost  of  them  would  probably  do  as  good  service 
as  bone-black  or  bone-ash,  or  even  better,  on  soils  rich  in  humus, 
such  as  reclaimed  bogs,  or  on  ciaubeny  beds  or  moist  grass  lands, 
or  even  for  turnip  and  buckwheat  fields.  The  powdered  material 
m^ht  be  incorpoiated  with  composts  also,  or  with  manure  when 
the  heaps  are  established,  or  when  they  are  forked  over. 
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The  fact  that  the  phoepbatic  guanoa  were  tried  on  the  latge  scale 
aome  yean  eince,  and  found  waoting  when  put  in  direct  competi- 
tion, on  upland  soils  and  for  al]  kinds  of  crops,  with  farmyard 
manoie,  Peruvian  guano,  and  Huperphusphat«s  made  from  fresh 
bones,  should  not  in  the  least  deter  the  intelligent  farmer  from 
using  them  now  in  coiijunction  with  other  kinds  of  fertilizen,  and 
in  those  particular  poeitions  which  are  suited  to  their  character  and 
to  their  real  power. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  proved,  by  experiments,  that  plant  roots 
that  ore  abundantly  supplied  with  nitrogenous  and  potasaic  food 
can  readily  obtain  phosphoric  acid  from  powdered  phosphatic 
guano,  and  even  from  powdered  lock  phosphates ;  and  several  ob- 
•ervere  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  natural  phoephates  are 
attacked  to  an  appreciable  extent  In  compost  heaps. 
Fitld  EsyienvtenU  witK  Rock  Photphattt. 

Some  experiments  by  Yoelcker  on  oata  and  peas  may  be  cited  as 
illOBtrating  the  valne  of  finely  ground  natural  phosphates,  even  on 
lioh  Boila. 

ExnaiHiHTS  with  Oat*  oh  hodkratbly  Hkatt  Lahii. 

Tertillnn  on  Acn.  Oniu.  etnw. 

Boibsli.  Tonj. 

0}  ewt.  grannil  coprolites 65  \\ 

S  cwt.  coprolitea  trotted  with  mlphnric  uid      ....  72^  S 

10  ewt.  ground  Bedonda  phoiphitn 78}  9 

8}  cwt.  bone-meal  with  ■nlptuuic  add tl\  3 

4)  cwt  precipitated  phoephate 88  1^ 

No  manare 80  1} 

S  cwt  raw  bone-nied 81}  If 

20  ton*  of  dnng 70J  8^ 

10  tona  dung  and  6  cwt  coprolltet  with  mlphuric  acid    .  87  2 

10  tons  dnng  and  S^  cwt.  gronnd  coprolites 62}  2 

Btoniofobalk 72  ^ 

8  cwt  coprolit«  with  gqlplmrio  add  and  2}  cwt  Peru- 
vian gnano  '*!  * 

ExFiitnfEttTS  wnu  Pus  ok  Libht  Lakd. 

Nomaanre '*  '♦ 

5  cwt  gnmnd  ooprolitea 42  3} 

B  cwt  gKuod  coprolitea  treated  with  snlphnric  acid   .     .  41}  3 

B  ewt.  Itedonda  phoipbate U}  21 

4  ewt.  precipitated  pboaphate 40}  2} 

8  cwt  raw  bone-meal *"!  H 

8  ewt.  bone-meal  treated  with  Bulphnrio  acid     .     ,     .     .  42J  ^ 
8  cwt.  coprolitea  treate-l  with  Bulphuric  acid  and  2}  cwt 

Peruvian  gnano *8  2} 
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SolvbilUy  of  Photphata. 

The  solubility  of  pure  precipitated  tetbasic  phosphate  of  lime  in 
caibonic-acid  water,  as  determined  by  Warington,  is  1  part  of  the 
phosphate  in  1,789  parte  of  the  liquid  at  about  50°  F.  and  a  mean 
barometric  prasauTe  of  29.535  inchea.  In  one  instance  only  did  he 
obtain  a  rate  of  solubility  as  high  as  1  in  1,540.  He  atotes  that 
the  solution  of  tricalcic  phosphate  in  carbonio-ecid  water  has  a  alight 
aoid  reaction. 

Earlier  and  less  elabcnte  ezperimeDte  by  Bischof  gave  the  solu- 
bility as  1  part  of  the  moist  precipitated  phoephate  in  1,102  parts 
of  catbouic-acid  water,  and  Lasaaigne  gave  it  as  I  in  1,333  parte  of 
carbonic-acid  water,  at  60°  F.  and  the  ordinary  preeaute  of  the  ait. 

Other  ezpeiimeuta  by  Warington  are  given  in  the  following  taUsi 

EZFEBIUEKTS  ON  XOUT  FrECIFITATED  TBIOALCIO  PnOflPBATI. 

hrtaUqnU 


Kalaiiil*  tMMCL 

Trictlde  phosphate, 

pare  precipitated 


U.a     89,149 


Sams  u  above   . 


iLvvit  flmpLojed. 


Boiled  wat 

1%  chloride  of  a 
boUed  water AO.O    19,S29 

10%  chloride  irf  ammommn  in 
boUed  water SS.e     4,826 

Water  iatnrated  with  carbanio 
acid 39.UB    CO.O      1,789 

1%  chloride  of  ammoniiuD  in 
water  aatunted  with  car- 
bonic acid  2e,3U    GS-C      l.SES 


Water  tatniBted  with  carbonic 
acid ».77e    09.8    4S,S14 

1%  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
water  satniated  with  car- 
bonic acid   29.S7S    40.8    18,GG2 

Water  Mtnrated  with  carbonic 
acid 29.408    70.0      1,010 

1%  chloride  of  ammonium  in 
water  aatorated  with  car- 
bonic acid   39.42^    SS.5         9S0 


The  phosphates  which  occur  in  nature  are  all  much  leas  soluUe 
in  carbouic-acid  water  and  other  solvents  than  is  the  pure  precipi- 
tated phosphate,  as  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  Thus,  according  to 
Warington,  1  part  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  bone-asb  dissolves  in 
6,788  parts  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.     He  found  that 
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th«  mBgneeium  phoflphate  of  the  bone  dissolved  befote  the  caleic 
phosphate ;  and  that,  ia  general,  more  phosphate  is  dissolved  by 
the  lirat  portions  of  tbe  solvent  that  are  applied  to  the  boae-ash 
than  by  the  succeeding  portions. 

According  to  Voekker,  1  part  of  recently  precipitated  and  still 
moist  terphoephate  of  magueeia  dissolves  iu  4,9(K>  parts  of  water, 
while  1  part  of  terpbo^hate  of  lime  in  a  similar  fresh  state  dis- 
solves in  12,610  parts  of  water.  After  the  precipitates  have  been 
dried  and  ignited  they  dissolve  in  10,000  and  31,847  parts  of  water 
respectively. 

In  saline  solutions  that  contained  one  per  cent  of  the  sall^  one 
part  of  terphoepbate  of  lime  dissolved  as  follows,  viz. : 

In    8,8S0  lATta  of  ■  solution  of  chloride  of  uDmomum. 
In    S,SOO      "  "  "      carbonate  of  ammonima. 

In  15,600      "         "        "      chloride  of  Budium. 
Iu  10,200      "  "  "      nitrate  of  soda. 

After  d^eation  in  water  for  a  week,  the  following  quantities  of 
terphosphate  of  lime  were  found  dissolved  iu  100  litres  of  the  liquid 
obtained  &om 

Fore  bone  uh  (from  ths  very  hard  ahio-bont  of  a  horsa)    0. 

Alneiicao  bone  ash 0. 

Feniviui  gnano 0.S59    ' 

Kooria  HoorU  giiano 0.18S    ' 

Sombrero  phosphntic  goano 0.     ~ 

UoDk'i  Island  phoaphstic  gnauo O.llS   ' 

Suffolk  Connty  coprolitea D. 

Cambridgesbire  coprolitea 0.' 

EatramaduiB  phosphate D.i 

Norwegian  apatite O.i 

Some  of  tbe  same  kinds  of  phosphates  digested  with  1%  solutions 
of  ammonium  salts  gave  the  following  results.  Tbe  figures  represent 
the  number  of  grams  of  terphosphate  of  lime  that  wore  contained 
in  100  litres  of  tbe  solutions. 

Pure  bone-aalt  with  cbloride  of  anunonium O.HS 

Anurican  bone -sah  with  chloride  of  ammomnm  (3  days'  digettioa)    0.137 

TheBaine(12day«' digMtioD) O.GSS 

Cambridge  coprolites O.SIS 

The  rame  with  carbonate  of  •mmonia 0.2SB 

Bnffolk  coproUtea 0.2W 

The  aams  with  chloride  of  ammonium O.ISO 

According  to  Fleischer,  1,000  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
peratnie  disaolve  0.0563  part  of  phospboric  acid  &om  pure  precipi- 
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tated  diphosphate  of  lime.  He  states  that  the  diphosphate  dissolToe 
as  such  hoth  in  water  and  in  carbonic  acid  water,  its  solubility  in 
the  latter  being  much  larger  than  in  pure  water.  In  presence  of 
sodium  bicarbouste  the  solubility  of  the  diphosphate  is  greater  than 
in  mere  water,  though  the  second  molecule  of  oarhonic  add  in  the 
sodium  salt  does  not  diasolve  so  much  of  the  phosphate  as  a  mole- 
cule of  free  carbonic  acid  would.  The  ptesence  of  lime  aalts  or 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  of  the  matters  which  water  can  extract  &om 
some  moor  earths,  hinders  the  solubility  of  tbe  diphosphate  in  water. 

When  bone-meal  is  treated  with  water,  much  more  carbonate  of 
lime  than  of  phosphate  of  lime  goes  into  solution.  Moreover,  fine 
bone-meal  gives  up  more  phosphoric  acid  to  water  and  to  carbonio- 
acid  water  thau  coarse  meal  does,  and  steamed  meal  more  than  raw 
meal  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness. 

Water  and  carbonic-acid  water  dissolve  out  from  crude  Mejillones 
guano  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  becaoae  of  the 
presence  in  this  guano  of  diphosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of 
magnesia. 

No  appreciable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  ftom 
powdered  Lahn  phosphorite  by  water,  while  from  another  phos- 
phorite, from  Grosahiitten,  water  dissolved  conuderahle  quantities 
of  it,  although  the  material  was  largely  contaminated  with  carbonate 
of  lime. 

From  precipitated  ferric  phosphate  water  dissolved  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  apparently  with  decomposition  of  the 
precipitate,  but  ftom  precipitated  phosphate  of  alumina  much  leas 
phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  by  water. 

According  to  Pierre,  1  part  of  ferric  phosphate  dissolves  in  12,500 
parts  of  carbonic-acid  water  that  contains  nther  more  than  one 
volume  of  the  gas,  while  for  dissolving  1  part  of  ferrous  phosphate 
no  more  than  1,000  parts  of  the  carbonic-acid  water  are  needed. 
When  the  carbonic-acid  water  was  mixed  with  jjo  part  of  ordinary 
acetic  acid,  5C0  parts  of  the  mixture  dissolved  one  part  of  ferrous 
phosphate.  But  when  9%  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  was  added  to  the  carbonic-acid  water,  then  1,666  parts 
of  the  liquid  were  needed  in  order  to  dissolve  1  part  of  the  ferrona 
phosphate. 

According  to  Nessler,  the  following  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid 
were  dissolved  out  by  600  cc.  carbonic-acid  water  in  one  day  from 
100  grama  of  the  materials  enumerated  :  — 
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iTTOin  pradpiUtsd  t«rphoiphatc  of  llnie  that  wu  still  molat .     .  0.9&S>  gnu. 

From  precipitated  tcrphoepbata  of  lima  that  had  been  dried  .     •  O.SOB     " 

From  precipitated  terpluMphate  of  lime  that  had  be«D  ignited    .  0.4281    •( 

From  iiiiely  powdered  Sombrero  phosphate 0.000      " 

On  adding  2  gnu.  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  the  caibonic-scid 
water,  0.64  gnn.  of  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  &om  the  moist 
precipitate. 

KarmTodt  caused  caibonlc-acid  gas  to  pass  during  6  or  6  weeks 
through  layers  of  coarsely  powdered  phosphates  that  were  kept 
moist  by  drops  of  water  which  fell  at  intervals.  &e  noticed  that 
more  lime  was  dissolved  out  than  is  coDtained  in  terphosphate  of 
lime.  At  first,  less  phasphoric  acid  went  into  solution  than  was  the 
case  after  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  had  been  longer  contiuued. 

From  a  sample  of  yellowish  gray  phosphorite  that  contained  32% 
of  phosphoric  acid,  I  part  of  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  by  8,300 
parts  of  the  carbonic-acid  water. 

From  a  sample  of  phosphorite,  very  red  trom  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  iron,  that  contained  26%  of  phosphoric  acid,  one  part  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  dissolved  in  10,400  parts  of  the  carbonic-acid  water. 

From  bone-ash,  with  34%  of  phosphoric  acid,  1  part  of  the  latter 
dissolved  in  4,380  parts  of  the  carbonic-acid  water;  and  &om 
raw  bone-meal,  with  20J%  of  phosphoric  acid,  1  part  of  the  acid 
dissolved  in  5,267  parts  of  the  carhonic'^cid  water.  In  the  time 
apeoiSed  there  was  dissolved : 


of  tbt  Fhoi- 
phorlo  Aebl  la 


thsUUnrUL 

From  the  l«t  phosphorite 3.  Ofl  9. 57 

From  the  Sd  phoephorite 2.39  S.20 

From  the  booe-aah 5.46  16.18 

From  the  bone-meal 4.0S  2S.00 

Fiom  the  bone-mesls  phosphste  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  the 
earbonic-acid  water  before  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

To  teat  the  comparative  solubility  of  various  phosphates  in  water 
and  in  carbonic-acid  water,  Bretschneider  charged  laiga  bottles  with 
the  phosphates,  covered  the  latter  with  the  solvent,  and  shook  the 
mixtnres  ftequently  at  64°  F.  during  24  bonis.  The  carbonic-acid 
water  was  not  quite  saturated,  but  was  ^  of  the  full  strength. 
The  first  column  of  figures  in  the  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  parte  of  water,  and  the  second  column  the  number  of  parts  of 
*  Th«s*  flgues  ahoold  probably  be  tratuposed. 
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carbotiic-flcid  water,  by  which  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid  was  dis- 
Bolvad  in  the  eeveral  instances. 

^^     ,_  ,  Put) of  Cubook- 

e»Am  of  Wtn.  ,^  WiWr. 

Pr*(!ipit&t«d  teiphotphate  oriime,  &ah   .  S7,8SS  18,181 

"                 "                  "        ignited  1S1>,5S2  13,324 

PncipiUtod  diphoaphaU  of  Umc,  freih    .  26,860  8,918 

Phosphate  of  iii^i]«ais  and  Binmoiiiit  .     .  21,967  I,9S» 

Ferric  photphaU,  fi«ably  preeipitated       .  lS0,fi2E  148^70 

ignited 782,663  732,953 

Findy  powdered  boDeblack      £4S,1S0 

Accoiding  to  AToeer,  one  part  of -the  phosphotic  acid  in  finely 
powdered  Mejillones  guano  dissolved  in  24  houis'  time  in  65,800 
paitB  of  pute  water,  and  in  13,084  parte  of  watei  that  was  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid.  In  another  trial  where  carbonifr«cid  gas  was 
made  to  pass  during  an  hour  each  day  for  ten  days  through  a  mix- 
ture of  water  and  the  powdered  mineral,  one  part  of  phoephoiic  add 
diaaolved  in  8,542  parts  of  the  water. 

Williame  suspended  several  powdered  phosphates  in  water  through 
which  a  current  of  carbonic  acid^aa  was  made  to  flow  during  fifty 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70"  F.    His  results  are  as  follows. 

One  part  of  the  calcic  phosphate  (SCaO.PaO,) 

hi  Canadian  apatite  dtasolred  in  ...     .  222,222  parta  of  the  CO)  water. 

In  nine,  very  finely  ground 140,840  "            " 

In  fine  raw  bane-tneal       6,flSS  "            " 

Inbone-aah 8,039  " 

In  South  Carolina  phosphate 8,938  " 

"           "           "          finely  powdered  6,644  "           " 

In  OrchiUa  phosphatic  gnauo 8,009  "            " 

Bischof  had  stated  previously  that  1  part  of  apatite  disaolvea  in 
393,000  parts  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  1  part  of 
firesh  shavings  of  ox-bone  in  4,610  parts,  and  1  part  of  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime  in  1,102  parts  (Laseaigne  says  1,333  ports). 

Dietrich  and  Koenig  acted  upon  varioua  phosphates  with  carbonic- 
acid  water  applied  in  such  manner  that  the  minerals  w^re  soaked  in 
a  half-saturated  solution  of  it  for  48  hours,  and  the  residae  from 
this  treatment  was  digested  in  saturated  carbonic-acid  wat«r  for  12 
weeks. 
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Alter  48  Hoqn'  After  11  Waeki 

Far  Bent  of  actloa  of  1  S^nnled  wUli  Biioimted 

„,,.                             PhMp.  Add  CO,  W«ier,  I  Put  CO,  Vfitar, 

"^                             contained  Ja  pIimd.  Add  iit-  1  Put  PM,  di»- 

the  Ifiteriil.  wlTsd  In  Puta  of  wlvedlnArta 

thaUqnid.  ottheLlqnld. 

« phosphorita     .     .     S7.20  60,900  BO,0OO 

lahn  phoaphorits 11.80  00,100  90,100 

Suae 34.82  GS,000  89,000 

Sombrero  phosp.  gauio  .     .     .     88. SI  48,000  48,000 

Baker  Isluid  giuno   ....     41.7*  IS.OOO  8,810 

PemTian  guano 13.70  2,440  1,230 

Saw  boDo-mnil 16.68  18,800  C,»80 

Steamed  bone-meal    ....     Z1.7B  21,100  G,«30 

Bone-aah 87.67  2S,2£0  7,850 

PredpitBled   terphotphate    of 

lime  (ignited) 30.60  13,900  4,3S0 

Ditto,  diied  at  212°  F.   .     .     .     42.00  18,G00  8,830 
pRcipitated    dipbospbate    of 

lime,  lampla  Nq.  I.     .     .     .     46.45  5,430  3,250 

Ditto,  nmpleNo.  II.     .     .     .     41.88  5,480  2,440 

Ditto,  sample  So.  III.   .    .     .     41.S2  6,1S0  G.IKKI 

The  most  lemadcable  fact  brought  out  by  this  series  of  obseira- 
tions  IB  the  leadjr  xdability  of  the  precipitated  diphosphate  of  lime 
in  carbonic-acid  water.  Excepting  Peruvian  guano,  none  of  the 
other  materials  were  anything  like  as  soluble. 

Hany^  ezperimenta  luve  been  made  also  to  determine  the  sola- 
bility  of  phosphates  in  wealc  acetic  acid.  Dietrich  and  Eoeu^[ 
used  a  10%  solution  of  the  acid,  and  alloved  it  to  act  apon  the 
minenls  during  24  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  sample  of 
the  liquid  was  drawn  off  for  analysis,  while  the  remainder  was  left 
to  digest  during  12  weeks.  The  results  of  these  trials  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  The  composition  of  the  materials  haa  been 
given  above  in  the  table  relatiug  to  carbonic  acid. 
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lUtnoTtbc  ILItranrthB       Fgnantug  of  Um 

DUdU  Add  dif      DIIuU  Acid  dli-         Plioni.  Acid 
uliedlnM  uilTedliiia  Is  tli«  Vitirul 

Honngna.ot       Weelu  gim.  of  thuwudkf 

Pboap.  Add.  Phoap.  Add.  uIthL 

EttisDudon  phoapborite  .     .     0.260  0.B17  8.6 

Lahn  phoipliont«,  inferior     .     O.SSO  0.BS6  12.7 

SaoK,  better O.iOO  0.C87  IS.S 

Sombrero  gnano 1.193  2.170.  ee.O 

Biker  IiUnd  guano      .     .     .     1.177  1.866  44.7 

PerariaD  puno I.IZS  2.S7G  100.0 

B*wboDe-med I.89S  l.«S  B&O 

Steanwd  bone-meal ....    I.S86  S.8GB  100.0 

Bone-Mh l.SSI  2.S60  70.0 

PrecipiUted  terphoaphate  or 
UmB  dried  at  iW>  F.     .    .    8.333  .  .  .  100.0 

Suae,  ignited 2.180  8.718  88.0 

PrBdjHtated   diphoipbate  ot 

lime.  No.  I S.S18  .  .  .  lOO.O 

8am^  Va.  II 0.2861  .  ,  .  iqo.O 

Same,  No.  Ill 8.997  .  .  .  100.0 

Erocker  caused  the  finely  powdered  matBiialB  to  be  digested  for 
24  haure,  at  a  temperatuTe  of  68°  F.,  in  dilute  acetic  acid  that  con- 
tained 12^%  of  the  anhydroua  acid.  It  waa  found  that  then  hnd 
been  dieaolved  by  1,000  parte  of  the  aolvent,  from 

Lalia  phospliate  rock 0.200  parts  of  phoip.  add. 

Spaniili  pboephorite 0.200     "  "  " 

Coprolitea 0.810    "  "         " 

Bone  charcoal 0,810    "  "         " 

Baker  Island  guaoo 2.8S0     "  "  " 

Bone-meal 8.720     "  "  " 

Precipitated  pboiphate  of  lime     .    .    .    6.464    "  "         " 

Same,  elightl;  ignited 0.498     "  "  " 

Labn  pboaphorite  with  ammonium  Bttl- 

pbate O.S70    "  "  " 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  Boluhility  of  pt«cipitated  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  weak  acid  is  27  times  larger,  and  that  of  bone-meal  18 
or  19  times  larger,  than  the  solubility  of  the  phosphate  in  some 
kinds  of  phosphate  rock.  The  comparatively  easy  solubility  in  acids 
of  a  good  phosphatio  guano,  like  that  from  Baker's  Island,  is  note- 
worthy. 

In  the  experiments  of  Albert,  100  cc  of  a  mixture  of  1  part 
acetic  acid  and  9  parts  of  water  were  made  to  act  during  three 
periods  each  of  4  days,  upon  one  and  the  same  gram  of  tbe  finely 
powdered  phosphatic  material. 

'  An  eiceai  of  the  material  wae  porposelj  added. 
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iDlOnmof  100  Oruna  of  tha  tHlat»  ToUl  lUMolTtd 

th*  PhoqihiM  AeiddiuotTsdorthi  bj  Diluta 

than  «u  ol  Ftmp,  Acid  Id  Acatlo  AoU 

nop.  Aoid.  lit  *  Dijj.    3d  4  DtjL    M  4  Dar*      In  1>  ^^V- 

Steamed  boDe-meal    .  0.232  0.229  0.22B      60 

Ba<r  bane-meal     .    .  0.22]  0.0S6  O.OSS  0.04D  O.ISB      71 

PuvTiaD gDuo    .    .  0.111  0.107  0.00i  ....  0.111      87 

Bokei  Iiland  gnano  .  0.S81  0.221  0.096  O.OtO  O.SIB      SI 

BonechucoiJ.  .  .  O.SIS  O.S»»  O.0S7  0.021  0.820  02 
Predpitatetl  pbosphato 

of  lime  (hot  dried).  0.889  0.801  0.003       0.806      BO 

Sombreni   phoaphatio 

gaano 0.848  6.208  0.024  0.067  0.889      62 

Englisli  capnilitBB  .  D.Se»  0.060  0.067  0.011  0.167  66 
Ettramadaim      pho*- 

phorile     ....  0.387  O.OGS  0.026  0.018  0.097      26 

Idlinpliotpliorite.     .  0.269  0.026  O.0O8  O.OOS  0.086      11 

Same,  ignited  .  .  .  0.261  0.026  0.002  0.016  0.088  81 
Same,  boiled  iritli  pot- 

aahlTe  .  .  .  .  0.268  0.010  0.018  0.016  0.071  88 
KaruM    pbospbatic 

ga&ito      ....  O.O0S 0.003  i 

Leached     iDperplioe- 

phftte,  made  from 

phocphoiite  .    .    .  0,088  0.018  0.009  0.008  0.060      68 

The  MUM     ....  0.170  0.071  0.021  O.OIO  O.IOS      63 

The  ready  eolubility  of  the  steamed  bone-meal  is  noteworthy, 
and  so  is  the  hindrance  to  solution  cauBod  by  the  tat  in  the  rav 
bone.  In  general  the  bone  products  disaolTe  more  readily  than  the 
rocks,  though  the  latter  are  atill  soluble  enough  to  suggest  the  be- 
lief that  appreciable  quantities  of  them  will  dissolve  in  the  course 
of  time  in  the  soil  by  the  action  of  bumic  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
saline  solutions,  and  plant  roots.  The  easy  solubility  of  the  phos- 
phate in  guano  and  in  Baker  Island  guano  will  be  noticed. 

Several  investigators  have  tested  the  solubility  of  rock  phosphate 
in  bnmic  acids,  and  in  humate  of  ammonia,  in  the  belief  that  the 
sparing  solubility  of  phoephates  in  carbonic-acid  water  does  not  folly 
explain  the  good  effects  sometimes  produced  by  such  pboepbates 
on  peaty  or  moorland  soils ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  humio 
acids  hare  really  a  considerable  solvent  power  for  pbosphatee. 

Dietrich  mixed  50  grm.  of  finely  powdered  phosphorite  (of  50%) 
with  BO  grm.  of  powdered  peat,  and  left  tbe  moistened  mixture  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  He  leached  the  mixture  with  water  at  intervals 
during  ten  months,  with  the  reanlt,  that  In  1,000  grm.  of  the 
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water  used  to  le&ch  the  mixtoie  there  was  dissolved  0.4G88  gnn. 
d  phosphoric  acid.  But,  as  Dietrich  has  remarked,  a  dressing  of 
phoaphorite  applied  in  field  practice  would  find  itself  in  presence  of 
&  mncb  larger  proportion  of  humus  than  was  the  case  in  his  experi- 
ments. In  another  trial,  where  the  peat  was  treated  with  a  small 
amount  of  ammonia,  rather  lese  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  from 
the  pliOBphorite,  viz.  .03769  grm.  in  1,000  grm.  of  water. 

Ten  years  after  Dietrich,  Fleischer,  Eoenig,  and  Kiasling  studied 
the  qnestioQ  anew,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  many  kinds 
of  peal«  and  moor  earths  exert  a  more  or  less  pronounced  decompoa- 
ing  and  solving  action  upon  the  soiled  insoluble  phosphates.  It 
was  found  that  pure  precipitated  diphosphate  of  lime  was  acted  upon 
comparatively  easily,  and  that  precipitated  terphoephat^  of  lime  also 
was  strongly  attacked,  though  very  much  less  readily  after  it  bad 
heen  ignit«d  than  when  freeh.  Fine  bone-meal  vas  more  readily 
acted  upon  than'  coarse,  and  bone-ash  was  connderably  lees  soluble 
than  bone-meal  of  the  same  degree  of  ftneneaa.  Precipitated  phos- 
phate of  alumina  was  more  strongly  acted  upon  by  the  moor  earth 
than  precipitated  phosphate  of  iron,  and  it  was  noticed  that  these 
phoaphat«a  could  be  decomposed  by  hnmate  of  lime  in  the  moor 
earth  with  formation  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Powdered  phosphorites 
were  less  readily  attacked  than  the  suhetances  above  enumerated, 
thor^b  they  were  still  act«d  upon  to  a  noticeable  degree. 

Fleiechei  argues  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  free 
humic  acids  of  the  peat  act  to  decompose  the  phosphates  by  com- 
bining with  their  lime  or  other  base.  He  states  that  neither  th« 
precipitated  nor  the  rock  phosphates  were  much  acted  upon  by 
moor  earths  which  contained  no  free  humic  acids ;  but  that,  on  the 
contisry,  even  the  solveut  action  of  mere  water  upon  the  pboa- 
phates  was  hindered  by  the  presence  of  such  earths,  s^pareutly 
because  of  the  humate  of  lime  which  is  contained  in  them. 

Peats  derived  from  moss,  such  aa  contain  specially  little  inor- 
ganic matter,  were  found  to  act  particularly  forcibly  upon  the  phos- 
phates. Moreover,  on  adding  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  to  the 
moor  earths  which  acted  most  freely  upon  the  phosphates,  their 
action  ceased.  So  too,  when  moorland  is  cultivated,  and  the  free 
hnmic  acids  in  it  are  thereby  neutralized  to  some  extent,  its  power 
of  dissolving  the  insoluble  phofiphatea  is  materially  lessened,  and 
the  more  completely  in  proportion  as  the  land  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly manured.     Kevertheless,  it  was  found  that  even  those  moor- 
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laadi  whioh  are  most  tboionghly  cultivated  atill  hava  the  powei  to 
dissolve  oonsideiable  quantities  of  the  precipitated  and  rock  phoa- 
pbates.  Moorland  that  has  been  buned  for  the  sake  of  lendering 
it  culti^ble  has  its  power  of  dissolving  phosphates  lessened,  sinea 
considenble  quantities  of  bumic  acids  are  destroyed  by  the  oom- 
bnstion.  For  example,  while  100  ports  of  air-dried  peat  derived 
from  moss  dittsolved  0.1317  part  of  phosp.  acid,  100  parte  of  peats 
taken  from  cultivated  fields  dissolved  on  the  average  no  mora  than 
0.1941  part  of  phosp.  acid. 

In  general,  the  lai^ei  the  quantity  of  the  moor  earth  whioh  was 
made  to  act  upon  a  given  weight  of  a  phoephat«,  the  more  of  the 
latter  was  decomposed,  though  the  amonut  of  phoep.  acid  dissolved 
was  not  strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  moor  earth  need, 
since  that  intimate  contact  between  the  earth  and  the  phosphate 
which  is  needed  to  insure  chemicd  action  cannot  be  ao  w<jl  se- 
cured when  large  qutmtitiee  of  tbe  earth  are  employed.  As  a  rule, 
more  points  of  contact  between  the  phosphate  and  the  earth  can  be 
secnra],  and  more  phosp.  acid  dissolved,  by  applying  large  quanti- 
ties of  phosphate  to  tbe  land,  although,  in  esse  the  phosphate  happens 
to  be  contaminated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  solvent  action  of  the 
earth  will  be  diminished  in  ao  far  as  bumic  acids  are  neutralized  by 
the  lime  carbonate.  In  presence  of  sulphate  of  potash  the  solvent 
action  of  tbe  moor  earth  upon  phosphates  was  decidedly  increased. 
Kainit  also,  muriate  of  potash,  and  even  nitmte  of  soda,  helped  the 
solvent  action  somewhat ;  but  gypaum,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
especially  carbonate  of  potash,  hindered  it  very  decidedly,  appar- 
ently by  neutralizing  humic  acids. 

Koenig  and  Kiesow  digested  various  phosphates  with  solutions 
of  humate  of  ammonia  that  had  been  prepared  with  conaiderahle 
cate.  6  grm.  quantities  of  phosphorite,  for  example,  mm  warmed 
upon  a  water-bath,  witii  varying  quantities  of  the  humate  solntion. 
The  lesnlte  were  that  1,000  grm.  of  water  dissolved  tbe  following 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  respectively  from  ' 

Wben  dlgstad  vtth  Hmwta  of  Ammonia. 

SOco.  IDOco.  KMoo.  KMoo. 

Poirdered  phosphorite  th&t  containad       gnn.  gnn.  gna.  frm. 

Sl|%  of  phMphorie  acid     .    .    .      O.OEl  0.06i  0.071  ■  .  ■ . 

Recently  preeiiiitated  terphoaphato 

ofUoM O.IM  0.S22  0.2S1  D.8SS 

Becently  precipitated  ferria  phos- 
phate      0.160  0.121  0.1S3  0.218 

Recently    prtci|ritsted     alnninnm 

0,070  0.I4B  0.183  0.878 
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Pitsch  also  obaerved  that  solutioni  of  hanuto  of  ammonia  dia- 
aolre  appreciable  qoantitiea  of  pracipitated  di-  and  tri-phospbate  of 
lint^  of  piecipitated  ferric  phosphate,  and  of  Caiafao  goano.  He 
even  compared  the  solvent  action  of  the  htunate  of  ammonia  with 
^lat  of  citrate  of  ammonia. 

Chemual  Awdgni  eatential  for  diaeriminatin0  bdweat  Svper- 
jAoiphatet. 

The  Btatemente  given  above  as  to  the  varying  compontioa  of 
■upeipbosphates  indicate  clearly  bow  important  it  mnst  be  for  the 
fanner  who  may  wiali  to  buy  a  quantity  of  this  fertiliser  to  know 
beforehand  what  the  chemical  composition  of  the  samples  submitted 
to  him  really  is.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  solid  impurities 
and  inert  matters  that  are  contained  either  in  tbe  bone  or  the  rock 
phosphate  used  for  the  mauufacture  of  a  auperpboephste  are  left 
admixed  with  the  finished  product,  in  addition  to  the  gypsum 
which  is  necessarily  formed  by  the  action  of  the  solphurio  add. 
And  beside  these  differences,  dependent  on  the  varying  composition 
of  the  raw  materials,  the  amount  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  &e 
superphosphate  is  apt  to  vary  widely  according  as  mote  or  lees 
can  and  skill  have  been  devoted  by  the  manu&cturer  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  original  substance.  Even  the  earliest  superphosphatea 
made  from  bones  were  found  to  difier  widely  from  one  another  in 
composition  and  in  value  according  to  the  mode  of  manu&CtuTe. 

It  is,  consequently,  an  absolute  necessity  that  superphosphates 
most  be  bought  and  sold  according  to  their  contento  of  fbrtiliziitg 
matters,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis.  There  is  umply  no  £Dre- 
ehadowing  of  a  suggestion  in  the  eztamal  appearance  or  character 
of  the  material  as  to  what  may  be  ito  real  worth,  or  whether  indeed 
it  be  worth  anything.  There  can  be  no  qnestion  that  every  ton  of 
superphosphate  sold  in  open  market  should  be  accompanied  with 
a  chemist's  certiticate  of  analysis,  just  as  is  done  when  sodiMtsh, 
bleach  iDg-powder,  and  saltpetre  ore  sold. 

Moreover,  it  ie  the  bounden  duty  of  the  mannfactarerB  of  snper- 
pboephata  to  employ  competent  analysta  to  keep  the  run  of  the 
article  as  manufactured,  so  that  no  samples  inferior  to  the  standard 
shall  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 

As  matters  now  stand  here  in  America,  there  is  a  wide  range  both 
as  to  quality  and  price,  and  although  there  have  been  very  great 
improvemente  in  recent  years,  there  are  even  now  none  too  many 
preparations  that  can  be  cordially  commended.    There  have  been 
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procurable,  it  is  true,  for  many  yean,  Bupetphoephatee  made  ttom 
bone-black  that  contained  from  13  to  163  ot  moK  of  soluble  pbot- 
phoric  acid,  and  these  products  were  leallj  excellent.  Thej  us 
etill  to  be  had,  under  the  name  of  dissolved  bone-bUck,  or  bone- 
Uack  superphosphate,  and  tbere  are  likewise  procurable  nowadays 
other  products  of  approved  excellence ;  but  for  a  long  term  of  years 
the  general  rule  in  this  country  seems  to  have  been  to  add  a  quan- 
tity of  cheap  fish  scrap  to  a  miserably  prepared  superphosphste, 
and  to  demand  a  high  price  for  the  mixture. 

It  has  always  been  interesting  to  observe  the  absence  in  very 
many  cases  of  any  visible  relation  between  the  prices  of  these  so- 
called  superphosphates  and  the  amonnto  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
oontained  in  them.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  where 
products  of  extremely  low  value  have  been  sold  at  specially  high 
rates.  It  has  frequently  been  noticeable  withal,  that  some  of  the 
very  best  of  the  superphosphates,  notably  those  made  from  bons- 
hlsck,  were  offered  to  the  farmers  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  Ap- 
parently, the  same  conscience  and  good  judgment  that  led  the 
manuiacturer  to  produce  a  superior  article  made  him  merciful  in 
respect  to  hia  desire  for  pecuniary  profit 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  lack  of  relation  between  valoe  and 
price  is  sometimes  very  conspicuous.  For  example,  two  specimens 
of  bone-black  snperpfaospbate,  horn  different  makers  but  of  almost 
precisely  the  same  composition,  were  analyzed  at  the  New  Haven 
station  in  1884.     They  contained  respectively 


But  the  price  at  which  A  was  sold  was  $34}  the  ton,  while  the 
price  of  B  was  $26. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  buyer  shall  have  some  kind 
of  guaranty  as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  superphosphates,  and 
of  late  yean  it  has  become  eomewbat  customary  in  this  country 
to  enact  special  laws  for  controlling  the  sale  of  fertilizera,  and  to 
appoint  State  inspectors  of  fertilizers  to  whom  farmers  may  ap- 
peal. This  system  is  still  on  trial,  though  open  to  grave  criticism. 
One  fundamental  trouble  is,  that  the  matters  to  be  inspected  are 
too  complex,  the  subject  itself  is  too  occult  to  be  safely  given  over 
to  a  oUque  of  political  appointees.  It  is  not  here,  as  it  is  with  the 
inspection  of  fish,  or  lime,  or  lumber,  or  potaah,  where  the  things  to 
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be  passed  npon  an  so  &mUiaT  that  there  could  readilj  be  foond,  in 
eveiy  commuDitf  really  inteieated  in  the  suI:|jeot,  scores  of  people 
who  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  critidse  the  doings  of  the 
inspector;  and,  besides,  a  simpler  and  a  much  more  eqnitable  way 
of  OTerconiing  the  difficulty  lies  ready  at  band.  If  tbe  large  oon- 
■umers  of  auperpboepbatea  and  tbe  reputable  retaUen  of  it  would 
but  refuse  to  buy  except  on  the  strength  of  a  certificate  from  a  rs- 
sponsible  chemist ;  and  if  tbe  agricultuml  societies  would  but  puisae 
any  dealer,  or  any  so-called  chemist,  who  plays  their  members  &lae, 
a  much  healthier  condition  of  things  than  now  prevails  might  doubt- 
less soon  be  brought  about. 

Tbe  beet  way  to  buy  fertilizers  is  by  large  quantities,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  it  will  usually  be  necessary  for  a  number  of  formers 
to  combine.  It  is  not  essential  for  tbe  success  of  a  dub  of  this 
Icind,  that  its  membera  should  be  ne^hbors.  All  is,  they  most  con- 
stitute tot  the  moment  one  of  their  number  "  Agent  and  Treasoier," 
and  let  him  deal  with  the  manu&cturers  and  sellers  of  fertilizers, 
and  with  the  analysts  also. 

Each  member  of  tbe  club  will  submit  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  tons  of  fertilizers  be  wishes  to  buy,  and  the  agent  will  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  as  to  tbe  best  place  to  buy.  In  order  to  get  Uiis 
information,  he  will  not  only  compare  prices  and  samples^  but  will 
have  analyses  made  of  the  samples  that  atttact  him. 

He  will  buy  large  lota  of  tbe  best  manures  he  can  find,  that  is 
to  say,  amounts  equal  to  the  sums  of  cdl  the  separate  lots  which  the 
members  of  his  club  have  asked  for ;  and  he  will  have  the  mate- 
rials sent  f^m  the  manufactory  to  the  persons  who  have  asked  for 
them.  Of  course,  there  will  have  to  be  a  clear  understanding  that 
tbe  fertilizcTB  shall  have  such  and  such  composition.  Aft«r  they 
have  oome  into  the  possession  of  the  club,  samples  would  natotally 
be  drawn  by  lot,  here  and  there,  and  subjected  to  analysis  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  matters  are  what  they  purport  to  he,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  chanoe  for  fraud. 

Some  such  system  as  tbia  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  and  has 
indeed  often  been  resorted  to  in  this  country  for  tbe  purpose  of 
bringing  eaigoes  of  lime,  or  ashes,  or  leocbed  ashes,  or  grain,  to  • 
township,  wtber  by  ship  or  by  rail ;  but  our  bimers  have  hitherto 
ikaowo  eo  litUe  of  chemistry  that  they  have  tacked  that  confidence 
in  tbemselvee  and  in  one  another  which  would  be  necessary  if  they 
were  to  deal  in  superphosphates  successfully  in  this  way. 
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Revaiad  PhotphaU, 
There  ue  three  different  phosph&tee  of  lime  familiarly  knovn  to 
■giicultuTal  ctiemiatg;  viz.  the  tri-phoephate,  sucli  aa  is  found  in 
bones  and  is  phospfaatic  mineTala';  the  monophosphate,  or  soluble 
phosphate,  ot  eaperphosphate,  above  described ;  and,  intermediate 
between  the  two,  there  ia  a  third  kind,  called  bipbosphate  of  lime,  or 
dicaldc  phosphate.  The  diffeiences  in  composition  between  theM 
three  phosphates  will  appear  ttom  the  following  table. 


NiB»  IniboL  MQlKiil«W.lghta. 

U™-  V**"'  ^1^  f"*^     Un^    V**"-  'aSS' 

Tti'    or    bona-  ^^ 

ptMS[dut«       SCaO,P,Oi  IBS      0     141    SIO      U.lt  0.00  W.81 

Bi-  or  di-pho«- 

pbat«  2CaO,HtO,P,Of   113    IS      1(3     373       11.18    S.81   fi3.31 

Houo-  or  mper- 
phoqibate  CBO,3H,0,PtOi  56  86  143  234  3S.9S1B.89  80.88 
One  great  trouble  in  respect  to  superphosphates  is,  that  moat  of 
them  cannot  be  kept  for  any  great  length  of  time  without  suffering 
deterioration.  The  soluble  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  them  is 
liable  to  "  go  back,"  as  the  tenn  is,  oi  to  "  revert,"  as  la  sometimes 
said,  to  an  insoluble  state. 

The  causes  of  this  teveraion  are  twofold.  First,  in  maHT^g  g 
snperphosphate,  it  is  bard  to  hit  the  precise  poiut  where  the  whole 
of  the  bone  phosphate  (3  CaO,P,0|)  has  been  converted  to  solu- 
ble phosphate  (CaO,  2  H,0,P,OJ  without  using  an  excess  of  the 
snlphoric  acid.  But  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
objectionable  on  many  accounts,  so  that  practically  the  manuiao- 
tarers  lean  to  the  other  alternative,  and  take  care  to  use  a  little  less 
sulphuric  acid  than  would  be  needed  to  decompose  every  particle  of 
the  bone  phosphate.  Or,  in  cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  use  an 
excess  of  the  snlphuric  acid  at  first,  they  are  at  puns  to  "  dry  "  the 
product,  as  the  term  is,  by  adding  to  it  bone-black,  or  bone-ash, 
or  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  the  gelatine  makers.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  soluble  phosphate,  which  has  been  formed  at 
first  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  finds  itself  in  presence  of 
a  quantity  of  undecomposed  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  the 
conrse  of  time  the  two  pboepbates  react  upon  each  other,  with 
formation  of  the  intermediate  compound,  the  so-called  bipbosphate 
of  lime. 

3  CaO,P,0.  -f  CaO,  2  H,0,P,0,  =  2  (2  CaO,H,0,P,0.)- 
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Tlut  IB  to  ny,  for  vrvrj  molwule  of  bone  phosphate  that  has  been 
left  andecompoeed,  one  molecule  of  the  solnble  phosphate  is  made 
to  Mvert  to  au  insoluble  state. 

In  case  the  original  materials  are  tolerably  pure,  as  when  bone- 
esb,  or  bone-blaok,  or  a  ficat-iate  rook  phosphate,  such  aa  Baker 
Island  guano,  have  been  used  for  making  the  superphosphate,  there 
ia  no  inherent  necessity  that  the  revetaiou  of  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  should  amount  to  much.  Of  couise  there  may  be  trouble  if 
the  manu&cturer  is  caielees  or  ignoranL  If  he  iails  to  decompose 
the  chief  part  of  the  boue  phosphate  which  he  hss  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  aubsequent  reversion  will  be  large,  and  the  de- 
preciation iu  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  will  be  ssrioas.  But  if 
peine  be  taken  to  decompose  the  bone  phosphate  pretty  thoroughly 
in  the  first  instance,  the  subsequent  rerersioD  cannot  be  large.  As 
was  said  just  now,  each  molecule  of  the  nndecomposed  bone  phos- 
phate can  only  decompose  one  molecule  of  the  soluble  phosphate, 
and  when  that  has  been  done  the  action  ceases.  Manifestly,  if  but 
little  bono  phosphate  has  been  left  undecompoeed  by  the  mauufac- 
turei',  there  will  be  but  little  nversion  of  the  soluble  product  All 
this  applies,  however,  only  to  the  case  where  pure  materials  have 
been  operated  upon. 

There  is  another  cause  of  reversian,  for  less  simple  in  theory  and 
much  more  serious  iu  its  effects,  which  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  impurities,  such  as  compounds  of  iron  and  alumina,  in  the 
natural  phosphatic  rocks,  from  which  superphosphatea  are  chiefly 
prepared  nowadays.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  so  long  as  the 
manufacturer  uses  the  impure  materials  for  making  superphosphate 
in  the  ordinary  way,  he  cannot  avoid  the  reversion,  no  matter  how 
careful  or  skilful  he  may  be. 

Just  what  the  reactions  are  which  are  produced  by  the  inn  and 
alumina  compounds  has  never  been  made  out  very  clearly.  But 
some  idea  of  them  may  be  gained  from  the  following  si^gestiona, 
which  were  thrown  out  by  the  English  chemist  Patterson.  Sup- 
pose the  sulphuric  acid  has  dissolved  a  quantity  of  iron  or  alumina, 
then  we  may  have  the  reaction 

Fe^»  3  S0»  -I-  CaO,  2  H,0,PaO,  =  Fe^^PA  +  C»0,SO,  +  3  (H.O.SO,), 
and  the  ft«e  acid  thus  formed  would  proceed  to  dissolve  more  iron 
or  alumina  from  the  rock  that  had  previously  escaped  decomposi- 
tion, and  the  reaction  here  formulated  would  occur  again  and  again. 
Here  we  have  a  cnmulative  process  continually  tncressing  the  quan- 
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tity  of  insoluble  Tefig,Vfip  and  dimiiuahmg  In  the  same  proportion 
the  sc^nble  PjO^-     Again,  wo  might  have  simply 

2  FBiO,  +  8(C»0,  2  HjO.PA)  -»  'i  (Fe,0„P,0,)  +  8  CaO.PjO, ; 
where  three  molecoleB  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  are  m^de  to 
lerert  to  the  insoluble  state  at  oae  blow. 

In  case  the  iron  in  the  original  rock  were  in  the  state  of  ferrous 
oxide,  perhaps  the  following  reaction  might  occur. 

I  (FeO,80,)  +  20+  C»0,  3  HjO.PiO,  +  3  CaO,P,0,  = 

2  {Fe,0,.PiO,)  +  i(CaO,80,). 

In  all  these  equations,  except  the  last,  alumina  would  aerre  as 
well  as  oxide  of  iron. 

The  bone  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated  in  the  second  of  the 
foregoing  equations  would  manifestly  react  in  its  turn  upon  a  new 
molecule  of  the  soluble  phosphate  in  the  manner  described  before. 

But  even  supposing  no  biphosphate  of  lime  (2  CaO,H,0,P,Oj) 
were  formed,  but  only  Fe,0„P,Oj  or  A1,0„P,0„  these  last  would 
still  represent  reversion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  reversion  of 
the  worst  kind.  For  both  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  of  alumina 
are  notoriously  insoluble,  aud  are  doubtless  worth  less  when  applied 
as  fertilizers  than  biphosphate  of  lime  is  worth.  There  is  a  kind  of 
phosphatic  guano  or  phosphate  rock  from  the  West  Indies,  called 
Redonda  phosphate,  that  contains  naturally  a  large  proptortion  of 
phosphate  of  alumina,  but  for  many  years  this  material  was  reputed 
to  be  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes.  No  doubt  it  could  be 
used  in  many  situations,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  phosphate  of  lime. 

ValvatioA  of  IfewrUd  Photphoric  Add. 

It  may  here  be  said,  that  many  disputes  have  arisen  among  chem- 
ists as  to  what  value  should  be  allowed  for  the  reverted  phosphoric 
acid  in  superphosphates,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  and  that  of  the  original  undecomposed  bone  phosphate. 

It  ia  a  foct  that  the  compound  known  as  biphosphate  of  lime 
{=  2  CaO,H,0,P,Og),  though  wellnigh  insoluble  in  water,  ia  con- 
siderably more  soluble  in  carbonio-acid  water  and  in  saline  solu- 
tions thsu  ordinary  bone  phosphate  is.  Henoe  it  has  been  argued 
by  some  chemists,  who  have  assumed  in  the  first  plaoe  that  all  the 
reverted  phosphoric  acid  in  a  superphosphate  is  in  the  form  of  bi- 
phosphate of  lime,  that  this  substance  ought  not  to  be  classed  in  the 
same  cat^ory  with  the  undecomposed  bone  phosphate,  bat  that 
a  somewhat  higher  value  should  be  allowed  for  it 
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The  dealers  in  fertilizen  genenllj  stuid  by  one  another  in  mom- 
taming  that  a  price  intermediate  between  the  prices  of  eoluble  phoe- 
phoric  acid  and  of  insoluble  bone  phoephate  should  be  allowed  for 
the  tererted  phosphate.  Thus,  if  soluble  phosphoric  acid  be  worth 
13  cents  per  pound,  and  the  acid  in  insoluble  bone-ash  phosphate  be 
worth  6  cents,  they  claim  that  the  reverted  phosphoric  acid  is  worUi 
8  or  9  cents  per  pound. 

There  aie  several  methods,  it  should  be  said,  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  the  reverted  phosphoric  acid  in  a  superphosphate. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  these  methods  is  as  follows.  After  the 
eoluble  phosphoric  acid  has  been  dissolved  out  &om  the  superphos- 
phate by  meuiB  of  cold  water,  the  residae  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  ammonium  citrate,  which  dissolves  the  reverted  phosphate;  and, 
finally,  the  residue  from  the  citrate  leaching  is  treated  with  a  strong 
acid,  such  as  muriatic  acid,  iu  order  to  obtain  that  portion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  which  was  neither  soluble  in  water  nor  in  the 
citrate  of  ammonium. 

On  looking  at  the  matter,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
instructed  former,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  real  and  permanent 
basis  for  the  assumption  that  the  price  paid  for  reverted  phosphoric 
add  in  a  superphosphate  should  be  much  if  any  higher  than  the 
price  ordinarily  paid  for  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  a 
good  bone  phosphate.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  evi- 
dence that  the  price  of  8  or  9  cents  a  ponnd,  so  often  allowed  for 
raverted  phosphoric  acid,  has  any  justification  whatsoever.  There  is 
but  one  criterion  by  which  to  appraise  any  chemical  fertiliser,  and 
that  is  by  asking  and  answering  the  simple  commercial  question, 
What  can  this  particular  chemical  snbetance  be  bought  for  in  its 
cheapest  formi 

Now  as  for  biphosphate  of  lime,  that  is  to  say,  reverted  phoaph&te 
of  lime,  this  substance  is  prepared  in  Europe  in  a  condition  of  al- 
most absolute  purity,  and  it  could  undoubtedly  be  imported  either 
from  England  or  from  the  Continent  at  small  coat.  In  Europe,  the 
price  of  this  precipitated  phosphate  is  controlled  by  the  price  of 
bone-ash,  and  the  market  value  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
form  of  the  precipitated  phosphate  is  veiy  nearly  the  same  that  it  is 
when  taken  in  the  form  of  bone-ash.  As  was  said  before,  a  some- 
what less  pure  form  of  precipitated  phoephate  of  lime  has,  for  many 
years  past,  been  made  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  in  no  in- 
considerable quantities,  as  a  product  incidental  to  the  mann&otuie 
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of  gektine  bom  bones  j  which  is  a  bianch  of  industry  of  whose  im- 
portance, particularly  to  the  wine-giowing  rogions,  few  Americana 
have  auj  just  idea. 

This  precipitated  phosphate  of  the  gelatine  makers  is  bought  hj 
the  maQufoctuiers  of  superphosphate  as  a  substitute  for  booe-ash, 
and  of  course  for  an  analogous  price.  When  properly  prepared, 
i.  e.  when  freed  from  adhering  acid  and  calcium  chloride,  this  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  has  undoubtedly  an  intrinsic  agricultural  Tslne 
of  its  own.  It  might  be  applied  directly  to  the  soil,  and  would 
produce  useful  effects  in  many  instances  when  so  applied,  It  has 
in  fact  been  tried  in  this  way  often  enough  in  Europe,  especially  in 
the  early  days  when  fertilizers  were  less  abundant  than  they  ars 
now,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  bought  by  the  fiirmers, 
but  by  superphosphate  makers,  shows  that  for  general  use  it  baa 
been  unable  to  compete  with  soperphospbate  of  lime.  The  story 
is  the  same  as  that  of  bone-ash,  bone-black,  and  the  phospbatic 
gnanoe  j  each  of  these  substances  hss  been  beaten  in  the  race 
which  tbey  held  long  ago  against  the  superphosphates. 

It  appears  to  have  been  proved  conclusively  by  practical  expe- 
rience, that  neither  of  these  substauces  has  so  wide  a  range  of  appli- 
cabiUty  as  the  superphosphates.  Ko  one  of  them  can  be  profitably 
applied  to  so  many  kinds  of  soUs,  and  to  so  great  a  variety  of  ctopa, 
as  the  supeTphosphates ;  though,  as  has  been  repeatedly  urged  al- 
ready, there  are  doubtless  special  cases  and  situations  where  one  or 
another  of  them  should  be  preferred  to  the  more  coetly  soluble 
product. 

Preeipitaied  PhotphaU  cheaper  than  Superphotphate. 

So  long  as  the  prominent  processes  of  chemical  manu&cturing 
industry  remain  aa  they  are  now,  there  will  always  be  one  funda- 
mental reason  why  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  precipitated 
(i.  e.  raverted)  phosphate  of  lime  must  necessarily  bo  cheaper  than 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  superphosphate.  For  the  dilute 
mnriatio  acid  which  collects  as  an  incidental  waste  product  at  the 
great  alkali  works  in  Europe  can  readily  be  employed  for  preparing 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  from  inferior  rock  phosphatea  which 
ue  90  poor  and  impure  that  they  could  not  economically  be  used 
directly  for  making  superphosphate.  As  things  are  now,  the  pre- 
cipitated phosphate  could  doubtless  be  profitably  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  sold  at  a  price  but  little  if  any  higher  than  the  coat  of 
bone-aah. 
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Not  only  hf  the  use  of  waste  mniiattc  acid,  but  in  several  other 
ways,  has  it  been  proposed  in  Europe  to  prepare  pure  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime  in  unlimited  quantities  trom  phospbatic  rocks 
that  ace  so  impure  that  they  cannot  profitably  be  used  directly  for 
making  superphosphates,  and  some  of  t}ie  methods  suggested  are  so 
manifestly  judicious  that  they  must  eventoally  be  put  in  practicej 
even  if  they  have  not  come  into  use  already  (as  seems  probable),  so 
that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  leverted  phoaphate 
any  one  may  wish  for,  and  at  a  very  low  price. 

Meant  of  maJdng  Reverted  Photphatt. 

Indeed,  there  are  several  ready  methods  1^  means  of  which  aoy 
one  could  make  the  precipitated  phosphate  in  case  be  should  wish 
to  do  10  for  purposes  of  experiment  or  comparison.  Thus,  if  a 
true  superphosphate  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  or  wood  ashes,  or 
leached  ashes,  or,  bett«r  yet,  with  bone-black  or-bone  ash,  the 
soluble  phosphono  acid  will  be  made  to  revert,  and  the  cost  of  each 
ponnd  of  the  product  will  be  small  in  case  bone-black  or  bone-ash 
has  been  used  as  the  precipitant. 

Each  man  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  whether  this  method 
of  procedure  seems  to  bim  judicious.  The  auperphoaphate  has  been 
prepared  with  toil  and  trouble,  and  the  proposition  is,  that  it  ahall 
be  destroyed  without  ever  giving  it  opportunity  to  do  the  work  for 
which  it  was  specially  fitted. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  viz. :  The 
presence  of  either  reverted  or  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  a  sapet- 
phosphate  is,  from  the  fitrmer's  point  of  view,  a  mere  impertinence- 
He  has  no  use  for  either  of  these  substances  in  this  particular  con- 
nection.- They  are  merely  in  his  way ;  they  tend  to  interfere  with 
his  plans  and  calculations,  and  the  selling  of  them  thus  admixed 
with  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  a  practice  that  should  be  discouraged 
on  many  accounts. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  has  its  own  peculiar  part  to  play ;  the 
superphosphate  is  bought  in  order  to  get  the  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  that  is  contained  in  it,  and  the  brmer  has  no  use  for  any  more 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  of  any  kind  in  this  particular  case  than  is 
supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  the  superphosphate  in  the  soiL 

But  why  is  it,  if  the  reverted  oi  biphospbate  of  time  has  some 
fertiliriog  power,  that  the  presence  of  it  in  a  superphoaphate  is 
undesirable  1  This  point  is  well  worthy  of  being  considered  in 
Bome  detaiL     As  has  been  said  already,  the  evidence  which  has  been 
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accumulated  by  chemical  inreBtigatora  indicates  dearly  that  soluble 
compoandfl  of  phosphoric  acid  change  to  insoluble  fonus  aftei  they 
have  soaked  into  the  earth.  The  only  leasoa  why  phoephoric  acid 
is  ever  used  in  the  soluble  fonn  is  to  insure  its  thoroiigb  distri* 
botion  in  the  soil,  so  that,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphate, 
the  loots  of  plants  may  everywhere  find  a  little  of  their  phosphatio 
food. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  scatter  a  superphosphate  upon  the  land  in  the 
first  place,  as  has  already  been  insisted,  as  it  is  to  scatter  bone-meal ; 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  processes  of  tillage  by  which 
the  fertilizeis  are  incorporated  with  the  earth.  So  fiir  as  mere 
mechanical  distribution  goes,  the  fanner  can  do  as  well  with  bone- 
meal  as  with  a  superphosphate,  and  with  a  superpboBphate  as  with 
bone-meaL  It  is  after  the  mechanical  distribution  has  been  com- 
pleted that  the  distribution  which  depends  upon  the  solubility  of 
ttie  soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  the  superphosphate  comes  into  play ; 
and  that  this  sapplementary  chemical  distribution  is  real  and  higUy 
detent  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  several  chemists. 

It  is  plain  that  at  the  points  when  the  solid  particles  of  a  super 
phosphate  have  actually  touched  the  earth  there  will  be  some  phos- 
phoric acid  left  in  any  event.  Some  phosphoric  acid  will  remain 
there  in  the  insoluble  Ibnn  anyway,  and  the  chances  are  that  a  good 
deal  more  will  be  left  there  than  will  be  left  in  those  other  parts  of 
the  soil  to  which  the  acid  has  been  earned  only  by  way  of  solution. 

At  the  points  where  the  superphosphate  fell  upon  Uie  earth  dur- 
ing its  mechanical  distribution,  some  phosphoric  acid  will  be  fixed  — 
•s  it  would  be  in  any  other  part  of  the  soil  —  by  means  of  com- 
pounds of  lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  with  which  the  fertilizer  comes 
into  contact  there ;  and  since  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  phosphoric 
add  "  in  action  "  at  these  points  than  at  any  other  place,  the  chances 
are  that  more  of  the  acid  will  be  fixed  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Bat  there  is  another  and  a  very  important  matter  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection,  and  that  is  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  origi- 
nally present  in  the  stiperphoepbate.  Since  superphosphates  are 
never  absolutely  pure,  it  must  always  happen  that  the  soil  wherever 
the  particles  of  superphosphate  &11  will  receive  this  amount  of  in- 
soluble phosphoric  add  also,  in  addition  to  what  is  fixed  then  by 
chemical  action. 

ITow  if,  perchance,  it  should  happen  that  a  crop  could  pnt  to 
profit  more  phosphoric  acid  at  these  points  of  mecdiaoioal  contact 
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than  it  actually  finds  there,  the  inference  is  plain  that  this  crop 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  good  ose  of  more  phosphoric  acid 
in  all  parte  of  the  soil  than  it  got ;  whence  the  final  conclusion  that 
the  application  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  should  hare  been  larger. 

But,  on  the  othei  hand,  if  it  were  really  desirable  to  increase  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  at  the  points  of  mechanical  contact,  i.  e. 
at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  could  be  done  readily  enough  by 
mechanical  means.  This  result  could  be  accomplished  by  scatte^ 
iug,  in  addition  to  the  true  superphosphate,  some  bone-meal  by 
itself,  OT  some  of  the  precipitated  phosphate  of  the  gelatine  maken, 
that  had  been  bought  as  such. 

So  &r  as  this  pari^icular  point  is  concerned,  there  would  assuredly 
be  no  eense  in  the  former's  paying  for  the  labor  and  skill,  and  other 
costs  of  manufacture,  that  must  of  necessity  be  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  a  superphosphate,  when  the  purpose  he  has  in  view 
can  be  accomplished  by  simpler  means.  Just  so  much  of  his  pnr 
pose  as  can  be  accomplished  by  the  simpler  means  should  be  so 
accomplished  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  by  using  a  ceriain  propor- 
tion of  bone-meal,  or  of  the  cheap  precipitated  phosphate,  he  can  do 
away  with  the  need  of  buyii^  a  large  amount  of  supeiphoBphato, 
well ;  but  let  him  not  delude  himself  with  the  thought  that  his 
purpose  can  be  more  cheaply  accomplished  by  means  of  a  poor  r»- 
Tcrted  superphoBphate. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  cos- 
Tiction  that  the  precipitated  phosphoric  acid  in  a  superphosphate  ia 
worth  no  more  to  the  fanner  than  the  same  amount  of  the  add 
would  be  in  the  form  of  bone-meal,  or  of  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  even  in  that  of  spent  bone-black  from  the  sugar  refiners. 

Whether  it  is  ever  worth  the  farmer's  while  to  use  any  precipi- 
tated or  other  insoluble  form  of  phosphoric  acid  in  connection  with 
a  superphosphate,  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  determined  by  long- 
continued  intelligent  observation  and  experimentation  in  the  field. 

'  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  the  reverted  phosphate  is  more 
readily  soluble  in  carbonic-acid  water  than  bon»aah  is ;  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  revertfid  phosphat«  will  be  dissolved  by  the 
acids  of  plant  roots  that  come  in  contact  with  it  much  more  readily 
than  powdered  phosphate  rock  would  be  dissolved.  But  all  this  is 
no  reason  why  the  stuff  should  be  bought  at  a  high  price  in  a  super- 
phosphate, when  it  can  be  procured  on  more  reasonable  terms  else- 
where. 
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It  ma;  be  freely  admitted,  also,  that  the  question  Ib  still  open  as 
to  whetbfli  chemically  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  may  not  be  a 
more  economical  fertilizer  than  bone-meal,  tuider  some  circumstances, 
as  will  appear  directly.  The  question  is  one  that  needs  to  be  care- 
fally  studied  in  any  event.  Professor  Voekker,  in  England,  baa  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  precipitated  phosphate  may  be  best  in  cer- 
tain cases.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  better  either  than  a  super 
phosphate  or  than  bone-meal.  He  urges  as  a  fact  of  observation, 
that  on  sandy  soils  in  England,  and  on  all  soils  deficient  is  lime, 
heavy  dressings  of  superphosphates  that  are  rich  in  soluble  pboa- 
pfaorio  acid  do  not  produce  on  root  crops  effects  nearly  so  beneficial 
aa  are  produced  by  them  on  soils  that  are  somewhat  strongly  calca- 
reons,  or  on  soils  that  contain  even  a  moderate  proportion  of  lime. 

When  applied  to  root  crops  upon  sandy  boHb  greatly  deficient 
in  lime,  a  concentrated  superphosphate  may  produce  a  smaller  crop 
than  a  fertilizer  containing  only  a  quarter  as  much  soluble  phosphoric 
acid.  The  experience  of  light-land  farmers  in  England,  he  says, 
in  districts  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime,  goes  to  prove  that 
on  land  of  that  description  it  is  better  to  apply  to  root  crops  bone- 
dust,  or  precipitated  phosphate,  oi  phosphatic  manures  containing 
no  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

But,  since  the  nitrogen  in  bone-meal  is  notoriously  inefficient  on 
dry  light  land,  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  upon  suoh  land  the 
precipitated  phosphate,  used  in  conjunction  with  dung,  will  serve  as 
good  a  fertilizing  purpose  as  bone-meal,  or  possibly  do  better  than 
bone-meal,  while  it  would  practically  be  preferable  to  bone-meal  be- 
cause its  first  cost  is  less.  So  too  on  reclaimed  bogs  and  moorlaod, 
the  precipitated  phosphate  may  be  preferable  to  any  other  kind. 
Superpho^hatet  help  Toung  Crt^M. 

As  has  been  said,  superphosphates  are  used  especially  for  turnips 
abroad,  where  they  ore  tlKiught  to  have  comparatively  little  signifi- 
cance for  grain.  It  is  said  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  dressing 
of  200  lb.  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre  to  yield  an  increase  of  five 
tons  of  turnips.  It  is  held  in  England,  that,  although  superphos- 
phates  ara  useful  for  the  turnip  crop  at  every  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, they  are  specially  valnable  at  an  early  period  of  growth,  when 
by  urging  on  the  young  plants  the  fertilizer  enables  them  to  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tumip-fly.  In  this  country,  also,  where 
superphosphates  are  used  for  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  they 
are  reputed  to  do  their  best  service  in  hastening  the  growth  of 
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young  plants.  This  effect  is  said  to  be  epecially  noteworthy  in 
the  case  of  Indian  corn,  though  wheat  and  potatoes  ue  thought  to 
be  somewhat  benefited  in  the  same  way. 

In  respect  to  putatoes,  it  is  often  claimed  that  tubers  grown  hy 
the  use  of  superphosphate  (and  other  artificial  fertilizers)  are  fiuier 
and  smoother,  i.  e.  less  liable  to  be  man'ed  by  scabs  and  scan,  than 
those  grown  on  land  that  has  been  dressed  with  farmyard  manure. 
A  natural  inference  is,  that  wonus  or  insects  harbored  by  the  manure 
may  attack  and  injure  the  potatoes ;  though,  on  the  other  liand,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  superphosphate  when  first  applied  may 
destroy  all  such  pests  that  were  lurking  in  tlie  soil  and  free  the  land 
from  them.  The  question  is  one  of  no  little  interest,  for  at  the 
present  time  superphosphates  are  often  applied  to  potatoes  "in 
the  hill,"  and  if  the  second  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  has  no 
real  foundation  in  fact,  it  may  well  be  true  that  the  much  oheapor 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime,  or  even  some  of  the  better  kinds 
of  phoephatic  guano  in  powder,  might  h«  substituted  with  advan- 
tage for  this  particular  purpose,  i.  e.  they  might  be  used  instead 
of  the  superphosphate  for  manuring  potatoes  in  the  hill. 
Merit  of  thorougk  DiuentinatioK. 

Some  recent  esperimente  of  Fetermaun  and  Waasage,  which 
illustrate  the  importance  of  thoroughly  incorporating  some  kinds 
of  artificial  fertilizers  with  the  soil,  enforce  at  the  same  time  the 
peculiar  merit  of  those  fertilizers  which,  like  nitrates,  true  super- 
phosphates, and  dung  liquor,  can  disseminate  themselTes  in  the 
earth.  The  experiments  were  with  eugar  beets.  Those  of  the  year 
1681  were  on  plots  of  23  square  metres,  which  were  dressed  with 
2,300  grams  of  a  mixture  that  contained  3.69%  of  nitrogen,  as  ni- 
trate of  soda,  6.39%  of  potash,  and  6.21%  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble 
in  citrate  of  ammonia  (i.  e.  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  revertad 
phosphate  of  lime).    In  1661  the  following  crops  were  harvested :  — 

T«.tni«tofPlot  '^t^^'  Klw'~"*S°£;«i 

No  manure 17,857  .... 

Hanure  nk«A  in 22,9S0  4,9SS  87.fl 

"      hoed  iD  ii  in.  deep     .     .     .     82,671  1G,017  8S.1 

"  spaded  Id  8i  in.  deep  .  .  3S,GiS  !0,S84  118.8 
The  crops  of  1882  were  as  follows :  — 

No  muiDre 21,773  ....  ... 

Hbuum  nked  in 22,4^8               981  S.1 

"      ho«d  in  4{  in.  deep      .     .     .     86,317  1M4G  66.4 

"     ipsded  in  8}  in.  deep  .    .    .    89,080  17,368  79.8 
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Tbe  mauure  of  1662  consisted  of  dried  blood,  Ditmte  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  potassium,  bone  "superphos- 
phate," so  called,  and  precipitated  phosphate.  It  was  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  kilos  to  the  hectare,  and  contained  2.05%  organic 
nitrogen,  1.9B%  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  1.52%  nitrate  nitrogeu,  6.18% 
potash,  and  8.94%  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  citrate. 

The  final  trials  of  1883  were  on  fields  dressed  with  600  kUoi 
uitiate  of  soda  (with  15.53%  nitrogen)  to  the  hectare  and  6fiO  kilos 
of  "  Buperpfaoephate "  (with  14.51%  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
citrate).     Tbe  aTeragBB  of  the  results  were  :  — 

BoaU  to  ths  Tom  to  tlu 

H«Uni,  Id  KUm.       HteUn,  In  KUm. 

Homsoun 49,310  21,722 

Muun  Wroired  In 58,547  S1,SS£ 

"       tightly  apsdod  in 65,726  81,876 

"       ipwled  in  deep 6S,SS6  S7,S18 

"      streurn  in  tbe  drilla 81,392  Sfi,7S5 

Other  trials  showed  that,  when  sown  with  the  seed,  the  fertilisen 
tended  to  binder  germination  and  to  injure  tbe  crop. 

yei7  heavy  diesaings  of  superphosphate  are  not  infrequently 
applied  to  turnips  in  England ;  as  much,  for  example,  as  5  to  7  owt 
to  the  acre.  But  wheu  used  in  conjunction  with  farmyard  manure, 
S  or  4  owt  of  the  fertiliier  an  there  thought  to  be  enough.  Id 
this  country  much  smaller  quantities  than  tbe  foregoing  have  often 
been  used,  such,  for  example,  as  150  or  200  lb.  to  the  acre ;  though 
latterly  larger  quantities  are  not  infrequently  employed.  500  IK  of 
snpeTphosphate  and  15  to  25  bushels  of  wood  ashes  to  the  acre 
have  been  recommended  for  potatoes.  The  superphosphate  is  sown 
in  the  furrows,  and  is  esteemed  as  giving  potatoes  that  are  com- 
paratively free  from  scale,  and  lees  liable  to  rot  than  those  dressed 
with  barnyard  manure. 

According  to  Mr.  Harris,  superphosphate  is  sown  quite  generally 
on  winter  wheat  in  Western  New  York,  and  also  on  barley  and  oats 
in  the  spring,  while  its  use  is  not  so  common  there  upon  corn  and 
potatoes.  He  is  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  this  difference  in  practice 
may  depend  upon  the  superphosphate's  giving  a  more  marked  increase 
in  the  yield  per  acre  with  grain,  or  upon  the  fact  that  a  given  weight 
of  Increase  of  grain  will  sell  for  more  money  than  the  same  weight 
of  com ;  but  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  one  prominent  reason  for 
tike  difference  may  be  that  the  cost  of  applying  the  fertilizer  to  tbe 
grain  land  is  merely  nominal,  while  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
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apply  it  for  the  hill  crops.  The  drill  from  which  the  grain  is  aown 
haa  an.  attachment  fur  distributing  the  superphosphate  at  the  same 
time  as  the  grain.  Though  not  actually  mixed  with  the  seeds,  the 
fbrtilizei  drops  into  the  same  tubes  which  deliver  the  seed,  and  is 
aown  in  the  same  drill  mark,  so  that  it  is  deposited  where  the  toole 
of  the  young  plants  can  readily  find  it ;  whereas,  when  com  and 
potatoes  are  planted  in  hills,  the  superphosphate  has  to  be  dropped 
into  the  hill  by  baud,  and  that  at  a  very  busy  season. 

The  winter  wheat  is  sown  early  in  September  at  the  rate  of  I^  to 
2^  bushels  to  the  acre,  together  with  about  200  lb.  (say  $3  worth) 
of  the  superphosphate,  and  if  the  fertilizer  gives  au  incieaae  of  no 
more  than  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the  farmer  has  usually 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Practically,  the  tocrease  is  said  to  be 
often  much  more  than  five  bushels. 

Here  again,  with  wheat,  it  is  thought  that  the  superphosphate 
does  good  service  by  enabling  the  young  crop  to  get  a  fair  start, 
notably  by  promoting  a  vigorous  growth  of  roots  in  early  autumn, 
so  that  the  plants  are  better  able  to  find  moisture  and  food  than 
they  would  have  been  if  less  fully  equipped,  and  better  fitted  to 
survive  a  hard  winter.  By  thus  saving  a  crop,  which  but  for  the 
fertilizer  would  have  perished,  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  super- 
phosphate may  do  an  amount  of  good  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  material.  An  impression  gains  ground  withal, 
that  the  presence  of  good  phosphates  in  the  soil  specially  fiivors  the 
fermentations  which  convert  the  inert  nitrogen  of  humus  iuto 
aasimUable  plant-food. 

PhotphaUe  ocear  in  all  SoUi. 

Although  phosphoric  acid  is  universally  acknowleged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  manures,  and,  after  nitrogen,  and  in  some 
places  potash,  the  one  of  which  ordinary  soils  stand  in  greatest 
need,  it  must  always  be  home  in  mind  that  minute  quantities  of 
phosphates  occur  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  and  consequently  in 
the  soils  which  result  from  the  disintegmtiou  of  the  rocks. 

This  fact  baa  been  thoroughly  established  by  pot  experiments,  in 
which  plants  were  grown  in  soils  composed  of  crushed  rocks,  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  seed  sown  and  in  the  plant  har- 
vested having  been  carefully  determined  in  each  case.  The  difier^ 
ence  between  the  two  quantities  indicated,  of  course,  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  that  had  been  taken  from  the  rock.  For  that  mat- 
ter, the  presence  of  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  in  most  rocks  ia 
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pioved  by  the  &ct  that  wild  plants  are  found  growing  ereiywheie 
in  the  soils  which  locks  have  produced. 

Professor  Dauben^,  who  made  many  experiments  upon  this  point, 
claimed  that  the  experiments  went  to  show  that  the  older  rocks 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  pbospbatea  than  those  which  are  more 
recent.  Ue  auggeated  that  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  judge 
a  priori  from  the  age  of  its  rock  whether  a  given  soil  atanda  in  ueed 
of  any  addition  of  phosphoric  acid. 

But  though  thus  widely  diffused  in  nature,  phosphoric  acid  is 
seldom  abundant  in  any  rock  or  soil.  On  the  contrary,  it  mnat  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  kinds  of  plant-food.  It  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  which  is  most  Ukely  to  be  exhausted.  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  components  of  barn- 
yard manure,  of  the  dung  of  auimals,  and  of  many  other  commer- 
cial fertilizers  beside  those  already  described. 

Iq  Tocks,  the  phoaphoric  acid  is  supposed  to  exiat  oidinarily  in 
the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime,  though  it  sometimes  occurs  as  phoe- 
phate  of  alumina  or  as  phosphate  of  iron.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
rock  phosphate  of  lime  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  water; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  in 
water  containing  various  neutral  salts  and  organic  matters.  The 
carbonated  and  silicated  alkalies,  in  particular,  help  to  dissolve  it. 
But,  in  the  soil,  the  tendency  always  is  that  the  phosphate  of  lime 
shall  be  changed  to  the  even  more  iusoluble  phosphate  of  iron. 
Hence  the  solubility  of  the  iron  phoapliate  becomes  a  matter  of  no 
little  interest.  As  has  been  stated  already,  Piarre  ahowed  long  ago 
that  phoaphate  of  iron  ia  appreciably  aoluble  in  carbonio-acid  water ; 
and,  more  recently,  Peters  has  observed  that  reactions  occur  be- 
tween the  humus  of  tho  soil  and  ferric  phosphate,  which  greatly 
promote  the  solution  of  the  phosphate.  While  the  ferric  phoaphate 
is  reduced  to  ferrous  phosphate  by  the  humua,  the  latter  ia  oxidized 
to  the  state  of  an  acid  product  which  acta  aa  a.  solvent  of  the  phoe- 
phatee.  Peteia  coiroboiatea,  moieoTer,  the  old  observation,  that 
the  presence  of  neutral  and  alkaline  aalta  in  the  aoil  promotea  the 
solution  of  the  phosphatea. 

It  ia  to  be  remembered  always,  that  since  the  phosphate  of  lime 
of  bones  dissolves  comparatively  easily  in  the  earth,  there  ia  far  leas 
reason  and  profit  in  treating  bones  with  acid  than  there  is  in  acting 
upon  the  fossil  phosphates. 

At  the  worst,  however,  the  phosphates  are  not  so  insoluble  but 
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that  qtiftntitiee  of  them  —  buuII  by  compariaon  with  the  amount  of 
water,  but  enormoua  in  the  agfp«gate — are  constantly  poured  into 
the  sea  by  eveiy  brook  and  river.  In  the  ocean,  they  serve  to 
nourish  the  aquatic  plants  and  auimala,  and  thence  some  small  por- 
tion of  them  ia  recovered  nowadays  in  the  form  of  fish  sciap,  sea- 
weeds, and  guana 

The  aea  is  in  fact  an  inexhaustible  reaerroir  of  phoephorio  add, 
from  which  any  amount  of  manure  may  be  drawn  ;  the  only  qaea- 
tion  is  bow  to  reduce  this  manure  to  a  transportable  fonn.  The 
preparation  of  guano  by  the  sea-fowl  was  one  way  of  reaching  this 
result.  The  saving  of  hsh  refuse  of  various  kinds  is  another  way  of 
utilizing  the  marine  phosphoric  acid,  etc. ;  and  this  industry  will 
andoubtedly  assume  large  proportions  when  the  natural  guanoe  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  3ea  become  exhausted.  The 
use  of  sea-weeds  in  agriculture  will  be  described  in  due  course.  It 
18  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  old  practice  of  collecting  and 
burning  sea-weeds  for  the  sake  of  the  chemicals  contained  in  them 
may  be  resumed  one  day  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

It  has  even  been  su^ested  in  Europe  that  the  so-called  water 
pest  (Elodea  Canadensis),  the  American  weed  of  the  English,  may 
sometimes  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  brooks  as  a  means  of  collecting 
phosphoric  acid  and  other  kinds  of  plant-food  which  would  other- 
wise escape  into  the  sea.  The  idea  was  that  the  weed  might  be 
collected  and  composted,  or  burned  to  ashes,  according  to  circum- 
stances. There  has  been  talk  at  one  time  and  another  of  the  in- 
vention of  mowing-machines  wherewith  to  keep  the  Erie  Canal 
clear  of  this  water-weed  j  in  which  event  its  fertilidng  constituents 
would  doubtless  be  utilized  by  some  formers  &vorably  situated  for 
handling  it. 

It  may  here  be  said,  that  phosphoric  acid  is  one  of  the  things 

that  tends  most  strongly  to  accumulate  in  the  seeds  of  plants.    It 

passes  rapidly  from  the  leaves  and  stem  into  or  towards  the  fruit) 

through  all  the  stages  of  growth  from  first  to  last. 

Price  of  Phosphoric  Add. 

A  few  words  more  need  to  be  said  concerning  the  price  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  phosphoric  acid  when  bought  in  the  form  of  one 
or  another  of  the  various  kinds  of  phosphates  above  described.  In 
this  country  the  pound  of  useful  phosphoric  acid  can  generally  be 
bought  for  the  least  money  in  the  form  of  finely  powdered  phos- 
phate rock,  such  as  is  sold  under  the  trade  name  of  "  floats."    In 
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many  situations  &Fniers  would  probably  find  aa  advantage  in  using 
this  matarial,  eithei  directly  upon  soils  surcharged  vith  humos,  ot 
pethape  in  composts,  as  well  aa  by  treating  it  with  sulphmic  acid 
in  the  manner  described  on  a  previous  page. 

In  Boston,  however,  it  has  hitherto  been  more  convenient  to  take 
the  price  of  spent  bone-black  &om  the  sugar  refiners  aa  a  basis 
from  which  to  compute  the  value  of  phosphoric  acid  in  all  its  forms. 
For  if  this  bone-black  costs  the  farmer,  say  (27  the  ton,  or  I  ^  cents 
per  lb.,  each  pound  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  it  may  be 
rated  at  4J  cents  (very  nearly),  since  the  black  contains  nearly  30% 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  value  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  eapeiphoephate 
follows  from  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  it  in  bone-black ;  for, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  and  as  has  been  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  first  Tolume  of  the  Bussey  Bulletin,  it  is  easy  for  the  former  to 
make  superphosphate  for  himself  from  bone-black.  In  Mr.  Solton- 
ataU's  experience,  as  cited  in  the  Bussey  Bulletin,  the  pound  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  cost  about  13  cents  in  1873. 

At  the  time  this  computation  was  made,  it  was  found  by  actoal 
trial  that  the  pound  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  could  be  imported 
in  small  lots  into  Boston  &om  either  England  or  Germany,  in  the 
form  of  superphosphate,  for  the  same  price,  viz.  13  cents.  Latterly, 
the  price  has  fallen  to  10  cents. 

A  few  years  ago  the  cost  of  making  a  quantity  of  reverted  phoft- 
pboric  acid,  for  an  experiment,  was  calculated  as  follows,  taking 
the  current  price  of  bone-ash  (|24  the  ton)  and  of  bone-black 
snpeiphoaphate  ($32  the  ton)  as  reported  at  the  time  in  New 
York  agricultural  papers.  The  ash  was  assumed  to  contain  70% 
of  bone  phosphate,  and  the  superphosphate  to  hare  16%  of  solu- 
ble phosphoric  acid.  The  reaction  would  occur  between  155  lb. 
of  3  CaO,P,0.  (the  molecukr  weight)  costing  tl.94,  atid  117  lb.  "of 
CaO,  2  H,0,P,Oj  costing  $7.02  ;  and  there  would  result  272  lb.  of 
2  CaO,H,0,P,0^  i.  e.  twice  the  molecular  weight,  costing  $8.96. 

But  in  the  two  molecules  of  the  diphosphate  of  lime  thus  pro- 
duced, there  are  142  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid ;  hence  the  pound  of 
such  phosphoric  acid  would  cost  $0.06^.  Assuming  that  the  cost 
of  labor  in  making  1,000  lb,  of  the  materia  would  be  $1,  twenty- 
five  cents  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  272  lb.  of  diphosphate 
on  this  account,  which  will  bring  the  price  per  pound  up  to  6^  cents. 
If  the  bone  phosphate  for  this  experiment  had  been  bought  is 
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the  form  of  bono-black,  the  fiuE^  cost  of  the  diphosphate  would  have 
been  a  little  more  than  6^  cents  the  pound;  but  if  it  had  been 
bought  in  the  form  of  ground  phosphate  rook,  the  coet  would  faavfl 
been  a  little  leaa. 

AmounlM  of  PhotphaUt  told  off  from  Fartnt. 

Highly  intsreeting  computations  have  been  made  by  sevenl  Qtt- 
man  writers,  notably  Crusius  and  Heideu,  as  to  the  amounts  of 
phoBphoric  acid  that  had  been  removed  iu  crops,  or  added  in  the 
form  of  manure,  in  the  cosee  of  certain  special  farms  where  a  cate- 
ful  system  of  bookkeeping  permitted  such  calculations.  Every  agri- 
cultural student  will  do  well  to  study  in  detail  the  examples  given 
by  Helden  in  his  book  entitled  "Statik  des  Laiidbaues."  From 
lock  of  space,  only  rough  outlines  of  one  or  two  of  the  published 
examples  can  here  be  given. 

Crusios  tells  of  a  &rm  that  consisted  of  670  Saxon  acne  of  good 
arable  loam  overlying  gravel,  —  by  which  it  was  well  drained,  — 
and  120  Saxon  acres  of  good  permanent  meadow.  The  arable  land 
was  subjected  to  a  rotation  consisting  of,  1.  Bape,  2.  Wheat, 
3.  Peas,  4.  Eye,  5.  Potatoes,  6.  Barley,  7.  Clover,  8.  Rye,  9.  Oats, 
10.  Turnips,  11.  Rye,  12.  Barley,  13.  Clover,  14.  Rye,  15.  Oats, 
16.  White  Clover,  and  was  manured  with  fiinnyaid  manure  four 
times  during  tho  16  years,  at  the  rate  of  80  to  95  loads  of  1,650  lb. 
each. 

Accurate  accounto  were  kept  as  to  income  and  outgo  of  products 
during  two  full  courses  of  the  rotation,  and  when  these  results  came 
to  be  st«ted  in  terms  of  five-year  periods,  it  appeared  that,  although 
the  total  product  of  the  farm  had  increased,  grain  and  straw  had 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  for  the  proportion  of  straw 
was  appreciably  larger  in  tlie  Uter  years.  This  fact  may  readily  be 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  relates  to  the  rye  crop. 

No.  of  100  Shock!  of  SbMna 

Tun.                                                    Shock!  of  giTs  Biuhtl!  ol 

ShovM.  Qniln  oban  Uimb*^. 

162S-S0 I,2fi0  106 

1831-35 6,378  170 

lSSe-40 S,3S3  ISt 

I841-4S e,8S7  UO 

ISUSO 8,417  ISfl 

1861-55 7.082  IBl 

1856-60 7,881  125 

During  the  last  16  years,  i.  e.  from  1845  to  1860,  it  appeared 

thai  985.67  cwt  of  phosphoric  acid  had  been  sold  off  the  arabl* 
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land,  and  that  only  408.33  cwt.  of  phosphoric  acid  ven  letnrned 
to  it,  BO  that  the  fields  had  been  deprived  of  this  constitaent  to  the 
extent  of  577.34  cwt.,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  gradual 
diminution  io  the  yield  of  grain. 

Another  Interesting  example  is  that  of  an  estat«  at  Waldau, 
where,  as  it  appeared,  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were  con- 
tinually added  to  the  arable  land  in  larger  amounts  than  they  were 
taken  off,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  estate  comprised  an  unusually 
Urge  proportion  of  permanent  meadow.  Beside  patches  of  garden, 
woodland,  etc.,  the  estate  consisted  of  1,030  Uorgen  (1  M.  ^  0.631 
acre)  of  arable,  773  M.  of  meadow,  and  113  M.  of  pasture.  The 
following  table  gives  the  outgo  and  Income  of  phosphoric  add  in 
Qermaa  pounds  for  thiee  years. 

OuToo  or  PtO|. 

iMML  iMi-«a-  wa-nt. 

lb.  ibL  ibL 

From  Mie  of  cropt 1,040  1,170  7B7 

Throngh  eattls  :  — 

A.  SftUofaoimftU ISS  2B7  780 

B.  Stleormllk S7  115  187 

C  SaUofwool 1  I  1 

anniiiftheon^ 1,200       1.67B       1,725 

iHDOiiB  or  P^,. 

TbroDf^  pnrdisM  of  fodder 808  408  4tS 

Tbniagh  hs]r  from  the  mesdow 2,085  2,757  1,790 

Through  pnrehtsa  of  fertUiMM 1,405  2,181  ..  . 

SamoftbeiDCOiDB 4,SSS  5,401  2,258 

^u  income  conwquentlj  exceeded  the  ODtgo  to 

the  extent  of 8,728  8,823  SSS 

Many  similar  computations  might  be  cited  &om  European  expe- 
rience. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  American  observations 
of  this  Bort  to  diacuaa. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  haa  long  been  known  that  the  growth  of  pknta  ia  greatly 
pTomoted  by  the  presence  of  nitrates  id  the  soil ;  aach  as  the 
nitrates  of  potash,  lime,  soda,  and  ammonia.  Davy,  near  the  bo- 
gioning  uf  this  century,  wrote  as  foJiows  :  — 

"  The  vagne  ancient  opinion  of  the  use  of  nitre  and  of  nitrous  salts  in 
vegetation  «eenu  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  speculative  reasons 
for  Ibe  defence  of  summer  fallows.  Nitrous  salta  are  produced  during 
the  exposure  of  soils  containing  v^table  and  animal  remains,  and  In 
greatest  abundance  in  hot  weather,  and  it  is  probably  by  the  combina- 
tion of  nitrogen  from  these  remains  with  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  that 
the  acid  is  formed." 

The  justice  of  this  view  has  been  exemplified  by  some  of  the 
recent  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  in  which  fh>m  34  to  65  lb. 
of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  have  been  found  in  the  form  of  nitrates  at 
the  end  of  summer  in  the  appermost  20  inches  of  soils  that  had 
been  left  to  lie  follow  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Bnt 
even  Davy  was  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  real  value  of  nitrates, 
and  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  their  paramount  impor- 
tance has  been  established  by  observation  and  experiment.  It  is 
DOW  known,  that  for  many  crops  the  nitrates  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing all  the  nitrogen  which  is  needed ;  and  that  they  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  any  other  one  substance  for 
■applying  nitrogen  to  plants.  The  experiment  of  Boussinganit, 
described  on  a  previous  page,  well  illustrates  this  point.  In  experi- 
ments made  by  way  of  water  culture  also,  nitratea  are  relied  upon 
as  the  best  source  of  nitrogen.  Generally  speaking,  they  have 
been  found  to  be  more  manageable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  cet^ 
tain  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  than  ammonium  salts  or  any 
other  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen. 

Long-continued  observation  and  many  experiments  have  proved, 
that,  beside  the  inorganic  or  ash  ingredients  of  plants,  there  must 
always  be  some  source  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  order  that  a  crop 
may  attain  any  considerable  development.    The  growth  of  forests 
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and  of  all  wild  plants  is  really  no  excepUon  to  tbe  rule.  It  is  cer- 
tain  that  there  must  be  nitrogen  in  some  shape  in  the  soil,  if  there 
is  to  be  abundant  vegetation,  and  it  is  precisely  in  tbe  case  of  wild 
plants  that  tbe  influence  of  nitrates  is  on  tbe  whole  moat  strongly 
marked.  Tbe  nitrates,  like  otiisi  easily  assimilable  oitrogeuizsd 
compounds,  promote  to  a  marked  d^ree  tbe  growth  of  the  leafy 
part  of  the  plant,  and  the  leaves  of  plants  thus  fed  are  cbaracteriied 
by  a  peculiarly  intense  green  color. 

Thus  far,  only  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime,  mora  partico- 
larly  the  former,  can  be  obtaiued  cheaply  enough  to  be  used  as 
manures.  Largs  qoautities  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  constantly  im- 
ported from  Peru,  to  be  used  both  in  agriculture  and  in  the  diemi- 
cal  aits.  Ciude  nitrate  of  soda  is  found  there  incrusting  the  soil 
of  a  deeeit. 

Nitre  Bedt. 

Mtiate  of  lime,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  the  nitrates  <rf 
potash,  soda,  and  magueeia,  might  be  prepared,  if  need  were,  by 
establishing  saltpetre  plantations  like  those  which  were  formerlj 
worked  in  Europe  in  tbe  interest  of  gunpowder  making.  These 
"  nitre  beds  "  have  already  been  alluded  to  as  illustrating  certain 
pioceeses,  the  results  of  which  may  be  detected  in  almost  any  good 
porous  soil;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  German  chemist,  that 
farmere  might  perhaps  find  their  advantage  in  some  cases,  even 
nowadays,  in  working  saltpetre  beds  up  to  the  point  of  obtaining 
an  earth  highly  charged  with  nitrate  of  lime.  This  earth  could 
then  be  spread  upon  the  land  like  auy  other  compost.  In  any 
event)  saltpetre  plantations  may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than 
compost  heaps  methodized  and  exa^erated.  It  is  doubtless  tme^ 
that  in  almost  every  very  old  compost  heap  more  or  less  saltpetre 
may  be  generated.  Perhaps  one  of  the  advantages  of  keeping 
manure  until  it  is  very  old,  and  of  forking  it  over  repeatedly,  may 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  nitrates  form  in  such  heaps  after  active 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  have  ceased.  But  it  is  in  the  field 
itself  that  the  farmer  should  particulariy  strive  to  eoconrage  the 
formation  of  the  lime  nitrate. 

Salipetrt  WatU. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  nitrates,  some  slight  allusion 
may  be  made  to  certun  redduee  or  waste  products  left  in  the  pro- 
ceea  of  refining  East  Indian  saltpetre,  which  are  occasionally  sold 
08  a  fertilixer,  and  to  old  plastering  taken  from  damp  and  dirty 
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faouBea.  The  B&ltpetie  residues  now  in  question  are  often  obtain- 
able at  powder-mills  as  well  as  at  some  kinds  of  cbemical  works. 
Thejr  consist  of  varying  quantities  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides 
of  potasuum  and  sodium,  together  with  some  nitrate  of  potash 
or  of  eodft,  say  from  6  to  10%.  There  are  doubtless  a  number  of 
localities  in  this  country  where  small  quantities  of  the  saltpetre 
waste  may  be  obtained  at  cheap  rates,  siuce  the  material  is  of  no 
use  whatsoever  excepting  as  a  manure.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
to  have  the  substance  aualyEed  before  buying  it,  since  Its  value 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  nitrogen  and  the  potash  which  are 
contained  in  it,  and  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients  may  soma- 
times  be  very  smaU. 

Old  plastering,  particulariy  that  from  the  walls  of  damp  and 
filthy  rooms  in  cellars  or  basemenln,  has  long  been  esteemed  valu- 
able as  a  manure ;  though  the  European  experience  which  applies 
to  very  old,  very  dirty,  and  very  damp  houses  has  comparatively 
little  meaning  in  America.  Scrapings  from  the  limestone  walls 
of  cellars,  particularly  from  those  of  bama  and  stables,  are  like- 
wise valuable.  In  both  cases  it  is  nitrate  of  lime,  which  results 
&om  the  long-continued  contact  of  nitrogenous  matters,  air,  and 
limestone,  that  gives  special  value  to  the  plastering  or  to  the  porous 
etone.  In  the  same  category  with  these  laat  should  be  placed  the 
saltpetre  earth  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  of  varioue  other  caves  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States.  Wherever  such  nitrous  earth  can 
be  obtained  cheaply,  it  deserves  the  farmer's  careful  attention. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  sometimes  called  Chili  saltpetre,  has  bees  largely 
employed  in  Europe  as  a  fertilizer,  commonly  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  which  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  or  150  lb,  to  the  acre 
OB  land  previously  charged  with  farmyard  manure.  To  insure  the 
even  distribution  of  quantities  so  small  as  these,  it  is  well  to  mix 
the  powdered  nitrate  with  three  or  four  parts  of  loam.  The  nitrate 
may  either  be  strewn  as  a  top-dressing  when  the  grain  is  well  above 
ground  in  the  spring,  or  it  may  be  harrowed  in  lightly  just  before 
sowing  the  seed  in  the  spring.  Experiments  have  shown  that,  if  it 
were  practically  possible  to  apply  this  easily  soluble  substance  by 
successive  instalments,  it  would  probably  be  profitable  to  do  so. 
Experiments  made  by  Voelcker  in  England,  in  different  years,  on 
top^ressing  wint«r  wheat,  gave  the  followii^  results.  The  soil  was 
a  calcoieous  clay.    The  fertilizers  were  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  loam. 
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ssd  atretni  broadcaet  in  late  March  oi  aarlj  AprO,  when  the  wheat 
had  &itly  started. 

FotiUnr  on  Acr«.  Qnlii.  Stnir.rta. 
BuillBli  of  to  lb.    Long  Tmu. 

1]  cwt  nitrate  of  aoda SS  1^ 

3)cwt.  PcruTiaaguauo(lS%K} tO^  l} 

ISO  Ih.  nitrate  of  soda  and  1^  cwt.  common  «alt  .     .  loj^  li 

i  tosa  cbalk  marl 27  } 

Nonwnnie 27  J 

CnfttWW.  Cnpotint. 

Qniii.  Stnir.  Qttla.  BUtm. 

lievt  of  nitrate  of  soda 4H        It  IH  'i 

9  cwL  mtphaU  of  unmonia U  2  441  U 

aiewt.  PBraTiflngiiano(oflS%N)     ...     48^      IJ  40|  IJ 
1}  cat.  nitrate  of  soda,  with  3  cwt.  oomnion 

Mtt 47i       3  4G)  1( 

8  cirt.  common  talt 85}        1|  87*  Ij^ 

SSbniliolaofaoot 41|        1} 

HotDannn 84         1^  81  1 

QnlD.  Stnw. 

Sowt  nitrate  of  aods 44)  ]) 

8  owt  nitrate  of  aoda  with  4  cwt.  eommoD  «a1t 44}  1) 

I)  cwt.  nitrate  ofioila  with  S  cnt.  Gomnioo  aah 41^  1) 

I  cwt.  nitrate  of  Mxla  with  2  cwt.  common  salt 3S{  1i 

8  cwt  of  common  salt  alone 38{  1) 

Scwt  Femviangiiano{ofl5%N) 43  1) 

9  cwL  PerQTian  goano  with  2  cwt,  common  lalt 48}  1( 

Ho  manure 29  1 

Nitiata  of  soda  may  be  iLsed  alao  to  force  root  crops,  aa  well  as 
grain ;  and  market  gardeners  in  this  country  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous occasionallf  to  work  into  the  soil  of  their  onion  beds  enongh 
nitrate  of  soda  to  give  the  crop  a  start  whenever  the  slow  growth  or 
unhealthy  appearance  of  the  plants  indicates  that  they  stand  in  need 
of  a  stimolant.  But  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  some 
other  kinds  of  fertilizers  for  top-dressing  mowing-fields  that  contain 
the  true  grasses,  since  it  favors  the  growth  of  clover  rather  than  of 
grass. 

When  used  as  a  nitrogenons  addition  for  reinforcing  stable  ms- 
DUre,  a  given  weight  of  the  nitrate  has  sometimes  been  estimated 
in  England  to  act  at  least  one  quarter  better  than  the  same  weight 
of  the  beat  Peruvian  guano.  Of  course  the  best  action  of  such  a 
manure  can  only  he  had  on  rich  soils,  which  contain  all  the  other 
ingredients  necessary  for  plants,  and  on  soils  moist  enough  to  mus- 
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tain  proBperous  crops.  The  soda  saltpetre,  like  any  other  merely 
nitn^enous  fertilizer,  acts  by  excitiiig  the  plant  to  grow.  It  is  itot 
alone  that  the  nitrate  supplies  the  plant  with  food,  but  that  it  makea 
the  plant  vigorouB  enough  to  collect  food  for  itaelf  &om  the  aoil  and 
the  soil-water. 

Pure  nitrate  of  soda  contains  abont  63%  of  nitric  acid  and  37%  of 
soda.  Theoretically,  this  comparatively  large  proportion  of  soda 
would  aeem  to  be  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  salt,  for  plants 
have  little  or  no  need  of  sodium.  It  would  seem,  consequently,  as 
if  it  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to  use  aa  manure  some  sub- 
stance like  nitrate  of  potash,  both  ingredients  of  which  are  usefoL 
But  up  to  the  present  time  the  cost  of  nitrate  of  potash  has  been 
too  great  to  admit  of  that  salts  being  used  with  mach  freedom  in 
agriculture. 

Nitrate  of  Potath  KTnetimei  vied. 

It  is  somewhat  used  of  late  for  horticultural  purposes,  and  in 
Bome  special  and  peculiar  cases  in  agriculture  proper ;  but  ordina- 
rily the  farmer  contents  himself  with  using  mixtures  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  a  potash  salt,  whereby  the  two  constituents  of  nitrate 
of  potash  are  brought  to  the  land.  No  doubt  it  happens  usually 
that  some  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  the  land  by  itself  soon 
changes  there  to  nitrate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  potash. 

As  met  with  in  commerce,  nitiata  of  soda  is  not  quite  pure^ 
though  usually  very  nearly  so.  It  contains  on  the  average  some 
94  or  95%  of  the  pure  salt,  or  say  15^%  of  nitrogen.  Of  late  years 
a  mixed  potash  soda  nitrate  has  been  carried  to  Europe  irom  a  par- 
ticular locality  in  the  South  American  desert  whence  nitrate  of 
soda  is  derived.  This  mLied  nitrate  is  of  somewhat  variable  com- 
position, but  usually  contains  about  16%  of  potash  and  15%  of 
nitrogen.  The  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  it  ranges  from  55 
to  63%,  and  that  of  nitrate  of  potash  from  31  to  42%.  The  sum 
of  the  two  nitrates  ranges  &om  90  to  95%, 
NUrification. 

During  many  years  chemists  were  greatly  perplexed  in  trying  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  nitrates  form  in  a  saltpetre  bed  and 
in  cultivated  fields.  For  more  thnn  a  century,  indeed,  experiments 
have  been  made  continually,  iu  the  hope  of  discovering  a  satis&o- 
tory  theory  of  nitrification,  as  the  process  is  termed.  Several  of 
the  &cts  of  nitrification  are  familiar  and  conspicuous.  For  instanoe, 
it  has  long  been  known  that,  when  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
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cootaioing  nitrogen  decay  ia  the  tar,  in  contact  vilh  earth  chaiged 
with  limestone,  oi  with  wood  ashes,  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  of 
potash  are  formed.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  numerous  locali- 
ties, particularly  in  warm  climates,  where  the  soil  is  highly  charged 
with  nitrates.  This  remark  is  true,  not  only  of  tlie  East  Indies 
but  of  Egypt,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  lu  each  of  these  coun- 
tries earths  occur  which  are  rich  enough  in  saltpetre  to  pay  the  cost 
of  working. 

In  alt  these  places  the  nitrate  of  potash  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains.  In  Egypt,  for  example, 
the  nitrate  comes  from  heaps  of  refuse  thrown  out  by  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  and  in  Poland  from  tumuli  or  hillocks  which  are  really 
the  remains  of  former  habitations.  At  the  time  of  the  American 
Bevolution,  when  enough  gunpowder  and  saltpetre  to  attract  atten- 
tion were  exported  from  Bussia,  it  ^vas  reported  tbat  the  inhab- 
itant of  the  Ukraine  were  accustomed  to  spread  wood  ashes  npon 
the  sites  of  old  encampments  for  the  purpose  of  "attracting  salt- 
petre," which  could  thereafter  easily  be  separated. 

Out  of  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  alkali,  a  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed  when  nitrogenized  matters  deoom* 
pose  in  the  soil  This  fact  has  been  proved  by  careful  experimeots, 
but  may  be  verified  any  day  by  testing  the  water  of  wells  in  orowded 
cities.  Such  water  will  almost  always  be  found  to  contain  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  often  in  large  quantity,  when  the  well  happens  to  be 
near  a  leaky  oesapooL  The  putrid  contents  of  the  cesspool  ooze  oat 
into  the  soil,  and  are  there  brought  into  contact  with  enough  ait 
to  convert  a  part  of  the  ammonia  in  the  filth  iuto  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  since  this  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  water  it  passes 
into  the  wells  into  which  tiie  water  of  the  soil  flows.  Possibly, 
nitrates  may  thus  be  formed  directly  by  the  oxidation  of  o^anic 
matters,  hut  it  is  certain  that  they  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
ammonium  compounds  which  have  resulted  fiom  the  quick  putre- 
bction  of  organic  matters. 

Some  chemists  go  so  fkr  as  to  assert  that  almost  all  the  nitrates 
found  in  nature  have  been  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonium 
compounds.  Even  in  those  cases  where  nitrates  result  from  the 
oxidation  of  putrefied  organic  matters,  it  would  be  argued  that  am- 
monia is  always  formed  in  the  first  place,  and  that  it  constitutes  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  reaction.  Much  evidence  has  been  col- 
lected in  support  of  this  view,  and  it  is  probably  true  for  moat  cases, 
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thoagh  it  can  h&rdl;  be  said  as  yet  that  any  one  knovi  jiut  what 
happens  to  nltrogenized  organic  matters  when  they  are  converted 
into  nitrates. 

Becent  investigations  have  sbown  very  clearly  that  the  cfaaoge  of 
ammonia  or  of  organic  nitrogen  compounds  to  nitrates  in  the  earth 
is  not  a  proems  of  chemical  oxidation  pure  and  simple,  such  as  might 
occur  if  the  nitrogen  compounds  were  to  be  treated  in  the  laboratory 
with  powerflil  oxidizing  agents.  It  is  not  a  plain  chemical  reaction, 
such  as  is  obtained  when  caustic  ammonia  is  boiled  with  potassinm 
permanganate  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  intervention  of  a  mioioecopic 
organized  "  ferment "  is  necessary  in  order  that  nitrates  may  be 
formed  in  the  earth.  Precisely  how  this  ferment  works  la  not  yet 
known.  All  is,  it  is  a  minute  microscopic  plant,  an  organized  fer- 
ment,  like  yeast,  which  under  favoTing  conditions  of  warmth,  moist- 
ure, and  darkness  lives  upon  the  nitmgenized  organic  matters  and 
upon  ammonium  compounds,  as  well  aa  upon  other  things  which  it 
finds  in  the  earth  ;  and  one  result  of  its  life  is  the  formation  of  ni- 
tntes  and  nitrates.  Not  to  force  the  analogy,  it  might  be  said  that 
this  production  of  nitrates  by  the  agency  of  living  things  is  some- 
what akin  to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  men  and  animalaj 
for  animals  always  live  in  localities  that  supply  carbonaceous  food 
and  air,  and  it  was  noticed  very  earl;  that  carbon  is  in  some  way 
oxidized  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  places  which  animals  frequent- 
Tolerably  high  temperatures  favor  nitrification.  Careful  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  nitrification  is  extremely  feeble  below  iO^  F., 
even  if  it  does  not  wholly  cease.  The  formation  of  nitrates  is 
clearly  appreciable,  however,  at  temperatures  of  about  64°,  and  it 
increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises  above  that  point  Just 
below  100*  (at  98°  or  99°),  nitrification  is  at  its  maximum.  Experi- 
menters have  obtained  results  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when 
operating  at  98°,  that  would  in  our  climate  have  required  months 
or  years  in  ordinary  outdoor  experience.  Above  100°  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrates  decreases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises.  At  113° 
they  form  less  readily  than  at  59°  ;  at  122°  only  very  small  quan- 
tities are  formed,  and  above  131°  no  trace  of  the  formation  of 
nitrates  could  be  detected.  Under  favorable  conditions,  other  things 
being  equal,  ten  times  as  much  saltpetre  can  be  obtained  at  99°  as 
at  57°.  As  has  been  said,  a  proper  proportion  of  moisture  pTon)ot«B 
nitrification,  but  drought  is  well-nigh  iatal  to  the  process.     Indeed, 
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in  absolutely  dry  air  the  ferment  perishes,  and  meie  dryness,  as 
ordinarily  understood,  stops  the  actios  of  the  ferment  as  long  as 
the  condition  of  dryness  lasts. 

Natoially  enough,  all  kinds  of  food  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  microscopic  fungus  which  oausea  the  formation  of  nitntes  must 
be  present  in  order  to  the  success  of  the  process.  Phosphates,  for 
example,  are  indispensable,  and  small  qnantities  of  the  other  ash 
ingredients  of  plants  are  needed,  as  well  as  an  ammonium  compound 
and  carbonaceous  matter.  The  presence  of  oxygen  is  essential,  as 
has  been  well  known  to  saltpetre  boilers  time  out  of  mind.  Pallas, 
writing  in  1772  of  his  travels  in  Siberia,  mentions  as  a  foct  famil- 
iarly known  that  nitre  forms  only  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  He 
cites  an  instance  where,  through  ignorance  of  this  circumstance,  the 
discoverer  of  a  saltpetre  cave  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
leaching  the  surface  soil,  which  was  highly  charged  with  nitre  and 
yielded  moch  profit,  excavated  the  earth  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  consequently  suffered  great  pecuniary  loss. 

Waringtou,  on  searching  for  the  nitric  fennent  in  loam  at  varions 
depths,  was  no  longer  able  to  detect  it  with  constancy  and  certainty 
at  depths  greater  than  18  inches.  Specimens  of  soil  taken  from 
depths  less  than  9  inches  always  caused  nitrification  in  dilute  steril- 
iied  urino,  i.  e.  urine  prepated  for  the  experiment  by  destroying  all 
living  things  which  may  have  been  contained  in  it.  But  soils  taken 
from  a  greater  depth  than  9  inches  often  failed  to  excite  the  nitrifi- 
cation of  the  urine,  and  those  from  18  inches  seldom  excited  it 
Only  on  one  occasion  in  his  experiments  was  nitrification  excited 
hy  a  soil  taken  from  a  depth  of  3  feet. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  nitric  ferment  does  not  prosper  very 
well  in  a  strong  light.  It  appears  to  need  daricness  in  order  that  it 
shall  thrive.  Hence,  perhaps,  one  advantage  in  keeping  manure  in 
cellars  and  sheds.  Probably  it  will  be  better  to  establish  compost 
heaps  under  cover,  or  in  the  shade  of  trees  even,  than  in  the  open. 

The  ferment  is  easily  killed  hy  poisons,  notably  by  chloroform, 
saline  matters,  coal-tar,  the  spent  lima  of  gas  works,  and  by  ferrous 
sulphate.  Moerckei  reports  that  no  nitrates  could  be  detected  in  a 
moor  earth  that  contained  as  much  ferrous  sulphate  as  would  be 
equivalent  to  IJ^  of  ferrous  oxide,  and  only  very  small  qnantities 
of  nitrates  could  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  moor  that  contained 
about  a  quarter  as  much  of  the  sulphate.  But  nitrates  were  abun- 
dant in  a  contiguous  part  of  the  moor  that  was  free  from  the  ferrous 
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■alt.  An  acre  of  the  mooiland  taken  to  the  depth  of  39)  inches 
containad,  where  no  feiroua  aulphate  woa  preeent,  980  lb.  N^O,  to 
the  acre ;  where  there  was  aa  much  ferroiu  sulphate  aa  would  amouot 
to  0.398%  and  0.395%  of  ferrous  oxide  there  were  found  90  lb.  and 
147  lb.  tespectively  of  N,0,  to  tbe  acre,  but  where  the  ferroaa  aul- 
phate amouuted  to  1.349%  of  fettous  oxide  there  .was  no  nittate 
whatsoever.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  fscts  just  stated  teach 
that  neither  peat  that  contains  copperas,  nor  unweathered  gas  lime, 
should  be  put  into  compost  heaps,  tmlesa,  indeed,  as  is  possible,  the 
two  materials  be  made  to  correct  one  the  other. 

Putrefaction  adverse  to  NUryfieation, 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  formation  of  nitrates  &am  oigaaio 
natten  can  occur  onl;  during  the  sbw  decay  of  the  organic  matter, 
under  ciicumBtances  which  admit  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
oxygen.  During  rapid  putrefaction  or  fermentation  no  nitrates  are 
farmed.  On  the  contrary,  any  nitrates  which  might  be  present  in 
the  fermenting  mass  would  soon  be  reduced  and  destroyed.  Thus 
it  has  been  notioed  that,  by  the  putre&ction  of  the  white  of  ^g, 
nitrate  of  potash  that  had  been  mixed  with  it  was  destroyed,  and 
ammonia  formed. 

Uore  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  couple  of  French  inspectors  of 
saltpetre,  Gavinet  and  Cheviand,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
hog-pen  is  not  of  tbe  nature  of  a  nitre-bed ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
large  quantities  of  saltpetre  commonly  form  in  stablee  where  sheep 
or  goats  are  kept.  Tbe  hog,  as  they  put  it,  reduces  the  earth  and 
manure  in  his  pen  to  the  state  of  a  thick  moist  paste,  which  is  not 
at  all  fiiTorable  for  tbe  formation  of  uitrat«s ;  while  in  tbe  sheep 
stalls  the  dung  is  spread  about  and  kept  moderately  warm,  and  it 
is  only  occasionally  moistened  by  the  urine  of  the  animals,  in  such 
wise  that  nitrates  form  there  in  large  quantities. 

At  the  period  when  these  observations  were  made,  L  e.  at  a  time 
when  nitre  beds  were  still  cultivated  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  an 
Italian  named  Lorgna  stated  most  explicitly,  that,  "  although  quite 
beyond  our  limit  of  vision,  it  is  none  tbe  less  a  &ct  that  the  act  of  ni- 
trification is  the  last  term  of  putiebction."  "  It  is  wall  known,"  he 
says,  "  that  putrescible  matters  do  not  become  fit  for  tbe  production 
of  nitre  unless  they  can  undergo  complete  putre&ction,  and  it  often 
happens  that  not  an  atom  of  nitre  will  form  in  a  great  mass  of  putres- 
cible matters,  not  oven  when  they  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time, 
unless  these  matters  have  been  divided  and  dispersed  among  porons 
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■ubetances  and  dutribut^d  in  small  parcels,  so  that  their  fermenta- 
tion may  not  be  hindered,  and  that  putrefaction  may  freely  attain  ita 
highest  point." 

Carbonate  of  LiiM  aid*  Nitrifieaiion, 

A  certain  slight  degree  of  alkalinity  in  the  soil  has  been  found  to 
&Tor  the  growth  of  the  nitric  ferment,  and  the  presence  of  lime 
carbonate  has  long  been  reputed  neceesai'y  in  nitre  beds.  Touveoal, 
who  experirnented  long  ago  with  a  variety  of  earths  and  chemicals, 
found  that  among  them  all  chalk  and  piire  carbonate  of  lime  most 
constantly  favored  the  formation  of  nitrates.  He  ui^ed  that  it  is 
to  the  presence  of  the  lime  carbonate  that  must  be  attributed  the 
&ct  that  nitrates  are  found  more  abundantly  in  calcareous  soils 
than  in  those  vhich  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  rooks 
other  than  limestones.  In  calcareous  soils,  he  says,  nitrates  form 
even  in  the  open  air,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  in  cov- 
ered places,  and  in  caves  or  huts  or  sheds  that  are  inhabited. 

Quicklime  he  found,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  be  much  less  useAil 
than  the  carbonate  for  proraotiiig  the  formation  of  nitre ;  and  this 
differeace  was  so  strongly  marked  that  he  vas  led  to  question 
whether  lime  can  ever  by  more  exposure  to  the  aii  regain  the  whole 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  needed  to  neutralize  it.  This  suggestion 
is  one  of  some  importance  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view,  as 
teaching  that  air-slaked  lime  can  perhaps  never  be  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  leached  ashes,  for  example. 

Touvenal's  observation  has  been  corroborated  by  experiments 
made  by  Bousaingault,  who  found,  on  adding  caustic  lime  to  garden 
loam,  that  ammonia  vas  set  free,  and  that  nitrification  was  hindered. 
It  is  now  well  known  that,  while  a  slight  decree  of  alkalinity  pro- 
motes nitriEcation,  any  lai^e  proportion  of  alkali  should  be  avoided, 
since  it  does  harm  to  the  nitric  ferment.  Indeed,  when  much  lime 
or  other  strong  alkali  is  mixed  with  moist  earth,  rich  in  humus, 
processes  of  putrefoctive  fermentation  set  in,  whereby  nitrates  ore 
speedily  reduced  to  ammonia,  or  even  to  free  nitrogen  gas. 

Instead  of  the  lime  carbonate,  very  dilute  solutions  of  carbonate 
of  polAsh  or  carbonate  of  soda  have  been  found  to  favor  nitrifi- 
cation; but  if  such  solutions  are  more  concentrated  than  2  or  3 
thousandths  they  check  the  action  of  the  ferment.  So  it  is  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  also.  Solutions  of  it  that  are  above  a  certain 
moderate  strength  will  check  nitrification  as  efi'ectually  as  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  soda.     Waiington  has  ui^ed  that  the  presence  of 
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undue  qnantitiea  of  the  ammonium  carbanBte,  either  that  formed 
naturally,  aa  when  the  urine  of  sheep  ferments  on  dry  land,  or  that 
added  expressly  as  a  test,  will  greatly  hinder  the  process  of  nitrifi- 
cation. It  is  because  of  this  action  of  concentrated  carbonate  of 
ammonia  that  urine  does  not  nitrify,  unless  it  has  been  diluted  with 
water,  or  admixed  with  mach  earth.  Herein  also  lies  one  justifi- 
cation of  the  practical  rule  that  liquid  manures  should  be  applied 
to  crops  in  a  highly  diluted  condition.  Warington  ai^es  that.  If 
gypsum  were  mixed  with  strong  solutions  of  urine,  aa  that  the  car- 
.  bonate  of  ammonia  should  be  converted  to  sulphate,  and  the  excos- 
flive  alkalinity  of  the  liquid  be  thus  annulled,  they  could  be  nitrified 
easily  enough. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  or 
even  of  wood  ashes  in  a  nitre  bed  may  be  highly  important,  prac- 
tically speaking,  it  is  still  true  that  nitrates  will  form  when  neither 
of  the  stronger  bases,  such  as  lime,  potash,  oi  eodo,  are  present, 
since  in  their  absence  a  part  of  the  ammonia  remains  unoxidized, 
and  aerres  as  a  base  to  hold  the  nitric  acid  which  is  formed  : 

2  NH,  +  4  0  =  NH.NO,  +  H,0. 
But  if  lime  or  potash  be  prec^nt,  then  either  nitrate  of  lime  or 
nitrate  of  potash  will  be  formed,  aa  the  case  may  be,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia,  perhaps,  may  be  changed  to  a  nitrate.  In  any 
ordinary  soil  this  result  would  be  likely  to  occur,  since  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  on  soaking  into  the  soil,  would  be  decomposed  by  com- 
pounds of  lime,  potash,  and  soda  which  the  s«il  contains.  It  is  to 
the  absorption  and  change  of  gaseous  carbonate  of  ammonia  that 
the  formation  of  saltpetre  on  ceUar  walls  must  be  attributed  in 
many  cases,  though  a  part  of  the  nitre  ie  doubtless  derived  &ora 
filth  thrown  against  the  wall,  or  sucked  up  into  it  from  the  eariih 
by  capillary  attraction. 

Seductioa  of  Nitratet. 

In  view  of  the  easy  reduction  of  nitrates  by  putrefying  organic 
matters,  it  is  probable,  as  Kuhlman  has  urged,  that  nitrates  are 
often  deoxidized  in  the  lower  layers  of  soils  that  are  not  thoroughly 
aerated.  Goppelsroeder  has  in  fact  observed  that  some  aoils  rich 
in  humus  do  readily  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites,  probably  by  the 
action  of  microderaes  which  reside  in  these  soils,  and  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  other  forms  of  reduction  may  sometimee 
occur.  Indeed,  it  would  naturally  be  expe-cted  that  deoxidation  of 
s  would  often  occur  in  peat  bogs,  and  similar  situations,  as  it 
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does  in  manure  heaps ;  aud  it  is  not  anreasonable  to  suppose  tbat 
in  one  and  tbe  same  soil  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  tbey  vill 
sometimes  fitvoi  nitrification,  and  at  other  times  reduction.  Fro- 
cesaee  of  reduction  m^ht  prevail,  for  example,  when  a  soil  was 
wateivsoaked,  and  remained  for  aomo  time  in  such  condition  that 
no  air  could  enter  its  pores.  Grouven  has  aigned  that  soils  which 
are  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  ordinary  cropa  are  usually  too  porous  to 
permit  the  deoxidatiou  of  nitrates ;  but  this  view  was  enunciated 
before  the  infiuence  of  bacteria  in  effecting  auch  deoxidation  bad 
been  recognized,  and,  though  perhaps  true  iu  general,  it  is  probably 
subject  to  many  exceptions  aud  limitations. 

It  has  oflen  been  observed,  that  soils  which  are  exceptionally 
rich  in  organic  mattera  may  contain  no  nitrates,  or  as  good  as  none. 
In  specimens  of  the  somewhat  famous  "  black  earth,"  from  a  fertile 
region  in  Russia,  that  contfuned  respectively  7  and  9%  of  humus, 
Knop  found  only  0.0002  and  0.0006  part  of  nitric  acid  in  100 
parts  of  earth.  A  remarkably  rich  alluvial  soil  from  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  examined  by  Boussingault,  contaiued  no  trace  of 
nitrates,  but  as  much  as  0.05%  of  ammonia.  This  soil  was  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  decaying  leaves,  and  contained 
some  40%  of  the  latter. 

From  some  preliminary  trials,  Kellner  infers  that  nitrates  are 
partially  deoxidized  in  swampy  rice  fields  where  processes  of  redno- 
tion  occur,  and  marsh-gas  is  formed.  In  consonance  with  the  fore- 
going observations,  it  has  been  observed  anew  by  Dehdiraiu  that,  in 
the  absence  of  oxygen,  nitrates  are  readily  destroyed,  even  at  low 
temperatures,  in  soils  that  are  rich  in  humns.  The  nitrates  are  re- 
duced, as  the  chemical  term  is,  and  free  nitrogen  gas  goes  to  waste. 
The  destructive  action  evidently  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
microdeme,  for  it  ceases  when  steps  are  taken  to  destroy  all  micro- 
scopic life,  either  by  igniting  the  soil  or  by  applying  chloroform 
to  it 

The  bacteniun,  which  cauaee  butyric  fermentation,  appears  to  be 
competent  to  reduce  nitrates  nuder  the  conditions  above  stated ; 
but  tlie  one  which  causes  lactic  fermentation  is  said  not  to  have 
this  power.  Deh^rain  argues  that  nitrates  formed  in  the  upper 
layers  of  a  soil  may  be  reduced  on  passing  to  the  lower  layers,  and 
so  be  lost  for  feeding  plants.  He  finds,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  lime,  even  in  small  quantities,  prevents  butyric  fermentation  in 
the  soil. 
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Waringtou  also  has  noticed  that,  when  fresh  soil  is  added  to  di~ 
luted  mine,  a  destruction  of  the  mtratea  already  preaenl  precedes 
the  formation  of  new  quantities  of  nitrates.  The  liquid  always  be- 
comes turbid  during  this  reduction  of  the  nitrates,  which  is  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days'  time.  It  has  been  argued  in  this  case  that 
the  bacteria  which  cause  the  reduction  of  nitrates  multiply  veiy 
rapidly  for  a  time,  and  run  their  coarse  before  the  bacterium  which 
causes  nitrification  has  become  active. 

As  illustrating  one  practical  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  ni- 
trates in  the  soil,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  in  field  experi- 
ments made  at  the  Bussey  Institution  I  have  noticed  several  times 
that,  in  spite  of  the  easy  solubiUty  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  fertilizing 
effect  of  this  substance  is  not  wholly  exhausted  in  the  first  year  of 
its  application,  but  is  seen  to  make  itself  felt  somewhat  in  subse- 
quent years.  The  same  thing  is  shown  in  some  of  the  field  ex- 
periments of  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  I  have  myself  been  inclined  to 
attribute  this  after  effect  to  the  fixation  in  the  soU  of  some  nitro- 
genous compound  resulting  &om  tlie  reduction  of  the  nitrate,  or, 
possibly,  to  the  formation  of  Knop's  basic  nitrates  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina. Lawes  and  Gilbert,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  the  nitro- 
gen left  in  the  roots  and  stubble  of  the  crops  that  have  been  dressed 
with  nitrates  or  with  ammonium  salts  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
remnant  of  the  artificial  fertilizer  that  abides  in  the  soil  for  the 
benefit  of  subsequent  crops.  Their  suggestion  seems  to  me  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  appearances  noticed  by  myselfl 

It  is  slow  decay,  such  as  is  seen  in  very  old  manure  or  compost 
heaps,  that  have  been  turned  over  repeatedly,  that  favors  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrates.  Thus  much  is  known,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  nowadays  tliat  the  nitric  fennent  finds  fit  refuge  and  feedii^ 
grounds  in  the  well-rotted  manure.  So  too,  manure  which  has  been 
buried,  not  too  deeply,  in  the  soil,  oi  even  spread  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ground,  is  fit  to  be  chained  to  nitrates.  In  this  sense,  the 
practice  of  top-dressing  the  land  with  manure  in  the  autumn,  and 
leaving  it  uncovered  during  winter,  is  probably  not  ill-suited  to 
warm  climates  like  those  of  many  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  for 
a  part  of  the  manure  soaks  into  the  porous  earth,  and  the  nitrogen 
of  it  is  there  converted  into  nitrates  in  due  season.  But  this  mild 
commendation  can  hardly  apply  to  a  custom,  which  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  of  spreading  manure  upon  frozen  ground 
there  to  be  swept  and  leached  by  the  winter  nuns. 
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To  recapitulate.  lu  order  that  nitrates  ma;  form  in  the  soil, 
there  muat  be  free  access  of  air,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
bumidity  and  warmth.  The  place  had  better  be  dark,  and  there 
must  not  be  any  excess  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  active  putre- 
foctioD.  If  firesh  manure  is  to  be  dealt  with,  it  must  be  well  incor- 
porated with  earthy  matters. 

Since  saline  matters  ate  liable  to  kill  the  nitric  ferment,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  apply  any  very  large  quantity  of  comraou  salt  or 
muriate  of  potash,  or  auperphoepbate  even,  to  places  where  nitrifi- 
cation is  active.  In  this  eense  an  application  of  gaa  lime,  or  of 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  or  of  mud  charged  with  tiulpharetted 
hydrogen,  or  with  sulphides,  or  with  fenous  sulphate,  might  some- 
times do  much  harm  to  a  field  or  to  a  compost  heap. 

Though  not  absolutely  certain,  as  was  said,  it  is  still  highly  prob- 
able that  nitrates  ate  commonly  formed  from  ammonium  oompoundst 
and  not  &om  the  organized  nitrogen  compounds,  i.  e.  not  diiectly. 
It  is  known,  at  all  events,  that  nitrites  and  nitrates  can  be  formed 
from  ammonium  compounds  by  the  action  of  the  ferment,  and  there 
is  mucb  evidence  which  goes  to  show  t^t  the  nitrogenized  organic 
matter  of  tbe  soil  and  of  the  compost  heap  is  first  changed  to  am- 
monia, —  perhaps  by  direct  chemical  oxidation,  —  and  that  this 
ammonia  is  changed  to  a  nitrate  in  its  turn  by  the  action  of  the 
ferment  miciodeme. 

It  has  not  yet  been  dearly  mode  out  what  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  nitrates  is  exerted  by  substances  in  the  soil,  such  as 
the  oxides  of  iron  (FetO^  and  manganese  (MnO,),  or  sulphates  of 
one  kind  or  another  (MSO^),  which  are  known  to  be  capable  of 
acting  03  oxidizing  agents.  The  fiict,  ^miliar  to  chemists,  that  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  as  found  in  nature,  is  apt  to  contain  smalt 
amounts  of  nitrates,  would  of  itself  indicate  that  this  compound 
may  in  some  way  promote  the  formation  of  nitrates ;  and  HOnefeld 
and  Reichart  have  reported  experiments  in  which  the  presence  of 
the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  &vored  the  formation  of  nitrites 
and  nitrates. 

The  power  of  ferric  oxida  to  convey  oxygen  from  the  air  to 
organic  matters  is  a  familiar  &ct,  seen  in  the  holes  around  rusty 
nails  in  old  shingles  or  hoards,  and  in  the  wood  of  iron-fastened 
ships,  and  there  are  ex))eriments  of  Knop  and  of  Thenard  which  seem 
to  show  that  ammonia  itself  may  be  oxidized  by  manganic  and  ferric 
oxides.  The  true  explanation  of  the  experiments  of  these  ohemiBts, 
TOL.  L  —  20 
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howaver,  woold  aeem  to  be,  that  cei-tain  nitrogenouB  tnatten  in  the 
soil  wera  oxidized  and  chan^d  by  theae  agents  to  ammonia  in  the 
first  place,  and  that  thia  ammonia  was  changed  to  a  nitrate  in  doe 
course  by  ferment  action. 

As  regards  tbe  sulphates,  it  has  long  been  known  that  they  act 
as  oxidizing  agents  upon  carbonaceous  matters  in  the  soil,  and  it  is 
not  wholly  improbable  that  they  can  oxidize  nitrogen  compounds  to 
ammonia  as  well.  Tbe  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  exhales 
from  tlie  mud  of  salt  marshes  and  docks  is  due  to  the  action  of  cai- 
honic  acid  from  the  air  or  from  fermenting  organic  matters  upon 
sulphide  of  oaicium  which  has  been  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
sulphate  of  lime  in  the  aea-water  by  ot^nic  matter  in  tbe  mud  : 
CaSO^  +  2  C  =  2  COj  +  CaS. 

Tbe  waters  of  many  mineral  springs  are  charged  with  sulphides, 
and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formed,  no  doubt,  in  a  similar  way, 
through  the  reduction  of  sulphates  deep  in  the  earth.  So  too  a 
rotting  pump-log  or  decaying  leaves  in  a  well  of  hard  water,  that 
is  to  say,  of  water  charged  with  siiljihate  of  lime,  will  soon  convert 
the  well  into  a  veritable  sulphur  spring. 

lUchard  has  noticed  recently  that  the  nitrification  of  oi^nic 
mattera  in  sterile  eoil  seemed  to  be  promoted  by  the  presence  of  ^e 
sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  but  especially  by  the  last,  L  e. 
by  gypsum;  though  in  Wolffs  experiments,  where  cubic  foot  por- 
tions of  cow  manure  were  left  to  rot  during  15  months  in  a  north 
room,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  nitrates  formed  in  the  box 
which  contained  gypsum  than  in  those  which  contained  mere  ma- 
nure, or  mixtures  of  manure  and  lime  or  charcoal.  Tliat  ammonia 
may  really  he  formed  by  tlie  oxidizing  action  of  sulphates  on  nitro> 
genized  organic  matters  in  the  soil  has  been  shown  by  the  reBearehes 
of  I^el  and  Oswald  on  moor  earth. 

It  is  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  sulphates,  which  results  of  course 
in  their  own  rednctioii,  that  is  to  be  attributed  tbe  formation  of  tbe 
black  earth  which  is  found  between  the  bricks  of  sidewalks  and 
the  stones  of  pavements  in  city  streets,  and  particularly  between 
the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  yards  of  city  houses.  So,  too,  the  black 
color  of  the  soil  of  privies  and  of  stagnant  swamps  and  ditches  is 
often  due  to  a  similar  cause,  viz.  the  formation  of  black  sulphide  of 
iron  through  the  reduction  of  sulphates  in  the  soil  On  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  these  black  earths  soon  lose  their  deep  color,  for 
the  ferrous  sulphate  is  quickly  oxidiied,  with  fomution  of  red  oxide 
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The  facility  with  which  ammonia  may  be  changed  to  nitrates 
within  the  eoil  by  ferment  action  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment  of  Knop.  A  quantity  of  saudy  loam  was  exposed  to 
the  vapor  of  ammonia  for  three  days.  It  was  then  spread  out  in  a 
thin  layer,  moistened  with  water,  and  kept  sheltered  from  rain  until 
it  had  dried.  Finally  the  amount  of  uittates  contained  in  it  was 
determined.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  there  were  found 
62  parts  of  nitric  acid  in  1,000,000  parts  of  the  earth,  but  at  the 
close  there  were  591  parts  of  nitric  acid  in  every  million  parts  of 
the  earth, — more  than  eleven  times  as  much  as  at  the  start.  It  was 
noticed  in  this  ospenment  that  the  ammonia  absorbed  by  the  soil 
suffered  no  change  so  long  as  the  soil  was  kept  dry.  It  was  only 
after  the  soil  was  moistened  that  the  nitric  ferment  could  act  to 
oxidize  the  ammonia. 

Doubtless  a  minute  proportion  of  the  nitrates  whidi  are  formed 
in  soils  may  he  derived  from  ammonia  that  has  come  trom  the  aitj 
but  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  air  is  ordinarily  so  extremely 
small  that  there  is  no  probability  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
nitrates  can  be  formed  in  this  way.  Possibly  nitrogenous  solid 
mattere  floating  as  dust  in  the  air  may  he  changed  to  nitrates  also. 
It  is  a  fact,  at  all  events,  that  the  outer  layers  of  beds  of  porooe 
marls  and  limestones  have  often  been  found  to  contain  more  or 
lesa  nitrate  of  lime.  A  probable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
however,  is  that  the  marls  contained  microscopic  organisms  each  as 
can  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Sitratet  formtd  tn  Planta. 

According  to  Berthelot  and  Audr^,  nitrate  of  potash  is  contintl- 
ally  formed  within  the  stalks  and  roots  of  plants,  by  the  action  of 
certain  cells  of  ths  plant.  The  argument  is,  that  these  cells  act  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  those  of  the  true  ferment  which  causes  nitrifi- 
cation in  the  earth ;  and  that  one  prime  purpose  of  the  cells  in  the 
interior  of  plants  is  to  promote  processes  of  oxidation,  such  as  give 
rise  to  the  formation,  not  only  of  nitrates,  but  of  compounds  of 
carbonic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  malic,  citric,  and  other  oxygenated  acids. 
This  action  of  the  plant  cells  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cells  in  cer- 
tain fruits,  which,  ne  Lechartier  observitd,  can  excite  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation much  as  if  they  were  ordinary  yeast. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  plants  must  be  vigorous  rather  than 
sickly,  in  order  that  nitrification  may  occur  in  their  stems,  and  that 
nitrates  tend  to  disappear  from  the  leaves  of  plants.    That  is  to  say, 
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Id  the  leaf/,  gnwn  parts  of  the  plant  reducing  actions  pievail,  in- 
stead of  those  vhich  cause  oxidation.  It  is  there  that  caibonic 
acid  &oni  the  air  is  reduced,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  that 
nitrates  also  are  tiansformed  to  amids  and  albuminoids. 

Light,  which  favoie  the  activity  of  the  chlorophyl  giaine,  appears 
to  accelerate  the  decomposition  of  the  nitratea,  L  e.  theii  transfor- 
mation to  amids ;  while  darkness,  as  in  the  roots  of  plaute,  may  be 
favorable  for  nitrihcation  in  the  plant,  as  it  is  for  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  nitric  ferment  in  the  soil.  To  show  the  analogy  between 
the  nitrifying  plant  cells  and  the  ordinary  nitric  farment,  Berthelot 
and  Andre  leached  a  quantity  of  garden  loam  with  water  to  remove 
nitrates,  and  heated  the  leached  loam  strongly  in  order  to  kiU  any 
organisms  which  might  have  been  contained  in  it.  They  then  put 
pieces  of  the  stems  of  amaranth  plants  in  the  loam  thus  washed  and 
sterilized,  and  it  appeared  that  this  vegetable  matter  was  really 
capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment ;  for  after  a  while  notable  quantities 
of  saltpetre  were  detected  in  the  loam  thus  treated,  aldiough  none 
was  found  in  similar  samples  of  loam  to  which  none  of  the  amaranth 
cells  had  been  added. 

Ifkratet  may  he  formed  by  purdy  Chemical  Reaetvmt. 

Although  the  action  of  hving  cells,  either  those  of  the  micio- 
Bcopic  "ferment,"  or  those  within  ordinary  plants,  seero  to  be  essen- 
tial for  the  conversion  of  ammonia  or  other  nitrogen  compounds  to 
nitrates  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  diiScult  to  oxidize  ammonia  in  the  laboratory, 
eo  that  it  shall  be  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  water. 
Ther«  are  several  ways  of  effei^ting  this  result,  just  as  there  are 
several  ways  of  reducing  nitrates  to  the  condition  of  ammonia. 
For  example,  ammonia  gas  may  be  oxidized  by  passing  a  mixture 
of  it  and  air  over  platinum  sponge  heated  to  570°  F.,  or  even 
by  throsting  a  red-hot  platinum  wire  into  a  mixture  of  the  two 
gases: 

2  NH,  +  7  0  =  N,0,  +  3  H,0. 
So,  too,  a  vivid  reaction  is  obtained  on  passing  the  vapor  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  oxygen  ges  over  hot  platinum  sponge : 
2  NH.Cl  +  70  =  N,0.  -f  3  H,0  +  2  HCl. 

Conversely,  nitric  acid  may  be  reduced  by  passing  the  vapcv  erf  it, 
together  with  hydrogen  gas,  over  hot  platinum  sponge  : 
N,0,  4- 1 6  H  =  2  NH,  +  5  H,0 ; 
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or  by  treating  zinc  or  iron,  ur  certais  other  metala,  with  r  mixtura 
of  dilute  nitric  and  ehlorhyilric  acida ; 

HNO,  +  8  H  =  NH,  +  3  H,0. 

Beside  all  this,  there  is  uo  question  that,  uuder  &TO[abl«  condi- 
tions, the  iiee  nitn^n  and  oxygen  of  the  aii  may  be  made  to  com- 
bine, with  formation  of  nitric  acid.  Minute  quantities  of  nitric 
acid  are  uo  doubt  made  in  this  vay  incessantly  in  nature.  It  was 
thought  a  few  years  ago  that  ozone  could  combine  with  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  that  nitric  acid  was  continually  being 
formed  in  this  way.  But  it  is  now  known  that  thie  supposition 
was  erroneous,  and  that  ozone  has  no  such  power,  although  it  can 
oxidize  both  ammonia  and  nitrites,  readily  enough. 
Formation  of  NitraU$  in  tkt  Air. 

It  is  trae,  however,  that  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air  do 
unite  when  electric  sparks  pass  through  the  air,  and  that  nitrona 
acid  is  often  formed  also  in  processes  of  combustion ;  as  when 
hydrogen,  coal-gas,  alcohol,  or  the  like,  is  burned  in  the  air.  So 
too,  when  phoephoms  slowly  oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  when  netallie 
m^nesium  is  burned,  nitrites  are  formed.  Though  each  of  these  in- 
stances is  of  great  interest  and  importance,  perhaps  no  one  of  them 
is  more  so  than  the  fact  that  nitrites  and  nitrates  are  formed  during 
the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  at  the  ordinary  tempeiatuie  of  the 
air;  for  it  is  a  &ir  inference  that,  if  nitritee  ace  thus  formed  during 
the  slow  oxidation  of  one  substance,  they  may  be  during  the  oxida-  ** 
tion  of  some  other  substances,  perhaps  of  many  other  substances. 

It  is  to  be  obserred,  tliat,  in  all  the  reactions  here  cited,  the 
absolute  amount  of  nitrites  formed  is  extremely  small  in  any  one 
particular  experiment.  But  the  fact  that  any  nitrite  ie  thus  formed 
is  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  because  of  its  bearings 
upon  the  questions.  How  was  it  that  the  first  plants  in  the  world 
got  any  nitrogenized  foodi  and.  How  is  it  that  wild  and  unculti- 
vated plants  grow  in  the  worid  as  we  find  it  now  %  —  but  because 
of  the  hope  held  ont  by  these  reactions  that  all  the  nitrates  which 
an  improved  agriculture  may  need  will  be  manufactured  some  day 
by  technical  processes  analogous  to  these.  Although  nitrites  of 
themselves  appear  not  to  be  capable  of  supplying  nitrogen  to 
plants,  they  are  so  readily  changed  to  nitrates  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as  valuable.  By  the  action  of  ozone,  for  example,  they 
are  readily  changed  to  nitrates,  as  happens  to  some  of  those  formed 
during  the  alow  oxidation  of  phosphorus. 
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It  ifi  plain  on  the  &ce  of  the  niKtter,  that  somewhere  and  soms- 
how  very  considerable  quantities  of  free  nitrogen,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  air,  must  be  converted  into  nitrates  or  ammoniam  com- 
pounds, or  some  other  combination  fit  for  feeding  plants.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  amount  of  vegetable  and  aDiroal  life  on  the  globe 
would  necessarily  diminish  from  hour  to  hour,  for  it  is  known  that, 
when  plants  and  animals  decay,  some  of  the  combined  nitrogen 
that  was  contaiued  in  them  is,  so  to  say,  lost  to  vegetation,  since  it 
escapes  into  the  air  aa  free  nitrogen  gas- 
It  is  known  that  some  nitrogen  gas  is  lost  from  organic  matters, 
both  when  they  decay  in  presence  of  an  escees  of  oxygen  and  when 
they  putrefy  under  wster,  as  in  marshes  and  pools.  Ifitrogen  is 
liberated  also  during  the  combustion  or  distillation  of  organic  sub- 
stauces,  even  more  readily  than  during  their  slow  decay.  For  ex- 
ample, the  nitrogen  ezlialed  from  volcanoes,  and  from  man;  hot 
springs,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  not  infrequently  from  the  decom- 
poailion  of  organic  matters  deep  in  the  earth.  Bischof  found,  by 
experiment,  that  when  wood  bums  most  of  the  nitrogen  that  was 
contained  in  it  separates  in  the  free  state.  He  found  also,  that  the 
gases  evolved  during  the  progressive  decomposition  of  bituminoiu 
coal  arc  accompanied  by  free  nitrogen,  which  had  previously  been 
contained  in  combinatiou  in  the  coaL 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  general  diminution 
*  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  plants 
and  animals,  as  they  now  exiet  upon  the  gbbe,  can  be  whoU; 
supported,  either  by  the  great  reservoir  of  humus,  i  e.  of  organic 
remains,  which  is  found  upon  the  earth,  or  by  nitrates  and  ammo- 
nium compounds,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  this  humus,  that 
are  contained  in  the  waters  on  the  earth.  Hence  the  need  of  look- 
ing abroad  for  a  new  source  of  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  which 
shall  compensate  for  the  waste  that  is  known  to  occur  in  processes 
of  decay  and  putrefaction. 

This  question  will  be  again  referred  to  under  the  head  of  V^e- 
table  Mould.  But,  geologically  speaking,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
proved,  that  some  part  of  the  constant  new  supply  of  combined 
nitrogen,  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  of  all  kinds,  must 
have  come  from  the  aforesaid  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  as  an 
incident  to  electrical  discharges  and  to  processes  of  combustion. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  some  nitrogenous  plant-food 
continues  to  be  supplied  to  the  world  in  this  way.    The  only  trouble 
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is,  that  the  amonnt  of  nitrntag,  etc.  brought  to  the  load  in  a  year  is 
not  large  enough  to  compensate  for  the  quantities  carried  off  ia  mini- 
mum crops,  Di  even  for  those  that  are  leached  out  from  the  soil  by  the 
tain-water  that  drains  away  from  it.  It  would  be  an  enormous  gain 
for  agriculture  if  cheap  and  effective  methods  of  producing  such 
combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  at  will  could  be  discorered. 

It  has  often  been  urged  1^  political  economists,  that  the  nte  of 
agricultural  production  is  uot  likely  erer  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  populatiou,  since,  as  they  say,  no  great  oi  strikiug  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  can  be  expected.  No  anch  improvement,  they 
mean,  as  would  double  or  treble  the  present  rate  of  prodaction. 
But  in  point  of  fact  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of 
making  nitrates  from  the  air  would  enormously  increase  the  food- 
producing  capacity  of  tbs  earth.  Indeed,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  mere  discovery  of  what  appears  to  be  the  true  theory  of  nitrifi- 
cation, viz.  the  ferment  theory,  just  now  alluded  to,  will  ultimately 
greatly  incieaae  the  production  of  food.  Not  only  will  farmers  soon 
learn  to  make  composts,  and  to  apply  manure  in  a  more  rational 
manner  than  was  possible  before,  but  they  will  take  pains  to  foster 
and  protect  the  ferment  germs,  and  to  sow  them,  as  it  were,  and 
cultivate  them  in  fit  places. 

Already  the  ferment  theory  of  nitrification  may  be  used  to  ex- 
plain in  a  wholly  unexpect«d  way  a  very  important  tenet  of  modem 
Bgiicultuifl.  It  has  been  observed,  namely,  as  the  result  of  wide 
experience,  that  while  the  grains  and  the  grasses  are  specially  ben- 
efited by  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  ammonium  salts,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  Peruvian  guano,  there  are  other  crops,  such  as  clover, 
turnips,  and  other  roots,  Indian  com  even,  that  succeed  beat  when 
treated  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-meal,  or  wood  ashes. 
It  ia  consequently  held  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  systems  of  rota- 
tion the  nitrogenous  manures  had  better  not  be  applied  to  the  root 
or  the  clover  ciope.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  foct  that  a  crop  of 
clover  taken  tnm  a  field  which  has  received  no  nitrogenized  ma- 
nure may  contun  two  or  three  times  aa  much  nitrogen  as  a  wheat 
crop  taken  from  the  same  kind  of  land  ader  the  addition  of  guano 
or  nitrate  of  soda.  It  appears,  in  fbct,  that  clover,  far  more  than 
wheat,  has  the  power  to  provide  itself  with  nitrogen.  Indeed,  so 
much  nitrogen  ia  accumulated  by  the  clover  plant,  that  the  mere 
roots  and  stubble  of  clover  are  esteemed  a  valuable  mouare  for  the 
wheat  that  follows  clover  in  many  courses  of  rotation. 
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In  explAoatiou  of  these  peculiarities  the  idea  suggests  itself  that 
the  ground  shaded  by  leafy  crops,  such  as  clover  and  turnips,  may 
pertuips  be  a  peculiarly  fit  and  favorable  nesting-place,  either  for 
the  micTodemes  which  cause  nitrification,  or  for  those  which  gen- 
erate ammonia,  and  that  by  their  means  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  is  rapidly  changed  to  nitrates  (or  in  some  cases  to  ammonia). 
The  grain  crops,  on  the  contrary,  having  no  such  power  to  foster 
the  ferment  microdemes,  have  to  be  supplied  artificially  with  some 
kind  of  active  nitrogenous  food. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  grain  crops  and  clover  grow  at  difierent  times  and 
seasons.  The  really  vigorous  growth  of  the  cereal  grains  occurs  in 
spring  and  early  summer ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  the  store 
of  nitrates  in  the  soil  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  by  the 
rains  of  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  and  when  only  compara- 
tively small  qnantities  of  nitrates  are  in  process  of  formation  be- 
cause of  the  coolness  of  the  soil.  But  a  crop  of  clover,  of  roots,  or 
of  Indian  com  grows  most  freely  in  midsummer.  Such  a  crop  not 
only  finds  as  large  an  amount  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  to  begin  with 
as  the  cereals  found,  but  it  has  continued  access  to  the  nitrates  that 
are  formed  in  the  soil  during  the  hot  summer  weather.  It  is  on 
this  account,  doubtless,  that  Indian  com  has  been  found  to  difiFer 
so  much  from  the  other  grains  in  respect  to  the  kinds  of  fertilizers 
it  requires.  American  farmers  have,  as  a  rule,  found  no  special 
advantage  in  giving  their  com  crops  nitrates  or  ammonium  salts, 
although  these  fertilizers  are  regarded  almost  as  specifics  for  wheat 
and  barley  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  somewhat  advanced. 

It  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out  what  influence  for  the  foiv 
matiun  of  nitrates  may  be  exerted  by  the  ozone  and  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  which  are  containeil  in  small  amounts  in  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  not  probable  that  either  of  these  substances  occurs  natnially 
in  sufficient  quantity  at  any  one  spot  to  destroy  the  ferment  micro- 
demes,  while  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  act  to 
form  nitrates  in  some  cases,  either  directly  by  oxidizing  organic 
matters,  or  more  probably,  perhaps,  by  oxidizing  organic  matter  to 
ammonia,  which  is  afterwards  changed  to  nitrates  by  the  ferment. 
It  is  known,  withal,  that  both  ozone  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  can 
oxidize  ammonia  to  nitrates. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  often  brought  to  the  ground  in  appre- 
ciable quantities  by  summer  showers,   and   the   peculiarly  rapid 
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fonDAtion  of  nut  sometimea  noticed  on  iron  articles  which  h&ve 
been  wet  by  euch  lains,  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  this 
eabstance. 

As  for  the  ozone  in  the  aii,  there  is  never  very  much  of  it  in  any 
one  place.  Indeed,  the  omonnt  is  exceedingly  minute,  amonnting 
to  no  more  perhaps  than  one  part  in  severtd  million  parts  of  ur. 
But  taken  in  the  a^r^ato,  the  amount  of  ozone  is  by  do  means 
small,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  considenble  influ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  nitntes.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that 
ozone  acts  rapidly  upon  many  kinds  of  organic  matter.  For  the 
reactions  of  ozone  have  repeatedly  been  detected  in  the  air  on  the 
windward  aide  of  manure  heaps,  wlien  no  trace  of  it  was  iadicated 
in  the  air  to  leeward  of  the  heap.  It  has  often  been  noticed,  also, 
that  little  or  no  ozone  can  be  detected  in  the  air  of  cities  at  times 
when  it  is  abundant  in  the  air  of  the  neighboring  country.  Some- 
timea it  is  abundant  on  the  windward  side  of  a  city,  and  as  good  as 
absent  from  the  air  immediately  to  leeward;  the  inference  beii^ 
that  it  has  been  consumed  in  oxidizing  oi^anic  matters.  Interest- 
ing observations  upon  this  point  have  been  made  by  Dietrich  and 
Mohl  at  Cassel  in  Germany. 

It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  experiments  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Iawss  and  Gilbert  go  to  show  that  organic  matters  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  ozone  in  certain  stages  of  decay  do  not  yield 
nitrates.  In  these  trials  it  appeared,  in  harmony  with  what  has 
been  eaid  already,  that  the  beet  oouditiona  for  the  formation  of 
nitrates  are  found  when  the  organic  mattera  have  been  converted 
into  the  condition  of  old,  slowly  decaying  humos. 
Quantity  of  NttratM  in  Soii*. 

One  question  of  much  intereet  is  to  determine  how  large  an  amount 
at  nitrates  ia  contained  in  ordinary  soils,  and  in  general  the  deport- 
ment of  nitrates  towards  the  soil.  For  the  sake  of  the  aignment,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  nearer  the  fiinner  can  bring  the  soil  of 
hie  field  to  the  condition  of  a  saltpetre  plantation,  the  more  fertile 
will  it  be.  But  let  him  do  his  best,  he  can  never  accumulate  a  very 
large  proportion  of  nitrBt«8  in  his  field,  for  the  soil  has  httle  or  no 
power  permanently  to  retun  these  subatancee.  Every  lain&ll  dis- 
solves the  nitrates  which  have  formed  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  and  carries  them  down  into  or  towards  the  lower  layers,  and  in 
case  the  rain  ehould  happen  to  be  abundant  and  loi^- continued  it 
may  even  wash  the  nitrates  utterly  out  of  the  soiL     The  double 
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sUicatM  which  Mrve  so  well  to  arrest  potash  and  amnioDia  hava  no 
power  to  stop  the  waste  of  nitric  acid.  One  prime  condition  for 
the  Buccess  of  saltpetre  making  in  the  old  plantatioas  was  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  leaching  action  of  rain,  l.'ha  heap  of  materials  was 
either  sheltered  by  means  of  a  loof,  or  there  were  reservoirs  below 
the  heap  in  which  to  receive  any  liquid  that  might  flow  from  it. 

The  following  ezpehments  of  Boussingault  forcibly  illustrate  the 
&ct  that  nitrates  are  continually  formed  in  cultivated  soils  during 
the  summer  months.  Boussingault  placed  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
sifted  earth  upon  a  stone  slab  under  a  glass  roo^  aud  moistened  the 
heap  from  time  to  time  with  pure  water.  The  proportion  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  soil  was  determined  at  the  start,  and  afterwards  at  intet- 
vala  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  with  the  followiug  reaolte. 

,u,  Pamotor  PonsdiodfKnM 

""''  NltnleotFotuh.  of  PoCub  pv  Acn. 

SthAngDrt 0.01  84 

17th      "         0.06  S29 

2d  September 0.18  8S1 

17th      "       0.28  760 

2d  October 0.21  72S 

Daring  the  hot  weather  the  formation  of  nitrates  from  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soO  was  rapid,  hut  it  appears  to  have  received  a  check 
with  the  advent  of  cooler  weather  in  the  autumn.  The  soil  ezperi- 
mented  upon  by  Bonssinganlt  was  from  an  old  garden  ;  it  was  porous 
and  sandy,  and  had  been  heavily  manured  time  out  of  mind.  These 
experiments  are  in  full  accord  with  universal  experience,  that  the 
formation  of  nitrates  is  moat  rapid  in  hot  climates  and  in  hot 
weather.  They  accord  also  with  the  observationa  of  other  experi- 
menters, that  a  soil  must  not  be  dry,  hut  somewhat  moist,  in  order 
that  nitrification  shall  occur.  That  is  to  say,  the  soil  must  be  made 
ft  comfortable  place  of  abode  for  the  microdemea  which  cause 
nitriiication. 

Some  old  observations  made  by  Touvenal,  in  France,  may  here 
be  cited.  In  temperate  climates,  he  says,  the  spontaneous  nitrifica- 
tion of  arable  fields  varies  very  much  according  to  the  kind  of  soil 
and  the  term  of  its  exposure  to  the  air.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, from  the  point  of  view  of  a  saltpetre  boiler  searching  for  nitrous 
earth,  the  amount  of  nitra  formed  in  the  fields  is  inconsiderable. 
Even  at  times  when  there  has  been  no  rain  for  a  considerable  in- 
terval,  saltpetre  can  seldom  be  extracted  anywhere  in  France  from 
those  cultivated  soils  that  an  either  very  sandy  or  very  clayey. 
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Soils  oomposed  of  mixtures  of  saudy,  clayey,  and  calcareous  loama, 
sncli  as  ate  comuon  in  Frauce,  rarely  yield  mora  than  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  saline  mattera  to  tlie  quintaL  Very  chalky, 
fine,  light  soik,  like  those  of  Champogae,  sometimes  yield  a  litUe 
more,  while  the  soils  of  kitchen  gardens  that  are  caiefolly  tilled 
often  yield  considerably  larger  quantities.  As  much  as  four  ounces 
of  saUne  matters,  consisting  of  a  mistura  of  nitrates  and  chlorides, 
especially  of  lime  and  soda,  have  been  extracted  from  each  quintal 
of  earth  token  in  spring,  after  two  months  of  warm  dry  weather, 
Stom  the  garden  of  the  Tuilerias. 

This  amount  was  the  largest  obtained  by  Touvenal  from  the  soils 
of  gardens  or  fields  whera  the  earth  was  unsheltered  and  oncorered. 
But  he  ramarks  that  such  earth  is  as  rich  as  perhaps  half  the  nitrous 
earth  that  is  token  from  houses  and  cellars  to  be  worked  hy  the 
saltpetre  boilers,  or  even  as  much  of  the  earth  which  has  been  culti- 
vated for  nitre  expressly  in  the  artificial  nitre  beds. 

The  leaching  action  of  rain  is  well  shown  by  another  experiment 
of  Boussinganlt.  He  examined  soil  taken  from  a  garden  after  a 
fortnight  of  hot,  dry  weather,  and  found  in  it  as  much  nitric  acid 
as  would  amount  to  rather  more  than  900  lb.  of  nitrate  of  potash 
to  the  acre,  taking  the  soil  as  one  foot  deep.  After  three  weeks  of 
rainy  weather,  during  which  two  inches  and  more  of  water  fell,  he 
again  examined  the  soil,  and  found  less  than  iO  lb.  of  nitrate  of 
potash  to  the  acre.  During  the  month  of  September  there  wete 
many  rainy  days,  as  much  as  four  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in 
the  conrae  of  the  month.  But  on  October  10th,  after  a  fortnight  of 
hot,  windy  weather,  the  garden  had  become  so  dry  that  it  needed 
to  he  watered.  On  examination  it  was  then  found  that  the  soil 
contained  nearly  1,300  lb.  of  the  nitrate  to  the  acre.  The  soil  of 
this  garden  was  sandy  and  porous,  and  it  had  long  been  heavily 
manured.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  agriculturally  speaking,  some 
of  the  foregoing  quantities  of  the  nitrate  are  large.  In  field  prac- 
tice 200  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  is  esteemed  to  be  a  good 
dresuDg. 

This  rapid  aocnmulation  of  nitrates  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  after  a  few  weeks  of  dry  weather  is  a  point  to  be  specially  in- 
sisted upon.  Doubtless  a  very  considerable  part  of  these  nitrates 
has  been  bion^t  up  from  lower  layers  of  the  soil,  and  returned  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  the  upward  movements  of  the  soil-water 
that  are  induced  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  soil,  the  evaporation 
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of  water  at  the  ear&ce  of  the  aoil,  aod  the  ezbalation  of  water  from 
the  leaves  of  planta.     Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  is  witneesed 
in  the  aaltpetre  ioils  of  the  Eut  ladies,  where  the  aur&ce  of  the 
earth  becomes  incrosted  with  nitrates  daring  the  dry  season. 
Nitrata  are  not  Uadted  from  Soili  rapidijf. 

The  matter  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the  slowness  with  which 
uittates  must  usually  be  washed  out  from  the  land  during  the 
summer  months.  Common  obeervation  and  methodical  ezperimento 
alike  teach  that  the  water  of  most  summer  rains  does  not  soak  into 
the  earth  to  any  great  extent,  and  that  its  movements  within  the 
soil  are  slow.  Most  soils,  moreover,  have  the  power  to  absorb  and 
hold  larger  quantities  of  water  than  a  single  moderate  rain  can  bring 
to  them,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrates  which  are  carried 
into  the  soil  by  rain  while  crops  are  growing  is  still,  kept  within 
reach  of  the  crops  hy  means  of  the  upward  capillary  movement 
which  sets  in  when  the  downward  movement  of  the  rain-water  ha* 
ceased. 

Practically  speaking,  it  is  probable  for  the  great  m^ority  of  casea 
that  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  crops  in  the  spring  is  not  washed  oat 
of  the  land  to  any  very  serioos  ext«nt  before  the  autumnal  rains ; 
though  farmers  who  use  this  fertilizer  will  do  well  to  consider 
carefully  the  character  of  the  soils  to  which  they  apply  it,  both  as 
regards  their  situation  and  their  capacity  for  holding  water.  It  has 
been  fonnd  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  nitrates  leaches  out  &om 
the  soil  of  iielda  that  are  covered  with  vegetation,  than  from  land 
that  is  bara.  On  land  constantly  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
grass,  for  example,  the  nitrates  are  so  completely  taken  up  by  the 
plante  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  tbem  goes  off  in  the 
dnin-water,  while  the  drain-water  that  flows  out  from  fallow  fields 
is  apt  to  contain  nitrates  in  compMratively  large  quantities.  In 
studying  this  matter,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  noticed  that  the  power  of 
plante  to  use  up  the  nitrates  in  the  soil  is  appreciably  lees  whenever 
available  inorganic  food,  especially  potash  and  phosphoric  add,  is 
lacking. 

It  it  ^ien  mil  to  keep  Land  eovertd  with  Vegdation. 

The  power  of  growing  crops  to  use  up  nitrates  wbich  mi^t  other- 
vise  go  to  waste,  is  one  point  to  be  counted  in  fbvor  of  a  method 
of  culture  which  has  been  commended  by  several  American  writen. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  the  ground  covered  with  vegetation  all  the  time, 
or  as  constantly  covered  as  may  be  posuble,  in  order  to  smother 
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Treeds  and  to  prevent  ttie  l&nd  from  being  baked  by  the  enn  oi 
waahed  by  Tain.  Thaa,  for  example,  if  a  crop  of  corn  were  upon  the 
ground,  lye  might  be  sown  among  it  in  Angnst,  at  the  time  when 
the  com  is  last  cultivated.  Since  the  aurfaoe  soil  ia  shielded  by 
the  crop  and  kept  somewhat  moist  by  dew  and  vapor  that  come 
from  the  com  leavsa,  the  rye  will  germinate  and  grow  slowly  under 
the  com  in  spite  of  the  shade  until  the  com  is  harvested,  when,  if 
the  season  ia  at  all  fovorable,  the  rye  will  take  a  start  and  cover  the 
ground  before  winter.  The  next  ^ring  the  rye  will  b^n  to  grow 
long  before  the  weeds,  and  will  soon  cover  the  ground  with  a  mat 
which  will  be  more  or  leas  dense  according  to  ciicumstancea.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  spring  work  of  the  &rm  begins,  and  the  ques- 
tion ariaes  what  shall  be  done  with  the  old  corn-field,  it  is  not  a 
bare  field  that  ifi  to  be  dealt  with,  but  a  rye-field  which  has  been 
established  at  the  cost  of  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  which  probably 
did  very  little  injury  to  the  com  crop. 

Manifestly,  the  rye  can  either  be  left  to  grow,  to  be  harvested  as 
hay  or  as  grain,  in  dae  season ;  or  the  young  rye  might  be  pastured 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  the  cropped  sod  be  ploughed 
under  for  tomips  or  foi  Hungarian  gross ;  or  the  growth  of  rye  conid 
be  toeoted  as  green  maaore,  pure  and  simple,  and  ploughed  under  for 
potatoes  or  for  com.  The  practice  above  described,  though  akin  in 
one  sense,  is  really  difi'ereni  from  some  other  instances  of  keeping 
land  covered ;  as,  for  example,  when  rye  is  sown  immediately  after 
a  grain  crop,  or  on  fields  whence  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  or  of  sweet 
com  has  been  taken,  and  where,  instead  of  leaving  stubble,  or  a  bate 
field,. to  itself,  oats  or  barley  are  sown  with  the  view  of  pasturing  or 
mowing,  and  then  ploughing  under  the  green  stubble  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  peculiarity  of  the  com  case  is,  that  the  interpolated 
crop  uses  the  sur&ce  water,  viz.  that  which  dribbles  as  dew  from 
the  core,  or  which  is  exhaled  as  vapor  &om  it. 

Summer  Fallout  may  have  Merit  alto. 

In  spite  of  the  propriety  of  thus  growing  crops  in  autumn  and 
spring  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrates  by  leaching,  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  in  view  of  what  is  now  known  of  nitrification,  that  much 
more  than  has  hitherto  been  customary  may  be  urged  in  &vor  of 
summer  fallows  as  a  preparation  for  winter  grain.  As  has  been  said 
already,  I^wes  and  Gilbert  found  towards  the  end  of  summer  from 
S4  to  66  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  to  the  acre  of  Mlow 
land;  trota  which  result  they  argue  that  the  accumulation  of  nitrates 
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would  probably  enable  the  soil  to  prodace  tvice  as  macfa  wbest  a* 
it  oonld  have  doue  withoat  the  fallow,  provided  the  season  has  beeo 
fiurly  dry,  and  that  the  laius  have  not  been  heavy  enough  to  wash 
sway  the  nitrates  before  the  autumn  wheat  plauta  could  put  them  to 
profit.  It  would  eeem  probable  from  this  consideistion,  that  a  not 
too  rainy  climate  is  requisite  in  order  that  &11owb  shall  have  thui 
beet  success. 

Watte  of  NUraUt  by  Leaching, 

Agricnltnrally  speakiug,  all  cultivated  soils,  with  some  tore  excep- 
tions, contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrates.  According  to 
Knop,  small  quantities  of  nitric  aciJ  are  even  held  in  the  insoluble 
oonditioD  in  soils,  in  the  form  of  highly  basic  nitrates  of  alumina 
and  iron.  These  compounds  alone  among  ell  the  nitrates  are  insol- 
uble in  water.  With  this  trilling  exception,  it  is  easy  to  wash  every 
trace  of  nitrates  out  of  a  soil  by  means  of  water.  In  point  of  &c^ 
enormous  quantities  of  nitrates  are  incessantly  being  washed  out  of 
the  soil  and  carried  to  sea.  The  water  of  field  drains,  brooks,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  weUs  always  conttuns  more  or  less  of  the  compounds  of 
nitric  acid,  the  proportion  being  largest,  as  a  general  rule,  in  popu- 
lous and  highly  cultivated  localities.  The  amount  of  nitric  acid  thus 
carried  to  sea  is  very  large.  It  bos  been  calculated  that  the  River 
Rhine  discharges  daily  220  tons  of  saltpetre  into  the  ocean,  the 
little  River  Seine  270  tone,  and  the  Nile  1,100  tons. 

It  is  this  inability  of  the  soil  to  retain  nitrates  permanently,  that 
has  led  many  writers  to  recommend  that  nitrate  of  soda  should  be 
applied  in  successive  portions,  and  there  are  published  experimente 
that  go  to  show  the  benefit  of  this  course.  For  the  same  reason, 
nitiute  of  soda  should  be  applied  in  the  spring  rather  tlian  in 
autumn.  For  the  some  reason,  again,  it  may  often  be  better  policy 
to  apply  nitrate-forming  manures  rather  than  nitrates  themselves. 
NitraUt  in  City  WdU. 

The  tendency  of  nitrates  to  flow  out  from  the  soil  with  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  rapid  formation  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  under 
favorable  conditions,  is  capitally  illustrated  in  the  wells  of  crowded 
cities,  as  was  just  now  said.  As  much  as  one  part  of  saltpetre  in 
five  hundred  parts  of  water  has  been  detected  in  the  wells  of  the 
older  part  of  Paris,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  well  waters  highly  charged 
with  nitrates  in  almost  any  city.  Many  years  ago,  I  prepared  a 
quantity  of  distilled  water  from  the  water  of  a  well  that  hod  long 
been  left  unused  in  the  cellor  of  University   Hall  in  the  College 
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yard  at  Cambridge.  £ut  the  diatUlate  was  u  highly  charged  with 
nitrous  salte  of  ammonia  that  it  was  wholly  uaeleaa  for  analytical 
parpoaes.  There  nas  at  that  time  a  large  privy  vault  aome  forty 
or  fifty  feet  from  the  well. 

Ifitrates  t'n  Air  and  Sain. 

From  what  has  been  said  already  of  the  formation  of  nitrates 
by  electric  apa^s  and  as  an  incident  to  combustion,  and  from  the 
action  of  ozooe  on  ammonium  compounds,  it  follows  that  then 
must  be  more  or  less  nitric  acid  in  the  air.  It  has  in  fact  been 
proved  to  exist  there  by  direct  experiment.  Not  only  can  nitrates 
be  detected  in  rain-water,  in  enow,  bail,  dew,  and  fogs,  but  by 
eaiieing  large  quantities  of  air  to  bubble  through  alkaline  solutions 
it  is  possible  to  collect  enough  of  the  atmospheric  nitrate  to  prove 
its  existence.  Naturally  enough,  it  ia  easier  to  detect  nitric  acid  in 
rain-water,  that  is  to  say,  in  water  that  has  fallen  through  air,  than 
in  the  air  itself,  for  the  water  in  question  collects  nitrates  from  the 
enormous  quantity  of  air  through  which  it  falls. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  brought  down 
by  rain  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Knop  and  Bonasingault,  and 
in  Professor  Johnson's  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  86. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  tliat  Way  found  that  the  total  amouut 
of  nitric  acid  (NjO^)  brought  down  by  rains,  dews,  etc,  at  liotbam- 
sted,  England,  in  1855,  amounted  to  2.98  lb.  per  acre,  and  in  1866 
to  2.80  lb.  The  quantity  varied  greatly  in  different  months ;  in 
1893  then  was  least  in  January  and  most  in  October  (20  times  as 
mnoh  as  in  January).  In  1856  there  was  least  in  February  and 
most  in  May  (six  times  as  much  as  in  February).  In  Germany, 
Pincus  fouud  for  the  year  ending  March,  1865,  that  7.23  lb.  of 
nitric  acid  per  English  aero  had  fallen,  Brotschneider  found  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1866,  3.7S  lb.  nitric  acid  per  acra.  At 
Basel,  in  1870-71,  Goppelsroeder  found  that  almost  14  lb.  of 
nitric  acid  were  brought  down,  per  year  and  per  acre,  in  the  rain 
and  enow. 

With  comparatively  raro  exceptions,  there  ia  more  than  enough 
ammonia  in  the  air  to  neutraliEa  the  nitric  acid.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  atmospheric  nitric  acid  exists  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Goppelsroeder  in  his  trials  computed  that 
21|  lb.  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  were  brought  to  the  acre  of  land  in 
a  year  by  rain  and  snow.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  how- 
ever, for  free  nitric  aoid  has  occasionally  been  detected  in  the  air 
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and  porticiilailf  in  haUatonea.    Indeed,  one  or  two  instances  have 
been  lecorded  when  hailstones  have  actuallj  tasted  uui. 

Since  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  not  appnciably  volatile  at  otdinaiy 
tempeiatuies,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  that  which  exists  in  the  air  is 
held  there  in  mechanical  suspension,  just  as  the  dust  that  ia  seen  in 
the  sunbeam  is  held  suspended.  Thero  an  many  things  thus  per- 
petually floating  in  the  air.  It  is  a  fact,  for  example,  that  there  is 
so  much  salt  dust  in  the  air,  brought  inland  by  winds  &om  the  sea, 
that  it  may  easily  be  detected  at  any  time  by  testing  the  air  for 
sodium  with  the  spectroscope.  On  evaporating  la^  quantities 
of  rain-water  to  dryness,  chemists  have  frequently  found  appreciable 
quontitiee  of  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  soda  in  the  residue  left  by 
tiie  evaporation.  Manifestly,  the  baaes  in  question  have  been  de- 
rived Grom  duat  in  the  air. 


CHAPTEE    XII. 
AMMOHIDM   COMPOUNDS. 

Like  the  nitrates,  ammonium  salts,  when  applied  to  the  soil, 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants. 

Crope  that  are  fed  with  ammonium  salts  soon  acquire  that  deep 
green  foliage  which  ia  ao  indicative  of  health  and  vigor.  Both  the 
absolute  amount  of  the  foliage  and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  it  ore  distinctly  iucreaaed  by  their  use. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  great  value  of  ammonia  and 
its  compounds  considered  as  fertiliEing  agents.  This  fitct  may  r«a- 
dily  be  illustrated  by  watering  almost  any  plant,  standing  in  loam, 
with  a  highly  dilute  solution  of  an  ammonium  salt,  and  comparing 
the  growth  of  this  plant  with  that  of  another  similarly  eitoatod,  but 
watered  only  with  water. 

The  widely  extended  use  of  Peruvian  guano  and  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  in  Europe,  shows  the  esteem  in  which  onimoninm  com- 
pounds are  there  held  by  practical  fanueis.  Indeed,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  many  chemical  writers  were  accustomed  to 
regard  ammonium  componnda  as  the  sole  source  ftom  which  plants 
could  derive  nitrt^^.     It  waa  taught  that  not  only  the  ossein  of 
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bonei,  but  aveu  the  nitiogenized  coDBtitaesto  of  barnyard  manure^ 
must  change  to  ammonia  in  order  to  be  assimilated  bj  plants. 

It  is  nov  known,  much  as  still  earlier  writem  supposed,  that 
nitrates  are  on  the  whole  better  fitted  than  ammi^nium  compoands 
for  exciting  vegetable  growth ;  and  it  haa  been  piaved,  as  will  bo 
seen  hereafter,  that  several  other  eompoonds  of  nitrogen,  bendu 
nitrates  and  ammonium  salts,  are  directly  assimilable  bf  plants. 
But  the  jact  that  certain  ammonium  componuds  are  obtained 
.  cheaply  and  rather  abnndontly,  as  incidental  producte,  which  result 
from  the  manuiocture  of  other  and  more  valuable  subetancee,  pute 
it  in  the  farmer's  power  to  procure  tham  if  he  so  pleases. 
CtmpartUiw  Merit  of  NitrcUei  arid  Ammonia, 
So  &r  from  ammonium  salts  being  better  than  nitrates  as  plant- 
food,  the  tendency  of  modem  investigation  has  been  to  ehow  that 
the  ammonium  componnds  are,  generally  speaking,  inferior.  The 
question  was  broached  occasionally,  not  many  yean  ago,  whether 
quantities  of  ammoninm  compounds  and  of  nitrates  that  are  chemi- 
cally equivalent  have  the  same  value  for  the  plant,  as  eonroes  of 
nitrogenouB  food.  The  significance  of  the  inquiry  will  appear,  in 
some  part,  on  comparing  the  composition  and  the  molecular  weights 
of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  as  here  set  forth :  — 

H  1 

N        14       N        11  N  14       N,        3S 

Ht  8        H4         4  Oi  48        Oi  80 


NUt     17         NH4    18  UNOi    03        NiO,    108  [-^  2 » 64] 

If  it  is  the  nitrogen  alone  of  these  substances  which  is  ot  value  as 
plant-food,  and  if  one  or  the  other  of  them  is  oompetsnt  to  give  up 
its  nitrogen  to  the  plant  with  equal  &cility,  then  17  lb.  of  ammo- 
nia (NH,)  would  do  as  much  good  as  64  lb.  of  anhydrous  nitric 
acid  (N|OJ,  each  as  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  nitrates. 

In  favor  of  the  view  of  the  equivalency  of  the  two  substances, 
were  the  &miliar  facte  that  ammoninm  compounds  and  nitrates  are 
rather  easily  transformed  one  into  the  other  within  the  soil,  and 
that  ammoniacal  manures,  as  well  as  those  which  contain  nitrates, 
give  excellent  results  in  form  practice.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that 
both  ammonium  compounds  and  nitrates  occur  habitually  within 
the  plant.  Hosaus  has  shown  that  appieciabU  quantities  both  of 
ammonium  componnds  and  of  nitrates  are  contained  in  living 
plants,  although  the  amounts  of  both  these  substances  ate  subject 
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to  vide  vamtions,  according  to  ths  stage  of  development  of  tbe 
plant.  In  grain  planta  he  found  that  hoth  amtoonia  and  mtntea 
aie  moat  abundant  in  the  spring,  when  v^etation  b^ins,  and  that 
they  ai«  leaat  abundant  when  the  plants  are  in  hlosBom.  After  the 
time  of  flowering,  the  amount  of  these  constitaeuts  gisdualif  In- 
creoaed  again.  Usually,  there  was  more  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  in  the  plants  than  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  though  in  half- 
ripe  wheat  he  found  nitmtes  to  be  more  abundant  than  ammoniom 
compoonda 

Bertiielot  and  Aiidri,  .on  the  other  hand,  who  confined  their  at- 
tention to  the  nitrates,  found  that  nitrate  of  potash  became  more 
and  more  abundant,  in  the  plants  they  examined,  from  the  moment 
when  the  seed  germinated  until  just  before  the  time  of  fiowering. 
Sahaeqaently,  while  flowers  and  fruit  were  bmng  formed,  the  peis 
eentage  ^pcotion  of  the  nitrate  in  the  plants  diminished ;  but  it 
increased  again  when  the  process  of  fruition  had  wellnigb  run  ito 
course,  until  the  withering  and  death  of  the  vegetable  matter  put  a 
stop  to  the  formation  of  nitrates  by  the  plant  cells. 

This  diminution  of  the  nitrate  during  the  period  of  reptodnction 
is  due  to  the  using  up  of  the  nitrate  nitrogen  for  the  fonnation  of 
amids  and  albuminoida  that  are  needed  for  the  making  of  flowna 
and  fruit  There  ia  no  evidence,  however,  that  nitrates  are  not 
really  formed  within  the  plant  as  freely  at  the  time  of  fruition  as 
before. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  nitrate  of  potash  was 
found  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  sterna  of  plants,  while  the  roots 
also  contained  considerable  quantities  of  it.  In  other  words,  the 
nitrate  was  most  abundant  in  those  parts  of  the  plant  where  most 
of  it  is  formed.  There  was  much  less  of  it  found  in  the  rootlets 
and  flowers,  and  especially  in  the  leaves.  Moreover,  less  of  the 
nitrate  was  found  in  plants  that  were  "forced"  in  such  manner 
that  they  "  ran  to  leaf,"  than  in  plants  that  developed  normally  ; 
manifestly,  because  in  leaves  nitrates,  as  well  as  other  things,  suffer 
reduction. 

The  constant  presence  of  ammonia  in  plants  at  all  stages  of  their 
development,  as  observed  by  Hosaus,  certainly  seemed  to  be  good 
eridence  of  the  importance  of  ammonia  nitrogen  for  vegetable 
growth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  experiments  made  in 
pots  with  artificial  soils,  and  experiments  made  by  way  of  water 
culture  also,  have,  with  some  few  exceptions,  reaolbed  decidedly  in 
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fitvor  of  the  nitrates,  and  adversely  to  the  doctrine  of  eqoivaleni^. 
Speaking  iu  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  many  experi- 
ments have  ehown  clearly  enongh  that  nitrates  are  competent  to 
supply  many  kinds  of  plants  with  all  the  nitrogen  they  need,  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  some  kinds 
of  plants  grow  in  solutions  that  were  charged  with  ammomum  salts 
instead  of  nitrates,  as  the  source  of  nitrogen. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  chief  trouble  with  the  ammo- 
nium ealts,  in  the  water  culture  experiments,  lay  in  their  acids, 
nhich,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are  apt  to  be  set  free  when  the 
ammonia  of  the  salt  is  taken  up  by  the  plant.  These  acids  woold 
natarally  corrode  or  poison  the  plant  roots,  iu  the  absence  of  any 
soil  to  absorb  and  retain  and  neutralize  them. 

Some  Kindi  of  Plants  prr/er  Nitratet,  otherM  prefer  Ammonia. 

From  a  genemi  review  of  all  the  experiiueuts,  it  is  hard  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  some  kinds  of  plants  may  need  or  prefer  ammo- 
nia at  one  stage  of  their  growth,  and  nitrates  at  another  stage.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  indeed,  that  at  still  other  stages  of  growth 
plants  may  prefer  still  another  form  of  nitrogenous  food,  difTerent 
teom  either  the  nitrates  or  the  ammonium  salts. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  investigation  in  this  regard,  for  compara- 
tively few  experiments  have  been  made  thus  far  for  the  expiess 
pnrposo  of  elucidating  the  problem.  Among  the  most  important 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  sense  are  those  of  Julius 
Xiehmann,  who  proposed  to  himself  squarely  the  question  whether 
ammonium  salts  or  nitrates  are  beat  suited  to  supply  plants  with 
nitrogen.  He  offers  the  results  which  follow,  as  one  small  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  he  grew  a  number  of  buckwheat  and  of  maize 
plants,  by  way  of  water  culture,  in  solutions  which  were  all  of  one 
and  the  same  composition  in  respect  to  their  inorganic  constituents, 
but  which  differed  from  one  another  in  that  some  of  the  solutions 
contained  nitrate  of  lime  while  others  contained  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia. There  were  two  rows  of  jars,  each  row  containing  eight  jars, 
and  to  one  row  nitrate  of  lime  was  given  while  the  other  row  got 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  buckwheat  planta  grew  very  well  in  the  solutions  that  con- 
tained the  nitrate,  —  as  well  indeed  as  they  would  have  grown  in  a 
garden,  — but  they  grew  very  badly  in  the  solutions  that  contained 
the  ammonia  salt.     The  (wo  best  buckwheat  plants  grown  in  the 
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nitmto  jan  were  130  and  UO  om.  high  (I «.  SO  uxd  more  inchea) ; 
they  bore  238  and  174  seedii,  and  weired  (air-dried)  29  and  S7 
gmms. 

Many  inTeetigatoia  Itave  grown  luxuriant  buckwheat  plants  in 
solations,  and  in  sand,  that  oontained  nitiates  aa  the  only  nitroge- 
nous food ;  and  experiments  made  by  S.  W.  Johnson,  as  long  ago 
as  1861,  ("  How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  302,)  plainly  indicated  the  inieri- 
ority  of  anunonium  compounds  as  compaied  with  nitrates,  for  this 
particular  crop. 

Lehmann'a  maize  plants  were  placed  in  the  jars  on  the  19th  of 
June,  after  they  had  germinated.  After  the  lapse  of  eight  days  the 
plants  in  the  nitrate  jars  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  starvation.  But 
the  plants  that  had  been  placed  in  the  ammonia  jars  behaved  in  a 
totally  different  way.  They  immediately  began  to  grow  most  luzo- 
riantly,  and  exhibited  convincing  evidence  that  they  were  abun- 
dantly fed  with  the  right  kind  of  food. 

After  the  experiment  had  lasted  six  weeks,  the  appearanee  of  all 
the  plants,  both  those  in  the  nitrate  Jars  and  those  that  were  fed 
with  ammonia,  suddenly  changed.  The  nitiate  plants  became 
green  all  at  once,  although  no  change  had  occurred  in  respect  to  the 
outward  conditiona  under  which  they  were  growing ;  and  from  this 
time  forth  the  nitrate  plants  grew  rapidly  and  well. 

But  with  the  ammonia  plants  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this 
occurred  at  the  very  same  time.  The  leaves  of  the  ammonia  plants 
lost  their  healthy  color,  and  the  plants  themselves  presented  an 
unhealthy  appearance.  While  the  nitrate  plants  grew  continually 
and  developed  normally  untU  the  16th  of  September,  the  ammonia 
plants  did  not  increase,  but  remained  standing  in  a  most  miserable 
condition.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  nitrate  plants  when  har- 
vested attested  their  normal  development. 

On  changing  some  of  the  sickly  nitrate  plauta,  during  the  fiiat 
period,  into  jais  that  contained  the  ammoniacal  food,  they  revived 
immediately  and  took  on  a  lively  green  color  in  two  days'  time ; 
and  so,  conversely,  on  putting  some  of  the  healthy  ammonia  plants 
into  a  solution  that  contained  nitrate  of  soda,  they  became  at  once 
pale  and  sickly. 

So  too,  during  the  second  period,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
maize  plants  had  need  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  such 
shifting  of  the  plants  from  one  kind  of  jar  to  another  immediately 
exhibited  the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  food.     Lebmann  tried  thia 
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nhn-ftging  of  some  of  ioB  pUiits  repeatedly,  and  found  that  he  had  it 
completely  in  hia  power  to  make  the  plants  pale  and  sickly,  or 
green  and  healthy,  as  he  might  will. 

From  these  experiments  with  maize,  it  would  appear  that  this 
plant  has  need  of  ammonia  when  young,  and  of  nittatea  when  more 
mature.  But  manifestly,  if  this  apparent  foct  be  really  true,  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  manuring  Indian  com  will  need  to  be 
revised. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  earlier  experiments  upon  maize,  as 
cited  in  "How  Crops  Feed,"  pp.  303,  301,  though  seemingly  some- 
what conflicting,  do  none  the  less  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
plant  can  be  supported  by  ammonia  during  certain  stages  of  its 
growth.  One  experimenter  found,  for  example,  that  maize  could  be 
grown  with  ammonia,  whUe  oats  invariably  failed. 

Lehmann  next  proceeded  to  experiment  with  tobacco.  But  in 
this  case  he  grew  the  plants  in  quartz  sand  instead  of  by  way  of 
water  culture.  He  supplied  the  plants,  as  before,  with  all  the  min- 
eial  mattera  they  needed,  and  to  some  of  the  plants  be  gav^  in 
addition,   nitrate   of  soda,  while  to   others   he  gave  sulphate  of 


Here,  with  the  tobacco,  the  plants  that  were  fed  with  ammonia 
were  healthy  and  sound  from  first  to  last ;  the  stalks  and  leave* 
were  always  succulent  and  green,  and  the  plants  grew  normally  all 
the  while.  The  nitrate  plants,  on  the  contrary,  remained  far  be- 
hind the  ammonia  plants  during  the  first  half  of  the  experiment, 
and,  being  of  pale  color,  had  a  sickly  appearance.  But  during  the 
last  half  of  the  experiment  the  nitrate  plants  exhibited  a  strong 
tendency  to  improve.  They  became  green,  and  their  growth  was 
evidently  stronger  than  before.  In  spite  of  this  improvement,  the 
final  weight  of  the  nitrate  plants  was  comparatively  small.  It 
turned  ont  that  the  crop  of  ammonia  plants  was  six  times,  and  the 
crop  of  nitrate  plants  three  times,  as  heavy  as  a  crop  grown  in  sand 
without  any  addition  of  nitrogen. 

Hera  it  would  seem  as  if  ammoniacal  manures,  rather  than  the 
nitrates,  were  "  indicated  "  for  the  tobacco  plant.  With  buckwheat, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  fact  was  just  the  other  way.  The  buck- 
wheat plants  prospered  with  nitrates  from  firet  to  last,  just  as  Bona- 
singault'e  smidl  sunflower  prospered. 

The  &ct  that  the  tobacco  plants  got  some  good  from  the  nitrate 
during  the  second  stage  of  their  growth  supports  in  some  sort  the 
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results  that  were  obtained  with  the  maize,  for  the  maize  plaDta 
when  mature  put  the  nitrate  to  good  use.  As  Lehmann  snggeets, 
it  may  be  thai  all  his  tobacco  plants  really  fed  upon  nitntes  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  their  life ;  for  it  might  easily  hare  happened 
that  the  ammonia  salt  was  changed  to  a  nitrate,  and  this  oxidation 
would  be  more  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  sand  jais  than  in  those 
nsed  for  water  culture,  since  in  the  latter  the  solutions  wete  fre- 
quently changed. 

The  readiness  with  whiuh  ammonium  compounds  change  to  ni- 
trates in  such  experiments  lias  often  been  remarked  upon,  both  in 
respect  to  sand  culture  end  water  culture.  Indeed,  this  liability  to 
change  constitutes  one  of  the  many  difficulties  which  make  the 
question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  ammonia  and  nitrates  so 
hard  to  solve.  In  field  experiments,  for  example,  with  ammonium 
salts  it  might  always  be  ai^ued  that,  since  ammonia  changes  readily 
to  nitrates  in  porous  soils  during  the  growing  season  in  presence  of 
the  nitric  ferment,  it  may  after  all  be  nitrates,  and  not  ammonia, 
that  feed  the  crops. 

Curiously  enough,  it  has  been  noticed  in  some  experiments  in 
water  culture  with  ammonium  salts,  that,  after  long-continued  sickly 
growth,  the  plants  have  suddenly  thrown  out  new  shoots,  and  have 
begun  to  grow  vigorously.  Examination  of  the  solutions  has  then 
shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  ammonia  had  really  been  changed  to 
nitrates,  and  the  inference  was  plain  that  the  new  growth  must 
have  been  due  to  the  formation  of  the  nitrates. 

Lehmann  next  experimented  with  the  yellow  lupine,  which  is  a 
plant  that  contains  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen,  but  which  nevertheless 
grows  upon  extremely  sterile  land.  The  lupine  has  been  found  to 
succeed  perfectly  upon  the  sandy  heaths  of  Germany  where  hardly 
anything  else  will  grow,  and  it  has  always  been  rather  mysterious 
as  to  how  and  where  it  gets  its  nitrogen. 

Lehmann  grew  his  lupine  plants  in  quartz  sand  ;  he  fed  them  all 
with  the  necessary  ash  ingredients,  and  to  some  he  gave  no  nitroge- 
nous food,  to  others  he  gave  nitrate  of  soda,  and  to  others  snlphate 
of  ammonia.  To  all  outward  appearance  the  lupines  that  got  nitrate 
of  soda  grew  best  of  all.  Compared  with  the  other  plants,  they 
were  stronger,  and  they  were  developed  more  symmetrically.  But 
at  the  time  of  harvest  it  appeared  that  the  seeds  of  the  nitrate 
plants  weighed  less  than  those  from  the  ammonia  jais.  In  a  word, 
the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  a  good  deal  of  leaf,  but  comparatively 
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little  seed,  — b  lesnlt  which  goes  to  show  that  these  plants  got  too 
much  Ditrogen. 

The  lupines  fed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  began  to  look  mieeta- 
biy  as  soon  an  they  had  developed  three  or  four  leaves.  The  leaves 
were  crumpled  and  yellow ;  eeveial  of  the  plants  died  after  a  short 
time,  and  the  remainder  were  crippled  and  feeble,  until  in  July  a 
change  came  over  them.  They  began  to  grow  vigorously,  and 
developed  many  flowers,  from  which  seeds  ripened  in  due  course,  iu 
a  perfectly  normal  way. 

As  for  the  lupine  plants  that  got  no  nitrogenous  food,  they  held 
way,  daring  the  first  week  or  two,  with  the  nitrate  plants ;  during 
the  next  ten  weeks,  they  fell  behind  somewhat,  but  caught  up  again 
afterwards  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  slight  difference  could  be 
detected  on  comparing  the  best  plants  of  the  two  lots,  although 
there  were  many  more  good  plants  to  be  found  among  the  nitrate 
jars  than  in  the  no-nitrogen  jars.  Still,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  the 
no-nitiogen  crop  gave  a  larger  yield  of  seeds  than  the  nitrate  crop 
or  the  ammonia  crop.    The  weights  of  the  seeds  were,  with 

No  Nitn^en.  Aininonium  Sulphate.  Sodium  Nitrate. 

143  grama.  133  grams.  12S  gnms. 

It  would  appear,  then,  iu  this  case,  that  the  nitrogen  originally 
contained  in  the  lupine  seeds  that  were  sown,  aided  perhaps  by 
some  nitrogen  in  the  sand,  and  that  of  insects  caught  by  the  plant 
from  the  air,  was  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the  plants.  More  than 
this,  the  chemicals  may  have  distressed  the  plants  to  which  they 
were  applied.  The  inference  is  that  lupines  need  but  little  nitrogen 
during  a  part  of  their  life,  or  rather  that  they  can  continue  to  live 
when  they  have  access  to  but  little  nitrogen. 

Another  point  to  be  mentioned  is  the  very  great  influence  that 
temperature  exerts  upon  the  growth  of  the  lupine.  It  is  a  plant 
that  loves  warmth,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  growth  of  the  ammonia  plants  in  July  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  change  of  temperature,  though  it  may  be  true  that  the 
formation  of  nitrates  from  the  ammonia  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
improvement.  The  lupine  needs  to  be  studied  much  more  carefully 
than  has  ever  been  done  hitherto,  and  that  too  by  chemists  familiar 
with  horticultural  practice  and  with  the  habits  and  requiremeute  of 
this  particular  plant ;  but  in  so  far  as  Lehmann's  experiments  go,  it 
seems  evident  that  nitrates  were  better  able  to  feed  it  than  the 
ammonium  salt. 
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Weiake  has  recently  grown  tolerable  lupine  plants  b;  way  of 
water  culture,  using  nitrate  of  lime  ae  tLe  source  of  niUogen.  Tbe 
nitrate  plants  were  decidedly  better  than  thoae  fed  with  nothing  but 
ash  ingredients,  and  they  contained  ten  times  as  much  nitrogenoua 
matter. 

Eckenbrecher  also  found  that  lupines  are  better  able  than  peas  to 
feed  upon  nitrates.  In  his  eiperiments  tbe  lupines  put  mtrats  of 
soda  to  good  use,  white  peas  used  but  little  of  it,  and  could  not  bear 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  it  in  the  soil.  Boxes  1^  feet  deep  and 
I  of  a  yard  in  area  were  filled  with  sterile  sand  wbicb  was  admixed 
with  the  necessary  ash  ingredients  and  with  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
soda  ranging  from  1  to  10  grams.  The  quantities  of  air-dried  plonte 
harvested  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Hosaus  grew  peas  in  pots  of  peat  charged,  in  addition  to  ferric 
phosphate,  in  one  instance  with  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  in  another,  with  tbe  nitrates 
of  lime  and  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and  in  a  third,  with 
a  mixture  of  oil  these  salts.  None  of  the  plants  were  vigorous, 
though  those  which  had  access  to  the  nitrates  were  better  than  those 
fed  with  the  ammonium  salt.  On  analyzing  the  plants  at  the  end 
of  one  and  of  two  months,  nitrates  were  found  in  all  of  them,  and 
there  was  as  much  or  more  in  those  fed  with  the  ammonium  salt  as 
in  those  fed  directly  with  nitrates. 

Heiden  has  found  that  neither  lupines  nor  rye  can  make  use  of 
ammonia  salts  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  tn  field  experi- 
ments  with  oats,  also,  he  found  that  nitrate  of  soda  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  the  young  plants  gave  rather  better  resalts  than  sulphate 
of  ammonia  that  had  been  worked  into  the  soil  a  short  time  before 
sowing  tbe  seed.  On  a  soil  that  had  been  formed  iiom  the  disinte- 
gration of  granite,  ha  found  that  a  dressing  of  30  or  40  lb.  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  and  from  7  to  14  lb.  of  nitrogen  (i.  e.  S3  !«  100  tb. 
of  nitrate  of  soda)  to  the  acre,  gave  profitable  returns  with  oats. 

Wein  grew  oats,  peas,  horse-beans,  and  soy-beans  in  mixtures  of 
pure  bumus  (prepared  by  scting  upon  sugar  with  cbtoihydric  acid) 
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and  ash  ingiedieiitB,  with  additions  of  one  or  another  form  of  nitto- 
gen.  All  the  plants  grew  well  with  nitrate  of  soda ;  but  sulphate 
of  ammonia  hindered  their  early  deTelopment,  and  many  of  the 
plants  were  killed  by  it. 

After  a  time,  however,  those  plants  which  still  remained  alive 
were  able  to  put  the  ammonium  salt  to  use ;  perhaps  when  some  of 
it  had  changed  to  a  nitrate!  Similar  results  were  obtained  by 
Wain  with  soy-beans  grown  in  a  calcareons  sandy  soil  rich  in 
hamus.  Plots  between  3  and  4  square  metres  in  area  were  dreeted 
with  130  grama  of  a  plain  superphosphate  of  27%.  To  plot  No.  I. 
no  nitrc^noua  fertilizer  wss  added,  while  No.  II.  got  20  grama  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  (121^  gnuna),  and  No.  III. 
got  20  grams  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (91.3 
grams).     The  weights  of  the  crops  harvested  were  as  follows  :  — 

n^         n_iiii»  W*Uit  In  annu  cf  Total       ToUl  Albnmi- 

noi         rnxiuwr.  q^^       g^^^^  gj^^       Dry  Crop,     noid  Matlin. 

L    NoDitrogen   .     .     .     361.8      SS3.0         a06.fi      1,!1!.3  203 

II.    NitnteofBods    .     .1,186.2      178.1      2,102.0      8,882.1  «70 

III.   Snlphata  of  ammonia   944.S      882.0      1.821.0      2,608,3  674 

lu  this  case  both  of  the  nitrogenous  fMilizers  did  good  woi^ 
but  especially  the  nitrate  of  soda.  The  plants  that  received  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  were  backward  during  the  eariier  period  of 
their  development,  but  they  recovered  thamselves  afterward. 

Baeyer  had  previously  failed  repeatedly  in  penistent  efforts  to 
grow  oats  with  ammonium  salts  by  way  of  water  culture.  The 
ammonium  compounds  distressed  the  young  plants,  and  it  was 
proved  in  these  trials  that  it  was  only  after  some  of  the  ammonia 
had  changed  to  a  nitrate  that  the  oats  prospered. 

Hasselbarth  grew  barley  in  pots  of  sand  admixed  with  needful 
amounts  of  aah  ingrediente,  which  were  supplemented  in  some  cases 
with  nitrates,  and  in  others  with  ammonium  salts.  The  results  of 
all  his  trials  went  to  show  that,  while  the  nitrates  were  proper  food 
for  this  crop,  the  barley  plant  could  not  supply  itself  with  nitro- 
gen directly  from  the  ammonium  salt.  When  the  conditions  were 
fovorable  for  the  nitrification  of  the  ammonium  compounds,  tiie 
buley  grew  with  more  or  less  luxuriance,  according  as  the  nitrifi- 
•  cation  was  more  or  less  rapid. 

Kellner  grew  nee  by  way  of  water  culture  in  solutions  that  wen 
alike  as  to  ash  ingredients,  but  different  in  that  some  jars  got  nitrate 
of  potash,  others  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  lime, 
others  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  othera  mixtures  of  nitrates  and 
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the  ammonium  salt.  At  first  tha  ammonia  plants  were  sttperioT 
to  those  fed  with  nitrates ;  they  ware  higher,  and  seemed  to  be 
healthier.  But  later  the  nitrate  plants  recovered  their  vigor,  while 
tha  ammonia  plants  suddenly  came  to  a  standstill.  As  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ammonia  plants  failed  to  improve,  nitrate  of  potash  was 
given  to  a  number  of  them,  after  some  time,  with  the  result  that 
they  b^an  to  grow  again,  although  those  which  had  no  other  source 
of  nitrogen  than  ammonia  remained  crippled  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  The  plants  which  were  fed  from  the  first  either  with  nitrates, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  nitrates  and  the  ammonium  salt,  did  well 

Farm  experiments  made  in  Germany,  at  Uoercker's  suggestion, 
on  sugar  beets,  showed  that  while  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave 
an  average  increase  of  from  29  to  30  cwt.  ot  beet  roots,  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  spring  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  (}  cwt.)  gave  an  increase  of  crop  amounting  only  to  15 
or  20  cwt.  When  the  ammonium  salt  was  applied  in  autumn, 
however,  almost  as  good  crops  were  obtained  as  those  got  from 
nitrate  of  soda. 

A  very  striking  experiment  has  bean  made  by  Dietrich  to  test 
the  comparative  efficacy  of  ammonium  salts  and  nitrates  in  pro- 
ducing morphine  in  poppy  plants.  The  plants  were  grown  on  a 
sandy  soil  that  contained  very  little  nitrogen.  When  no  manure 
was  used,  the  opium  produced  contained  no  more  than  J%  of  mot^ 
phine.  But  there  were  3  or  4  times  as  much  morphine  in  the 
opium  from  plants  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  13  times  as 
much  in  that  from  plants  fertilized  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Analogous  experiments  by  Broaghton  on  cinchona  plants  manured 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  guano,  and  farmyard  manure,  go  to  show 
that,  at  different  stages  of  growth,  one  or  another  kind  of  nitrogen 
may  be  best  fitted  to  promote  the  formation  of  alkaloids. 

Hosaua  grew  onions  by  way  of  water  culture  in  solutions  that 
contained,  beside  ferric  phosphate,  No.  I.  sulphate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  No.  II.  the  nitrates 
of  lime  and  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia;  and  No.  III.  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Nos.  I.  and  II.  At  first  the  plants  grew 
equally  well  in  ail  the  jars,  but  subsequently  those  in  the  ammonia 
jars  fell  behind,  and  several  of  them  died,  though  no  difierence  was 
noticed  between  the  plants  in  the  other  two  jars.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  analysis  showed  the  presence  of  nitrates  in  the  roots  and  bulbs 
of  all  the  plants,  bat  not  in  the  leaves.    In  the  plants  that  had  been 
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fad  with  Ditratea  alone,  it  was  only  in  the  roots  that  any  great 
araouut  of  nitmt«3  was  discoTered.  Ammonia,  on  tbe  contrary,  was 
contained  in  all  parts  of  those  plants  which  had  been  fed  vith  the 
ammonium  salt,  though  it  was  as  good  as  shsent  from  the  plants 
which  wore  fed  with  nitiHtes  alone.  Hence  the  inference  that  living 
plants  have  power  to  convert  aoimouium  compounds  into  nitrates ; 
while,  as  regards  the  case  now  in  question,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  power  in  the  plant  to  change  nitrates  to  ammonia. 

It  was  noticed  by  Hosans  moreover,  in  other  experiments,  that 
the  bulbs  of  onions,  as  well  as  those  of  leeks  and  the  sword-lily, 
contained  no  nitrates  in  October,  although  they  contained  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  nitrates  in  June. 

As  i«gaxds  potatoes,  Wagner  concluded  from  field  oxperiments 
that  ammonium  salts  do  harm  rather  than  good.  He  found  that 
ammonia  hindered  the  vegetation  of  the  crop,  and  made  the  plants 
sickly  and  of  a  yellowish  color.  In  a  case  where  the  conditions 
as  to  soil  and  temperature  were  such  that  tbe  ammonia  could  not 
readily  change  to  a  nitrate,  dressings  of  40  kilos  of  nitrogen  to 
the  hectare,  applied  in  the  form  of  sulphste  of  ammonia,  gave  no 
increase  of  the  potato  crop  ;  while,  under  similar  conditions,  dress- 
ings of  40  kilos  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  on 
increase  of  crop  amounting  to  23%. 

Haercker  in  his  field  experiments  ^vith  potatoes  found  no  great 
difference  between  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  Fera- 
Tian  guano,  when  used  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  plain 
superphosphate.  A  notable  increase. in  tbe  yield  of  potatoes  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  either  of  these  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  almost 
always,  even  when  they  were  applied  by  themselves,  but  light 
dressings  of  the  nitrate  gave  comparatively  lai^er  yields  than  heavy 
dressings.  No  useful  effects  were  derived  from  nitrogenous  fertil- 
izers of  organic  origin  applied  to  potatoes  in  the  spring,  either  by 
themselves  or  with  superphosphate ;  and  no  appreciable  increase  of 
crop  was  obtained  when  superphosphate  was  used  by  itself  But 
when  the  superphosphate  was  applied  in  conjunction  with  an  active 
nitrogenous  fertilizer,  much  better  results  were  obtained  than  could 
he  got  by  the  nitrogen  compounds  alone,  provided  the  superphos- 
phate was  used  in  large  quantity. 

When  no  dung  was  used,  the  best  results  were  got  from  mixtures 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  a  large  quantity  of  superphosphate,  i.  e.  350 
lb.  to  the  acre  of  Baker  Island  superphosphate,  such  as  contains  1 8 
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or  20%  of  solable  phosphoric  acid.  Where  no  brmyaid  manuze 
ia  to  be  used,  Maercker  snggeata  aa  a  normal  dresaiiig  for  potatoes 
3$0  lb.  to  the  acre  of  Bakei  Island  aaperphosphate  and  175  IK  of 
nitiate  of  aoda. 

In  asothei  set  of  experimenta,  Maercker  found  that  nitiate  of 
aoda  was  a  useful  addition  to  fimnyard  manure,  and  for  this  poi^ 
pose  it  proved  to  be  superioc  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  though,  unless 
the  nitrate  was  applied  at  ot  shortly  after  the  time  of  planting,  it 
did  harm  and  diminiahed  the  crop  of  potatoes  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  Here  again  nitrogenous  fertilizera  of  organic  origio, 
though  uaed  in  conjunction  with  farmyard  manure,  did  no  good. 

Plain  auperphoapbate  used  as  ou  addition  to  farmyard  manoie 
gave  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  yield  of  potatoee,  and  such 
addition  was  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory  in  many  instances. 
But  the  laigest  crops  of  all  were  obtained  by  osing  stable  mannr«, 
superphoepbato,  and  nitrate  of  soita  U^ether.  In  this  case  much 
smaller  quantities  of  superphosphate  were  sufficient  thou  when  it 
was  used  without  the  dung.  I7S  lb.  of  Baker  Island  superphoa- 
phate,  and  from  30  to  125  lb.  of  the  nitrate,  are  deemed  to  be  fit 
additions  to  a  dressing  of  fresh  farmyard  manure. 

Dreechlei  also,  in  very  elaborate  form  experiments  on  potatoes  in 
Germany,  fonnd  that  nitrate  of  soda  used  with  superphosphate 
almost  invariably  gave  good  results,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  advantage  was  in  getting  increased  yields  of  large  tubers. 

In  respect  to  sugar-beets,  it  appears  that  extremely  large  dressings 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  t\ot  only  inferior  to  nitrate  of  soda,  but 
that  they  may  even  do  positive  harm  to  the  land.  On  a  somewhat 
calcareous  soil  at  Grignon,  in  France,  Deh^nin  obtained  the  results 
■et  down  in  the  table :  — 

KOh  of  BmU  from  tlu  Haetm 
1S7B.  ISTT.  18T7.' 

Komtnure 17,100      SO,«H)      tS.SDO 

400  kilo*  nitmte  «oda  to  tha  hectare      .     .     19,000      3S,9O0      H,70D 

400     "     ditto  and  400  superphospliate     .     21,400      

1200     "     nitnvtosoda 21,400      39,800      G7,400 

400      "     lolpIuteofHmmoDia    ....     10,400      29,9S0      41,600 

400     "     ditto  uid  400  niperphoaphat*      .     16,400      

1300      "     sa1pbat«  of  anmuaiU    ....     14,600      30,000      S7,S00 
The  harm  done  by  the  ammonium  salt  was  even  felt  in  subse- 
quent years.     During  1879-80  esparcet  folloved  the  beets  and  gave 
the  followiug  amounts  of  hay.     In  1880-82  grain  was  grown  on 
>  Anothar  Tui«ty  of  beet. 
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the  eame  fields  without  any  additional  manure.     The  means  of  the 
tbiee  greiu  crops  aie  given  at  the  right  hand  of  the  table. 

Elloi  of  KlkH  af 

Cloru  Uaf.     Oniu.         Stnw. 

Nonunura C,8S3        2,110        S,S$8 

4O0  kilos  nitrate  tod* 8,249  1     „  ,^        ,  „„„ 

1,200 8,815  i     ^■*'^       *•»«► 

400      "     tulphnU  of  unnKiiiia  .     .     .     5,812        3,170        S.eOO 
1,200     "  "  "...     4,2«i        2,000        2,780 

Stoeckhardt,  on  comparing  the  results  of  all  the  field  experiments 
upon  sugar  beets  that  had  been  published  in  the  course  of  several 
yean  preceding  1662  found  that  nitrate  of  soda  gave  better  crops 
than  ammonium  salts  in  7  experiments  out  of  11 ;  than  boue-meal, 
la  14  out  of  22  ;  than  superpbosphate,  in  20  out  of  29  ;  than  rape- 
cake,  in  15  out  of  20;  but  that  Peruvian  guano  did  better  than 
nitrate  of  soda  in  1 1  expenments  out  of  22 ;  and  better  than  am- 
monium salts,  iu  9  out  of  10> 

In  general,  it  appeared  from  the  experiments  of  seven  years, 
made  iu  23  difi'erent  localities,  that  of  the  100  largest  crops  96  were 
obtained  by  the  use  of  easily  soluble  nitrogen  compounds,  and  only 
4  when  these  fertUizers  were  absent.  77  of  the  largest  crops  bad  re- 
ceived phosphates  (usually  superphosphate)  and  23  of  them  had  not. 

One  fact  to  be  remembered  is,  that  nitrates,  at  least  in  warm 
and  temperate  dimatefi,  appear  to  be  naturally  supplied  to  plants 
much  more  freely  than  compounds  of  ammonia  are.  Most  soils 
contain  appreciable  quantities  of  nitrates,  and  many  soils  contua 
them  in  very  considerable  quantities.  But  very  few  soils  contain  at 
any  one  time  more  than  faint  traces  of  ammonium  compounds,  as 
will  be  explained  directly,  though  it  may  still  be  true  that  small 
quantities  of  ammonia  are  continually  fonned  in  the  soiL 

Desmarest  has  noticed  that  several  plants  apt  to  accumulate 
nitrates,  such,  for  example,  as  borage,  sunflower,  and  pellitory,  re- 
main dwarfed  and  stunted  unless  nitrates  are  added  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  standing  or  unless  the  conditions  are  &vorable  for 
nitrification  there. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  experiments  is,  that,  while  there  are  some 
plants  that  feed  upon  nitrates  during  their  entire  life,  thei«  are 
other  plants  that  can  feed  upon  nitrates  only  when  they  are  mature; 
and  t^t^  while  there  are  some  plants  that  are  benefited  exceedingly 
by  ammonia  when  young,  there  are  others  which  get  no  good  from 
it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development. 
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Ab  Lebmann  ninarks,  these  iacta  have  evidently  some  connection 
with  another  set  of  facts,  ubserved  by  practical  men;  viz.  that  some 
crops  can  gtow  luxuriantly  on  land  tli&t  baa  just  been  dressed  with 
fresh  dnng,  while  other  crops  need  to  be  fed  with  well-rotted  ma- 
nare.  As  bearing  upon  tliis  matter  a  temarit  of  Dr.  Gilbert  may  be 
cited,  viz.  that  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  found  in  the  field  ezperi- 
nients  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  himself  to  act  much  more  favorably,  as  a 
manure,  upon  the  growth  of  highly  nitrogenous  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  and  clover,  than  sitlphate  of  ammonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  long  experience  in  fanning  practice  Las  shown  that  the 
unmoniam  salts  are  extremely  well  fitted  for  manuring  wheat  and 
barley ;  and  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  found  that,  when  spread  upon 
a  lawn,  they  encouiage  the  growth  of  the  true  grasses,  as  distin- 
guished from  clover  and  weeds. 

AmvtoiUutn  Salit  ehangt  readUy  to  Nitratt$  in,  the  Soil. 

Although,  OS  hua  been  said,  the  study  of  the  question  is  compli- 
cated not  a  little  by  the  easy  conversion  of  ammonium  aaita  to 
nitrates  in  the  soil,  the  very  fact  of  such  conversion  makes  the 
question  one  of  less  practical  importance  than  mi^t  at  first  be  sup- 
posed ;  for  in  most  cases  where  ammonium  salts  are  employed  as 
fertilizers,  some  part  of  them  is  soon  changed  to  nitrates  in  the  soil. 
And  the  nitrates  are  known  to  be  useful  in  most  cases,  and  to  ma- 
ture plants.  It  is  the  cases  in  which  ammonium  compounds  par- 
ticularly favor  the  growth  of  young  plants  that  need  to  be  specially 
studied,  and  allowed  for  in  field  practice. 

The  change  of  ammonium  compounds  to  nitrates  in  the  soil  is 
usually  so  nearly  complete  in  temperate  climates,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  ammonia  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of 
six  feet,  and  there  is  small  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  a  field  in 
manured  with  ammonium  salts  in  warm  climates,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  nitrogen  taken  by  plants  from  that  field  will  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 

Thus,  in  the  following  experiments  of  Heiden,  made  at  an  earlier 
period  than  those  just  now  cited,  where  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
found  to  be  a  profitable  manure  far  grain  though  not  for  leguminous 
plants,  thei-e  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  ammonium 
salt  was  changed  to  a  nitrate  before  it  was  used  by  the  crops.  In 
the  case  of  the  oats  grown  in  18G9,  for  example,  on  land  that  had 
received  the  ammonium  salt  in  1868,  there  must  have  been  ample 
time  for  the  formation  of  much  nitmte,  and  the  fact  that  in  1870 
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the  plot  that  had  been  feitiliced  in  1868  gave  no  better  crop  than 
As  uiimanured  land  goes  to  show,  not  only  th&t  nitrate  had  been 
formed,  but  that  it  had  been  all  washed  out  of  the  soil  in  the  course 
of  the  two  yean.    So  it  was  with  the  rye  of  1875  also. 

The  reealta  given  iu  the  table  refer  to  plots  of  land  of  18.41 
square  metres,  wliich  received  respectivelf  either  one  kilogram  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  stated  dates,  or  nothing  at  idL 
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S2e            2,62S 
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—       i2,m 
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2,6*2 

1,696          8.780 

1876 

Peas 

1878 

2,086 

8,700 

4,220           7.030 

1877 

Eye 

1877 

8,880 

10,688 

070            1,902 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  ammonia  is  never  taken  in  as 
such  by  plants,  for  Hostius  has  found  an  abundance  of  ammonia,  as 
well  as  of  nitrates,  in  a  great  variety  of  plants,  in  all  parts  of  the 
plants  and  at  all  stages  of  development  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
from  hia  researches  that  ammonium  compounds  are  more  univeraally 
present  than  nitrates  in  the  juices  of  plants ;  for  in  some  plants,  at 
certain  seasons,  he  was  not  able  to  detect  nitrates,  though  ammonia 
was  exhibited  in  abundance.  It  seems  probable  withal,  that  in 
cold  If  orthem  countries  nitrates  from  the  soil  must  naturally  play 
a  veiy  subordinate  part  in  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
Nilratei  often,  acmmnlaie  in.  PlanU. 

It  has  long  beeu  known  that,  under  some  conditioos,  vety  con- 
siderable quantities  of  nitrates  not  infrequently  collect  in  variona 
kinds  of  plants  that  have  grown  on  rich  soils.  Loigna,  fur  exam- 
ple, found  "a  prodigious  quantity  of  nitre"  in  sunflower  plants 
that  had  grown  on  compost  heaps,  and  none,  ot  next  to  none,  iu 
those  that  had  grown  in  the  open  fields.  I  have  myself  seen  purs- 
lane, taken  from  a  garden  border,  so  ftdl  of  nitrates  that,  when 
dried,  the  plant  burned  like  touch-paper.  Several  of  the  earlier 
chemists,  notably  Lemety,  John,  and  Baurn^,  and  likewise  Vannes 
and  Gianit,  insisted  strongly  upon  this  point  j  and  long  lists  ot 
plants  have  been  made  out  from  which  considerable  quantities  of 
nitrates  may  not   infrequently  be   extracted.     Succulent,   nuk- 
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growing  plants  are  thought  to  ^te  ipeciallj  liable  to  contain  nitrates, 
and  those  that  grow  about  walls  and  refiue  heapB.  The  sun- 
flower, borage,  fumitory,  pepper-graaa,  henbane,  thorn-apple,  tobacco, 
beets,  and  many  other  plants,  have  been  mentioned  u  rich  in  aalt- 
petre. 

The  fact  that  largo  quantities  of  nitrates  can  be  stored  in  plants 
in  this  way,  accidentally  as  it  were,  is  a  very  curious  one,  for  it 
would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  plants  would,  if  they  could,  make 
immediate  use  of  this  form  of  nitrogen,  and  build  up  by  means  of  it 
the  various  albuminoid  constitueuts  which  are  so  essential  for  the 
life  and  growth  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 

Indeed,  the  experiments  of  Emmerling  on  bean  plants  go  to  show 
that  nitrates  taken  up  through  the  roots  from  the  soil  are  changed 
to  oiganic  nitrogen  compounds  (amids)  in  the  green  parts  of  plants, 
especially  in  the  leaves,  and  that  these  amide  subsequently  change 
to  albuminoids.  It  was  found,  at  all  events,  that  while  the  roots 
and  stems  of  the  beau  plants  contained  appreciable  quantities  of 
nitrates,  no  more  than  minute  traces  of  nitrates  could  be  detected 
in  the  leaves  and  buds,  or  in  the  flowers  or  fhiit.  Convenely,  the 
proportion  of  amide  was  largest  in  the  fresh  new  parts  of  the  plante, 
where  life  was  most  vigorous  and  the  formation  of  new  matter  most 
abundant,  as  other  inve$itigators  hod  previously  noticed,  and  as 
Bertbelot  has  insisted  since  then.  Emmerling  ai^es  that  ammo- 
nia, as  compared  with  nitrates,  must  play  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  forming  amids  in  the  (bean)  plant,  since  he  found  more  ammonia 
in  the  leaves  than  in  the  stenis,  whereas,  if  ammonia  were  really 
used  up  in  the  leaves  with  any  rapidity,  it  would  he  difScult  to 
detect  any  of  it  there. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  connection,  if  any,  exists 
lietween  the  storage  of  nitrates  by  various  plants,  as  above  described, 
and  the  preferences  of  plants  for  nitrates  rather  thaa  for  ammonium 
salts. 
JK*  Vte  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Affricultwt  {otdinually  inereatet. 

Of  late  years  nitmte  of  soda  seems  to  he  used  in  foira  practice 
more  freely  than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  simply  because  the  nitrogen 
in  it  can  be  bought  for  less  money  nowadays  than  that  in  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  as  will  be  explained  directly.  A  great  deal  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  appears  still  to  be  used  in  England,  however,  and  it 
has  been  taught  there  that,  while  nitrate  of  soda  does  best  in  a  dry 
season,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  preferred  in  a  wet  one. 
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It  may  be  a  merit  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  somo  cases,  that  it 
acts  more  slowly  than  nitrate  of  soda.  But  eitbei  of  these  fertil- 
iceiB  would  naturally  produce  its  chief  effect  upon  the  one  crop  to 
which  it  has  been  applied.  Xo  gats  can  be  expected  from  either 
of  them  in  the  second  year  oven.  They  have  no  "endurance," 
such  as  is  almost  always  counted  upon  when  farmyard  manure  is 
used. 

Ltavt*  can  aiuorb  Ammonia  and  Carlxmate  of  Ammonia. 

It  ia  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  ammonia  gas  and  the  vapor  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  can  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants. 
As  has  been  stated  already,  it  was  observed  some  years  since  that 
the  growth  of  plants  in  conservatories  is  greatly  promoted  by 
placing  lumps  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  upon  the  steam-pipes,  so 
that  the  air  with  which  the  phnts  are  bathed  may  he  sHghtly 
charged  with  the  vapor  of  the  salt.  Or,  instead  of  the  carbonate, 
a  mistuie  of  sal-ammoniao  and  slaked  lime  might  be  used.  It  is 
only  necessBiy  to  keep  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  air  so  low 
that  no  more  than  four  ten-thousandth  e  of  the  salt  be  present  in 
the  air  at  any  one  time.  Otherwise,  some  of  the  more  tender  plants 
might  be  injured.  It  does  not  appear  that  sunlight  has  any  influ- 
ence upon  this  absorption  of  ammonia  through  the  leaves.  It  is 
not  improbable,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ammoniacat  vapors  may 
be  seized  and  held  by  the  acid  juices  of  the  plant 

The  tendency  of  nitrogenized  manures  to  increase  the  growth  of 
foliage,  rather  than  of  seeds  or  fhiit,  may  he  remarkably  illustrated 
by  exposing  a  plant  to  the  vapor  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  at  that 
moment  of  its  dBTclopmeut  when  the  growth  of  leaves  and  branches 
ceases  and  that  of  the  flowers  begins.  The  development  of  the 
flowera  will  usually  be  checked  at  once,  —  or,  even  in  case  the 
flower  is  formed,  it  wilt  be  sterile  and  will  yield  no  seed,  —  whUe 
the  stem  and  the  leaves  take  a  new  tease  of  life  and  proceed  to 
grow  vigorously. 

Ammonia  of  the  Air, 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  just  l)een  said,  the  power  of  plants  to 
abeorb  ammonia  from  the  air  is  practically  less  important  than 
might  at  fitat  be  supposed.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  naturally 
present  in  the  air  is  so  insignificant  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  direct  influence  upon  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  in 
point  of  &ct  it  does  not  It  is  only  when  the  atmospheric  ammo- 
nia has  been  accumulated  and  brought  down  to  the  earth  by  laiu 
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or  dew,  and  has  soaked  into  or  been  fixed  in  the  soil,  that  it  ao- 
qiiiies  any  real  sigDificanoe.  But  it  is  then  the  rdote  of  the  plants, 
and  not  the  leavce,  that  have  to  do  with  the  ammaiiia :  it  has  been 
transferred  from  the  air  to  the  soil-water.  In  any  event,  however, 
the  proportion  of  ammonia  natoially  present  in  the  nii  and  in  soils 
is  SO  small  that  it  must  be  of  quite  secondary  importance  for  the 
support  of  plants  as  compaied  with  the  nitrates  uatuially  fouDd 
in  the  soiL 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Of  the  various  salts  of  ammonia,  the  sulphate  specially  intensta 
the  agticullural  student.  It  is  particularly  important,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  Fertivian  guano,  it  is  the  only  commercial  aomce 
of  ammouia  within  the  farmer's  reach.  True  guano,  such  as  comes 
to  us  from  Peru,  contains  much  ammonia  combined  with  uric,  ox- 
alic, and  phosphoric  acids,  as  will  be  explained  iu  due  course. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  ie  prepared  in  very  laige  quantities  from 
the  ammoniacol  water  which  is  obtained  incidentally  in  the  nisna- 
&ctute  of  illuminating  gas  from  coaL 

Bituminous  coal  contains  a  certain  small  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
just  as  do  humus  and  peat ;  and  when  either  of  these  substancee 
ie  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  ammonia  is  given  off  Irom 
it,  together  with  aqueous  vapor,  illuminating  and  other  gases,  and 
a  variety  of  tarry  and  oily  products.  On  oooliug  these  products  of 
distillation,  the  water  and  the  ammonia  condense  together  to  form 
the  so-colled  ammoniocal  liquor. 

This  gas  liquor  varies  widely  as  to  the  proportion  of  ammonia  con- 
tained in  it,  both  according  to  the  kinds  of  coal  used  at  the  worin, 
and  to  the  methods  employed  for  purifying  the  gas.  Speaking  in 
very  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  to  conttun  on  the  average  abont 
1%  of  real  ammonia  (NU,).  The  ammoniacal  liquor  cannot  well  be 
used  by  itself  as  a  manure,  because  it  is  so  bulky  that  the  small 
amount  of  ammnnia  in  it  cannot  be  cheaply  trao^ported,  and  because 
it  is  contaminated  with  several  substances  that  are  poisonous  to 
plants.  Even  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  it  might  kill  plants 
nnless  the  liquor  were  mixed  with  some  10  or  12  times  its  bulk  of 
water  before  applying  it  Cases  are  on  record  where  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  with  no  more  than  three  ports 
of  brook  water  was  found  to  be  iujurious  to  a  variety  of  crops. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  driving  out  the  volstile  am- 
monium compounds  (carbonate,  sulphide,  and  sulphocyanide)  from 
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the  gas  liquor  by  meaus  of  heat,  and  collecting  them  in  snlphuric 
acid,  ffheie  the  sulphate  is  deposited  in  the  fonn  of  small,  gray, 
saiid-hke  crystals.  Ae  thus  obtained,  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been 
used  by  thousands  of  tons  in  European  E^iculture,  and  it  was 
formerly  sometimes  used  in  this  coantiy  also  for  reinfoicing  a  few 
of  the  better  kinds  of  ammoniated  superphosphates.  It  appears  to 
be  used  in  this  way  today  as  an  addition  to  inferior  cargoes  of 
guano. 

So  far  as  the  results  of  field  practice  are  concerned,  it  was  a  not 
unnatural  inference  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  commonly  acta  directly 
as  plant  food.  It  increases  the  vigor  of  the  plants,  and  enables  them 
to  take  up  more  of  other  kinds  of  food  in  a  given  time  than  they 
could  take  up  if  they  were  not  thus  excited.  Of  course,  the  sulphate, 
apphed  alone,  is  iar  enough  from  being  a  complete  manure.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  slow-acting  manures,  or  ss 
one  term  among  the  manures  in  a  judicious  course  of  rotation.  It 
has  been  found,  moreover,  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose  upon 
many  European  soils,  in  which,  through  long-continued,  injudicious, 
ignorant,  rule-of-thnmb  cultivation,  some  kinds  of  plantfood  have 
accumulated  to  an  unnecessary  extent. 

Tlis  Field  Experimenti  of  Lave*  and  GUherl. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  some  of  the  famous  field  experiments  - 
of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  may  here  be  cited.  These  experimentera 
manured  a  large  plot  of  land  during  many  consecutive  yean  with 
uothing  but  ammonium  salts,  and  they  found  that  the  crop  of  wheat 
taken  from  the  plot  thus  manured  was  every  year  considerably 
larger  than  that  taken  from  a  eimilar  and  adjacent  plot  which  re- 
ceived no  manure ;  though,  naturally  enough,  the  yearly  increase  of 
crop  diminished  as  time  went  on.  During  the  first  9  years  the  in- 
crease due  to  the  ammonium  salt  was  rather  more  than  9  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  during  the  next  10  years  the  increase  aveisged  only 
7^  bushels. 

By  the  same  set  of  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  application 
of  soluble  mineral  manures  alone  to  wheat  upon  that  land  produced 
little  or  no  useful  effect,  unless  an  ammonium  salt  or  some  other 
source  of  active  nitrogen  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  minerals. 
Upon  the  land  in  question  a  complex  mineral  manure^  which  sup- 
plied annually  more  of  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid  than  were  takeu  off  in  the  crops,  gave  a  yearly  increase 
of  only  about  3  bushels  over  the  land  that  received  no  manure 
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whatsoever,  and  nearly  17  bushels  less  than  was  obtained  by  means 
of  farmyard  manure.  This  laat  result  is  the  more  noteworthy,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  manure  was  applied  to  land  which  had 
been  preTiously  enriched  during  several  years  by  the  accumulation 
of  unexhausted  residues  from  ammoniacal  and  mineral  manuriDgs. 

The  largest  crops  ware  obtained  wben  mineral  manures  and  nitro- 
geniied  manures  were  employed  together ;  the  yield  being  then  in 
aoine  instances  far  greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  farm- 
yard manure.  But  the  point  to  be  epeciaily  iusisted  upon  now  ia, 
that,  since  the  ammonium  salts  alone  increased  the  produce  of  the 
field  very  much  more  than  the  mineral  manures  alone,  and  continned 
to  do  BO  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  ia  obvious  that  that  soil  con- 
tained a  considerable  excess  of  available  mineral  matters  over  and 
above  ita  available  supply  of  nitrogen. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  the  soil,  through  long-continued  cnlti- 
vation  and  the  abundant  application  of  dung  and  straw,  is  apt  to 
become  chatged  with  an  excess  of  the  ash  ingredients  of  plants,  — 
just  as  was  the  case  with  the  experimental  plots  of  Lawes  and 
Gilbert.  Hence  the  advantage  of  applying  a  certain  proportion  of 
easily  assimilable  nitragenized  manure  to  tlie  land,  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  be  incited  to  feed  close,  as  it  were,  and  utilize  fuUy  the 
manure  which  is  within  their  reach. 

Marmtr  of  using  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  usual  method  of  applying  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  at  the  rate 
of  100  or  125  lb.  to  the  acre  on  land  which  has  previously  been 
richly  dressed  with  farmyard  manure.  It  may  either  be  used  for 
top-dressing,  or  be  worked  in  lightly  just  before  seeding.  In  order 
to  secure  the  even  distribution  of  the  small  quantities  usually  em- 
ployed, it  is  said  to  be  well  to  mix  the  salt  with  3  or  4  times  as 
much  loam.  It  is  applied  to  grain  crops  in  particular,  and  almost 
always,  as  one  may  say,  as  an  addition  to  other  manurea.  Practi- 
cally, it  is  seldom  or  never  used  alone,  not  even  when  in  a  course  of 
rotation  it  follows  a  phoaphatic  manure. 

The  best  use  of  it  seems  to  be  upon  grain  crops  when  they  are 
well  above  ground  in  the  spring,  and  on  mangolds  or  the  like  after 
they  have  been  weeded.  Light  dressings  of  it  might  he  used  also 
on  the  very  best  mowing-fields  after  growth  is  well  started  in  early 
spring,  and  again,  perhaps,  after  mowing,  in  order  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  inferior  plants  by  insuring  a  v^oroua  and  enduring 
growth  of  the  true  grasses. 
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Latea  and  GiBiert'i  ExperimaU*. 

The  increase  of  produce  obtained  in  tlie  experiments  of  Lawn 
and  Gilbert  by  cumbining  the  minenl  and  the  ammoniacal  manure 
woa  lemarkable. 

The  same  amonnt  of  mineial  manura  which  hj  itself  gave  scarcely 
any  increase,  and  the  same  amoant  of  ammonium  salts  (100  lb.  to 
the  acre)  which  when  taken  alone  was  less  efficient  than  farmyard 
manure,  and  which  diminished  in  efficiency  from  year  to  year,  gave     >. 
when  employed  together  an  average  annual  inoreaaa  of  about  21      ^ 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  23  cwt.  of  straw  over  the  an-     ^ 
maunied  plot,  or  about  I  bitshel  of  wheat  and  3  cwt.  of  ettaw  over    ro 
the  plot  treated  with  farmyard  manure.  '~^ 

Other  experiments,  in  which  the  proportion  of  ammonium  salts 
to  that  of  the  mineral  manure  was  larger,  gave  still  larger  amounts    ^ 
of  increase,  though  at  a  very  much  diminished  rate  in  proportion  to  ^ 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  employed. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  taken  in  such  quantity  that  the  land  should  re-  ^ 
ceire  about  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  contained  in  400  lb.  of  the  -a^ 
ammonium  salts,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the  same  mineral  ma-  ^- 
nure  as  before,  gave  nearly  as  much  wheat  as  the  fiwmyard  manure,  73 
and  more  straw  and  more  total  produce.     Indeed,  aft«r  forty  years'l;  ^ 
experience,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  say  that  a  given  weight  of  nitrogen" 
used  aa  a  nitrate  has  produced  with  them  more  growth  in  the  wheat 
crop  than  the  same  weight  of  nitrogen  used  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nium salts.     This  fact  is  of  interest  in  its  bearings  on  the  question 
previously  discussed,  as  to  the  equivalency  of  nitrates  and  ammo- 
nium salts  considered  as  manures.     In  the  earlier  experiments  with 
wheat  just  now  mentioned,  the  nitrate  did  fully  as  well  as  the 
ammonium  salt  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would  have  served  a 
still  better  purpose  than  it  did  if  it  had  been  used  in  somewhat 
smaller  proportion,  or  been  applied  by  judicious  instalments. 

But  as  will  appear  directly,  when  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
soil  as  regards  ammonia  is  again  alluded  to,  ordinary  field  experi- 
ments are  not  well  adapted  for  comparing  the  poesibilitiee  of  the 
nitrates  with  those  of  the  ammonium  salts.  A  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  might  nearly  all  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  lain,  while  the 
ammouium  salt  would  sufier  comparatively  little  harm.  To  be  fait 
with  the  nitrate  in  any  contrasted  experiment,  it  should  be  applied 
in  successive  instalments ;  and  the  need  of  proceeding  in  this  way 
is  all  the  more  conspicuous  for  the  reason  that,  if  too  much  of  the 
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nitrate  were  applied  at  one  time,  the  crop  might  mn  to  leal  It 
would  be  intereatiug,  for  that  matter,  to  applj  both  the  oompetiton 
by  instalmeDtA. 

How  nueh  Wheat  may  be  got  from  a  JhHnd  of  Amntoiiiat 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  endeavored  to  predict  roughly 
how  much  wheat,  over  and  above  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  soil 
alonev  can  be  got  by  the  application  to  a  good  English  soil  of  a 
given  weight  of  ammonia.  They  conclude  that,  great  as  is  the 
difference  of  effect  of  a  given  quantity  of  ammonia,  according  to  the 
amount  applied  per  acre,  and  according  to  the  mineral  condition 
of  the  soil  and  to  the  season,  still  when  only  moderate  qoautitifla 
are  used,  and  when  there  is  present  a  sufficient  supply  of  minaial 
oonstituents,  it  appears  that  the  farmer  may  assume,  for  practical 
purpoaes,  that  on  the  average  of  seasons  he  will  get  one  bushel  of 
wheat  and  its  proportion  of  straw,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  aoU 
and  season,  for  each  5  lb.  of  ammonia  applied  as  manure  for  the 
crop. 

A  brief  reoapitalation  of  theee  experimental  results  of  Lawea  and 
Gilbert  may  here  be  made. 

On  a  soil  of  not  more  than  average  wheat-producing  qt;ality, 
according  to  the  English  view,  which  was  taken  fur  the  experiments 
after  it  hod  support^  a  couise  of  five  crops  subsequent  to  the  appli- 
cation of  any  manure,  wheat  was  grown  successfully  for  40  years  in 
succession; — on  some  plots  without  any  manure,  and  on  othsr 
plots  with  manares  of  different  descriptions. 

Without  manure,  the  yield  of  dressed  wheat  was  in  the  first  year 
15  bushelB  per  acre  ;  in  the  20th  year,  17^  bushels ;  on  the  averago 
of  the  20  years,  16^  bushels ;  and  on  the  average  of  40  years,  14 
bushela. 

Mineral  manures,  alone,  though  applied  in  the  soluble'  form, 
scarcely  increased  the  produce.  They  did  not,  to  any  material 
degree,  enable  the  plant  to  assimilate  more  carbon  and  nitrogen 
from  atmospheric  sources  than  it  assimilated  when  grown  upon  the 
onmannred  land. 

Nitrogenized  manures  taken  alone  increased  the  yield  of  grain 
very  considerably  for  many  yeara  in  succession ;  whence  it  appeared 
that  the  soil  subjected  to  the  experiment  was  relatively  much  richer 
in  available  mineral  constituents  than  in  available  nitrogen. 

With  farmyard  manure,  applied  every  year,  the  yield  was  in  the 
first  year  20^  bushels;  in  the  20th  year,  44  bushels;  on  the  aTe^ 
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age  of  20  yeua,  32^  bushels ;  and  on  the  average  of  40  years,  32} 
boohels. 

With  artiticial  manures,  the  highest  produce  was  24^  bushels  in 
the  first  year,  and  56^  boshela  iu  the  20th  yean  Taking  the  avei* 
age  of  twenty  years  it  was  3o|  buaheLi,  and  taking  the  average  of 
32  years  it  was  33j  bushels. 

Of  courae  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  artificial  manures  wera  ap- 
plied in  the  Tery  best  proportions  in  this  most  icteresting  and  valu- 
able set  of  experiments.  For  that  matter,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
proportions  were  anywheie  near  tbe  best.  As  Mr.  Donald  Mitchell 
has  put  it :  Any  bumpkin  may  lear  a  crop  which  shall  keep  him 
from  starving.  But  to  develop  the  utmost  economic  capacity  of  a 
given  soil  by  fertilizing  appliances,  or  by  those  of  tillage,  is  the 
work  of  a  wber  man  than  belongs  to  our  day. 

Experiments  with  rye,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  made  on  a  variety 
of  soils  in  dilTerent  parts  of  Prussia  at  tbe  instigation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Agriculture,  gave  results  very  much  like  those  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  Nitrate  of  soda  used  by  itself  usually  gave  a 
considerable  increase  both  of  grain  and  straw.  Sut,  on  the  other 
hand,  mixtures  of  the  ash  ingredients  of  crops  used  without  any 
addition  of  nitrogen  generally  gave  no  increase  worth  mentioning. 
Indirect  Actum  of  Ammonium  Salii. 

Besides  its  action  as  plant-food,  sulphate  of  ammonia  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  soil  as  a  chemical  agent.  Like  gypsum  and 
other  saline  manures,  it  acts  upon  the  soil  iu  such  manner  that  some 
of  the  plant-food  therein  stored  np  is  set  free  and  made  available 
for  the  plant.  It  acts  upon  the  double  silicates  of  alumina  and 
lime,  or  magnesia,  or  potash,  in  the  soil,  converting  them  in  part 
into  silicate  of  alumina  and  ammonia,  while  corresponding  quanti- 
ties of  the  sulphates  of  lime,  or  of  magnesia,  or  of  potash,  go  into 
solution. 

Pricf  per  Pound  of  Ammonia  Nitrogen. 

Crude  sulphate  of  ammonia  la  sold  by  the  cask  in  oui  seaboard 
cities  at  from  4^  to  d  or  6  cents  the  pound.  It  con  almost  always 
be  bought  in  large  quantities  for  5  cents  the  pound,  and  often 
for  less  money.  The  formula  of  the  pure  salt  is  (NHJ^SO^ ;  troia 
which,  as  a  starting  point,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  very  simple  sum  in  proportion.  The  atomic  weights 
of  tbe  several  elements  which  compose  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
as  foUowa :  N  =  14 ;  H  =  1 ;  S  =  32 ;  and  0  =  16.     Hence  the 
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nolecalar  weight  (132)  of  the  compoaud,  vbich  is  the  Bum  of  the 
weighto  of  all  the  atoms  contained  in  it,  may  readily  be  obtainad  bj 
Addition  as  follows : 


132 
But  aa  the  molecular  weight  of  the  salt  is  to  the  weight  of  all  th« 
nitrogen  which  ia  contained  in  it,  so  ia  100  to  the  percent^^  of 
nitrogen.     In  other  words, 

132  :28  ;:  100  ;(ar  =  21.2) 
These  figures  refer,  of  course,  to  tlie  perfectly  pure  salt  But  as 
found  in  commerce,  sulphate  of  ammonia  variea  somewhat  in  quality, 
according  as  more  or  less  moisture  or  other  imparities  are  present. 
On  the  average,  it  contaius  about  20^%  of  nitrogen ;  or,  speaking 
in  round  numbeis,  it  may  be  said  that  every  5  lb.  of  the  crude 
sulphate  contain  I  Ih.  of  nitrogen. 

The  result  is  thus  reached,  tliat  each  pound  of  nitrogen  bought 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  coat  23  or  25  cents,  ac- 
cording as  IJ  or  5  cents  per  pound  is  paid  for  the  sulphate.  This 
is  about  as  cheap  as  nitrogen  can  be  bought  nowadays  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  Formerly,  nitrogen  of  analogous  quality  could  be 
bad  for  less  money  in  Peruvian  guano ;  and  the  price  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  was  dependent  for  many  yeare  upon  the  price  of 
guano.  It  is  still  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  price  of  guano 
r^ulates  that  of  the  sulphate ;  if  the  price  of  guano  were  to  rise, 
that  of  the  ammonium  salt  would  rise  also. 

A  somewhat  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the  cost  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  though  of  late  years  thb  kind  of  nitro- 
gen can  usually  be  had  at  a  lower  price  than  that  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 
Price  of  the  found  of  NitTogtn  when  bought  in  Ifitrate  of  Soda. 

The  composition  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  as  follows.  The  formula 
of  the  salt  is  written  !NaNO,,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium 
(Na)  is  23.     Hence, 


86  r  14::  100:  («=  16.47). 
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The  commercial  salt  ia  aeldom,  if  ever,  perfectly  pure.  It  may 
be  aasumed  to  contain  96%  of  the  pure  salt  on  tiia  average.     Hence, 

100:95  ::  16.47  i  (x  r=  15.65). 
That  ia  to  say,  the  crude  aolt  will  coutain  15.7%  of  uitrogan,  and 
to  get  a  pound  of  nitrogen  about  6^  lb.  of  the  salt  will  be  needed,  for 

15.7  :  100  ::  1  :(x  =  6.43). 
If  the  pound  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda  were  to  cost  4J  centa,  the 
pound  of  nitrogen  in  this  form  would  come  at  29  cents.  But  of 
late  yeaie  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  so  low  that  no  more 
than  from  1 8  to  20  cents  have  to  be  paid  for  the  pound  of  this  kind 
of  nitrogen.  , 

Beside  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  tairly  good  sources  of  nitrogeu  at  the  farmer's  command, 
notably  bone-meal,  fish  scrap,  oil-cake,  and  elaugliter-house  refuse^ 
as  will  be  explained  directly ;  and  in  these  forms  nitrogen  may  be 
procured  at  somewhat  lower  cost  than  it  oaa  be  bought  in  eul- 
pbato  of  ammonia.  But  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  no  fertilizer 
which,  in  a  given  weight,  can  supply  more  nitrogen  to  crops  than 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  there  are  few  sources  of  nitrogen 
that  can  be  handled  and  transported  to  great  distances  so  con- 
vsniently,  so  safely,  and  so  cheaply,  or  which  work  so  assuredly  in 
field  practice. 

Other  SaiU  of  Ammonia. 

Beside  the  sulphate,  the  salts  of  ammonia  that  specially  interest 
the  agriculturist  are  the  carbonate  and  the  humate. 

The  carbonate  is  formed  abundantly  during  the  putrefaction  of 
nitrogetuzed  substances  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  constituent  of  many  kinds  of  manure.  It  is  a  substance 
of  pungent  odor,  which,  when  perceived  in  horse  stables  and  cow 
stalls,  is  commonly  called  "ommouia,"  for  short. 

But  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  readily  converted  into  humate  of 
ammonia  by  contact  with  vegetable  mould,  or  with  the  humic  acid 
which  is  formed  during  the  slow  fermentation  of  barnyard  manure ; 
whence  it  follows  that  hnmate  of  ammonia,  rather  than  the  carbon- 
ate, may  be  actually  cooceroed  sometimes  in  the  business  of  supply- 
ii^  plants  with  food. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  processes  of  distillation,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  putrefiicttve  fermentation.  It  is  by  distilling 
the  nitrogeni/ed  substances  coal  and  bone,  that  all  the  commercial 
compounds  of  ammonia,  exceptiiig  Peruvian  guano  and  some  small 
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parcels  of  oMbonate  and  sulphate  from  putrid  urine,  ue  obtftiaed. 
Even  the  chloride  of  ammnnium,  often  found  about  volcanoea, 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  distillatioD  of  organic  matters  in  the 
soil.  The  original  "  sal-ammoiiiac "  came  from  the  distillation  of 
camel's  dang.  The  emmoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  contains 
carbonate  of  ammonia  chiefly,  as  well  as  some  sulphide  and  sulpho- 
cyanide ;  and  so  does  the  much  more  <x>Qcenttated  Hlatillata  from 
bones,  nhich  is  obtained  as  a  product  incidental  to  the  maauiocture 
of  bone-black. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that,  as  legaids  ooal,  distillation  is  the  only 
known  means  of  rendering  the  nitrogea  available  for  plant-food. 
Neither  fermentation,  nor  composMng,  nor  treatment  with  ocida  or 
alkalies,  has  any  eflect  upon  this  most  re&actoiy  form  of  nitrt^on. 
It  is  different  as  regards  the  nitrogen  in  bones,  and  in  fish  or  flesh, 
which  can  readily  be  changed  by  fermentation.  So  too  in  respect 
to  vegetable  matters  aud  peat,  fermentation  is  a  valuable  meana  for 
improving  the  nitrogen  that  is  contained  in  them.  These  sub- 
■tancea,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  when  they  decay  in  the  soil 
or  in  a  compost  heap,  will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  PeniviAS  guano 
also,  which  is  an  important  source  of  ammonia,  will  need  to  he  dio- 
cussed  by  itself. 

Pho^^te  of  Ammonia  and  Magnma. 

Another  compound  of  ammonia  that  has  a  certain  interost  for 
the  agricultural  student  is  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 
This  difficultly  soluble  compound  is  actually  employed  sometimes 
as  a  manure,  for  it  must  often  be  formed  during  the  fermentation 
of  duDg  and  urine,  and,  for  that  matter,  within  the  soil.  Large 
erystala  of  it,  an  inch  or  two  long,  have  in  fact  been  found  in  the 
soil  of  some  of  the  old  German  cities,  where  the  contents  of  privies 
had  been  allowed  to  soak  into  the  soil  for  centuries. 

This  double  phosphate  is  specially  interesting  to  the  chemist, 
since  it  offers  one  of  the  few  known  means  of  bringing  ammonia 
into  the  insolnble  condition.  At  the  same  time,  it  enables  the 
analyst  to  collect  phosphoric  acid  from  exceedingly  dilute  solutions, 
such  as  sewage  water.  Several  chemists  have  urged  that  a  good  part 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  urine  which  now  runs 
to  waste  from  cities  might  be  saved  by  precipitating  it  with  some 
cheap  magnesium  salt.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  order  to  gain 
any  advantage  in  this  way,  the  urine  mnst  be  putrid ;  and  this 
condition  is  manifestly  inadmissible  in  densely  populated  places. 
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If  sulphate  of  m^neaia,  for  example,  is  added  to  freeh  uriDe,  there 
is  no  predpitate,  and  uo  apparent  reactioa  of  any  kind.  It  is  only 
after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  seTeral  days,  until  fennentation  and 
the  formation  of  ammonia  have  set  in,  that  the  liquid  becomes  doudf 
through  separation  of  the  insoluble  double  pboephate  of  magnuia 
and  ammonia.  Once  formed,  this  precipitate  has  great  fertilizing 
power,  as  has  been  shown  by  nnmeroos  experiments  on  a  compaia- 
tively  lai^  scale. 

Amourtt  of  Ammonia  tn  tht  Air. 

Much  labor  has  been  expended  in  past  years  on  experiments  re- 
lating to  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  atmoaphcric  air.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  moreover,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
held  by  some  cbemistB  that  plants  derive  nearly  all  their  nitrogen 
ftoxa  this  source. 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  however,  the  subject  has  lost 
much'of  ita  interest.  It  is  now  known  that  the  amount  of  ammonia 
in  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  minute.  It  is  in  fiict  far  too  small 
to  have  much  influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  About  one  part 
of  ammonia  in  fifty  million  parts  of  air  may  be  assumed  to  repre- 
sent the  average  proportion,  though  the  amount  is  liable  to  large 
fluctuations. 

Many  wrong  notions  r^arding  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the 
air  have  obtained  currency  through  the  false  interpretation  of  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  air  in  and  about  houses  and  cities.  The 
very  first  observations  that  were  made  forcibly  illustrate  this  pnint. 
Thus,  Scheele,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  argued  that 
there  must  be  ammonia  in  the  sir  because  a  coating  of  some  salt  of 
it  was  formed  around  the  mouths  of  bottles  containing  acids  which 
were  kept  in  his  bouse,  ^ot  many  years  later,  De  Saussnre  no- 
ticed that  crystals  of  ammonia  alum  separated  tnm  a  dish  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina  that  had  been  left  uncovered ;  whence  he  too 
immediately  inferred  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  air. 

These  observations,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  strictly  correct 
There  was  ammonia  in  the  air  in  both  these  cases,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  that  there  were  local  emanations  of  the 
gas  which  produced  the  observed  effects ;  and  a  precisely  similar 
remark  will  apply  to  many  later  experiments,  where  no  sufficient 
care  was  taken  to  allow  for  and  avoid  special  or  accidental  sources 
of  ammonia. 

At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  great  deal  of  ammonia  mnst 
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necessaiily  be  contaiaed  in  tha  atmosphere.  For  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  not  only  rather  easily  voklile  of  itael^  but  it  is  nadily 
taken  up  with  the  aqueous  vapor  formed  by  the  evaporation  of 
water,  and  may  so  be  carried  into  the  air.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  evaporation  of  water,  as  in  the  distillation  of  water,  any  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  which  may  have  been  held  dissolved  escapes  in 
the  gaseous  form  with  the  first  poitiooa  of  the  aqueous  vapor.  In 
recovering  ammonia  for  manu&tcturing  purpoeea  from  ita  solution 
in  water,  it  is  noticed  that  practically  the  whole  of  it  goes  forvaid 
in  the  first  fifth  of  the  distillate.  Bruetlein  kept  a  soil  that  con- 
tained 0.067%  of  aoimonia  43  days  in  a  dry  place,  with  but  trifling 
lose  of  the  gas.  But  on  moistening  and  drying  some  of  the  same 
earth  three  times,  half  its  ammonia  evaporated. 

Moreover,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  generated  incessantly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Wherever  vegetable  or  animal  remains 
decay,  in  the  quick  way,  there  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  set  fne. 
It  is  to  be  preeumed  that  many  a  decaying  leaf  or  wonn  may  con- 
tribute its  share  of  ammonia  to  the  sum  total,  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  the  larger  beasts  that  sometimes  offend  our  nostrils.  It  is  known, 
too,  that  a  greet  deal  of  ammonia  must  be  thrown  into  the  air  during 
the  combustion  of  nitrogenized  subetances,  such  as  wood  and  peat 
and  coal;  for  such  combustion  is  ordinarily  greatly  complicated  fay 
proceeees  of  distillation.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  most  soils 
have  the  capacity  of  absorbing  ammonia  freely  and  readily,  and  of 
holding  it  lather  forcibly.  Hence  the  gas  generated  in  proceeses 
of  decay  or  putrefaction  has  usually  but  little  chance  of  escaping 
into  the  air.  Besides,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  consequently  washed  out  of  the  air  into  the  soil  by 
every  fog,  dew,  or  rain.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants 
also,  as  has  been  said,  so  that,  if  any  large  amount  of  it  were  to  es- 
cape &om  the  restiaiuing  influences  of  the  soil  and  the  atmoephcric 
waters,  it  would  soon  be  removed  from  the  air  by  the  actbm  of 
foliage. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  these  &cts  teaches  that  the  question 
of  atmoepberic  ammonia  difTers  materially  from  that  of  carbonic 
add.  In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  a  compaiatSvely  large  proportion 
of  the  gas  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  by  virtue  of  constant 
and  abundant  supplies  through  processee  of  decay,  combustion,  and 
snimal  respiration.  But  as  regards  ammonia,  the  forces  which  ab- 
sorb and  withdraw  the  gas  are  in  excess  of  those  which  produce  ii 
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Direct  experiraents  hj  Boussingault  have  ahown  that  atmos- 
pheric ammonia  has  little  oi  no  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
plants  kept  beneath  a  glass  roof,  so  aa  to  he  sheltered  from  dew 
and  lain,  and  the  fact  is  now  iamiliar  to  investigatoia  occupied 
with  experlmenta  in  sand  or  water  culture. 

The  amount  of  ammonia  brought  down  by  rain,  however,  is  often 
Urge  enough  to  be  of  some  scientific  interest.  Fresh  rain-water 
may  contain  from  one  to  three  milliontha  of  its  weight  of  ammonia; 
fog  and  dew,  from  two  to  six  millionths ;  and  snow  and  hail,  about 
as  much  as  rain  on  the  average. 

Those  portions  of  rain  that  fall  at  the  beginning  of  a  storm 
or  shower  generally  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonia  than 
those  which  fall  subsequently.  The  first  portions  of  water  wash 
the  layer  of  atmosphere  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth,  and  col- 
lect almost  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  that  was  contained  in  it. 
The  rain  that  falls  alterwards  merely  dilutes  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion tirst  obtained.  Towards  the  close  of  a  long-continued  rain  the 
water  that  falls  is  welluigh  absolutely  free  from  ammonia 

The  rain-wster  collected  in  cities  contains  far  more  ammonia 
than  that  which  falls  in  the  country :  as  much  as  tliirty  parts  of 
ammonia  in  a  million  parts  of  water  have  been  observed.  It  has 
sometimes  been  noticed,  also,  that  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  lain 
may  be  compaiatively  large  when  the  lainfall  occurs  after  long- 
continued  dry  weather. 

In  the  year  1855  Mr.  Lawes  erected  a  la^e  rain-gauge  at  Botham- 
sted,  having  a  surface  of  f^o  <^^  ^i'  ^'^'^i  ^'*^  ^^^  waters  collected 
in  it  have  been  analyzed  from  year  to  year,  and  even  &oni  day  to 
day  at  times.  Warington  has  recently  reported  that  the  average 
amount  of  ammonia  nitrogen  in  the  water  of  this  rain-gauge  is  about 
.  0.3  part  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water.  But  the  amount  of  ammo- 
nia varies  widely  in  the  waters  of  different  showers,  so  that  the 
amount  of  ammonia  nitrogen  ranges  from  0.043  to  5.491  parts  to 
the  million. 

Warington  oomputee  that  about  2J  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  taU  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  one  year  at  the  locality  in 
question.  In  addition  to  the  ammonia  nitrogen,  about  a  pound  falls 
as  nitric  acid  and  another  pound  in  oi'ganic  combination,  making  all 
together  about  4J  lb.  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre. 

Earlier  observations,  obtained  by  rather  less  accurate  methods  of 
aualysio,  gavo  laigei  amounte  of  ammonia.    Thus  Way,  in  t85o, 
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found  7  lb.  of  ammonia  to  the  acre,  and,  in  1866,  9^  lb.,  in  the  Ve- 
tera of  the  Kotliamsted  gauge,  which  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
600,000  gallons  each  year.  German  obserreis  obtained  in  their 
turn  6J  lb.  and  9J  lb.  of  ammonia  in  jearly  roinfalls  of  100,000 
and  COO.OOO  gallons.     GoppeUioeder  at  Basel  got  7^  lb. 

How  Important  for  Crops  u  the  Ammonia  of  the  Air  t 
Some  highly  interesting  calculations  haye  been  baaed  upon  tha 
forgoing  reeulte ;  or  rather  upon  the  total  amount  of  assimilable 
nitrogen,  including  both  ammonia  and  nitrates,  that  is  brought  down 
annually  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  the  atmoepheric  waters.  The 
average  of  a  dozen  different  experiments  made  in  vahoue  places  and 
years  gives  8|  lb.  of  assimilable  nitrogen  in  the  water  that  ialls  on 
an  acre.  But  since  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  off  from 
an  acre  of  land  by  various  crops  is  known  with  tolerable  accuracy,  it 
would  seem  to  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  decide  whether  the  as- 
umilable  nitrogen  brought  down  from  the  air  could  by  any  possi- 
bUity  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  crop  with  this  article  of  food.  It 
appears,  in  &ct,  that  the  nitrogen  thus  derived  from  the  air  is  much 
less  tban  the  amount  consumed  by  ordinary  crops.  Thus  Boussis- 
gault  weighed  and  analyzed  all  the  crops  &om  a  five  years'  rotation, 
and  found  that  the  following  quantities  of  nitn^en  were  taken  from 
each  acre  of  land. 

T^.  r-..-  Fwuvli  NltiTsu  Ufcen 

^•"-  °^  tnm  tlHi  AonoJ UwL 

1st Potatoel II 

2d WhMtgrain    ....     231,, 

WheatBtraw    ....       Sl 

Sd Clover 76 

4th Wheat  grtiu  .     .    .    .    SS  i 

Wheat  attaw  .    .    .    .    10  [  50 

Tuntips 11 ) 

ath Out  gnia ^^  i  sfl 

Oatrtraw 6\ 

Sotn  of  the  five  jeus 32S 

Average  of  etch  jear,  almoiit IS 

Whence  it  appears,  that  under  this  system  of  cultivation  nearly 
16  lb.  of  nitrogen  were  taken  off  the  land  each  year  in  the  crops,  or 
more  than  five  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  ordinarily  comes  to  the 
acre  of  land  in  the  rain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nitrogen  of  the  lains  and  snows 
and  dews  is  contrasted  with  the  amouots  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
thoee  quantities  of  various  fertilizers  which  practice  has  proved  to 
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be  fluffident  to  instm  a  good  crop  upon  an  acre  of  land,  it  will 
Beem  at  firat  sight  as  if  the  atmoapheric  supply  were  by  no  means 
insignificant. 

Thus,  as  Johnson  has  urged,  Chincha  Island  guano  and  nitrate  of 
eoda  each  contain  about  15%  of  nitrogen.  Hence  68  lb.  of  either 
of  these  fertilizers  would  contain  8J  lb.  of  nitrogen,  or,  as  was  just 
iu>w  said,  as  much  as  falls  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  a  year.  But  a 
diessingof  112  lb.  of  nitrate  of  eoda  to  the  acre  hae  been  known  in 
En^nd  to  double  the  grass  crop.  In  most  cases,  200  lb.  of  good 
gnano  to  the  acre  is  esteemed  to  be  sufficient,  and  400  lb.  to  the 
acre  Is  a  large  application, 

Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  at- 
mospheric ammonia,  etc.  is  brought  down  during  the  winter  months. 
The  experiments  and  the  averages  just  now  mentioned  relate  to  the 
entire  year.  But  only  that  portion  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  retained 
by  the  eoil  or  the  crop  can  be  accounted  useful ;  and  during  the 
winter  months  little  if  any  of  it  can  be  thus  retained  in  our  climate. 
Hence,  after  all,  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  assimilable  nitro- 
gen derived  from  atmospheric  ammonia  and  nitrates  is  wholly  in- 
aofflcient  for  the  growth  of  crops.  Manifestly  the  force  of  the 
ailment  is  much  increased  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Waring- 
ton,  which  indicate  that  hardly  more  than  half  as  much  nitrogen  as 
has  here  been  assumed  really  comes  to  the  land  in  the  yearly  rain. 
Plant*  gtt  their  Nitrogen  from  the  Soil. 

It  is  to  the  soil  that  the  farmer  must  look  for  the  chief  supply  of 
nitrogen,  as  well  as  for  all  the  other  kinds  of  plant-food,  excepting 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  Most  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  exists 
Uiere  in  insoluble  and  inert  forms,  which  have  never  been  accurately 
studied.  They  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  another  place. 
A  little  of  the  soil  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  nitratee,  as  was  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  is  found  to 
be  in  the  condition  of  ammoniom  compounds.  Generally  speaking, 
no  more  than  a  minute  proportion  of  ammonium  compounds  can  be 
detected  in  ordinary  soils,  but  the  &ct  that  any  ammonia  can  be 
fbund  there  is  important,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  how  widely  the  proportion  of  it  may  vary  at  different 
times  and  in  difi'erent  soils. 

Contrary  to  an  old  belief,  which  was  founded  on  imperfect  experi- 
ments, it  is  now  known  that  ordinary  soils  usually  contain  no  more 
than  0.0002  to  0.0008%,  say  0.0006%  on  the  average,  of  a 
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£ich  garden  soils  may  contain  some  0,002%)  while  rich  alluvial 
tropical  soils  have  shown  0.004  to  0.009%  Id  a  sample  of  peat:, 
Boossiiigaiilt  found  0.018%  of  ammonia,  and  in  leaf-mould  from 
South  America  0.05%,  as  was  previously  stated. 

It  seema  strange  at  first,  in  view  of  all  the  ammonia  which  may 
be  formed  in  the  soil  by  processes  of  decay  and  fermentation,  that  so 
little  of  it  is  commonly  found  there ;  and  the  more  especially  since, 
with  the  exception  of  mere  sands,  most  soils  can  absorb  and  hold 
considerable  quantities  of  ammonia  both  by  maohaoical  and  by 
chemical  means. 

Reversion,  of  Ammonia  Nitrogen  to  Inert  Forvu. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  ammonium  compounds  do 
not  accumulate  in  the  soil ;  viz.  their  easy  converaion  to  nitrates,  as 
has  been  explained ;  and,  secondly,  their  conversion  into  organic 
substances  such  aa  exist  in  humus. 

It  is  known  that  ammonia  gas  and  the  vapor  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia can  be  absorbed  physically  by  soils  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances, notably  by  charcoal  and  peat,  by  mere  force  of  adhesive 
attraction,  and  that  the  ammonia  thus  absorbed  can  slowly  enter 
into  chemical  combinations  in  the  soil  It  is  known  also,  that  some 
of  the  ammonia  in  ammonium  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate  for  ex- 
ample, can  combine  with  the  hydrated  double  silicate  of  aluminum 
and  lime,  and  so  be  "fixed"  in  the  soil  in  a  difficultly  soluble  con- 
dition, much  iu  the  same  way  that  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
other  basea  can  be  fixed.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate,  car- 
bonate, chloride,  or  even  nitrate  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  percolate 
through  a  column  of  loam,  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the  am- 
monia is  retained  in  the  earth  iu  a  manner  analogoos  to  that  in 
which  potash  is  retained  when  potassium  salts  are  thus  filtered 
through  earth,  or  lime  when  lime  salts  are  thus  treated. 

In  addition  to  the  hydrated  silicates  which  take  part  in  the  fixa- 
tions just  described,  there  are  various  organic  substances  in  the  soil, 
such  as,  in  default  of  any  precise  knowledge  as  to  their  chemical 
compoeition,  are  commonly  ctaased  tt^tber  aa  "  bumic  acids,"  and 
with  these  compounds  ammonia  as  well  as  other  bases,  such  as 
potash,  lime,  magneeia,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  like,  can 
enter  into  combination  to  form  double  humatee  which  are  well- 
nigh  insoluble  in  water.  Simple  humate  of  potash,  or  humate 
of  soda,  or  humate  of  ammonia,  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  But 
the  double  homotes  of  potash  and  lime  or  inm  oxide  (or  some 
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other  base),  or  of  ammoDia  and  lime,  or  other  baae,  are  hardly  at 
all  soluble. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  power  of  the  double  humates  to  fix 
soluble  bases  is  s  geuend  tact,  almoet  as  important  in  its  bearing 

as  the  analogous  power  of  the  double  silicates.  But  with  regard  to 
their  influence  upon  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  soils,  it  appears 
that  the  complex  compouuds  of  humic  acid,  ammonia,  and  metallic 
oxides  which  result  from  this  kind  of  fixotion  slowly  undergo  such 
changes  in  the  earth  that  the  ammonia  in  them  ceases  to  exist  as 
such,  and  is  converted  into  a  nitrogenous  substance,  or  substances, 
which  are  insoluble  iu  water,  and  of  comparatively  little  direct 
value  for  feeding  plants.  As  yet,  the  inert  nitrogen  compounds 
which  result  from  this  destruction  of  ammonia  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  naturally  contained  in  humus.  They  will  be 
considered  more  particularly  in  connection  with  humus.  It  may 
be  said  here,  however,  that  there  are  to-day  few  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  more  importance  than  the  question  iiuw  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  inert  nitrogen  compouuds  of  the  soil  readily 
aviulable  for  the  support  of  crops. 

It  should  be  s^d,  moreover,  that  eeveral  laboratory  experiments 
have  been  tried  by  chemists,  by  means  of  which  ammonia  may  be 
made  to  undergo  changes  analogous  to  those  just  suggested.  Thus, 
when  ammonia-water  is  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  starch,  or 
grape^ugar,  or  dextrin,  or  when  it  is  left  to  act  for  a  long  time 
on  cane-sugar  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  the  ammonia 
appears  to  be  destroyed  or  decomposed,  while  several  new  sub- 
stances, nch  in  nitrogen,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  ammonia  with  some  of  those  of  the  starch  or 
sugar. 

There  is  consequently  nothing  forced  in  the  auppositioii  that 
either  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  or  ammonia 
which  has  been  fixed  there  as  a  silicate  or  a  humate,  may  be  radi- 
cally changed  by  long-continued  contact  with  the  organic  matters 
in  the  soil ;  and  experiments  made  by  Knop  have  shown,  in  fact, 
that  when  ammonia  is  kept  during  eeveral  summer  months  in 
closed  vessels  in  contact  with  pent  or  with  soils  rich  in  humus,  the 
ammonia  actually  disappears  either  wholly  or  in  good  part  And 
since,  in  these  experiments,  there  was  not  enough  air  in  the  vessels 
to  supply  as  much  oxygen  as  would  be  needed  for  changing  the  am- 
monia to  nitrates,  the  inference  is  that  the  ammonia  was  changed  to 
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some  kind  of  an  oiganic  sulietance  analogous  to  those  oidlnaiOy 
contained  in  humus. 

Liale  or  no  Jmrnonia  ui  WtU-mOer. 

It  ie  a  curious  fact,  that,  because  of  the  power  of  the  soil  to  ab- 
sorb and  fix  ammonia,  and  because  of  the  easy  conversion  of  ammo- 
nium compounds  to  nitrates,  hardly  a  trace  of  ammonia  can  be 
detected,  ordinarily,  in  the  soil  below  the  depths  reached  by  the 
ploughshare,  tt  is  not  ammonium  salts  that  are  found  in  the 
waters  of  country  wells  and  field  drains,  hut  the  nitrates  of  lioie  or 
soda  into  which  the  anuuonitim  salts  have  been  converted  by  oxi- 
dation through  ferment  action.  At  the  worst,  as  in  city  wells,  a 
nitrate  of  ammonia  will  be  found,  and  not  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
ammonium.  It  is  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  and  not  as  ammonium 
salts,  that  the  assimilable  nitrogen  of  soils  is  washed  out 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  compounds  first 
formed  by  the  combination  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  salts  with 
the  constituents  of  the  soil  are  totally  insoluble  in  water.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly,  by  experiment,  that  most 
of  the  ammonia  absorbed  by  a  given  small  sample  of  soil  may  be 
washed  out  again  by  water  if  the  water  be  applied  speedily.  Much 
water  is  required,  it  is  true,  and  the  washings  must  be  many  times 
repeated.  In  other  words,  the  compounds  of  ammonia  formed  at 
first  in  the  soil  are  not  absolutely  insoluble,  although  they  are  very 
difficultly  soluble.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the  beginning 
they  are  soluble  enough  to  be  fed  upon  by  plaute. 

But,  after  all,  this  washing  out  of  ammonia  from  a  eoU  is  posu- 
ble  only  as  a  laboratory  experimenL  It  could  hardly  be  done  is  a 
field,  for  by  experiments  made  in  fields  it  appears  that  the  propor- 
tion of  ammonia  removed  by  several  washings  is  small  as  compared 
with  that  retained  by  the  soil ;  and  that  the  power  of  soils  to  ab- 
sorb ammonia  from  solutions  of  its  salts  is  greater  than  the  power 
of  water  to  rediseolve  it.  Hence  the  farmer  ne«d  have  no  fear  that 
heavy  showers  of  rain  will  remove  much  ammonia  from  his  land,  not 
even  when  he  has  just  been  strewing  guano  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
With  nitiate  of  soda  the  case  is  different  Here  there  would  be 
risk  of  loss  if  the  rain  were  long  continued ;  and  no  matter  what 
form  of  nitrogenized  fertilizer  has  been  applied  to  the  land,  a  small 
proportion  of  it  will  be  found  leaching  away  all  the  while  in  the 
soil-water  or  the  drain-water,  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 
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Sot  ail  the  Nkrogen  in  Manure*  apptitd  u  rteovertd  in  the  Cn>pi 
groan. 

ExperimeDta  made  in  England  to  determine  how  much  of  tho 
nitn^n  that  is  applied  aa  manure  can  be  recovered  in  the  ctope 
indicated  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  triala,  no  mote  than  a 
thud  or  a  half  of  the  nitrogen  applied  to  the  laud  was  recovered  ia 
the  cTopR ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  part  of  the  waste  depended  upon 
the  inceassant  leaching  away  of  soluble  nitrates,  into  which  the 
ammonium  compounds  or  other  oitrogenized  fertilixeia  had  been 
converted  bj  fermentation  and  oxidation. 

Amount  of  Ammotiia  obtainable  from  Coal. 

Ah  has  been  said,  the  ammonium  compounds  procurable  in  com- 
merce have,  with  hardly  an  exception,  been  derived  from  coaL  But 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  coal  is  very  smalL  It  varies  from  a  mere 
trace  to  perhaps  a  little  more  than  two  per  cent  in  exceptional  casea. 
Probably  it  does  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
average,  and  even  of  this  small  proportion  only  about  a  third  paaaee 
off  in  the  form  of  ammonia  when  the  coal  is  distilled.  Nevertheless, 
the  manufacture  of  gas  is  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  very 
la^e  quantities  of  ammonia  are  obtained  in  it.  For  example,  con- 
siderably more  than  a  million  tons  of  coal  are  distilled  every  year 
for  gas  in  London ;  and  it  has  been  computed  that,  it'  the  ammonia 
due  to  one  third  of  the  nitrogen  in  this  amount  of  coal  were  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  ammonium,  as  much  as  10,000  tons  of  this 
nit  could  be  got  every  year  from  the  gas-works  of  that  sii^lo  city. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the  year  1683,  6,500,000  tons  of 
cool  were  distilled  in  England,  and  that  more  than  745,000  tons 
of  ammoniaoal  liquor  were  produced,  from  which  60,000  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  might  have  been  made.  Ttluch  coal  is  dis- 
tilled in  France  also,  and  in  Belgium,  and  special  care  seems  to  be 
taken  in  Belgium  to  save  the  ammonium  products.  In  Germany,  in 
1683,  l,fil6,000  tons  of  coal  were  distilled  at  gas-works,  and  some 
153,000  tons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  were  produced. 

Ammonium  salts,  prepared  from  gas  liquor,  are  necessarily  some- 
what costly,  because  of  the  labor  and  fuel  which  have  to  be 
expended  in  order  to  bring  the  contents  of  the  liquor  into  merchant- 
able shape.  Hence,  no  little  thought  has  been  given  at  one  time 
or  another  to  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  ammonia,  as  well 
as  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  ammonia  from  stmospherio 
nitrogen. 
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There  are  eeveral  sonrces  of  waste  of  afflmonia,  which  m^j  one 
day  be  checked.  Iii  countries  devoid  of  anthracite,  vast  quantities 
of  coal  are  distilled  simply  foi  the  sake  of  the  coke  which  is  left  as 
the  residual  product  of  the  distillation.  This  coke  is  used  for  gen- 
eiatiug  steam,  for  smelting  metals,  and  in  general  as  «n  ezcelleut 
kind  of  fuel.  But  until  comparatively  recently,  enormous  amountt 
of  ammonia  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste  from  the  coke  ovens,  to- 
gether with  the  other  products  of  the  distillation.  So  also,  vast 
quantities  of  ammonia  are  lost  in  the  refuse  of  cities.  A  noticeable 
quantity  of  ammonia  that  had  already  been  manuiactured  has  been 
lost  in  the  making  of  ammonia  alum  also. 

EfibrtB  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  diminish  the  waste 
&om  these  sources,  and  as  regards  the  coke  furnaces  these  efforts 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  succeeefuL  Small  amounts  of  ammo- 
mum  products  may,  perhaps,  still  be  made  also  from  the  refuse 
of  some  European  cities,  where  the  lack  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  prevents  the  use  of  waterdosets,  and  permits,  or  rather  com- 
pels, the  collection  of  human  excrements. 

The  soot  deposited  in  chimneys  leadiug  from  fires  where  bitumi- 
nous coal  or  wood  is  burned,  contaius  small  quantities  of  ammo- 
nium and  potassium  compounds  and  phosphates,  and  has  long  been 
esteemed  in  England  as  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  young  grain 
and  for  grass.  It  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  GO  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Beside  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  excite  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  it  is  said  to  destroy  slugs  and  worms,  and  to  be  obnoxions 
to  rabbits  and  other  vermin. 

Payen  and  Boussiugault  found  1}%  of  nitrogen  in  coal  soot  and 
1^%  in  wood  soot.  Breunlin  found  1.31%,  2.05%,  and  2.46%  of 
nitrogen  respectively  in  soot  from  wood  fires,  coal  fires,  and  fiies 
of  mixed  wood  and  coaL  He  found  also  23.80,  24.77,  and  24.75% 
of  ashes  in  the  soots.  These  ashes  contained  fine  clay,  ashes  that 
had  been  drawn  up  the  chimneys,  and  traces  of  gypsum.  Ho  found 
neither  phosphoric  acid  nor  alkalies  in  the  soot  from  the  wood  fire. 
But  Braconnot  in  his  day  reported  0.2%  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  i.i6% 
of  acetate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  and  1.50%  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  soft  soot  from  wood  fires.  Voelcker  found  3i%  of  ammonia, 
2j%  of  alkali  salts,  11%  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  2%  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  iu  a  sample  of  commercial  soot 

A  sample  of  Belgian  soot  gave  Petermann  2^%  of  nitrogen  in  the 
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form  of  ammoDium  salt*,  and  |  of  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add. 
Paves!  found  in  Italian  soots  1^  to  2%  of  nitrogen,  and  I  to  l^%  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  Both  these  observers  remark  on  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  pure  soot  that  has  not  been  mixed  with  earth  or  with 
coal  ashes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  by  means  of  reducing  ^ents,  ammonia 
conld  be  made  from  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  case  these  substanoea 
shonld  ever  become  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now.  Ammonia 
could  be  made  also  very  cheaply  from  oi^nic  matters  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, such  as  leather  scrap,  for  example,  by  distilliug  tbem  together 
with  a  mixture  of  caustic  lime  and  caustic  soda.  So  far  from  am- 
monia becoming  more  costly  in  the  future,  it  is  probable  that  it  may 
remtdn  at  its  present  price  for  many  years  to  come,  even  if  the  price 
is  not  dimini^ied. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

OTHEB  ABSIUILABLE    NITBOQEM    COMPOUNDS   BESIDE    AHHONIA. 
AND   NITRATES. 

The  qnestion  will  naturally  be  asked,  What  other  chemical  sub- 
stances beside  ammonium  salts  and  nitrates  are  capable  of  supplying 
nitrogen  to  plants  1  The  answer  is,  that  experimenters  have  been 
able  to  grow  plants  by  means  of  urea,  uric  acid,  leucin,  tyrosin, 
glycocoU,  hippuric  acid,  guanin,  creatin,  asparagin,  and  acetamid. 
Several  of  these  substances,  it  is  true,  at«  mete  chemical  rarities, 
but  othera  are  of  great  agricultural  importance  since  they  occur  in 
urine  and  in  the  dung  of  birds.  An  account  of  them  will  be  found 
in  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  page  293, 

It  has  been  urged  at  one  time  or  another,  that  perhaps  all  these 
complex  nitn^nized  substances  are  really  converted  into  ammonia 
or  nitrates  in  the  soil  before  the  plant  consumes  them ;  and  there 
may  be  something  of  truth  in  the  suggestion.  But  as  regards  urea 
at  least,  it  has  been  proved  that  this  substance  does  not  readily  de- 
compose in  the  soil  either  to  form  ammonia  oi  nitnit«e.  It  has 
been  found,  in  &ct,  unchanged  in  plante  that  have  been  fed  with  it. 
Uric  acid  also  is  a  substance  not  easily  decomposed.     It  ii  known, 
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monover,  that  nrine  may  be  kept  freBh  for  a  month  oi  mon  bj 
mixiBg  it  vith  olay.  The  cky  seema  to  absorb  and  lemove  the 
aabatancea  that  ordinarily  OHjcasion  the  fermentatLon  and  pobe&c- 
tion  of  urine,  and  the  destruction  of  the  urea  which  it  contaioa. 
Hence  the  suggestion  that  urea  may  sometimes  remain  undecom- 
posed  in  the  soil  for  an  appreciable  period. 

As  against  the  suppoeitioo  that  the  eubetsiices  now  in  qoestioD 
are  changed  to  ammonia  or  to  nitrates,  it  ia  to  be  lemembeied  that 
the  exporimontoia  who  have  most  carefully  examined  the  subject 
were  themselves  convinced  that  plants  can  he  nourished  directly  by 
several  of  these  oompoonds,  particularly  by  urea,  uric  add,  guaniu, 
and  cieatin. 

The  practical  significance  of  the  inquiry  is  very  great  New  light 
baa  been  thrown  upon  a  mass  of  &rm  expeiience  by  the  evidenoe 
thus  presented  that  urine  may  as  well  be  used  &a  a  manure  when 
fresh  aa  after  it  has  been  ferment«d,  and  that  the  uric  acid  in  guano 
acta  directly  as  plaut-food.  Formerly  it  was  thought  by  some  per- 
sons that  freeh  urine  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  fertilizer.  They 
maintained  that  the  nitrogen  in  urine  is  incompetent  to  feed  plants 
before  the  urea  has  fermeuted,  and  so  changed  to  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. It  ia  plain  enough  now,  however,  that  it  may  often  be  good 
practice  to  add  preservative  agents  and  germicides  to  urine,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  its  urea  intact.  It  is  an  old  custom  in  some  parts 
of  Switzerland  to  add  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  to  the  pits  or 
cisterns  in  which  dung  liquor  collects,  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
Sohattenmann  in  France  that  the  practice  has  considerable  merits 
This  custom  has  often  been  explained  as  if  the  sole  object  of  it  were 
to  change  the  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  the  non-volatile  sul- 
phate, but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  oopperaa  actually  preeervea 
the  urine,  and  enables  the  peasants  to  bring  a  good  deal  of  urea 
directly  to  their  fields. 

One  peculiarity  of  urea,  as  contrasted  with  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia into  which  it  changes  when  fermented,  needs  to  be  kept  in 
mind ;  viz.  that  area  is  not  absorbed  and  fixed  by  the  soil  as  the 
ammonium  compounds  arc,  and  that  it  soaks  into  the  land  in  all 
directions  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  plants  that  are  growing 
there.  For  aught  that  is  now  known  to  the  contrary,  it  ia  barely 
possible  that  in  times  of  prolonged  rain  some  urea  may  even  bs 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  go  to  waste  with  the  exceaa  of  the 
ground-water,  as  the  nitrates  do,  though  in  most  coaee  the  urea 
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would  doubtleaa  be  ohaoged  to  a  nitrate  before  paasiiig  off  in 
this  way. 

Peruvian  Gvawt. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  conaideiation  of  Tahona  Bubetaacea, 
capable  of  supplying  either  ammooia  or  nitrates,  which  are  used  aa 
manuiea.  If'iiBt  among  them  is  guano,  a  substance  which  has  exerted 
a  marked  influencn  upon  the  development  of  scientific  agriculture. 

True  goauo  is  a  Bubatanca  found  upon  certain  rainless  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Peru,  which  has  resulted  from  the  slow  decompositioD 
of  the  dung  and  other  refuse  of  sea-fowls.  As  first  imported  to 
Europe  and  this  country,  soma  years  since,  it  consisted  to  the  extent 
of  almost  one  half  its  weight  of  soluble  ammonium  salts,  viz.  urate, 
oxalate,  and  phosphate,  together  with  a  little  sulphate  and  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  compounds  of  ammonia  and  fatty  acids.  It  is 
to  tbeee  fatty  adds  rather  than  to  ammonia  that  the  peculiar  odor 
of  goano  is  to  be  attributed. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  Chincha  Idand  guano  ranged  from 
10  or  11%  in  the  lower  grades  to  16  or  17%  in  the  best  kinds,  say 
12  to  13%  in  guano  of  average  quality.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
weight  of  the  guano  was  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  some  10 
or  12%  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  beside  these  ingredients  theie  were 
small  quantities  of  potash  salts,  a  little  sand,  and  organic  mattera. 
All  this  (and  much  of  what  follows  also)  refers  to  guano  from  the 
Chinchos,  which  has  now  become  in  some  sort  historic  since  the 
snpply  has  been  practically  exhausted.  The  Peruvian  guano  which 
is  procurable  nowadays  comes  from  other  groups  of  islands,  and  is 
distinctly  inferior  to  that  which  was  formerly  exported. 
Compotition  of  Gvano. 

In  1885,  Wolff  gave  the  average  percentage  oonipoution  of  the 
guanos  then  procurable,  as  follows,  excluding  non-essential  matters. 

Onnuiic  and  irh^r. 

WHn.        Volstlle       KLtrogm.      ^^      PotMb.         Una. 

"Feraviu"    .    .    16.0         i£.0  7.0         It.O         8.8         12.6 

Gu>nap«     .     .     .     21.S  36.3  9.3  13.1  8.7  113 

BallestM     ...     22.9  <2.0  1S.2  13.1  2.S  10.5 

FabiUon  dB  Pica  .      8.2         4S.8  9.3         13.5         S.«         18.7 

PuQUdeLoboa    .     U.3  «a.8  8.8  18.4  7.3  12.S 

HuRUilliu   .     .     ,     10.0  10.9  B.0  IG.O  S.S  ll.S 
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As  tested  at  the  New  Haven  laboratory  in  recent  yean,  the  com- 
poaition  of  guano  aa  procurable  in  New  York,  may  be  aei  down  at 
nearly  8%  of  nitrogen,  12  to  15%  of  phoaphoric  acid,  and  2  or  3%  of 
potash.  But  theie  are  said  to  be  reaeooe  foi  believing  that  the 
nmterial  now  sold  aa  guano  sometimes  consists  of  real  guano  ad- 
mixed with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  possibly  with  other  materiala 
If  this  be  so,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  of  the  guauo  now  procnrable 
that  it  possesses  the  same  peculiarities  and  excellences  which  char- 
acterized the  guauo  of  thirty  years  since.  It  is  not  only  a  weaker, 
but  it  may  be  a  sophiaticated  niat«nal,  the  price  of  which  is  out  of 
proportion  liigher  than  that  of  the  guano  which  was  formerly  so 
much  esteemed. 

Nitrogen  u  the  nuitt  imfxyriaiU  Ctmtt^vnU  of  Gvano. 

It  is  to  the  nitrogenized  compounds  iu  guano  that  its  value  is  to 
be  chiefly  attributed.  Of  course  the  phosphate  of  lime  has  a  certain 
significaDce,  and  it  is  a  real  aignificance,  Were  it  not  for  this  ingre- 
dient, guano  could  never  have  been  used  ss  it  so  often  was,  as  a 
general  manure.  As  it  is,  gusno  contains  both  the  ingredients,  viz. 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  (not  to  mention  the  small  amount  of 
potash),  which  are  most  needed  by  good  soils.  Laud  of  &ir  quality, 
such  aa  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  may  be  perfectly  well 
manured  with  guauo  alone  year  after  year,  just  as  it  could  be  ma- 
nured with  farmyard  manure.  As  long  ago  as  when  guano  was  first 
imported  into  Europe,  it  was  noticed  that  it  served  an  admirable 
purpose  on  strong  clay  soils. 

But  it  is  important  to  avoid  a  pr^udioe,  at  one  time  not  uncom- 
mon, that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  guano.  If 
this  were  so,  the  cheap  phosphatic  guanos  of  Baker,  Jarvia,  and 
Howland  Islands,  from  which  almost  everything  but  phosphate 
of  lime  has  been  washed  out  by  rains,  would  be  better  than  the 
guano  of  Peru ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that,  after  yoars  of  practical 
experience,  the  phosphatic  guanos  are  uaed  only  for  making  super- 
phosphatea ;  they  are  nowadays  rarely,  if  ever,  applied  directly  to 
the  soil.  Phosphatic  guanos  may  be  bought  for  $1S  oi  (20  the  ton, 
while  Peruvian  guano  costs  J50  or  $60,  or  more. 

The  fact  that  guano  may  often  do  good  service  as  a  general  ma^ 
nure,  because  it  contains  both  nitrogen  and  phoaphoric  acid,  together 
with  a  little  potash,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  of 
Bousaingault.  He  observed  along  a  great  extent  of  the  coast  of 
Peru,  that  the  soil,  which  comists  of  quartzoae  sand  admixed  with 
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olaj  and  ia  perfectly  barrea  of  itself^  is  rendered  fertile,  and  made  to 
yield  abundant  crops,  by  the  application  of  guano,  and  irrigation. 
He  says  that  the  change  produced  there  by  such  manuring  is  imme- 
diate and  very  remarkable. 

Like  uitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  guano  is  a  manuN 
of  quick  action,  tending  to  develop  rapid  growth  of  the  leafy  parts 
of  plants.  Hence  it  ia  commonly  used  in  small  quantities,  and  aa 
3D  adjunct  to  barnyard  manure.  AU  that  has  been  said  of  the  good 
effects  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  upon  lands  that  liave  long  been 
tilled  will  apply  to  guano  with  equal  or  even  greater  force,  for  in 
guano  we  have  not  a  single  salt,  but  a  mixture  of  several  salts ;  it 
contains  phosphate  of  ammonia,  urate  of  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  beside  free  uric  acid  and  a  little  guaniu. 
Ouarto  on  Yming  Grain. 

One  merit  of  guano,  that  it  assures  a  good  start  to  the  aeedliag 
crop,  has  often  been  insisted  upon.  Not  only  ia  a  strong  and  vigo^ 
oua  young  plant  better  able  to  withstand  drought  and  l^  veatbet, 
bat  it  will,  as  a  rule,  sulfer  less  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  will 
the  sooner  be  able  to  gather  within  itself  a  store  of  food  fit  to  cany 
it  happily  forward  through  the  subsequent  st^^  of  develop- 
ment. Light  top-dressings  of  guano  have  often  been  foand  to  do 
much  good  upon  grain-fields  that  had  suffered  during  hard  winten. 
Ouono  may  be  used  also  in  this  way  to  bring  forward  any  patches 
of  grain  or  grass  which  are  more  backward  in  early  spring  than  the 
rest  of  the  field. 

Starting  with  laud  which  is  in  good  heart,  the  efficiency  of  guano 
as  compared  with  that  of  barnyard  manure  of  good  quality  ia  esti- 
mated by  Stoeckhardt  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  cnt.  of  guano  to 
6S  or  70  cwt,  of  the  barnyard  manure.  Manifestly,  the  difTerence 
in  the  time  and  labor  required  for  the  handling  of  these  two  qnan- 
tities  is  a  point  worth  considering. 

Formeriy  200  lb.  of  the  original  gnano  to  the  acre  was  an  ordi- 
nary dose.  400  lb.  were  thought  a  large  application  even  when 
no  other  mannie  was  used,  though  quantities  larger  than  this  were 
sometimes  applied.  If  more  than  500  lb.  to  the  acre  of  such  guano 
had  been  used,  the  vegetation  would  probably  have  been  too  coarse 
and  lojcnnant.  Orass  or  grain  thus  heavily  goanoed  would  have 
been  almost  sure  to  "  loc^."  The  late  Protesaor  Norton,  of  Yale, 
reconled  a  case  where  8  cwt.  of  the  best  guano  were  applied  to  an 
acre  of  tomipe ;  the  plants  all  grew  to  tops,  and  produced  no  bulbs, 
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and  even  the  Bueceediiig  crop  of  wheat  waa  ao  rank  that  the  gnin 
was  miMiable. 

The  guano  of  to-day  is  said  to  be  used  in  England  at  the  rate  of 
&om  3  to  6  cwt.  to  the  acre,  but  twice  these  quantities  are  said  to 
be  aometimes  used  hereabouts  by  market  gardeners.  In  general, 
the  best  way  of  using  guano  appears  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3 
cwt.  to  the  acre,  together  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  barn-yaid 
manure.  In  the  damp,  cold  dimste  of  Scotland,  guano  has  been 
found  to  do  good  service  upon  turnips,  and  on  strong  land  as  mach 
as  3  to  6  cwt.  of  it  are  often  used  there  upon  early  turnips  and 
upon  other  roots,  without  any  other  manure.  But  for  late  sown 
turnips  such  large  dressings  of  guano  ate  thought  to  be  too  stimu- 
lating ;  they  are  apt  to  make  the  crop  run  to  leaf)  so  that  for  this 
oase  superphosphate  is  preferred  to  guana  When  used  for  winter 
grain,  it  is  said  to  be  well  to  apply  one  hundied-weight  of  guano 
when  the  seed  is  sown,  and  two  hundred-weight  in  the  spring 
at  the  time  when  the  field  would  naturally  be  gone  oyer  with  a 
■moothing-barrow  to  break  the  crust. 

It  it  well  to  hirj/  Gvano. 

Several  experimenters  have  urged  that  guano  should  be  ploughed 
under,  or  harrowed  in  deeply,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after 
spreading  it,  and  the  need  of  so  doing  points  clearly  to  two  of  the 
modes  of  action  of  guano ;  viz.  that  it  helps  to  ferment  th«  humus  of 
the  soil,  and  that  the  urate  of  ammonia  in  it  is  peculiarly  useful  for 
feeding  plants.  But  if  this  urate  were  left  at  the  surface  of  the 
land,  it  would  quickly  change  to  carbonate,  and  some  of  this  car- 
bonate would  exhale.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  guano  were  but 
slightly  buried,  its  nitrogenous  constituents  might  speedily  be  con- 
rerted  to  nitrate,  and  this  change  is  not  desirable,  as  will  be  shown 
in  another  place. 

According  to  Helliiegel,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  impor- 
tance in  dry  years  that  guano  should  be  ploughed  under  in  order 
that  its  best  action  may  be  assured,  there  is  no  need  of  burying  it 
deeply  in  wet  years.  Indeed,  in  years  when  moisture  is  abundant, 
guano  may  do  better  service  when  it  has  merely  been  worked  into 
the  soil  than  if  deeply  buried.  Stoeckhardt's  experiments  npon 
the  burying  of  guano  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  figures 
relate  to  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the  sheaves  obtuned  ih>m  one 
square  rod  (Saxon).  The  guano  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1|  cwt 
to  the  Uorgeu  (=  0.631  acre). 
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mntor   Wlntm      ._ 

WllMlt        RjB.  *""■ 

Harmwed  in  with  the  seed 7i  6^  81 

Ploughed  in  to  depth  of  2  to  1  iache*    .    .    .    .  7i  6^  21 

FloDghed  in  to  de^h  of  4  to  6  inches    ....  11)  6{  22J 

Plotighed  in  to  depth  of  6  to  a  inches    .     .     .     .  18}  71  SS 
After  effect  noticed  in  &  aecond  year :  — 

Hamnved  in  iritll  aead llj  H  3 

Ploughed  in  to  depth  of  2  to  4  inches    .     .     .     .     in^        10  <{ 

Ploi^ed  in  to  depth  of  4  to  6  inches    ....     IS]        11  0 

Ploughed  in  to  depth  of  6  to  S  inches    .     .     .     .     U^        12  8} 

Heiden  tried  experimenta  with  barley  on  a  sandy  loam.    His 

tesulte  show  that  1  cwt.  of  ffiiano  ploughed  nnder  did  as  mnch  good 

as  1^  cwt.  applied  as  a  to[>-dreaaiDg.     His  results  are  given  in  tho 

table  below. 

OneiMaiiJIoiBn     ''"*  "  l!I^t,>.i 
{=  0,081  Axny     OnlD.      ^c(«a 

Ko  nunnra GOO  S47 

As » topnlTeising 1  cwt.  GIS  S7S 

Plooghed  in 1    "  069  980 

As  a  top-dieaaiDg 1}  "  fi70  976 

Ploaghed  in 1}  "  635         12G7 

Guano  faUi  on  Drg  Land. 
Of  Gouise,  the  suppodtiou  is  in  oU  cases  that  the  land  to  which 
guano  is  to  be  applied  is  adequately  supplied  with  water.  If  there 
is  a  lack  of  moisture,  the  components  of  the  guano  will  not  dis- 
flolre,  ferment  action  cannot  ocoui,  and  compantively  little  efTect 
will  be  prodaced  by  the  manure.  In  dry  seasona,  guano  is  apt  to 
disappoint  expectations,  and  in  this  country  there  is  a  certain  preju- 
dice against  it  on  that  account.  From  the  first,  European  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  guano  is  not  so  supremely  excellent  on  light 
soils  as  on  clays  and  on  good  moist  loams.  In  order  to  see  what 
guano  will  do  when  the  conditions  are  really  &vorable,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  results  which  are  obtained  with  it  every  day  by 
greenhonse  men  upon  their  potted  plants.  Every  one  who  has 
systematically  fertilized  plants  with  guano  admixed  with  water, 
i  e.  who  has  applied  it  &equently  by  anudl  portions,  in  presence  of 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  knows  what  an  admirable  fertilizer  it 
really  is.  In  field  culture,  the  most  decided  effect  of  guano  will  be 
seen  in  the  first  year,  if  the  season  be  at  all  fevoiable ;  but  after 
the  second  year,  its  effect  is  hardly  perceptible. 
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Care  neeeuary  in  applyixg  Gwmo. 

Befon  acatteriug  guana  upoD  the  land,  it  is  well  to  mix  it  with 
2  or  3  times  ita  bulk  of  earth,  some  say  with  5  or  10  times  its  bulk 
of  earth.  The  earth  should  be  freshly  dug,  so  that  it  may  be  some- 
what moist,  and  the  guaiio,  which  has  previously  beeu  reduced  to 
a  homogeneous  ixiwdei  by  sifting  sod  threshing  the  lumps  upon  & 
bam  floor,  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  earth  by  shovel- 
ling the  mass  over  and  over  repeatedly.  The  purpose  of  the  ad- 
mixture with  earth  is  not  only  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of 
the  fertilizer  upon  the  land,  and  to  check  the  volatilization  of  am- 
monia, but  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  guano's  injuring  any  of 
the  young  plants  or  seeds.  Guano  is  so  rich  in  antmoniacal  salts 
that  it  might  bum  and  destfoy  the  roots  of  young  plants,  if  much 
of  it  were  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  them,  especially  if 
the  ground  happened  to  be  dry. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  well  enough  to  strew  the  mixture  of 
guano  and  earth  two  or  three  days  before  planting,  and  to  plough  or 
hanow  it  in ;  or  the  land  may  be  rolled  when  the  guano  is  sown, 
Knd  the  seed  be  harrowed  in  afterwards  in  due  course.  It  is  well, 
also,  to  apply  guano  daring  or  just  before  rain.  In  the  case  of 
potatoes  to  be  planted  in  hills,  a  handful  of  a  mixture  of  guano  and 
much  earth  may  be  thrown  into  the  hill  at  the  moment  of  planting, 
or,  perhaps  better,  the  oidimtry  mixture  may  be  distributed  along 
the  Airrow  in  which  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

These  particulars  were  formerly  much  insisted  upon,  because  of 
the  corrosive  character  of  this  essentially  chemical  manare,  and  of 
the  prejudice  which,  singularly  enough,  existed  against  it. 
Guano  may  tpoil  in  Damp  Air. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  guano  suffers  but  little  loss  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  dry  and  away  from  the  air,  it  may  rapidly  depre- 
ciate by  keeping  in  damp  air.  Krocker  has  noticed  tliat  gunuo 
may  lose  from  ^  to  ^  of  its  ammonia  during  a  single  winter  when 
moist  air  is  allowed  to  have  access  to  it.  The  moistened  urate  of 
ammonia  changes  to  carbonate,  and  the  latter  exhales.  So  too  the 
admixing  of  guano  with  earth,  as  above  described,  may  hinder,  but 
does  not  wholly  prevent,  the  volatilization  of  the  ammonia.  The 
escape  of  the  latter  is  still  readily  perceptible  when  guano  is  mixed 
with  6,  10,  20,  or  50  parts  of  loam.  According  to  Ifesbit,  even 
1,000  parts  of  earth  do  not  whoUy  prevent  the  volatilization. 

These  experiences  are  analogous  to  the  results  obtained  by  Bmst- 
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lein  in  methodical  experiments  on  tlie  removal  of  ammonia  from 
■oils  by  means  of  currents  of  air  and  by  the  STaponitlon  of  water. 
Biustlein  found,  for  example,  that  much  of  the  ammonia  which  had 
boen  abaoibed  by  a  soil  from  ammonia-water  escaped  again  easily 
when  the  soil  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  especially  when  the  soil 
was  repeatedly  moiatened  and  allowed  to  dry.  He  found  also,  on 
paeaiug  a  current  of  mixed  ammonia  gas  and  air  through  a  consider- 
able amount  of  earth,  that  although  moat  of  the  ammonia  was  ab- 
oorbed  by  the  soil,  yet  on  passing  a  stream  of  pure  air  through  the 
Boil  thus  chai^^  with  ammonia  most  of  the  latter  left  the  soil  and 
poaaed  off  with  the  air. 

Guano  and  Common  Salt. 
When  guano  first  came  into  use  it  was  a  not  nncommoa  pACtioe 
to  mix  it  with  common  salt  before  applying  it  to  the  land,  and  ex- 
cellent results  were  often  obtained  by  so  doing.  For  example, 
Heiden  mixed  au  exoellent  guano  that  contained  14%  nitrogen  and 
13%  phosphoric  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of  salt,  and  manured 
therewith  a  sandy  loam  that  had  not  been  manured  for  six  yean, 
upon  which  he  grew  barley.     His  results  are  here  given ;  — 

Ctnp  on  ■  MOTBOil  Incnue  om 

{=S.«91ACR).  aolhnan 

Onln.     Btnw.  tm.        Onln.     Straw,  to. 


1101b.  gouo 660  980  160  IZi 

1101b.KDSDOMidll01b.Mat      .    .    763         1281  2S3  iU 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  salt  acted  to  fix  ammonia 
and  prevent  it  from  volatilinng.  But  it  is  now  known  that  this 
supposition  was  erroneous,  and  that  no  ammonia  is  fixed  by  the 
salt,  in  a  strictly  chemical  sense.  Probably,  the  salt  acts  as  an 
antiseptic  to  hinder  the  decomposition  of  urate  of  ammonia  in  the 
guano,  so  that  more  of  the  urate  is  available  as  such  for  crops  when 
salt  is  used. 

Oetiuitu  6vano  eould  be  bought  formerly. 
Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  manner  in  which  guano  was 
imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  here,  long  afforded  an  excellent 
guaranty  of  its  genninensaa.  In  several  of  the  Atlantic  cities  there 
were  responsible  agents  of  the  Peruvian  government  from  whom 
guano  could  be  pnrehased  in  full  confidence  that  the  fertiliser  re- 
ceived was  what  it  purported  to  be. 

For  many  years  Peruvian  guano  was  the  cheapest  source  of  active 
nitrogen  at  the  farmer's  command,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent 
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period  the  pric«  of  nitrogeii  in  guano  remtuned  practically  in  ac«ad 
with  its  price  aa  contained  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  evon  in  ni- 
trate of  soda.  For  example,  a  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  examined 
some  yean  since  by  Piof  Johnson  at  New  Haven  waa  found  to  con- 
tain 8}%  of  nitrogen  and  14%  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  price  of  this 
guano  was  $70  the  ton.  In  a  ton  of  the  material  there  were  1 75  lb. 
of  nitrogen  and  280  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid 
was  at  that  time  regarded  aa  worth  6  cents  a  pound.  Hence  then 
was  6X280=116.80  worth  of  this  cuustitueut  in  the  ton,  and  by 
subtracting  this  value  from  tTO,  the  price  of  the  ton  of  guauo,  there 
is  obtained  $53.20  as  the  price  of  the  175  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  the  ton. 
But  $53.20-7- 175  =  t0.30,  as  the  price  of  the  pound  of  nitrogen, 
and  this  was  precisely  the  rate  at  which  nitrogen  could  be  bought 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  the  time  the  analysia  in 
question  was  made. 

Then  waa  really,  however,  a  alight  advantage  in  fovor  of  the 
guano,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  forgoing  estimate  the 
2%  of  potash  that  was  contained  iu  the  gnano  has  been  neglected. 
The  40  lb.  of  potash  in  the  ton  at  4  J  cents  the  pound  would  be 
equal  to  $1.80,  and  if  this  sum  be  brought  into  the  account  we  will 
have  $70  — (16.8 +1.80)  =  $51.40,  aa  the  price  of  the  1751b.  of 
nitrogen.  But  $51.40-;- 175  =  29  cents,  aa  the  price  of  the  pound 
of  nitrogen. 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  guano  is  sold  at  cheap  rates,  as  comparad 
with  other  fertilisers.  Of  late  years  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  sold  at 
very  low  prices,  and  the  price  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  sympa- 
thised with  that  of  the  nitrate,  while  the  price  of  guano  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Chilian  government  at  comparatively  high  figuiea.  In 
the  spring  of  1865  guano  that  contained  7J%  of  nitrogen,  12%  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  2%  of  potash,  was  held  at  $65  the  ton  in  New 
York  by  the  ngent  of  the  Chilian  government,  although  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  coold  then 
be  bad  at  rather  Ic^m  than  18  cents  the  pound. 

In  Europe  it  has  been  customary  to  neglect  the  potsab  when  es- 
timating the  value  of  gnano,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  most  soils 
good  enough  to  bear  the  application  of  gnano  already  contun  con- 
siderable quantities  of  potash.  Besiidee,  a  good  deal  of  potash  Is 
supplied  to  the  land  in  the  barnyard  manure  that  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  guano.  Perhaps  the  fairest  way  of  con- 
sidering the  potash  is  as  something  "  thrown  in  "  and  "given  to 
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boot,"  which  ahall  lead  the  fannBT  sometiniea  to  give  the  piefenanoe 
to  guano  lather  than  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  iu  case  the  price  of 
nitrogen  were  the  same  in  both.  A  eomewhat  similar  remaik  will 
apply  to  the  2  or  3%  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  usually  present  la 
guano.  FoT  since  soluble  phosphoric  acid  may  be  eetimated  to 
be  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  it  is  not  fair  to  allow  only  six  centa  a  pound  for  the  whole  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  guano.  Whence  it  again  appears  in  re> 
apect  to  the  guano  above  mentioned,  that  at  $70  the  ton  it  was  a 
cheaper  source  of  nitrogen  than  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  6  cente  the 
pound,  or  than  nitrate  of  soda  at  4}  cents. 
Buny  of  PotUtrg. 
The  dung  of  fowls  b  a  manure  somewhat  aoalogons  to  guano, 
though  tax  less  valuable  than  guano  weight  for  weight.  To  begin 
with,  the  food  of  hens,  of  pigeons,  and  even  of  turkeys,  except  in 
gtssshoppeF  season,  is  of  vegetable  rather  than  of  animal  origin, 
while  the  sea-fowl  that  produced  the  guano  lived  upon  fish,  and 
consequently  voided  a  more  highly  nitrogenized  excrement,  and 
moreover  the  guano  has  become  highly  concentrated  by  the  peculiar 
processes  of  alow  decay  to  which  it  has  long  been  subjected.  But 
it  ia  none  the  leas  true,  that,  while  the  pound  of  guano  at  2^  cents 
ia  one  of  the  cheapest  manures  the  &nneT  can  buy,  it  does  not  be- 
come him  wholly  to  neglect  the  droppings  of  his  hen-roosts.  Analy- 
Bsa  show  that  the  following  percentages  of  substancea  are  contained 
in  the  fresh  dung  of 

FowU.  PIgmu.  Duok*.        Omm, 

Water G6.0D  6S.O0  G6.S0        77.10 

Oiganic  matter  .    .    .        SG.SO  31.0n  26.20       IS.M 

Klt^g.. (»-«'^"«  1»^"»!  1.00  0.H 

^  I   My  1.60  Bay  1.761 

Phospborieaeid.    .    .    1.50-2.00  1.60.-2.00  l.JO  0.6< 

Potash 0.80-0.90  1.00-1.2S  0.63  0.05 

Lima 2.00-2.SO  1.50-2.00  1.70  O.Sl 

.     .     .  0.75  0.B0  O.BB  0.20 


Boussiugault  found  iu  a  specimen  of  dry  pigeon  dung  8^%  of 
nitrogen.  It  contained  9^%  of  water  also  (see  below).  A  Belgian 
farmer  has  computed  that  a  pigeon  yields  about  6  lb.  avoirdupois 
of  dung  in  a  year,  a  hen  about  12  lb.,  a  turkey  or  a  goose  about 
25  lb.  each,  and  a  duck  18  lb. 

Allowing  18  cents  for  the  pound  of  nitrogen  in  this  form,  6  cants 
for  the  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  cente  for  the  pound  of  potash. 
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100  lb.  of  ben  manara  will  be  worth  some  30  or  40  cents.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  as  will  be  shown  more  particularly  under  the  head 
of  Coropoata,  that  the  dung  of  fowla  ia  really  worth  more  to  the 
tanner  than  these  figures  would  indicate;  for  when  used  as  a  hr- 
ment,  there  ia  no  telling  how  many  pounds  of  inert  peat  a  single 
pound  of  ben  manure  may  convert  into  an  active  fertilizer.  Since 
ben  dung  ia  apt  to  be  sticky  when  fresh,  and  lumpy  when  diy,  it  is 
not  particularly  well  fitted  to  be  uaed  aa  a  concentrated  fertilizer, 
and  it  may  consequently  well  be  rel^ated  to  the  compc»t  heap,  as 
a  general  rule.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  much  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  dung  of  birds  ia  in  the  form  of  uric  acid,  —  a  sub- 
stance directly  assimilable  by  plants,  and  easily  converted  into 
oxalate  of  ammonia  by  putrefaction. 

Pigeon.  Dung  formerly  Important. 

Pigeon  dung,  and  the  dung  of  other  domestic  birds,  played  an 
important  part  in  Eoman  husbandry,'  and  in  that  of  several  lilastem 
nations,  notably  Persia  and  I^pt.  Until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  was  much  thought  of  by  European  agiiculturists  aiaa. 
Previoufl  to  the  French  Revolution,  great  dove-cotes  were  attached 
to  the  establishments  of  all  large  land-owners.  It  may  be  said  of 
it  emphatically,  that  it  ia  a  manure  of  hiatoric  importance.  Since 
the  discovery  of  guano  and  the  diffiiaion  of  correct  information 
concerning  the  use  of  nitrates  and  of  ammonium  salts,  the  dung  of 
land  birds  is  no  longer  of  much  economic  importance,  but  the  old 
use  of  it  may  still  serve  to  teach  a  valuable  lesson  aa  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  active  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  while  it  illustmtes  the  con- 
spicuous merit  of  uric  acid  almost  as  well  as  guano  does,  although 
as  was  said,  the  dung  of  fowla  and  pigeons  really  difTem  very  con- 
siderably from  guano  in  that  it  baa  never  been  concentrated,  and  so 
to  say  purified,  by  the  slow  processes  of  fermentation  to  which  the 
guano  beds  have  been  subjected.  Pigeon  dung  continues  to  be  used 
in  Egypt  and  Persia  to  the  present  day,  as  travellera  tell  us. 

The  dui^  of  poultry  is  liable  to  suffer  much  injury  from  fermen- 
tation and  from  becoming  flyblown  (see  Bussey  Bulletin,  I.  24). 
Pigeon-dnng,  in  particular,  often  consists  largely  of  inert  matters, 
such  as  the  husks  of  oats.  I  have  noticed  samples  of  pigeon  dung 
that  must  have  been  wellnigh  valueless  because  they  were  composed 
almost  wholly  of  broken  cherry-stones  {Bussey  Bulletin,  II.  324). 

'  Sea,  for  example,  tho  references  given  by  Heiden  in  hU  "  Diiagerlelirt,' 
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A  quantity  of  pigeon  dung,  imported  into  England  &oin  Egypt 
some  yean  ago,  contained  6|%  of  water,  60%  of  organic  matter, 
21^%  of  sand,  Z^%  of  nitrogen  in  organic  comliinatioD,  1^%  of  am- 
monia, 8%  of  phoephatea  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  ^%  of  alkali 
salts.  Wein  found  in  pigeon  dung  taken  from  a  churcb  steeple  11% 
of  water  and  89%  of  dry  matter.  The  dry  matter  contained  56S  of 
organic  and  volatile  matters,  and  33%  of  ashes,  2^%  of  nitrogen, 
2%  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5J%  of  potash. 
Dung  of  Bats. 

In  many  hot  conntries  the  dung  of  bats  collects  in  caves  in  such 
considerable  quantities,  often  to  a  depth  of  many  feet,  that  atten- 
tion has  repeatedly  been  called  to  it  as  a  source  of  fertilizing  mat- 
ters. This  bat  guano  varies  widely,  both  as  to  appearance  and 
chemical  composition,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  contami- 
nated with  dirt  and  has  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  oxidation  and 
chemical  action.  Voelckei  and  other  analysts  have  found  that  it 
may  contain  of  moisture,  7  to  64% ;  organic  matter  and  ammonium 
salts,  6  to  6S%;  phosphoric  add,  1^  to  25%;  nitrogen,  ^  to  9%.  It 
often  contains  nitrates,  even  as  many  as  would  represent  2  or  3%  of 
nitric  acid  (N,Oj). 

Owmo  gave  a  great  Impulse  to  Agricultvre. 

There  are  several  points  of  general  interest  with  regard  to  guano 
that  bear  so  closely  upon  the  laws  of  political  economy  and  of  social 
progress  that  they  deserve  to  be  taken  to  heart.  From  what  has 
been  said  of  the  price  of  guano  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
manures,  something  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  enormous  lo&neDce 
which  this  price  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  in  regulating  the  price 
of  all  kinds  of  fertilizers.  But  this  point  is  a  triile  in  comparison 
with  other  considerations.  For  the  bringing  of  guano  into  the 
markets  of  the  world,  even  more  than  the  introduction  of  crushed 
bones,  gave  a  very  powerful  impetus  to  the  progress  of  inteUigent 
agriculture. 

Before  the  introduction  of  these  concentrated  mannres,  the 
former  had  little  or  no  freedom  of  action.  He  was  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  barnyard  for  supplies  of  plant-food,  and  in  all 
old  countries  at  least  he  was  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a  more  or 
less  complicated  course  of  rotation  of  his  crops.  If  he  had  money 
enough,  he  could  indeed  buy  food  for  cattle,  and  so  increase  hia 
stock  of  manure ;  and  he  could  also  employ  ameliorating  agents, 
■ach  as  lime  and  marl  and  gypsum,  or  ha  could  buy  a  little  ashes 
VOL.  I.  — a* 
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oi  eoot  on  occaaioD.  But  oU  these  things  ware  bulky,  and  difficult 
of  tmuportatioQ.  Much  labor  had  to  be  expended  in  handling 
them.  It  was  wellnigb  impossible  for  the  European  farmer  to  act 
upon  the  tnaxim  of  the  nimble  penny  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
modem  ciTilization,  or  to  carry  ou  his  estate  as  if  it  were  a  mann- 
factory.  In  case  ha  had  forecast  a.  market,  as  a  merchant  would, 
the  &rmer  was  wellnigb  powerless  either  to  grow  or  to  force  a 
special  crop  to  meet  this  market  If,  for  example,  he  saw  evidence 
that  barley  would  be  in  demand  next  year,  he  could  not  profit  by 
this  knowledge,  nor  by  any  special  sagacity  of  this  kind,  unless, 
indeed,  he  should  leave  Lis  legitimate  business  and  become  a  trader, 
that  is  to  say,  a  apeoulator  in  the  produce  of  his  neighbors. 

By  means  of  guano  and  tile  drains  this  state  of  things  was  oom- 
pletely  changed,  and  the  so-called  high  farming  became  possihle  in 
Europe.  There  was  developed  an  enlightened  system  of  agiicnl- 
tura,  which  prospered  during  many  years  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,— a  system  of  agriculture,  namely,  which  wss  governed 
by  business  nilee  and  habits  of  thought,  and  which  depended  on 
capital  as  well  aa  upon  labor.  Very  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
guano  into  those  oountriea  it  was  fi>nnd,  aa  Stoeckhaidt  haa  formu- 
lated the  matter,  — 

I.  That  by  means  of  this  manure  the  most  fruitful  fields  might 
be  excited  to  yield  still  larger  crops ; 

II.  That  the  regular  courses  of  rotation  might  be  broken  in  upon 
without  harm  on  an  emergency,  and  that  consequently  a  much 
laiger  propartion  of  land  could  be  given  over  to  the  growth  of  any 
crop,  for  which  a  special  demand  was  anticipated,  than  was  possible 
befbn; 

III.  That  any  field  which  might  happen  to  &U  behindhand,  as 
r^ards  its  fertility,  could  quickly  be  brought  up  to  its  normal  eoor 
dition;  and 

IV.  That  growing  crops,  or  patches  of  crops,  that  bad  sufiered 
ftom  drought  or  from  cold  ixinld  often  be  saved  by  a  timely  appli- 
cation of  it ; 

Y.  That  new  fields  could  soon  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  J  and 

TI.  That  the  number  of  cattle  kept  upon  a  fiirm  conld  either  be 
diminished,  in  case  the  conditions  wero  fevorabla  for  such  diminu- 
tion, or  largely  increased,  by  virtue  of  the  increased  yield  of  forage 
due  to  the  use  of  guano.    Of  course,  whero  the  stock  of  cattle  was 
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&1U  incieafied,  the  yield  of  stable  manure  was  increased  in  a  like 
proportion. 

But  when  the  fiirmeTs  bad  learned  that  through  the  osa  of  gnano 
all  theae  thiogs  were  possible,  it  woa  but  natuial  that  they  shoold 
be  ready  and  eager  to  welcome  other  concentrated  manurea.  Hence 
the  easy  introduction  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of 
the  superphosphates,  and  more  recently  of  fish  scrap,  flesh  refuse^ 
and  potash  salts.  So  too  with  legard  to  the  desire  for  knowledge 
as  to  the  action  and  the  management  of  the  concentrated  manorea. 

Pemitan  guano  is  no  longer  the  only  artificial  manure  (so  caUed), 
OOT  the  most  important ;  but  it  b  none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  human  activity  and  intelligence  by  the  intro- 
duction of  guano  into  commerce  has  not  been  confined  to  the  farm 
alone.  This  influence  is  felt  to-day  wherever  agriculture  is  taught. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  schools  and  coU^es,  as  well  as  in  the  books 
and  newspapers  that  relate  to  husbandry.  Singularly  enough,  the 
influence  of  guano  is  felt  also  in  the  couduct  of  those  municipal 
and  domestic  afiain  which  bear  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of 
large  populations.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that,  weie  it  not  for  Peruvian 
guano  and  the  lessons  it  has  taught,  the  whole  modem  system  of 
cleansing  cities  by  means  of  water-closets  and  quick-Sowing  aeweia 
could  never  have  become  so  general  as  it  now  is. 

Under  the  head  of  Sewage,  it  will  be  seen  how  it  is  that  chet^ 
gnano,  and  the  other  concentrated  manures  which  have  succeeded 
it,  have  in  some  sense  compelled  the  cities  to  wash  their  filth  into 
the  sea.  That  is  to  say,  the  commercial  fertilizers  have  as  good  as 
destroyed  the  old  agricultural  demand  for  tha  comparatively  costly 
and  less  efficient  night-soil. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  feeling  which  was  excited  by  the 
use  of  guano  in  Europe  soon  after  its  introduction  to  that  conntty, 
may  be  cited  the  ailment  oflered  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  at  a 
debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law,  held  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1846.  According  to  Lord  Gteorge,  2  cwt,  of 
Peruvian  guano  applied  to  an  acre  of  wheat  land  give  an  average 
increase  of  rather  more  than  9  bushels  of  the  gmin,  at  which  rate 
a  hundred  thousand  tons,  or  two  million  cwt.  of  this  fertilizer, 
would  add  more  than  nine  million  bushels  to  the  crop,  or  bread 
enough  for  the  support  of  a  million  of  people  for  a  year.  Or,  for 
the  soke  of  being  perfectly  sure^  he  would  allow  3  cwt.  of  guano  to 
the  acre  as  necessary  to  produce  the  extra  9  bushels  of  wheat. 
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In  like  manner,  as  leguds  turnips,  experience,  he  ugoed,  had 
shown  that  2  cwt  of  goano  will  odd  10  tons  per  acre  to  the  cropL 
Or,  if  we  uy  3  cwt  guano,  then  2,000,000  cwb  of  the  Eertilizer 
would  add  6,666,660  tons  to  the  natural  unmanured  product  of 
the  English  turnip-fiBlds.  But  a  ton  of  Swedish  turnips,  he  main- 
tained, will  last  20  sheep  3  weeks,  and  each  sheep  shoold  gain  half 
a  pound  of  meat  a  week,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  in  three  weeks,  so 
that  the  20  eheep  would  make  30  lb.  of  mutton ;  and  by  multi- 
ptying  this  factor  into  the  sum  total,  he  naturally  suggests  an  enof 
mous  amount  of  meat. 

The  foregoing  figures,  ss  regards  wheat,  differ  ao  little  from  those 

proposed  by  Mr.  Lawea  (5  lb.  ffH,  for  1  bushel  of  wheat),  that  it 

seems  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  two  computations  may  be 

merely  a  modification  of,  or  perhaps  a  refinement  upon,  the  other. 

Rectified  Gnano. 

In  recent  years  a  very  considerable  part  of  all  the  guano  that  is 
sold  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  before  reaching  the  con- 
sumer. The  idea  originated  on  treating  some  cargoes  of  guano  that 
bad  been  damaged  by  long-continued  contact  with  sea-water,  with 
the  view  of  selling  the  product  as  superphosphate  of  lime.  But  the 
fertiliser  thus  prepared  gave  such  excellent  results  in  the  fields,  that 
much  first-class  guano  has  ever  since  been  similarly  treated  with  the 
acid.  Moreover,  the  importers  appear  to  be  glad  of  the  opportunity, 
which  this  process  of  manufacture  affords,  of  mixing  cargoes  of  high- 
grade  guano  with  those  of  low  grade.  They  are  thus  enabled  to 
sell  always  a  product  of  one  and  the  same  standard  character  and 
composition.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  appear  to  add  more  or  less 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  increase  the  percentage  of  nitrogen.  In  this 
country,  guano  which  has  been  thus  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
known  as  "rectified  guano,"  It  is  usually  guaranteed  to  contain 
10%  of  ammonia  (NH,),  say  160  lb.  N  to  the  ton ;  10%  of  soluble 
phoBphoric  add,  say  200  lb.  P,Oj  to  the  ton ;  2%  of  potash,  say 
iO  lb.  K,0  to  the  ton.  At  20,  10,  and  4J  cents  respectively,  tbeae 
constituents  would  be  worth  (32,  (20,  and  |1.80 ;  or,  all  together, 
nearly  (54  for  the  ton. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

NITBOOENIZED   AKIHAL   AND  TEOFTABLE  BEFU8E. 

Fisk  Scrap. 

Of  late  years  ynry  conaideiable  quantities  of  valuable  nitrogenized 
manara  have  been  procurable  id  commerce  under  the  name  of  fish 
guauo,  or  fish  scrap,  or  fish  waste. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  fish  guano,  y'a.  the  Norwegian, 
which  is  supplied  to  the  European  markets,  and  the  American, 
which  is  made  and  used  in  this  country.  The  Norwegian  article  is 
to  alt  intents  and  purposes  dried  fish,  desiccated  codfish  so  to  speak, 
only  that  it  contains  more  bone  than  ordinary  dried  fish,  since  it  is 
prepared  in  some  part  from  the  heads  and  bones  that  accumulate  as 
refuse  in  the  places  where  fish  are  cured. 

The  American  fish  guano,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  product  obtained 
incidentally  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  a  coarao  sort  of  herring, 
called  the  menhaden,  or  pogy  (Alosa  menhaden).  In  order  to  get 
their  oil,  the  pogies  are  boiled  in  water  to  a  sort  of  porridge  or  thick 
Boup,  which  is  pressed  in  a  mill,  just  as  ground  apples  are  pressed 
in  the  mannfocture  of  cider.  The  oil  that  was  contained  in  the 
flesh  of  the  fish  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  expressed  liqnid, 
while  the  half-diy  pomace,  or  residue  left  in  the  mill,  is  the  fish 
scrap,  —  "pogy  chum"  the  fishermen  call  it.  Sometimes  this  pro- 
duct is  pressed  into  barrels  at  once  for  transportation,  thoi^h  more 
commonly  perhaps  it  is  left  in  loose  heaps  to  heat  and  to  dry  out  to 
a  certain  extent.  Occasionally  the  pomace  or  chum  is  spread  out 
upon  platforms  to  dry  pretty  thoroughly,  and  is  afterwards  ground 
in  a  mUl.  Sometimes  fish  scrap  is  dried  artificially,  and  ground  ; 
the  product  being  sold  as  "fish  guano." 

In  accordance  with  these  different  modes  of  treatment,  the  amount 
of  water  contained  in  the  products  varies  widely.  Sometimes  there 
is  no  more  than  8  or  9  or  10  or  12%  of  water,  while  some  samples 
of  the  scrap  contain  from  18  to  22%.  Occasionally  30  or  40,  or 
even  50%  of  water,  is  met  with  in  fresh  scrap. 

These  materials  have  hitherto  been  used  for  the  most  part  by 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers  for  mixing  with  superphosphates,  and 
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the  value  of  the  scnp  is  comraonly  estinuited  solely  sccoiding  to  the 
amount  of  nitn^en  contained  in  it,  which  usually  ranges  &om  6  to 
&%.     But  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  ia  nearly  oa  high,  viz. 
6or7X 
An  analysis,  by  Arenilt,  of  Norwegian  fish-acrap  gave  of 

UdatQN IT 

Nitrogen lOi 

Phocphoric  acid 4 

Organic  m»tt«r 78 

Ashes 11 

Other  samples  hare  shown  more  phosphoric  acid  (13  to  15%),  and 
less  nitrogen  (8}  to  9%).  Some  of  Uiem  weie  of  scrap  that  had  been 
steamed  to  remove  the  oil 

Fith  Scrap  a  very  Cheap  Manure. 
American  fish  scrap,  such  as  that  above  described,  is  an  extremely 
cheap  manure.  It  can  usually  be  bought  at  wholesale  fbr  $12  or 
(15  the  ton,  and  seldom  or  never  costs  more  than  $16.  At  these 
rates  ita  fertilizing  conatitnenta  come  at  very  low  prices,  the  nitrogen 
in  particular  costing  less  per  pound  than  bo  good  an  article  can  usu- 
ally be  bonght  for  in  ita  other  forma.  The  reason  why  this  is  aH 
appears  to  depend  on  the  rather  unpleasant  odor  of  the  Gsh  scnp, 
which  creates  a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minda  of  common  camera, 
and  BO  hinders  the  transportation  of  amall  parcels  of  the  matmial. 
In  case  the  scrap  costa  $15  the  ton,  and  that  a  ton  contains  120  lb. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  the  value  of  this  constituent  will  be  $6,  if  we 
allow  5  cents  for  each  pound  of  it ;  so  that,  even  if  there  be  no  more 
than  120  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  the  ton,  this  constituent  will  be  worth 
($19 — $6^$9.  That  is  to  aay,  the  pound  of  nitrogen  will  come 
at  13  cents.  It  would  probably  be  fairer,  however,  to  call  each 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  worth  6  cents,  and  to  argue  that  the  ma- 
terial contuned  7%  of  nitregen  instead  of  6%,  as  in  the  foregoing 
calculation. 

/VtA  Scrap  tkoiUd  be  vied  as  guek. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  farmers  should  buy  this  cheap  ma- 
terial directly  from  the  fishermen,  and  uae  it  as  such,  L  e.  under  its 
own  name,  instead  of  paying  a  comparatively  high  price  for  it,  as  is 
now  often  done  after  it  has  been  admixed  with  superphosphates.  I 
have  myself  found  fish  scrap  to  serve  extremely  well,  a^  a  substitute 
for  barnyard  mannre,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  wood  ashes  or 
other  potassic  fertilizers. 
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Worth  of  Che  NUmgen  in  Fith  Scrap. 

It  is  to  be  obBerved,  liowever,  that  the  nitrogen  id  fish  scrap, 
ihoagh  often  held  by  dealers  to  be  worth  IS  or  20  cents  the  pound, 
or  as  much  as  the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  is  really  much  leas  val- 
uable for  the  &rmer,  at  least  here  in  the  Northern  States.  In  ont 
climate,  the  chief  part  of  the  fish  scrap  does  not  act  so  quickly  as 
the  nitrates ;  more  of  less  time  ia  required  in  order  that  it  may 
fbrment,  and  that  its  nitrogen  may  thus  be  con  verted  into  ammoninm 
salts  or  nitrates,  or  some  other  product  assimilable  by  plants. 

There  is  nsoally  a  small  proportion  of  amtnonia  in  the  scrap,  it  ia 
true,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  thongh  not 
mach.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  all  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  scrap  ever  becomes  available  for  plants  in  any  climate. 
Herein  is  a  great  diSerence  between  tnie  chemical  compounds,  like 
ammonium  sulphate  or  like  nitrate  nf  soda,  —  each  particle  of  the 
nitrogen  of  which  is  excellent,  and  as  good  as  any  other  particle,  — 
and  organized  substances,  such  as  fish,  or  flesh,  or  vegetable  matters, 
some  of  the  nitrogen  in  which  may  indeed  easily  become  available 
for  feeding  plants,  while  other  portions  are  always  liable  to  remain 
(jptaliy  nufit  for  this  purpose. 

Becent  experiments  by  S.  W.  Johnson  have  shown  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  freshly  cooked  menhaden  is  in  on  easily 
soluble  and  decomposable  condition  than  of  that  contained  in  the 
dried  and  ground  product  sold  as  "  fish  gtiano."  Indeed,  ordinary 
menhaden  scrap,  as  obtained  A;om  the  fishermen,  is  better  in  this 
respect  than  the  more  thoroughly  dried  product.  The  process  of 
drying  appears  in  some  way  to  impair  the  solubility  of  the  uitrogea 
in  the  scrap. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  American  fish-scrap  a  more  considerable 
part  of  the  value  may  be  credited  to  phosphoric  acid  than  is  the  case 
with  the  Norwegian  product.  Thanks,  moreover,  to  its  mechanical 
condition,  and  to  the  &ct  that  it  has  been  conked,  it  appears  to  be 
a  manure  of  rather  quicker  action  than  the  Norwegian  scrap. 

As  with  the  meal  of  steamed  bones,  so  with  fish  ;  it  is  a  reasoD- 
able  inference  that  their  flesh  may  act  more  quickly  as  a  mauure 
after  having  been  cooked.  This  fact  appears  to  have  been  enforced 
by  some  field  experiments  mode  by  Heueer,  who  applied  steamed 
and  plain  Norwegian  fish  scrap  to  a  strong,  well-drained,  but  raw 
and  crude  loam,  from  which  the  sur&ce  soil  had  recently  been  re- 
moved.   The  crop  was  barley,  and  it  grew  much  more  luxuriantly 
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where  the  ateamed  scrap  had  been  applied.  Heiuer  ngaes  that  the 
advantage  lay  in  the  easier  decomposition  of  the  eteamed  prodact, 
and  not  in  any  euperioritj  aa  r^onls  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  ot 
pbcwphoTic  acid  coiitaiued  in  it  There  were  harvested  from  the 
hectare  the  following  crops,  in  kiloe :  — 

Onln.  Stn*. 

NonMnure(meuiof  twoploU) 709  3,799 

Plain  fiah  guano 1,S37  4,367 

Steamed  fi&h  guano 1,701  S,032 

The  difference  in  compoaition  between  the  Norwegian  fish  guano 
and  American  pogy  scrap  is  readily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
facte  that  the  two  products  ore  derived  from  difrei«nt  kinds  of  fishes, 
and  that  in  the  American  method  of  manufacture  the  fish  are  boiled 
and  pressed.  Much  nitrogen  is  of  course  lost  in  the  wateiy  liquor 
or  soup  which  is  pressed  out  with  the  oil.  The  menhaden  is  a  very 
bony  fish  withal,  whence  the  high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  American  product. 

Norwe'jmn,  Scrap  ii  how  made  in  (hu  Country. 

Fish  manure  similar  to  the  ^'orwegian  article  is  even  now  manu- 
factured to  some  exteut  here  in  New  England,  and  the  amount 
could  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased  if  there  were  any  quick  de^ 
mand  for  the  finished  material  Thousands  of  tuna  of  worthless  fish 
are  captured  every  year  at  the  fishing  stations,  that  is  to  say,  fish 
like  whiting,  skates  and  sculpins,  dog-fish  and  other  sharks,  which 
have  no  merchantable  value,  to  say  nothing  of  good  fish  that  become 
tainted  iu  hot  weather,  or  of  the  waste  portions  ~^  beads,  fins,  en- 
trails, and  hones  —  of  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  and  the  like.  It  is 
neither  a  difficult  nor  a  costly  matter  to  dry  and  grind  these  waste 
fish  whenever  the  farmers  care  enough  for  the  product  to  make  it 
worth  any  one's  while  to  prepare  it. 

More  than  this,  very  large  quantities  of  the  worthless  fish  might 
readily  be  cauglit  on  purpose,  if  there  were  any  sufficient  demand 
for  fish  scrap  to  make  thorn  worth  the  catching.  Those  now  caught 
are  oau^'ht  against  the  fisherman's  wishes,  —  in  spite  of  him,  in 
fact.  There  is  a  never-failing  supply  of  fish  in  the  sea,  where  there 
is  an  almost  infinite  amount  of  room,  and  where  man  has  small 
power  to  annihilate,  or  even  to  thin  out,  the  migratory  fishes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  future,  when  the  increase  of 
population  shall  enforce  -a  more  intelligent  agriculture,  the  drying 
of  fish  scrap  will  become  a  highly  important  branch  of  industry. 
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It  beftis  ereo  now  very  cnrioosly  npoD  the  question  of  utilizing  the 
sewage  of  cities.  The  leproctch  baa  often  been  nittde,  that  the 
modem  ayateni  of  removing  filth  from  cities  by  means  of  water- 
closeta  and  sewera  flowing  to  the  ocean  is  wasteful,  unphilosophical, 
and  wrong.  But  it  appears  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  such 
censure  is  hasty  and  ill-considered.  So  long  as  a  clean,  innocuous, 
and  concentrated  manare  can  be  got  from  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of 
fish  eciap,  at  lesa  cost  of  money,  comfort,  labor,  health,  and  life 
even  than  would  have  to  be  expended  in  transporting  the  city 
filth  to  the  fiirm,  oi  in  converting  it  iuto  transportable  form,  it 
would  be  mere  folly  for  the  farmers  to  waste  their  energies  upon 
the  sewage. 

In  speakipg  thus  of  "  health  and  life,"  reference  is  had,  of  course, 
to  diseases  traceable  to  stagnant  sewage,  and  to  the  various  ills  which 
may  arise  from  the  storing  of  excremental  matter  about  honssB,  or 
^m  using  it  upon  fields. 

It  is  evident  that,  so  loi^  as  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  can  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  in  the  shape  of  fish  scrap  than  they  can  be 
got  Srom  the  filth  of  cities,  the  question  of  removing  this  filth 
does  not  even  come  within  the  domain  of  agricultuntl  inquiry.  It 
remains  a  civic  and  a  sanitary  question  merely,  and  has  little  or  no 
interest  for  the  farmer. 

There  are  localities,  no  doubt,  aa  is  the  case  with  many  inland 
dties,  where  the  sewage  must  eventually  be  carried  to  the  land  in 
some  way,  simply  because  there  is  no  other  outlet  for  it ;  but  the 
question  is  an  open  one,  whether  even  here  it  may  not  be  cheaper 
and  better  simply  to  filter,  aerate,  and  methodically  disinfect  the  foul 
water  than  to  attempt  to  apply  it  for  the  growing  of  crops. 

To  illustrate  how  entirely  the  possibility  of  tising  any  manure 
must  depend  upon  the  cost  of  getting  it,  it  might  be  suggested  that, 
beside  the  method  just  now  alluded  to,  of  drying  fresh  tish  caught 
npon  the  spot,  some  system  of  salting  those  caught  at  a  distance 
Iiom  the  fishing  towns  could  readily  be  devised,  so  that  the  factories 
of  fish  guano  should  be  supplied  from  a  wider  area.  And  to  this 
end  cheap  chloride  of  potassium  from  Staasfurt  could  perhaps  be 
nsed  to  replace  common  salt,  so  that  potash  as  well  as  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  would  be  contained  in  the  fish  guano,  which  would 
thus  become  a  lesa  special  manare  than  it  now  is.  ludeed,  fish 
scrap  thus  salted  could  be  classed  aa  a  complete  mannro.  But  it  is 
evii^t  that  the  question  whether  any  each  plan  could  ever  be  put 
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in  practice  miut  depend  upon  considerations  as  to  whethsr  tbe 
product  ao  obtained  would  be  worth  to  the  farmeis  as  much  as  .the 
cost  of  bringing  it  to  them.  Tbe  answer  seems  plain,  that  fish  thus 
salted  uannot  be  used  as  manure,  because  the  cost  of  getting  them 
would  be  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  cost  of  getting  ordinary  edible 
tslt-fish. 

Of  late  yean,  the  saving  of  fish  waste  for  agricultural  purposes 
tends  slowly  to  increase.  There  is  a  cunstant  demand  for  it  on  the 
part  of  the  manu&cturers  of  the  so-called  anuuoniatod  anperphoe- 
phates  and  of  formula  fertilizers,  i.  e.  mixtures  compounded  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  composition  or  supposed  needs  of  any  giveo  crop. 
Factories  of  fish  guano,  on  the  Norwegian  plan,  were  established 
loug  ago  by  Frenchmen  on  their  islands  near  Newfoundland.  There 
are  Beveral  such  fitctories  here  in  Massachusetts,  though  the  owners 
of  some  of  them  appeu  to  find  it  more  profitable  to  operate  upon  the 
flesh  of  whales  Uian  upon  that  of  fish  proper.  So,  too,  as  Xorden- 
skiold  noticed,  the  Norwegians  bring  the  carcasses  of  whales  from 
Spitsbergen  to  the  guano  factories  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

Kiocker  has  analyzed  whale  guano,  in  comparison  with  ordiuuy 
fish  guano,  as  follows :  — 

WlMlt  Ouuio.        Fisb  OuDO. 

Uoutaie S.35  S.Si 

Organic  and  volatile  mstters    .    .    .    fl2.SS  GS.IS 

Ash  ingradieot* S2.S0  SS.SS 

100.00  100.00 

Kitrt^n 7.08  8.60 

PbotphOTic  idd 18.iC  I4.S1 

Lime IS.«  IS.SO 

Magnesia 0.15  O.Si 

Considerable  quantities  of  cod  and  haddock  scrap,  and  of  waste 
fish  also,  are  saved,  however,  both  at  the  factories  on  Cape  Cod  and 
at  Gloucester  on  Cape  Ann.  The  prices  of  several  kinds  of  fish 
waste  are  quoted  every  day  in  tbe  reports  of  the  Gloucester  fish 
market.  For  example,  when  pogy  scrap  is  held  at  $12  the  ten, 
fish  waste  is  cited  at  |9,  aud  liver  scrap  at  |6.  This  liver  scrtip, 
which  is  sometimes  sold  at  $Z  or  $3.50  the  ton  at  Gloucester,  is 
the  refuse  from  fish  livers  that  have  been  boiled  and  pressed  to 
remove  thoir  oil.  It  is  a  rather  soft  and  somewhat  sticky  pro- 
duct, but  is  undoubtedly  valuable,  and  very  cheap  at  the  prices  last 
mentioned. 
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A  aample  of  fish  wute  sold  at  $16  the  ton  at  Gloaceator,  in  1885, 
contained 

W&t«T  eipflUed  at  Siso  F 8.25% 

Nitrogen 7.00% 

Phoapharic  acid 6.50% 

It  cousiBted  of  skins,  fins,  and  back-bones,  with  more  or  lesa  flesh 
attached,  as  taken  from  salted  cod  and  haddock  that  are  to  be 
packed  in  boxes  and  sold  free  from  skin  and  bone.  An  analogous 
piodnct,  as  cut  ttom  half-cured  fish,  but  not  dried  hj  artificial  heat, 
could  be  bought  at  Gloucaster,  in  1685,  at  $3  or  $3.50  the  ton. 

Long  ago  Payen  and  Boussingault  found  6|%  of  nitrogen  in  salted 
codfish  that  liad  not  yet  been  dried  and  contained  38%  of  water; 
and  almost  17%  of  nitrogen  in  codfish  that  had  been  washed  and 
pressed,  and  dried  in  the  air,  so  that  it  contained  only  10%  of  water. 

On  the  coast  of  Maine  more  or  less  of  the  refuse  from  heniug 
and  mackerel  that  are  canned  or  packed  as  saidinea  is  saved  nom- 
days,  besides  great  quantities  of  the  menhaden  refuse,  as  above 
mentioned. 

FitA  Scrap  need$  to  fermeM  in  the  Soil. 

Inosmnch  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  in  dried  fish  is  in 
the  form  of  organic  compounds,  the  material  needs  to  undergo  de- 
composition or  fermentation  in  order  to  be  made  available  as  plant- 
food.  To  this  end  moisture,  warmth,  and  air  are  necessary;  and 
these  .conditions  may  be  fulfilled  by  burying  the  fiah  scrap  not  too 
deeply  in  a  mellow  soil,  in  warm,  but  not  too  dry  weather.  It  is 
claimed  that,  in  our  Southern  States,  fish  scrap  generally  gives  a 
better  account  of  itself  than  it  does  at  the  North ;  and  t)ie  idea  is 
probable  enough,  because  of  more  rapid  decay  to  ammoniacal  pro- 
ducts there,  and  subsequent  quick  nitrification. 

In  view  of  the  different  climates  of  France  and  England,  it  was 
perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  French  should  have  prepared  and 
used  fish  scrap  to  a  considerable  extent  some  years  before  the  Eng- 
lish paid  much  attention  to  it.  In  like  manner,  it  would  appear 
that  woollen  r^  were  formerly  held  in  special  esteem  in  France, 
though  it  is  true  that  they  were  freely  used  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land also,  for  certain  kinds  of  crops. 

Manifestly,  it  would  neither  be  wise  to  use  Norwegian  fish  scrap 
as  a  top-dressing,  nor  to  plough  it  under  very  deeply,  for  in  both 
cases  the  necessary  fermentations  would  be  interfered  with.  So 
too,  on  cold  ground  in  early  spring  there  would  be  small  reason  to 
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expect  qaick  profits  from  fish  acrap;  but  upon  good  com  Usd  in 
warm  aummer  weather  it  might  do  superexcelleut  secvice.  Prob- 
ably the  best  wa;  of  using  fish  scrap  in  temperate  climates  ia  ia 
coujuuction  with  uot  very  heavy  dressings  of  furmyard  maauie,  or 
in  conjunction  with  live  wood  ashes,  if  they  can  be  got. 
Fitk  Watte  praerved  by  Lime. 

A  method  of  eaviug  fish  refuso  by  means  of  lime,  which  was  em- 
ployed long  ago  in  France  by  Herouard,  may  perhaps  be  worthy 
of  being  pat  in  practice  sometimes  by  farmers  living  in  localities 
where  worthless  fish  are  obtainable  at  certain  seasons.  The  plan 
was,  to  mix  in  a  hogshead  tub,  layer  by  layer,  quicklime  and  the 
ofi'al  obtained  in  cleaning  fish.  The  liine  will  slake  by  virtoe  of 
the  moisture  of  the  tisU  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  disaggregated.  On  throwing  the  mixture  into  heaps, 
and  finally  forking  it  over,  a  powdny  product  is  obtained.  Uani- 
feetly,  the  lime  combines  chemically  with  the  fiosh  to  form  an 
albuminate  of  lime,  as  it  were,  which  is  a  body  little  liable  to 
putrefaction  or  change  when  dry.  Indeed,  the  limed  fish  may  be 
kept  as  well  as  fish  that  has  been  salted  and  dried. 

There  are  several  fikmiliar  examples  of  analogous  compounds  of 
lime  and  organic  matter.  In  domestic  economy,  broken  crockery 
is  sometimes  mended  by  a  cement  prepared  from  lime  and  milk,  or 
lime  and  cheese ;  and  there  is  a  process  of  calico-printing;  in  which 
inert  coloring  matters  are  fixed  upon  the  cloth  by  causing,  casein 
and  lime  to  combine  upon  them  to  form  a  product  insoluble  in 
water  which  dings  firmly  to  the  clotb,  —  caseate  of  lime  it  might 
be  called.  In  the  making  and  refining  of  sugar  also,  lime  is  used 
both  to  clarify  the  cane  (or  beet)  jnice  and  the  solutions  of  brown 
sugar ;  and  it  does  so  by  combining  with  various  albuminous  and 
mucilaginous  substances,  which,  if  they  were  left  dissolved  in  the 
juice,  would  quickly  decay  and  excite  the  fermentation  of  the 
sugar. 

The  remark  of  Cbaptal,  in  his  Chimie  Appliqu^  (1,  153),  that 
lime  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  almost  all  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  that  are  soft,  and  thus  destroys  their  power  of 
fermenting,  seems  to  have  bad  no  little  influence  in  stimulating 
inventors  to  employ  lime  as  above,  and  for  preserving  night-soil  and 
clarifying  sewage  also,  as  will  he  explained  hereafter. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to  the  nitrogenized 
manures  other  than  ammonia  and  nitrates.     A  successful  grower  of 
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tobacco  lias  informed  me  that  he  gets  a  better  flavored  leaf  when  he 
manures  the  plants  with  fish  scrap,  flesh,  or  blood,  than  when  he 
uses  nitrates  or  ammonium  Baits.  Here  ia  seeii  another  reason, 
among  many,  in  favor  of  using  several  varietiee  of  manure  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Animal  Me/vse. 

Beside  fish  scrap,  there  are  several  other  nitrogenized  fertilizeis 
of  importance,  notably  dried  blood,  dried  flesh,  and  some  kinds  of 
oil-cake. 

All  kinds  of  animal  refuse  are  highly  nitrogenized,  and  some 
kinds  are  valuable  manures.  Thus,  there  are  several  matters  occa- 
sionally obtainable  at  the  £irin,  such  as  tbe  intestines  of  animals, 
bits  of  skin  and  flesh,  sinews,  and  the  like,  which  are  of  value  when 
properly  composted  with  earth,  and  thus  brought  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  can  be  subdivided  and  made  available  to  the  plant. 

All  tbe  foregoing  substances  decompose  readily  in  moist  earth, 
and  might  be  applied  directly  to  the  plant  were  it  not  for  the  difB- 
cnlty  of  distributing  them  advantageously. 

There  is  another  set  of  anhstances,  such  as  horn,  hoofs,  hair,  wool, 
and  woollen  rags,  bristles,  feathers,  and  leather,  which,  though 
highly  nitrogenized,  decompose  so  slowly  in  the  earth  that  they 
are  of  comparatively  little  value  when  applied  directly  to  the  land. 
Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  no  value  whatever.  In  order  to  derive 
much  advantage  even  from  the  best  of  them,  they  must  either  be 
allowed  to  ferment  in  the  compost  heap,  in  contact  with  dung  or 
urine,  OF  with  powerful  chemical  agents  such  as  ashes,  or  potashes, 
or  lime ;  or  they  may  be  boiled  in  potash  lye ;  or  any  of  them 
might  be  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  either  alone  or  ad- 
mixed with  an  alkali,  for  the  sake  of  the  ammonia  which  could  be 
obtained  in  that  way  as  a  product  of  their  decomposition. 

As  seveial  chemists  have  remarked  with  regard  to  leather,  it  is 

not  at  all  strange  that  this  substance  should  decompose  so  slowly  in 

the  soil  as  to  he  practically  worthless  aa  manure,  for  it  is  a  product 

that  has  been  specially  and  purposely  prepared  to  resist  decay. 

Torre^ed  Leathfr. 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  the  fertilizing  power  of  leather,  or 
the  like,  might  be  improved  by  subjecting  it  to  heat  strong  enough 
to  disorganize  it,  and  make  it  crumbly  and  friable,  without  actually 
destroying  it  In  point  of  fact,  much  leather  scrap  is  actually  treated 
in  some  such  way  as  this  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  oily  mat- 
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ten  which  weie  introdaced  into  tfao  leather  duiing  the  pncesB  of 
currying  it.  There  is  small  reason  to  doubt  irithal  that  the  pow- 
dered product  has  been  employed  Boiaetimes  for  the  adulteration  of 
nitrogenized  auperphoephates. 

Ae  Reichanlt  insisted  some  years  since,  leather  scrape  when  snb- 
jected  to  the  action  of  hot  steam  in  a  close  boiler  become  hard,  dlry, 
and  brittle,  and  can  then  be  readily  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
fine  powder. 

"  Leather  meal,"  prepared  in  this  way,  has  been  somewhat  naed 
as  a  fertilizer  in  Europe,  and  has  been  found  to  differ  from  mere 
powdered  leather  in  that,  as  shown  by  experiments,  it  has  a  cer- 
tain small,  though  appreciable  fertilizing  power,  while  the  originat 
leather  has  none.  It  appears  also,  from  Morreu's  experiments,  that 
leather  meal  (from  steamed  leather)  entein  into  putTG&ctive  fer- 
mentation when  moistened  and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  evolTet 
ofTensive  odors,  A  small  proportion  of  ammonia  is  produced,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds,  though 
the  amounts  are  less  than  those  produced  from  torrefied  horn-meal 
under  similar  conditions.  These  expeiimenta  consist  with  the  ex- 
perience of  practical  men,  who  much  prefer  the  horn-meal  to  the 
leather-meal. 

Instead  of  steaming  leather  scrap  in  boilers,  Coignet,  in  France, 
has  employed  the  cheaper  method  of  subjecting  it,  and  other  nitro- 
genous mattere,  to  the  combined  action  of  steam  and  hot  products 
of  combustion  from  a  coke  fire.  His  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that 
the  leather  (or  horn,  or  rags,  or  refuse  from  the  glue-makera)  ehall 
be  enveloped  during  several  hours  by  a  mixture  of  steam  and  chim- 
ney air  at  temperatures  in  the  vicinity  of  300°  F,  Under  these 
conditions  leather  {or  horn)  swells  somewhat,  and  becomes  dry  and 
friable  without  losing  any  of  its  nitrogen.  Fetermann  found  6|7l  of 
nitrogen  and  14^%  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  sample  that  had  been 
sold  in  Belgium  as  Coignet's  fertilizer.  It  is  evidently  with  refer- 
ence to  this  process  that  the  statement  has  recently  been  made,  that 
certain  manu&cturers  of  fertilizers  at  Paris  devote  themselves  par- 
ticularly to  the  preparation  of  torrefied  wool,  bom,  leather,  and  even 
bone,  the  latter  having  first  been  steamed  strongly  to  remove  oil 
and  gelatine. 

Morren  has  studied  some  of  these  torrefied  products,  and  finds 
that  the  hom-meal  speedily  enters  into  putrefactive  fenneiitation 
when  kept  moist.    Some  ammonia  is  produced  during  the  putre- 
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fiaction,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  soluble  uitrDge&ous  ptodttote.  It 
was  found  that  the  hom-uteal  decomposed  much  more  teadilf  than 
the  leather-meal,  and  that  practical  men  prefer  it  to  the  leathw-meal 
as  a  fertilizei. 

According  to  S.  W.  Johnson,  leather  chips  nsually  contain  5  to  8% 
of  nitrogen.  He  finds  that  ammonia  is  given  off  from  them  copi- 
ously when  they  are  boiled  in  strong  potash  lye. 

Reichardt  suggested  some  years  since,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
treat  the  powdered  leather-meal  (steamed)  with  a  weak  Bolution 
of  potashes,  which,  as  he  found,  ia  capable  of  dissolving  nearly 
one  third  part  of  the  steamed  leather.  It  should  here  be  said, 
that,  previous  to  1860,  the  chemist  Rnnge,  in  Germany,  manu- 
factured an  artificial  fertilizer  upon  a  large  scale  by  boiling  leather 
scrape  and  woollen  rags  with  a  mixture  of  Glauber's  salt  and 
quicklime. 

Conqtontion  of  Blood  and  FUtk. 

Leon  flesh  contains  about  75%  of  water,  3  to  4%  of  nitrogen, 
0.6^  of  alkali  salts,  and  0.5%  of  phoephoric  acid ;  or  in  a  ton,  say 
70  lb.  of  nitrogen  and  10  lb,  of  phosphoric  acid.  When  dried  in 
the  air,  Payen  and  Boossingault  found  in  it  8J%  of  water  and  13% 
of  nitrogen. 

Fresh  blood  contains  about  80%  of  water,  2.5  to  3%  of  nitrogen, 
0.5%  of  alkali  salts,  and  0.25%  of  phosphoric  acid ;  or  in  a  ton,  say 
56  lb.  of  nitrogen  and  5  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Dried  blood  is  an  article  of  commerce.  It  has  long  been  pre- 
pared in  Fiance  for  exportation  to  the  sugar-growing  colonies,  and 
has  commanded  a  tolerably  high  price.  So  long  ^o  as  1856,  Stoeck- 
bardt  told  of  its  being  sold  at  tbe  rate  of  $3  or  t3J  the  hnndred- 
weight  The  French  method  of  mann&cture  is  as  follows.  By 
coagulation,  fresh  blood  is  made  to  separate  into  liquid  serum,  firom 
which  albumen  is  prepared  for  use  in  tbe  arts,  and  into  a  solid  clot, 
which,  when  dried  and  ground,  b  the  substance  used  as  a  fertilizer 
and  known  as  dried  blood  or  blood-meal. 

A  litre  of  fresh  blood  is  said  to  yield  about  500  grams  of  clot, 
containing  170  to  200  grams  of  dry  substance  carrying  12  to  13% 
of  nitrogen.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  tbe  drying  of  the  clot,  it  Is 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  other  matters,  whereby  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  is  reduced  somewhat.  As  sent  into  commerce,  the 
French  product  (dried  blood)  contains  13  or  14%  of  water;  78  or 
79% of  organic  matter;  7  to  9%  of  ash  ingredients;  about  12%  of 
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uitrog^en ;  from  1  to  1}%  of  phoepkoric  acid;  and  about }  of  ons 
per  ceDt  each  of  potash  and  lime. 

Ten  samples  of  blood-meal  examined  at  the  MUneter  ezperimaiit 
station  contained  from  8  J  tol3^%of  nitrogen,  or  in  the  mean,  11|9. 
Fmcticatl;,  dried  blood  ia  oaually  mixed  with  other  fortilizen  before 
coming  to  the  fanuer'a  hnnds. 

Blood  is  a  quick-acting  manure,  and  one  that  ia  conveniently 
applied  in  horticulture.     Highly  favorable  results  are  said  to~hav« 
been  obtained  in  practice  by  watering  young  fniit  trees  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fiesh  blood  and  1 0  or  12  times  as  much  water. 
Field  EnpfrimenU  viitA  Dried  Blood. 

Fetermann,  in  Belgium,  has  carefully  tested  the  fertilizing  power 
of  dried  blood,  as  compared  with  that  of  nitrate  of  soda,  upon  spring 
wheat,  both  on  a  clayey  and  a  sandy  soil.  The  experiments  were 
made  in  quantities  of  earth  amounting  to  4  kilos,  and  there  wara 
added  to  this  amount  of  soil  the  following  quantities  of  fertilizer^ 
either  one  at  a  time,  two  at  a  time,  or  all  three  at  once,  as  stated  in 
the  table  ;  viz.  0.25  grm.  nitrogen,  0.3  grm.  phosphoric  acid,  and 
0.3  grm.  potash. 

NlTBOOBH   ALORB. 


SlndofFwtUlMr. 

No  manure     .... 
Aidrisa  blood     .     .     . 
Asuitrateofsoda    .    . 

7.94 
16.  S« 
20.  W 

Total  Crop.                Ontn.           ToUl  Crap 
26.13                   3,08               7.3* 
6Z.07                   e.06             16.75 
Bi.89                   7.61              27.0B 

NiraooEN  and 

N  as  dried  blood      .     ,     18.SI 
K  as  nitrate  of  Boda      .     19.62 

PHOSPaoBio  Acid. 

82.11                    a.94 
84.68                   9.76 

29.40 
B1.1S 

NlTROOBN 

Has  dried  blood     .    . 
Nm  nitrate  of  soda      . 

PaosPHOHio  Acid,  asd  Potmb. 
18.«              88.17                  12.19 
19.80              8*.ei                  12.88 

34.78 
S8.S7 

Although  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  superior  on  the  whole  to  the 
blood,  especially  on  the  light  land,  the  blood  nevertheless  did  good 
service,  and  was  decidedly  better  than  steamed  wool,  as  tested  in 
previous  experimente.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  addition  of  phos- 
phatic  and  potassic  fertilizers  to  the  nitrogenous  did  no  good  on  the 
clay,  though  such  additions  were  of  considerable  use  on  the  light 
land.  It  has  been  reported,  indeed,  that  Fetermann  has  found  that 
the  wheat  crop  may  be  doubled  on  certain  infertile  sands  in  Bel- 
gium by  the  judicious  use  of  dried  blood. 

In  England,  blood  composts  are  said  to  be  excellent  top^ieatuigs 
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for  either  grain  or  grosa,  and  dried  blood  mixed  vith  bone-meal, 
or  with  a  superpbosphate,  baa  often  been  fonnd  to  do  good  service 
on  turnips. 

The  nitrogen  in  dried  blood  is  probably  worth  considerably  less, 
pound  for  pound,  than  that  in  Peruvian  guano,  though  of  course  it 
is  worth  very  much  more  than  that  from  less  easily  decomposable 
materials.  In  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  the  nitrogen  in  blood 
is  worth  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  that  in  coarse  bone-meal 
Blood  and  Lime. 

Any  blood  that  happens  to  be  at  the  farmer's  disposal,  either  from 
animals  slaughtered  at  the  farm  or  as  obtained  from  a  neighboring 
butcher,  may  be  put  to  use  directly  for  compost  making,  or,  perhaps 
better,  it  may  be  preserved  by  means  of  lime  as  follows.  The  blood 
ia  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  shallow  box  with  4  or  5%  its  weight  of 
dry,  freshly  slaked  lime ;  the  mixture  ia  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  the  lime,  and  left  to  itself  to  dry  out  The  dry  mixture  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  while  without  change.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
land  as  such,  or  it  may  be  added  to  a  compost  heap. 

To  test  this  matter,  Heiden  mixed  2,000  grams  of  sheep's  blood 
with  130  grams  of  freshly  slaked  lime  and  covered  the  mixture  with 
a  thin  layer  of  the  lime  (1%),  and  he  found  that  the  mixture  solidi- 
fied completely  in  the  course  of  34  hours.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  he  left  the  mixture  in  a  room  where  it  was  exposed 
to  several  hours'  sunlight  every  day,  but  be  could  not  perceive  that 
it  underwent  any  change  excepting  that  the  odor  was  a  trifle  less 
perceptible  as  time  went  on,  and  that  a  very  hard  crust  formed  on 
the  surface  that  was  uot  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  Beneath  this 
crust  the  material  was  less  hard ;  it  was  black,  and  looked  like  un- 
decomposed  blood.  Meanwhile  mote  than  half  the  moisture  origi- 
nally contained  in  the  blood  )iad  disappeared. 

Dried  blood  containing  as  much  as  10  or  1 2%  of  nitrogen  and  from 
10  to  20%  of  moisture  may  still  be  procured  in  this  country  as  a 
fertilizer,  though  in  the  article  commonly  sold  as  dried  blood  by  the 
dealers  in  manures  it  has  been  more  or  less  admixed  with  other 
kinds  of  animal  refuse.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by  some  manufacturers 
of  fertilizers,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  keep  mere 
dried  blood  for  any  length  of  time  unmixed ;  but  that,  when  the 
blood  is  thoroughly  mingled  with  dried  pulverized  meat,  the  two 
keep  perfectly,  with  no  perceptible  loss  of  ammonia. 
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ChandUt'i  Scrap. 

For  that  matter,  dried  flesh,  even  by  itself  is  an  artids  of  oom- 
meica.  There  ore  Bevcnd  varieties  of  it.  One  product  in  partioiilar, 
known  as  "  greavee,"  or  "  cmckliiige,"  or  "  chandler's  scnp,"  is  ob- 
tained as  a  residuum  in  the  rendering  of  tallow  aod  the  piepantios 
of  Boap-grease.  It  consists  of  the  luenibrauous  portion  of  the  animal 
itA  or  snet,  from  which  the  tallow  oi  fat  proper  has  been  separated 
by  melting  and  pressing.  These  greaves  occur  in  commerce  in  the 
form  of  large  compact  cakes,  like  cheeses,  which  have  been  pressed 
very  strongly.  Fsyeu  and  Boussingault  found  8J%  of  water  and 
12%  of  nitrogen  in  a  sample  which  they  examined. 

Formerly  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  break  up  or  pulverize  one 
of  these  cakes,  though  by  long  soakii^  in  water  they  could  be 
broken  down  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  flesh  being  applied  as  a 
manure.  Nowadays  the  cakes  are  made  thinner  and  much  more 
manageable.  Greaves  are  said  to  have  been  used  to  a  certain  extent 
at  one  time,  many  years  ago,  by  the  manufacturers  of  superphos- 
phates for  reinforcing  their  products.  They  are  used  for  feeding 
dogs  in  England,  and  poultry  in  this  country.  Sometimes  they 
are  given  to  swine  also. 

Before  the  cheaper  kinds  of  slaughter-house  refuse  were  to  be  had, 
damaged  greaves  offered  a  good  material  for  fermenting  peat  in  com- 
post heaps,  and  they  were  on  that  account  worthy  the  attention  of 
farmers.  But  when  in  good  condition  greaves  are  worth  too  much 
as  on  article  of  fodder  ever  to  be  used  as  manure.  There  are  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  farmers  in  this  country  who  would  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  using  this  material  for  feeding  hogs. 

Com-meal  by  itself  is  too  starchy  and  too  little  nitrogenous  to  be 
the  best  possible  food  for  growing  swine ;  and  these  chandler's 
scraps  will  supply  just  what  the  maize  locks. 
FUA-nival. 

Another  kind  of  dried  flesh  is  prepared  in  Germany  fiom  dead 
horses,  and  from  cattle  that  have  died  of  disease.  It  is  sold  ex- 
pressly as  a  manure  uuder  the  name  of  flesh-meaL  It  is  a  val- 
uable product,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  is  worthy  of 
encouragement. 

As  practised  at  Leipsic  some  yeara  ago,  the  mode  of  procedure 
was  as  follows.  After  having  been  skinned  and  opened,  the  horses 
ware  divided  into  four  pieces,  which  were  thrown  into  larga  iron 
cylinders  arranged  to  act  as  Fapin's  digestera.    Each  of  these  cylin- 
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dere  ms  Iflige  enough  to  receive  3  or  4  horses  at  once,  and  in  these 
receptacles  the  flesh  was  exposed  to  steam  for  8  hours  under  a  pies- 
sure  of  2  atiuoepheres. 

By  this  long-coutinued  steaming  the  whole  of  the  fat  in  the  car- 
casses is  extracted,  and  all  the  tendons  and  sinews  are  changed  to 
gelatine.  Even  the  smaller  bones  of  the  animsls  are  softened. 
When  the  steam  is  finally  shut  otf,  two  layers  of  liquid  are  found 
in  the  digesters.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  soft  lat,  which  has  a 
well-established  value  in  commerce.  It  is  used  for  wheel-giease, 
for  making  soft-soap,  and  for  preparing  wool  for  spinning.  The 
lower  layer  of  liquid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  soup  j  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  solution  of  glue  contaminated  with  the  so-called  extract  of 
flesh.  It  is  evaporated  to  the  consbtence  of  syrup,  and  sold  under 
the  name  "  bone-size,"  to  be  used  by  weavers  in  preparing  their 
thread  for  the  loam.  After  the  boiled  flesh  has  been  pressed,  it  b 
dried  in  a  kiln,  the  boues  are  picked  out,  and  the  flesh  is  ground  to 
powder  by  itself. 

The  factory  at  Leipsic  had  three  digesters,  and  by  working  day 
and  night  could  dispose  of  16  or  18  horses  in  the  course  of  24 
hours.  Practically,  it  did  use  up  some  1,500  horses,  150  cattle, 
and  500  hogs,  dogs,  and  sheep,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Another  factory  at  Rheydt,  in  the  Hbine  region,  worked  up  from 
1,000  to  1,200  bead  of  horses,  and  a  few  hundred  other  animals, 
as  well  as  several  thousands  of  hundred-weight  of  refuse  from 
slaughter-houses,  such  as  the  head  and  feet  of  sheep.  The  meal 
from  this  last  factory  has  been  analyzed  by  Karmrodt.  He  de- 
acnbes  it  as  a  yellowish,  dry,  and  tolerably  fine  powder,  having  a 
slight  odor  of  incipient  putrefaction.  It  contained  8.68%  of  S,  and 
7.53%  of  P,0,. 

At  another  factory  of  the  same  kind,  near  Linden,  in  Hanover, 
bonee  and  dned  flesh  were  ground  up  together.  Hence,  a  larger 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  meat. 

From  an  analysis  by  Wicke,  it  appears  that  flesh-meal  of  this 
kind  contains  6J%  of  nitrogen,  and  30%  of  phosphates,  which  may 
perhaps  amount  to  14%  or  so  of  phosphoric  acid.  Hineel  found  in 
fleeh  bone-meal  from  a  factory  in  Munich,  7%  of  moisture,  7.41%  of 
nitrogen,  and  14.9%  of  phosphoric  acid.  Wolif  gives  for  average 
fleab-meal,  as  sold  in  Germany,  9]%  of  nitrogen,  6}%  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  28%  per  cent  of  water. 

I  have  myself  found  4  or  5%  of  nitrogen,  and  from  12  to  16%  of 
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phosphoric  acid  in  an  analogous  product  obtained  at  a.  slanghter- 
honae  in  Boston,  by  drying  down  ofial  composed  of  waste  flesh, 
blood,  and  bone.  The  mixture  is  heated  by  steam  in  a  jacketed 
iron  cylinder,  and  stirred  continually  with  hot  rakes.  Much  of  the 
'phosphoric  acid  in  this  case,  however,  was  manifestly  of  poor  quality, 
because  it  was  contained  in  fragments  of  coarsely  powdered  teeth. 
TanJeoffe. 

Under  the  name  of  tankage,  a  kind  of  flesh-meal  is  prepared 
in  this  country  from  the  refuse  meat,  entrails,  and  other  ofliil  that 
accumulate  in  slaughter-houses.  These  materials  are  steamed  in 
tanks  to  remove  grease,  and  the  residue  is  dried  down  and  reduced 
to  a  fine  mechanical  condition.  When  well  prepared,  this  product 
should  contain  no  more  than  10  or  12%  of  moisture,  though  some- 
times it  has  been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  30%.  Usually  it  con- 
tains more  water  and  mora  phosphoric  acid,  some  5  to  7%  namely, 
but  less  nitn^n,  some  7  or  7^%,  than  pure  dried  blood.  Since 
much  of  the  nitrogen  in  this  material  is  easily  decomposable,  it  ia 
to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  manure. 

Other  products  from  modem  slaughter-houses,  consisting  of  mix- 
tures of  blood,  bone,  and  meat,  dried  and  powdered,  have  been  found 
to  contain  5  or  6%  of  moisture,  and  II  oi  12%  of  nitrogen. 

Large  quantities  of  flesh-meal  from  slaughter-houses  at  Fray 
Bentos,  in  Uruguay,  where  Liebig's  extract  of  flesh  is  prepared, 
have  been  carried  to  Europe,  and  there  used  both  as  fodder  and  as 
manure.  Be»de  residual  flesh  from  which  the  juices  have  been 
extncted,  this  product  contains  blood,  bone,  tendons,  etc.,  like  the 
other  flesh-meals.  Analysis  shows  that  it  contains  6  to  7%  of  nitro- 
gen, and  from  13  to  20%  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  contains  6%  of  nitrogen,  and  16%  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Oil-eake. 

With  regard  to  oil-cake,  it  may  be  said  that  most  kinds  of  it  are 
worth  so  much  as  fodder  that  they  should  not  be  applied  directiy 
to  the  soil  as  fertilizers.  But  there  are  some  kinds  of  oil-coke,  such 
as  those  from  the  csstor-oil  bean,  and  from  the  physic-nut  of  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  which  contain  some  purgative  or  medici- 
nal principle,  and  are  consequently  unfit  to  be  used  as  food  for 
animals. 

Caitor  Pomace, 

Castor  pomace  is  a  merchantable  product  in  this  country,  and 
the  physio-nuts  have  often  been  expressed  here  in  Boston.    Caator 
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pomace  usually  containa  Bome  6  or  6%  of  nitrogen,  about  2%  of 
phoGphoric  acid,  and  1%  of  potash.  It  ia  said  that  aome  tobacco 
growers  believe  that  coator  pomace  has  a  particularly  favorable  eSbct 
on  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaf,  which  cannot  bo  produced  by 
other  nitrogenous  mannres,  and  that  tbey  prefer  to  pay  a  specially 
high  price  fot  nitrogen  in  this  form. 

As  compared  with  other  kinds  of  oil-cake,  the  ralne  of  a  ton  of 
caator  pomace  may  be  computed  as  follows :  — 

100  to  ISO  lb.  of  K  at  Ifi  cents.     .     .     .     flS.OO  toflS.OO 

to  lb.  oF  P^i  it  6  cents SS.  40 

SO  lb.  of  K,0  St  11  cents .80 

Say,  $1S.OO  to  $22.00 

As  with  the  other  kinds  of  oil-cake,  the  large  amount  of  organic 
matter  contained  in  this  material  would  count  in  its  favor  as  against 
some  kinds  of  arti&cial  fertilizers  upon  gravelly  soils  that  are  not 
too  dry. 

Liateed  Gale. 

Linseed  oit-cake  usually  contains  about  5%  of  nitrogen,  1^%  of 
potash,  and  2J%  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  ia  evident  from  these 
figores  that  it  must  be  a  much  weaker  manure  than  guano,  with 
which  it  was  thought  worthy  at  one  time  of  being  compared,  A 
ton  of  Chincha  Island  guano  would  have  contained  2^  times  as 
much  nitrogen,  6  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  and  rather  more 
potash  even,  than  a  ton  of  oU-cake.  Hence,  unleea  the  price  of  oil- 
cake were  considerably  lass  than  half  the  price  of  such  guano,  there 
conld  be  no  thought  of  using  it  directly  as  manure. 

Formerly,  however,  both  linseed  cake  and  rape  cake  were  used 
directly  as  manure  in  Germany  and  in  England,  with  excellent  le- 
snlta  BO  far  as  appearances  went.  It  was  found  that  the  broken 
cake,  applied  at  the  rate  of  600  or  600,  or  even  800  or  more,  lb.  to 
the  acre,  decomposed  readily  in  the  soil,  except  in  very  dry  seasons, 
so  that  no  preliminary  composting  or  fermentation  wss  strictly 
neceBBary.  It  was  often  used  by  itself  as  a  top-dressing  for  grain. 
But  some  farmeia  preferred  to  mix  the  broken  cake  with  loam,  and 
to  moisten  this  mixture  to  incite  fermentation,  in  order  to  be  aura 
of  quick  and  regular  action  when  the  material  was  applied  to  the 
crops. 

In  Flanders,  the  oil-cake  was  mixed  with  much  liquid  manure, 
and  suffered  to  ferment  therewith  before  it  was  applied  to  the  land. 
These  fenueutations  were  doubtless  philosophical  enough  in  the 
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daya  that  piec«ded  the  use  of  gnuto,  unmoninm  aalta,  and  nitratw^ 
bat  nowadays  the  former  can  buy  in  these  substances  manaras  that 
act  as  speedily  and  as  efficiently  as  the  fermented  cake,  and  which 
are  more  manageable  and  decidedly  less  troublesome.  One  leason 
why  the  composting  was  peniated  in  is  found  in  the  fact  that  heavy 
dressings  of  oil-cake,  when  applied  at  the  same  time  with  seed 
grain,  are  apt  to  ferment  Bo  quickly  and  powerfully  that  the  eeed 
becomes  involved  in  the  procees  of  decay,  and  is  destroyed. 

In  general,  the  action  of  oil-cake,  though  somewhat  slower  than 
that  of  guano,  was  found  to  be  quicker  than  that  of  bone-meaL 
The  following  experiment  of  Stoeckhardt  will  illustrate  this  point 
The  crop  was  oats  grown  on  land  that  was  fairly  moist 

Ho  inuinra B3S  1,118 

Bone-msal WO  1,137  1,890 

Bono-meal  «nd «0 1  ,  j..  ,  „. 

Bspe-cake 400  1,ST3  S,SB7 

On  dry  land  there  is  no  sense  in  using  oil-cake  anyway ;  and  on 
good  land,  except  in  very  dry  years,  the  chief  part  of  the  fertilixing 
effect  of  the  cake  is  felt  durii^  the  first  season.  German  obserreis 
have  estimated  the  effect  at  60,  30,  and  20,  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years. 

Cotton-»eed  Meal. 
Cotton-seed  also,  and  the  cake  ttom  cotton-seed,  have  been  largely 
used  in  this  country  as  manures.  Indeed,  considered  merely  as  a 
manure,  cotton-seed  cake  ia  somewhat  ncher  than  linseed  cake. 
But  now  that  methods  have  been  devised  for  removing  the  hulls 
and  fuzz  from  cotton-seed,  this  cake  is  perfectly  well  adapted  to  be 
used  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Properly,  it  must  henceforth  be 
classed  among  foddering  materials  and  not  as  a  mere  manure. 

From  the  average  of  many  analyses  of  the  normal  product  it 
appears  that  the  composition  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  somewhat  aa 
follows :  — 
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P*rC«nt. 

Water 8.00 

OU 18.70 

Albumtnons  mitten 11.00 

UnciUginoas  uid  saccharina  matten '      21.G0 

Woody  tiT>rs 6.70 

Ash     .... 7.10 

fiitrogeu,  thoagh  subject  to  C0Dsidei>bl«  ramtion,  about  >  7.0O 

FhiMpliorii:  acid 31-3.D0 

Potaeh li-2.00 

It  should  be  said,  iu  parenthesis,  that  meal  from  imdecorticatod 
cotton-seed  is  still  not  infrequently  met  with.  It  is  of  darker  color 
than  the  normal  meal,  from  containing  fragments  of  the  black  hulls, 
which  can  be  detected  on  close  inspection.  Such  meal  is  inferior 
to  the  normal,  both  as  &  fertilizer  and  as  a  fodder.  The  wellnigh 
worthless  hulls  dilute  the  fertilizing  matters  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  they  make  the  cake  leas  easy  of  digestion  and  less  safe 
08  a  food.  The  fertilizing  value  of  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  may 
be  computed  as  foUows  :  — 

lU  lb.  N  at  t0.1G I81.Q0 

00-60  lb.  FA 't  SO.oe «aD0-8.M 

SO-lOIb.  EjOattO.OlS $1.S5-1.36 

Say t3fi.O0 

By  referring  to  the  colamn  of  prices  current  in  almost  any  city 
newspaper,  it  will  be  seen  that  undamaged  cotton-seed  med  can 
often  be  bought,  even  in  the  Northern  States,  for  latber  less  money 
than  it  is  worth  when  considered  as  a  mere  fertilizer.  And  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  damaged  lots  may  be  got  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  price,  so  that  nitrogenous  manure  may  be  hod  in 
this  form  at  low  cost.  As  was  said,  cotton-seed  meal  should  by 
good  rights  be  used  as  fodder.  But  so  long  as  the  generality  of 
American  farmers  cannot  see  this  very  conspicuous  fact,  there  ia  no 
reason  why  the  stuff  should  not  be  used  as  a  manure.  The  sup- 
ply is  large,  and,  so  long  as  there  is  no  more  active  demand  for  the 
material  than  now  obtains,  the  price  of  it  must  continue  to  be  low, — 
low  enough  to  put  even  the  sound  meal  in  the  cat^ory  of  cheap 
fertilizers. 

Experience  has  shown  that  cotton-seed  meal  is  usually  as  good  a 
fertilizer,  as  regards  its  nitrogen,  as  either  dried  fish  or  flesh  scrap, 
provided  the  land  is  not  too  dry.  It  is  a  product  that  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  farmers  who  wish  to  buy  fertilizers. 
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In  the  Southern  States,  much  cotton-seed  mesl  ia  nud  nomdaja 
for  fertilizing  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  com.  It  is  usually  applied 
there  at  the  rate  of  about  400  lb.  to  the  acre.  Formerly,  the  actual 
whole  cottou-aeeds  were  much  used  as  a  fertilizer  at  the  South,  care 
being  taken  to  kill  the  seeds  by  causing  them  to  ferment  and  heat, 
either  in  the  soil  or  in  compost  heaps,  or  simply  in  large  piles  that 
were  kept  wet. 

An  instance  has  been  recently  recorded  of  the  successful  use  by 
tobacco-growers  of  a  substitute  for  farmyard  manure,  prepared  by 
mixing  1,000  lb.  of  cotton-seed  meal,  SCO  lb.  of  the  asbea  of  cotton- 
seed bulla,  and  500  lb.  of  lime.  This  mixture  was  used  &t  the  rate 
of  two  tons  to  the  acre, 

Jndirett  Use  of  Oii-eake. 

The  composition  of  linseed  meal  is  about  as  follows  :  — 

Old  ProoaK.  Nsv  FroeMC 

FnCmt.  P«rO«ot. 

W«t« 9.30  10.00 

Oil 8.70  8.60 

AlbnminooB  mattora 31.60  B3.00 

HncilaginoDi  and  aaccJuuine  DUttert  .     .     .     SS.40  38.40 

Wood;  fibre 8.70  0.00 

Aih 8.«0  S.0O 

The  valne  of  this  material  as  a  fertilizer  is  manifest.  Bat,  aa  was 
said  before,  much  the  best  way  of  utilizing  oil-cake  is  to  feed  it  out  to 
cattle  in  conjunction  with  the  rough  unmerchantable  fodders  of  the 
farm,  and  to  carry  to  the  fields  the  dung  obtained  from  these  cattle. 
On  many  farms  in  some  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  example, 
large  quantities  of  corn-stalks,  clover  haulm,  aud  straw  are  produced 
as  incidental  products,  which  to  all  appearance  might  be  fed  out  to 
advantage  on  those  farms  iu  conjunction  with  cotton-seed  meaL  At 
all  events,  it  could  hardly  be  advisable,  on  such  farms,  to  buy  phos- 
phates, or  guano,  or  the  other  commercial  fertilizere, 

The  manure  produced  by  cattle  fed  with  oil-cake  will  contain  not 
only  all  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  of  the  cake,  but  it  will 
be  ricb  in  nitrogen  also.  It  will  contain  much  more  nitrogen,  for 
example,  than  manure  obt^ned  from  cattle  which  have  been  fed 
upon  nothing  but  hay.  Meanwhile  the  oil  and  the  albuminous  and 
starchy  or  saccharine  matters  in  the  cake  will  be  converted  into  fat 
and  flesh,  oi  milk,  or  some  other  useful  product,  in  or  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  animals. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  that 
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nitrates  axe  formed  mote  slowly,  snd  that  they  continue  to  be  formed 
during  a  longer  time,  in  soils  vbich  have  been  dressed  with  the  ma- 
nun  of  animals  that  have  been  fed  with  oil-cake  or  the  like,  than 
they  aie  in  soils  that  have  been  fertilized  with  ammonium  salts. 
Oil-cake  itself,  or  at  the  least  rape-cake  does  not  nitrify  so  rapidly  aa 
many  other  substances.  This  ^t  may  be  due  either  to  the  pre«- 
snoe  of  matters  in  the  rape-cake  which  cripple  the  nitric  ferment, 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  nitrogenous  matters  iik  tlie  cake  change  to 
ammonia  less  rapidly  than  do  those  in  some  other  substances. 
Bran  and  Mall  SprouU. 

Of  bran  and  malt  sprouts  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  every- 
wbera  so  highly  esteemed  as  fodders  that  they  are  seldom  used 
directly  as  manures.  But,  like  everything  else,  titey  ace  liable  to 
suffer  damage,  and  may  then  be  usefully  employed  as  fertilizers. 
Both  of  them  contain  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  they 
are  tolerably  rich  in  ash  ingredients  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  books  which  treat  of  foddering  materials. 
Wool. 

Woollen  rags,  and  powdered  wool  in  the  form  of  flocks,  shoddy, 
rag-wool,  and  the  like,  have  a  certain  not  very  well-defined  value 
u  manure.  Early  in  this  century,  Townsend  proved,  by  pot  experi- 
ments with  sand  and  with  clay,  that  woollen  rags  greatly  promoted 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  of  cabbages.  He  remarked  that  in  Eng- 
land snch  rags  have  been  found  of  great  utility  as  a  manure,  more 
especially  for  wheat.  It  is  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  be 
said,  that,  when  spread  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  cwt.  to  the  acre,  they 
nearly  double  the  crop  of  wheat  the  first  year,  and  yield  a  visible 
increase  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  They  were  esteemed  to  be 
valuable  also  for  barley  and  oats,  and  were  used  extensively  upon 
hop-fields.  But  nowadays  woollen  logs  command  so  high  a  price 
{torn  the  manufacturers  of  cloth  that  they  have  been  put  out  of  the 
farmer's  reach.  The  present  plan  is  to  tear  the  rags  to  shreds, 
which  are  mixed  and  carded  with  fresh  wool  or  with  cotton,  and 
finally  spun  and  woven  into  the  form  of  cloth.  Flocks  also,  which 
is  a  trade  name  for  the  dust  of  wool,  are  made  into  cloth ;  or 
rather,  the  wool  dust  is  incorporated  into  loosely  woven  woollen 
olotb  by  a  process  of  fulling  or  shrinking,  in  such  wise  that  the 
interstices  are  filled  np,  and  the  cloth  made  dose  and  smooth  and 
heavy,  while  it  becomes  much  wanner  than  it  was  before,  because 
less  open  fbr  the  passage  of  air. 
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WoolleD  ngs  ireie  formerly  of  mnch  better  qnaUty  than  tbey 
ore  Dowadftya,  becaoae  they  were  then  ftee  from  the  eaoimoas 
adulteration  vith  cotton  which  nov  prevails  among  all  kinda  of 
woollen  goods.  When  the  older  writers  on  agticultnre  make  refer- 
ence to  woollen  rags,  they  mean  rags  which  were  really  composed  of 
wool,  that  contained  some  17  or  18%  of  nitrogen,  wberoos  it  might 
now  be  difficult  to  find  anch  rags  anywhere.  As  met  with  to-day, 
the  rags  may  contain  some  10  to  12^  of  nitrogen,  or  200  to  240  lb. 
of  nitrogen  to  the  ton  ;  and  if  it  were  true  that  this  nitrogen  waa 
directly  assimilable  by  plants,  or  readily  convertible  inte  ammonia 
01  nitrates,  — in  other  words,  if  it  were  true  that  rags  were  a  quick- 
acting  manure,  like  guano,  —  they  might  still  be  worthy  the  farmei's 
attention,  even  when  sold  at  tolerably  high  prices.  But  rags  are 
not  by  any  means  so  quick  acting  as  guano.  All  kinds  of  wool 
waste  decompose  but  slowly  in  the  soil,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  a  rule  was  laid  down  formerly  that  rags  should  be  applied  at 
least  dx  months  before  the  sowing  of  the  crop  they  were  meant  to 
benefit 

The  more  finely  divided  the  material,  the  more  readily  will  it 
decompose  in  the  soil,  and  the  more  evenly  can  it  be  distribnted. 
Hence,  if  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  materials  were 
the  same,  shoddy  or  shredded  wool  would  be  better  for  the  &nuer 
than  lags ;  and  flocks,  which  are  ngs  ground  to  fine  powder,  would 
he  better  still.  Probably  the  nitrogen  in  rags  would  be  worth  te 
the  fitrmer  about  10  cents  the  pound.  Hence  a  ton  of  rags  that  con- 
tained 10?i  of  nitrogen  would  be  worth  $20 ;  or,  stated  in  simpler 
terms,  woollen  rags  are  worth  about  a  cent  a  pound  for  fertilizing 
purposes. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  European  experience  that 
woollen  rags  have  real  merit  as  manure,  in  spite  of  their  slowness  of 
action.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  do  better  in  warm 
than  in  cold  climates,  and  on  soils  that  are  not  too  dry.  When 
used  by  themselves  in  England  and  France,  they  decayed  so  slowly 
tfaat  their  influence  was  sometimes  felt  during  7  or  6  years.  It  waa 
held  to  bo  better,  therefore,  to  mix  them  with  some  ea«ly  putree- 
cible  substance,  like  urine  or  guano,  which  should  act  as  a  ferment 
as  regards  the  wool,  i  e.  which,  while  undergoing  decomposition 
itself,  should  cause  the  wool  with  which  it  is  in  contact  te  pntrefy 
and  decompose. 

In  France  conriderable  advantage  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
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formerly  from  rags  ihtia  used  in  conjunction  with  liquid  manares. 
Prdbably  it  would  be  better  to  oompoat  rags  with  dtuig  evej),  than 
to  apply  them  directly  to  the  land, 

"  Wool  waste  "  containing  from  2  to  75  of  nitiogeD,  or  about  33% 
on  the  average,  is  still  used  in  Trance  and  Be^um.  It  is  said  to 
be  ploughed  under  in  autumn  at  the  rate  of  1,600  to  2,200  lb,  to 
the  acre.  Sometimes  this  waste  ia  used  as  an  absorbent  for  the 
liquid  excrements  of  men  or  animals.  An  analysis  of  materials 
taken  from  a  vault  where  wool  waste  bad  thus  been  used  showed 
27%  of  wstor,  2%  of  organic  nitrogen,  1%  of  ammonia,  1^  of  pho»- 
phoric  acid,  1.1%  of  potash,  and  7^%  of  lime. 

Petermann's  analysis  of  a  muddy  material  which  separates  &om 
the  water  in  which  wool  ia  scoured,  and  which  contains  the  mechani- 
cal impurities  that  have  been  removed  from  the  wool,  showed  i9% 
water,  ^%  nitrogen,  ^%  potash,  and  ^%  phosphoric  acid. 
Method*  of  Deeon^toaing  Wo(Men  Ragi. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  under  leather  of  Runge's  method 
of  decomposing  rags  by  means  of  alkalies,  i.  e.  by  boiling  the  woolly 
materials  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  quicklime.  His  process  was  as 
fbllows  :  3  lb.  of  quicklime,  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  96  lb.  of 
water  were  used  for  every  8  lb.  of  the  i^a,  and  the  mixture  was 
boiled  during  3  or  4  hours.  In  the  Victory,  where  the  opemtion 
was  conducted  in  a  boiler  under  an  estn  pressure  of  ^  to  1  rimos- 
phere,  the  decomposition  of  the  rags  was  more  rapid. 

Manifestly  an  analogous  process  might  be  employed  by  formers 
here  in  New  England,  which  would  consist  in  simply  boiling  woollen 
rags,  refuse  from  woollen  mills,  waste  hair  from  tanneries,  (or  bones, 
hoofs,  and  horns,)  in  a  weak  solution  of  potashes,  or  in  a  lye  obttuned 
by  leachii^  wood  ashes,  though  as  a  matter  of  course  some  small 
portion  of  ammonia  would  be  evolved  and  lost  when  wool  is  boiled 
with  an  alkali. 

Hoffmann  propoeed  some  years  since  to  boil  wool  or  the  like  in 
caustic  lye,  obtained  by  leaching  wood  ashes  through  lima,  and  to 
add  milk  of  lime  to  the  "  soup."  The  lime  would  unite  with  the 
wool  to  form  a  jelly  from  which  the  revivified  potassic  lye  could  be 
poured  off  and  used  again  and  again  for  dissolving  new  portions  of 
wool.  In  this  way  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  potash  lye 
could  be  made  to  dissolve  much  wool  refuse,  and  convert  it  to  a 
fertilizer. 

A  process  patented  in  Europe  some  years  since  for  dacomposiiig 
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wooUsn  nga  and  hair,  and  for  aeporating  them  ftom  cotton  or  linen 
pAper  stock,  consisted  in  boiling  100  lb.  of  tho  rags  for  an  hoar  in 
wcAk  milk  of  lime,  prepared  from  10  lb.  of  quicklime  and  600  lb. 
of  mter,  and  then  beating  out  the  disoiganiied  wool  fiom  the  c»tton 
or  linen. 

Another  method,  probablf  much  leas  conuneodable  than  the  nae 
of  alkalies,  has  been  proposed  by  Zabel  in  Genn^oy  for  utilizing  the 
wom-out  cloths  in  which  beet-pulp  hae  been  pressed  in  the  sugar- 
houses.  He  draws  the  cloths  through  pan  sulphuric  acid  and  packs 
them  tightly  together  in  a  high  heap  in  older  to  induce  Eannento- 
tion.  Beneath  this  heap  a  quautity  of  waste  bone-black  is  placed,  to 
catch  the  drippings  of  sulphuric  aciil,  and  the  heap  is  covered  also 
with  the  spent  black  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  cloths  were  found  to  I>e  complet«Iy  destroyed.  PoesiUj 
some  such  process  as  this  might  sometimes  be  found  osefol  b; 
gardeners  for  reducing  twigs,  weeds,  and  other  rubbish  to  a  manage- 
able Aianure,  though  probably  potashes  would  serve  them  a  still 
bott«r  purpose. 

AwUyKi  of  Hair,  He. 

Psyen  and  Bouasingault  found  \Z\%  of  nitn^n  in  flocks  of  cow 
hair  that  contained  9%  of  moisture,  and  Way  found  ILSS^of  nitro- 
gen in  refuse  horse-hair  that  left  nearly  5%  of  ashes  on  being  burned. 
The  Miinster  experiment  station  reports,  in  ten  sfunples  of  hair,  from 
3^  to  13^%  of  nitrogen,  the  mean  amount  having  been  11^%. 
Scherer  reports  17%  of  nitrogen  in  human  hair  dried  at  250°  F. 
8.  W.  Johnson  found  9^%  of  nitrogen  iu  hair  felt. 

Hoffinann  found  €.7%  nitrogen  in  hair  somewhat  admixed  with 
lime  that  was  obtained  from  a  tannery. 

There  is  a  wsste  product  of  offenttive  odor,  called  "  scutch,"  that 
aoonmulates  in  the  yards  of  glue-makers  and  skin-diessers  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  hair  and  other  animal  mattere,  uid  lime. 
It  is  esteemed  as  a  manure  after  it  has  fermented.  Way  found 
in  3  different  samples  of  this  material  0.89,  1.35,  and  1.57%  of 
nitrogen,  from  0.50  to  1.64%  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  from  30  to 
33%  of  carbonate  of  lime,  beside  24  to  26%  of  water  and  various 
Impurities. 

In  feathers,  Fayen  and  Boussingault  found  1 5\%  of  nitrogen ;  and 
in  feather  dust,  which  appeared  to  consist  of  sweepings  &om  a  ware- 
house, Way  found  6J%  of  nitrogen.  But  feathers  ore  peoolisrif 
slow  to  decay. 
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TomJUd  Wool. 

Ajiother  piooess  worth  mentioning  was  proposed  in  England 
seveial  years  ago  by  Waid.  In  order  to  save  the  paper^tock  in 
rags  of  mixed  composition  (wool  and  cotton,  or  silk  and  cotbon), 
and  the  seams  cut  from  woollen  lags,  i.  e.  seams  wbicli  had  been 
sewed  with  cotton  ot  linen  thread,  the  material  was  exposed  to 
steam  of  from  3  to  5  atmospheres  pressure  daring  2  or  3  hours ; 
the  wool  in  the  rags  is  thus  converted  into  a  friable  substance,  which 
is  easily  beaten  out  from  the  unchanged  cotton,  and  collected  in  the 
form  of  dust.  The  cotton  is  used  for  making  paper,  while  the  wool 
dust  contains  some  12%  of  nitrogen,  and  is  said  to  be  a  manure  of 
much  quicker  action  than  flocks,  though  less  quick  than  guano. 

Peteieen  has  lecently  proved  that  steamed  wool  such  aa  this  ia  a 
feTtilizer  of  considerable  merit.  He  tried  pot  and  field  experiments 
with  "  wool  dust  made  soluble  with  steam,"  in  comparison  with 
simple  woollen  rags,  with  tbe  result  that,  taking  the  crop  of  spring 
wheat  obtained  on  unmanurod  soil  as  equal  to  100,  there  was  gained 
OB  the  average  by  manuring  with 

without  with  Addltioa  of 

UT  Addltkia  Fncipllatal  PbM- 

ol  Ph«phiil<^  pbitc  ot  UoM. 

WooUen  rags 17  19 

Steamed  wool 26  34 

nitrate  of  soda 8S  S8 

The  steamed  wool  did  well  also  on  sugar-heets,  though  not  so 
well  as  nitrate  of  soda. 

Analtfiet  of  Horn-Meat. 

Payenand  Boassingault  found  14^%  of  nitrogen  in  horn  shavings. 
Way  found  121%  "^  nitrogen,  and  cites  instances  where  horn  shav- 
ings have  given  heavy  crops  of  hops.  Analyses  of  9  samples  of 
hom-meal  made  at  the  MUnster  experiment  station  showed  7^  to 
14^%  of  nitrogen,  or  in  the  mean  \\\%.  Hellriegel  reports  that 
hom-meal  contains  some  10  to  13%  of  nitrogen,  and  from  6  to  10% 
of  phosphoric  acid.  In  buffalo-horn  shavings  and  sawdust,  S.  W. 
Johnson  reports  UJ  to  15%  of  nitrogen,  and  no  more  than  0.08  to 
0.15%  of  phosphoric  acid.  Dry  horn  is  readily  powdered  after  hav- 
ing been  steamed  during  10  or  12  hours. 

As  procurable  in  this  country,  from  comb  manufactuieis,  horn 
waste  occurs  in  the  form  of  thin  light  shavings,  which  are  some- 
timed  composted  with  hoise  manure  for  several  months  before  being 
implied  to  the  land.     Some  observers  have  maintained  that  the  shav- 
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ings  Are  so  light  and  bulk;  that  they  cannot  be  coiiTeiiiently  pat  to 
use  upon  the  fium,  not  even  when  composted  as  aforesaid. 

A  German  receipt  directs  that  the  fine  horn  be  put  in  a,  pit, 
layer  by  layer,  with  powdery  slaked  lime,  and  that  each  lajer  be 
moistened  with  water.  The  horn  soon  becomes  soft  and  considentUj 
decomposed. 

Value  0/  Organie  Niirogen. 
The  question  already  alluded  to,  what  value  should  be  allowed 
for  the  pound  of  nitrogeu  as  contained  in  these  animal  and  vege- 
table products,  is  one  of  no  little  complexity.  Several  of  the  uitio- 
genixed  substances  above  enumerated  actually  vary  a  good  deal  in 
price,  since  tliey  are  put  to  various  usee  in  the  arts,  and  compan- 
tively  few  irreproachable  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  their 
worth  as  manure  ^m  tba  money  point  of  view.  As  has  been  said 
already,  it  is  recognized  by  everybody  that  the  pound  of  nitrogan 
in  bone-meal  is  worth  much  less  than  the  pound  of  nitrogen  in 
guano,  anil  the  remark  is  still  more  emphatically  true  of  rags.  Yet 
again,  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  nitrogen  in  old  leather  is  worth- 
less, unless  it  be  changed  by  distillation,  or  possibly  by  the  action  of 
chemicals,  as  has  been  suggested  above.  lu  1S66,  Stoeckhardt  eati- 
mated  the  worth  of  the  pound  of  nitrogen  for  Saxony  as  follows  :— 
For  euil;  Boluble  or  decompoiable  nitrogeo,  ta  io  ammaniam  aalta,   Oiata. 

uitrnt^  gaano,  dried  blood,  iire«,  etc 17} 

For  nitrogeQ  in  Has  baae-ineal,  poudrette,  etc IGJ 

lu  ordinaiy  coaraa  bone-meal,  horn-meal,  oil-cake,  wool-doit,  freah 

hamaa  uriDs,  etc. 18 

In  cmshed  bones,  horn  shavingB,  woollen  raga,  human  eicrements, 
dung  of  stall-fed  cattle,  etc S 

The  prices  now  current  iu  this  country  differ  much  less  from  the 
foregoing  than  might  be  supposed.  The  nitrogeu  in  Peruvian 
guano  now  costs  about  22  cents  the  pound,  and  that  in  nitrate  of 
soda  about  18  cents.  The  pound  of  nitrogen  in  fine  bone-meal  is 
often  rated  at  16  or  18  cents,  and  that  in  the  coarsest  bone-raeal  at 
lOoents.  The  pound  of  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal  can  usually  be 
bought  for  15  cents,  and  that  in  fish  scrap  for  still  less. 
Experimentt  taith  Organie  Nitrogen, 

Experiments  made  in  Germany  by  Seyffert  upon  kohl-rabi  were  so 
arranged  that  the  plants  should  be  well  fed  aud  subjected  to  like 
conditions,  except  that  tbey  got  different  kinds  of  nitrogenous  food, 
as  in  the  table. 
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Wb«>ftnm«iwith  2S?oiS£S 

No  nitiogenoiiB  fertilizei 78 

26  gnma  N  in  crude  Mejillones  gusno 71 

"          "      leather-DiBil  (sUamed) 449 

"         "     Bteuned  bon^meal 1^78 

"         "     dried  blood l.eC* 

"         "     hom-m««l  (ateamed) 8,005 

"         "     nitnteofwdft 3,60B 

Wbeooe  it  appeared  tbat  nitrate  of  soda  and  horu-nieal  were  specially 
good,  and  leather- meal  particularly  bad.  As  legaids  dried  blood, 
compare  the  results  given  on  a  previous  pajje. 

To  control  the  foregoing  resnlta,  Albert  tried  similar  experimenta 
with  oats,  as  follows :  — 

Kind  or  NitngiDOoi  Then  ware  hBrvsriixl  Gni 

F«nUi»riiMd.  Onin.  Btnir.           •<--'- 

NonitrogeD S.2  16.7 

Leatber-meal  (steamed)     .    .    .  13.3  22.2 

Leather-meal  fermented      .     .     .  21. G  36.1 

Steamed  bone-meal 36.2  41.3 

Steamed  bone-meal  fennanted  Sl.O  li.3 

Diied  blood 2t.8  U.5 

Dried  blood  fermented  ....  29.6  67.2 

Hom-med  (gteamed)     ....  47.!>  70.4 

Nitrate  of  soda 48.9  62.6 

Sulphate  of  ammonia    ....  38.9  44.6           Z1.1           S8.0 

Here  again  nitrat«  of  soda  and  hom-meal  did  well,  and  fermented 
blood-meal  also.  Leather-meal  was  of  no  account,  and  it  served  no 
useful  purpose  for  the  crops  that  succeeded  the  oats.  Even  the  fer- 
mented leather-meal  was  of  but  little  use. 

In  the  following  trials  by  Eckenbrecher  it  would  seem  that  ths 
nitrc^n  of  the  blood,  bone  and  horn  were  applied  under  conditions 
specially  favorable  for  the  fenneiitation  of  these  substances,  and  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  The  experiments  were  made  in  sterile  sand 
contained  in  boxes  nearly  a  square  yard  in  area  and  rather  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Fit  quantities  of  the  ash  ingredients 
of  plants  were  mised  with  the  sand,  and  each  box  received  in  addi- 
tion 6  grams  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  one  or  another  of  the  sub- 
stances enumerated  iu  the  following  list.  The  sand  was  properly 
watered,  of  course,  and  the  temperature  was  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  experiments  lasted  two  years.  The  results  were 
that  the  following  crops  were  harvested  from  the  sand  admixed  with 
ash  ingredients,  to  which  was  added 


Roota. 

Totel  Plant. 

14.3 

36.2 

13.6 

49.1 

17.2 

TB.l 

20.0 

97.6 

20.3 

98.6 

18.S 

87.8 

10.S 

108.3 

36.4 

143.8 

27.9 

139.4 
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Ko  nitrogsn 12.6  80 

Bloodnical 43.8  SS5 

Hom-meal S8.1  327 

Bone-meal 47.7  24* 

Solpliate  of  ammonU 4S.0  2S1 

mtmte  of  trirthjUmin 62.9  252 

Nitnte  of  soda 6S.S  260 

Cnide  guano Ili.G  92 

The  behavior  of  the  guann  is  remarkable,  but  was  not  explaioed. 
With  hora-meal  and  boue-uieal  the  ripening  of  the  grata  was  de- 
Ufed  appreciably,  as  had  previously  beea  noticed  by  AlberL  The 
good  efiecta  of  trietbylamin  are  inteieatin^  since  this  substance  is 
obtained  in  considerable  qoantitiea  of  late  years  aa  an  incideDfeal 
product  in  the  mauafaoture  of  alcohol  from  beet-root  molaaBee. 
TetU  by  Way  of  Artifieial  Digettion. 
Another  method  of  testing  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic 
compounde  haa  been  proposed  by  Stutzer  and  Elingenber^  viz.  to 
subject  the  materials  to  a  proceaa  of  "  artificial  digeation."  That  is 
to  aay,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  fertilizer  is  left  to  soak  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  warm  liquid,  similar  to  the  gastric  juice  of  ani- 
mals, prepared  by  mixing  pepsin  with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The 
idea  on  which  this  method  of  research  is  baaed  is,  that  those  fer- 
tilizers which  are  most  readily  soluble  and  decomposable  in  the 
stomach,  or  rather  those  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
soluble  nitrogen  compounde,  will  be  likely  to  do  the  best  service 
in  the  field. 

Stutzer  and  Klingenberg  obtained  the  following  results  :  — 

»  ftrti  of  mtio- 


tbe  lUtsrUl. 


Totil  NttnecD  In 

""" ""'"'"'  Solald«''in  inniaUaIn 

ths  FepatiL  tti«  Pipaln. 

Blood-nual IS.Gl  S9.76  I0.2S 

Iieather-m«al  (ateamed) 6.91  39.19  60.81 

Hom-ueal  (toirefled) 1S.70  40.73  59.37    - 

Horn  filings  (omde) 7.06  23.48  7S.G7 

Pondretta 6.77  80.23  19.77 

Poudrctte  (from  another  city)      .     .     .      1.5S  22.92  77.08 

Waste  wool 10.S5  2.72  97.28 

Bono-meal  (mw) 4.02  9G.4G  1.G5 

Ditto,  another  sample 3.91  97.9S  S.OS 

Bone-meal  (steamed)      ......      4.31  92.74  7.26 

Ditto,  aaothar  sample 2.13  BS.S5  11.65 

Peruvian  piano,   from  which  the  uric 

acid  had  been  rem'bTed 11,08  9i.G8  G.47 

Wool  that  had  been  treated  with  aiil- 

phurieacid 12.37  SG.34  14.811 


.CcxvjIc 


In  this  countrf  Shepard  and  Chuel,  and  S.  W.  Johnson,'  haTS 
tested  a  variety  of  products  by  means  of  the  pepein  process,  with  the 
following  results :  — 

Shepabo  akd  Ouazel'b  Tests. 

TotalFaiw    01  «Gh  lOO  Puts  of  NUni«(D 

eeuloge  of  than  wen 

Mltro^n  to  Bidable  in       liuolabfe  In 

the  Ustaiial.  the  Pepslo.       Uw  PapalB. 

Dried  blood,  red 15.19  M.81              0.19 

Dried  bLood,  bUck 11.49  78.61            21.30 

Dried  lish  «ct«p U.GS  83.67            11.33 

Dried  eUtight«r-hoa«e  retoM   ....     12.S1  61.29            33.71 

Dried  fleeli  scrap  (excellent)    ....     11.17  93.32              6.63 

Dried  king  crab  (ahall  and  all)     .     .     .     12.15  62.10            17-90 

Acidulated  fisb  scrap T.14  81.59            15.11 

Boasted  leather-meal 0.B2  37.80            62.20 

Cotton-eeed  meal 7-76  83.18            16.82 

Cottan-Beed  isetl  (from  wIucIl  all  oil  bad 

been  removed) 8.&S  85.67           11.33 

Cotton-seed  (ground] 1.23  83-10           16.90 

Johnson's  Tests. 

Kiln-dried  blood  (black) 13.11  S6.S              3.2 

Kiln-dried  blood  (black) 18.17  97.9              2.1 

Fiih  icrap  (menbaden) 10.61  86.9             11.1 

Fish  ecrap  dried  and  grouud   ....      8.76  71.2            2S.S 

Dried  borse-flesb 8.12  61.3            Sa.7 

Oronnd  bone  (cl«an,  bard,  and  dry) .    .       1.11  98.8                1.2 

Cottonseed  meal 6.68  92.7                7.8 

Castor  pomace 6.88  92.1                7.6 

Maize  reflue  after  extraction  of  starcb   .      5.65  S2.9              17.1 

Bn&lo-hom  sandast 11.86  7.2            92.S 

Horn  waste  (sharings) 16.37  22.1              77.6 

Fine  ground  hoof  and  bom      ....     13.69  2S.2              71.7 

Wool  waste      .     .    ' 11.25  1.8              95.2 

Felt  waste 18.12  72              98-8 

Leather  fine  and  brittle 8.13  26.4              71.6 

Leather  treated  by  benzine  process   .    .      8.10  85,9              61.1 
Leather  reduced  by  superheated  steajn 

and  ground 6.^6  33.3              66.7 

Hair  and  leather  mixture 6.91  13.8              86.2 

In  general,  the  foregoing  results  consist  fairly  well  with  what  is 

known  of  the  behavior  of  the  several  kinds  of  fertilizers  in  the  field, 

though  those  which  relate  to  hom-meal  do  not  well  agree  with  NUie 

of  the  results  of  pot  experiments  as  given  on  a  previous  page. 

Blood  and  bone-meal,  flesh,  oil-cake,  and  unsophisticated  £sh 

*  Rsport  of  Coonecticut  Agricnltaral  Experiment  Station,  16SG,  page  117. 

VOL.  1.-26 
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scrap,  commend  themMlvee  here  as  tbey  hare  done  in  litrm  pmctice ; 
leather-meal  and  wool  waste  exhibit  titeir  well-kuown  ineitneas; 
while  dried  slaughter-hoose  lehise  and  orer-4ried  fish  scrap  occnpj 
a  middle  place.  As  Professor  Johnson  haa  remarked,  this  procen 
of  analysis  does  divide  the  organic  compounds  into  two  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  solubility  of  their  nitrogen.  In  one  class  more  than 
half  the  nitrogen  is  soluble,  while  in  the  other  scanwly  more  than 
a  third  of  the  nitrogen  is  solnble.  But  to  this  first  class  belong  all 
the  compounds  which  farm  experience  has  shown  to  be  generally 
and  really  useful  as  fertilizers. 

One  noteworthy  item  in  this  list  of  experiments  is  the  obserra- 
tion  that  leathe^meal  which  has  been  soaked  in  so  weak  an  alkali 
as  a  solution  of  borax  becomes  tolerably  easily  soluble  in  the  pepsin 
solution.  A  sample  of  leather  reduced  by  superheated  steam  jpve 
op  &i%  of  its  nitrogen  to  pepsin  solution  after  treatment  with 
borax,  while  only  33J%  of  the  nitrogen  was  soluble  before  the  borax 
treatment 

DittillalioH  of  Riigt,  etc 

A  device  for  utilizing  the  coraparotively  Inert  nitrc^en  of  rags, 
which  was  practised  in  a  small  way  in  Germany  some  yean  dnce, 
is  worth  mentioning  as  a  matter  of  history.  Indeed,  it  has  recently 
been  described  anew  aa  a  method  of  practical  merit.  The  rags 
were  distiUed  upon  the  farm,  and  the  ammoniscol  fumes  were  col- 
lected in  acid  or  in  water.  The  liquid  was  then  mixed  with  earth, 
and  applied  to  the  land.  The  distillation  was  effected  in  a  simple 
•chimney,  about  6  feet  high  by  2  feet  wide,  built  roughly  of  bricks. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cliiraney  was  an  opening  for  the  removal  of 
.  ashes  and  the  admission  of  air.  At  the  top  the  chimney  could  be 
closed  by  a  movable  plate  ;  and  at  a  point  below  the  top  a  knee- 
shaped  tube  led  from  the  chimney  to  a  series  of  wooden  vessels 
charged  with  water  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  connected  with  one  an* 
other  by  means  of  wooden  tubes. 

To  start  the  apparatus,  a  fire  of  wood  was  built  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  latter  was  then  tillod  with  rags  and  closed  at  the  top.  Air 
enough  was  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  chimney  to  permit  the 
lowest  rags  to  burn  slowly,  or  rather  to  glimmer  or  smoulder  away, 
and  so  heat  the  rags  nest  above  them.  There  was  thus  always, 
from  first  to  last,  one  layer  of  the  raga  exposed  to  a  temperature 
high  enough  to  effect  distillation,  just  above  the  layer  of  rags 
which  were  actually  burning.     The  ftames  from  the  smonldering 
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raga  paaeed  over  throi^h  the  abduction  fine  into  the  abeorbing 
vessels. 

The  apparatus  waa  of  extiema  simplicity  and  cheapness,  anch  as 
any  man  could  construct  for  himself.  The  ashes  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  were  mixed  with  earth,  and  were  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  ammoniated  liquor,  and  the  whole  formed  an 
excellent  manure  as  quick  acting  as  guano. 

It  is  manifest  that  any  each  operation  as  this  would  be  possible 
only  in  conntriea  where  labor  is  cheap,  or  npon  &nus  where  there 
might  happen  to  be  occasionally  labor  unfit  for  more  remunerative 
enterprises.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  process  might 
sometimes  be  applied  with  advant^e  in  thia  country  to  mixtuna 
of  peat  and  old  leather,  or  leather  scrap,  and  occasionally  perhaps 
to  the  burning  of  weeds,  or  other  refuse  raked  up  from  gardens. 
The  process  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  that  by  which 
the  ammonium  salts  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  coal ;  and,  as 
has  been  said,  coal  teaches,  even  mure  emphatically  than  leather, 
that  the  nitrogen  in  oi^nic  compounds  is  not  always  immediately 
available  as  a  aonrce  of  plant-food.  What  is  true  of  cool  in  thia 
sense  is  true  also  in  some  d^ree  of  peat,  and  of  vegetable  mould, 
the  black  earth  of  ordinary  soils. 

Inert  Nitrogen  of  iAe  Soil. 

Ae  haa  been  said  already,  it  is  a  fact  of  deep  importance  that 
much  of  the  nitrogen  in  ordinary  aoils  eziata  there  in  au  inert  and 
comparatively  useless  state,  somewhat  analogona  to  that  in  which  it 
exists  in  leather  or  in  coaL 

Not  only  the  nitrogenized  portions  of  plants  and  of  dnng,  but 
even  ammonia  itself,  appears  to  be  changed  in  part  in  the  soil  into 
hnmns-like  substances,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  incapable  of  sup> 
plying  nitrogen  directly  to  the  plant. 

The  hnmos  of  the  soil  ia  never  devoid  of  nitrogen.  Peat  soms- 
timee  contains  as  much  as  three  per  cent  of  this  element.  It  was 
at  one  time  thought  by  some  chemists,  notably  by  Mulder,  that 
thia  nitrc^en  of  the  soil  is  in  the  form  of  humate  of  ammonia,  —  it 
b«ng  farther  assumed  that  the  humate  in  question  is  not  i«adUy 
decomposable  by  alkalies,  and  the  other  agents  that  destroy  ordi- 
nary ammonium  salts.  But  this  view  is  highly  improbable.  It  b 
true,  indeed,  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  of  the  soil  are 
slowly  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  some  ammonia,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  lime  or  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  especially  when 
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heated  vitfa  these  agents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ue  not  de- 
composed by  the  weaker  alkali  magnesia,  though  magne«a  ia  well 
known  to  be  fully  competent  to  decompose  ammonium  salts. 

The  probabilities  are  decidedly  in  fovor  of  the  view  prenoaaly 
expieesed,  that  the  humate  of  ammooia,  which  ia  known  to  be 
formed  in  the  soil  through  absorption  and  fixatiou  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  soon  changes  to  an  inert  nitrogenized  compound  of  an- 
other order,  which  contains  no  true  ammonia. 

The  fact  that  some  kinds  of  peat  exhale  ammonia  in  burning,  or 
even  in  putrefying,  is  uo  evidence  that  the  peat  contains  ammonia 
ready  formed,  any  mote  than  the  evolution  of  ammonia  from  fle^, 
bones,  rags,  coal,  and  many  other  nitrogenised  substances,  under 
like  conditions,  is  evidence  that  they  coatain  ammonia. 

It  may  possibly  be  true,  as  Professor  Johnson  has  suggested,  that 
the  soil  nitK^n  is  contained  in  some  compound  belonging  to  the 
olaas  of  amids.     Urea,  for  example,  is  an  amid  of  carbonyl, 
(CO" 
CH^NiO  —  N,  )  Ha  , 
iiU 
and  acetamid  is  an  amid  of  acetyl. 


It  ia  known  that  amids,  such  as  leucin  (C,H,,NOi)  and  tyrosin 
(C,H„NO^,  occur  habitually  among  the  products  of  the  decay  of 
albumen  and  allied  substances,  end  there  are  good  reasona  for  be- 
lieving that  these  particular  amids,  and  others  analogous  to  them, 
though  still  more  diSQcultly  soluble,  are  formed  in  the  soil  when 
albuminous  anbstancea,  i.  a  plants  aud  manures,  decay  there. 

In  favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact  just  stated,  that  a  port  of  the 
humus  of  the  soil  slowly  decomposes  when  boiled  with  strong  alka- 
lies, while  ammonia  ia  set  free,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  true 
amids  are  slowly  decomposed  with  evolution  of  ammonia  when  thus 
treated  with  alkalies.  It  is  on  account  of  this  evolution  of  ammo- 
nia, when  loams  are  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  that  the  old  state- 
menta  given  in  the  books  as  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  soils  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  strictly  true. 

It  is  important,  uo  doubt,  to  know  the  fact  that  there  are  sub- 
stancee  in  the  soil  from  whose  decomposition  -  ammonia  can  readily 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  well  to  gain  an  idea  as  to  about  how  much 
of  the  easily  decomposable  substances  may  be  conteined  in  a  given 
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sample  of  earth.  The  error  wbb  in  uouDting  tlie  eaaily  decomposable 
matters  as  if  they  were  really  ammonium  compounds.  From  the 
results  of  some  of  these  old  experiments,  it  seemed  to  appear  that 
as  much  as  0.10%  of  ammonia  might  be  contained  in  soils  such  as 
the  more  accurate  experiments  of  to-day  show  to  contain  do  mon 
than  0.001  or  0.002%. 

It  was  not  until  Boussingault  substituted  magneaia  for  the 
stronger  alkalies  in  the  analytical  process  of  estimating  ammonia, 
that  any  useful  results  were  obtained,  and  e^^en  the  magnesia  pro- 
cess has  been  improved  upon  latterly.  Many  absurd  hypotheses 
have  been  advanced  on  the  strength  of  the  old  belief,  that  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  is  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  misconception  should  have  arisen,  for, 
as  Boussingault  bas  observed,  the  mere  admixture  of  caustic  lime 
with  a  good  garden  soil  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ia  aometimea 
sufBcient  sbwly  to  set  free  ammonia  through  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitrogenized  humus. 

Ditputtt  at  to  the  Comparative  MerU  of  Sitrogen  and  Atk 
InffrediaiU  trt  ifanurtK. 

It  was  because  of  this  old  error  that  disputes  arose  formerly  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  use  in  applying  nitrogenous  fertilizers  like 
ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrates  to  the  land.  The  argument  vas 
that  there  is  plenty  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  already,  and  that  conse- 
quently only  ash  ingredients  such  as  phosphates  or  potash  or  lime 
need  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  order  to  increase  its  natural  fertil- 
ity. Some  chemists  even  went  so  far  as  to  ai;gne  that  the  good 
effects  of  guano  are  due  solely  to  the  phoapliate  of  lime  and  the 
potash  that  are  contained  in  it. 

It  ia  now  known  by  every  one  that  these  suppositions  were  funda- 
mentally wrong.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  usually  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  it  is  seldom  that  any  lai^e  proportion 
of  it  is  in  a  condition  lit  to  be  assimilated  by  plants.  It  is  the  buai- 
nesB  of  the  &rmer  sometimes  to  render  the  soil  nitrogen  assimilable 
to  crops,  and  at  other  times  to  supplement  it  with  supplies  of  active 
nitrogen  brought  from  the  fiirmyard  or  from  abroad ;  and  either  tb« 
one  or  the  other  of  these  acts  may  be  the  more  judicious  according 


As  has  been  said  already,  some  of  the  inert  nitoogen  of  the  soil 
is  probably  derived  from  the  reduction  of  ammonium  salts  and 
nitrates;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  most  of  it  comes  directly 
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firom  albuminoida  and  other  conipoundB  of  mtrogea  whicli  fonnod  a 
part  of  plauta  aiid  animala  that  have  decayed  in  or  upon  the  aoU. 
When  vegetable  mattero,  or  animals,  or  manures  that  hare  been  de- 
rived from  tbam,  undergo  change  in  the  earth,  a  port  of  their  oitro* 
gen  doubtless  esca^xM  as  such  into  the  air  as  free  iiitiogea  gas, 
a  part  is  converted  into  ammonium  salts  and  nitratea,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  left  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  the  organic  compounds 
now  under  discussion,  most  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
comparatively  speaking  inalterable  when  exposed  to  wat«r  and  air. 

According  to  Loges,  a  certain  part  of  the  inert  nitrogenous  matter 
in  humus  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  appears  to  pUy  the  part 
of  a  weak  base.  He  fiuds,  at  all  events,  on  leaching  loams  with  the 
acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  that  a 
nitrogenous  black  residue  is  left  even  when  sails  aie  operated  upon 
which  contain  but  little  humus.  It  is  evident  that  this  black  resi- 
due must  be  a  substance  of  different  chemical  character  from  the 
humic  acids,  since  these  bodies  are  difficnltly  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  only  dissolve  therein  to  the  extent  of  fiunt  traces.  Analy- 
sis showed  that  a  sandy  soil  rich  in  humus  contained  0.604%  of 
nitiogeD,  and  that  0.322%  of  nitrogen  was  dissolved  out  of  the  soil 
by  muriatic  acid.  In  another  instance,  the  acid  dissolved  0.083% 
of  nitrogen  from  a  loam  that  contained  0.367%. 

It  is  thought  that,  after  the  first  hot  fermentation  has  ceased,  the 
waste  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  decaying  organic  matter  is  mor« 
lapid  than  the  loss  of  nitrc^n ;  so  that  the  final  residue  or  "  homos  " 
may  sometimes  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  the 
substances  from  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Crop*  ute  mucA  SoU  Nitrogen. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  coarse  that 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  soil  as  determined  by  analysis  is  no 
&ir  test  of  the  power  of  that  soil  to  produce  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  nitrogen  p» 
acre  to  a  soil,  in  the  form  of  guano  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  will  often 
produce  effects  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  could 
be  produced  by  so  small  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  if  it  wew  placed 
upon  a  soil  wholly  devoid  of  that  element. 

Thus,  as  has  been  said,  112  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  — 
a  common  top-dressing  for  grass  in  England  — has  been  known  to 
double  the  crop.  But  the  112  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  contain  no 
more  than  16  lb.  of  nitrogen,  while  in  one  long  ton  of  English  bay 
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there  are  about  22  lb.  of  uitrogen.  HeDce,  in  cose  there  should  be 
obtained  2J  tons  of  hay  from  an  acre  of  land  manured  with  the 
given  amount  of  the  nitrate,  66  lb.  of  nitrogen  would  be  taken  off 
in  the  crop ;  or  three  times  ae  much  of  this  element  aa  could  possi- 
bly have  been  derived  from  the  manure. 

So  too  with  guano.  From  200  to  400  lb.  of  the  variety  formerly 
in  use  were  commonly  applied  to  an  acre  of  land  ;  that  ia  to  say, 
from  30  to  60  lb.  of  nitrogen,  on  the  assumption  that  the  guano 
contained  15%  of  this  element.  But  in  a  ton  of  clover  hay  there  ia 
about  43  lb.  of  nitrogen,  so  that,  if  2J  tons  of  hay  were  obtained 
from  an  acre,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  off  by  the  clover  would 
amonnt  to  108  lb. 

There  ore  two  poeaible  ways  of  explaining  this  lack  of  agreement. 
The  argument  must  be,  either  that  the  crop  is  made  vigorous  enough 
at  the  atart,  by  the  guano  or  the  nitrate,  to  enable  it  to  consume  the 
soil  nitrogen  to  better  advantage  than  lees  vigorous  plants  could ; 
or,  much  more  probably,  that  the  guano  or  the  nitrate  bring  about 
fermentation  or  other  chemical  or  vital  action  in  the  eoil  which  de- 
composes the  humus  and  tinlocke  the  soil  nitrogen.  It  is  known 
that  guano  contains  some  of  the  nitrio  ferment ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  crude  nitrate  of  Boda  may  promote  fermentation. 

In  any  event,  however,  care  must  be  l&ken  not  to  undervalue  the 
soil  nitrogen ;  for  although  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  inert,  it  is 
by  no  means  absolutely  so. 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  nipplied  by  tht  Soil. 

Professor  Thaer  has  recently  estimated,  from  the  results  of  many 
trials,  that  of  each  100  lb.  of  uitrogen  carried  off  the  land  in  crops 
55  lb.  are  derived  from  the  soil  nitrogen  and  45  lb,  from  the  mar 
nure.  In  special  trials  made  to  determine  how  much  assimilable 
nitrogen  could  safely  be  applied  as  mauiirs,  it  appeared  that,  during 
the  eleven  years  of  the  experiment,  62  lb.  of  nitrogen  were  harvested 
on  the  average  per  year  and  per  acre,  while  only  21  lb.  of  nitrogen 
per  year  were  applied  to  the  land  in  the  manure.  More  than  this 
amount  of  nitrogen  could  not  be  applied  commonly,  except  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Bye,  indeed,  bore  35  to  38  lb.  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre, 
and  oats  and  potatoes  43  to  52  lb.,  though  the  largest  amount 
named  did  not  increase  the  yield  of  potatoes.  Thaer  concludes 
that,  in  general,  and  for  ordinary  circumstauces  and  conditions, 
about  half  as  much  nitrogen  may  be  applied  in  the  fertilizers  as 
would  be  expected  to  be  contained  in  the  crop. 
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llr.  lAwes  has  frequently  iiuisted  that  the  brmer  mart  not  ex- 
pect to  obtain  in  the  iucraose  of  a  crop  an  amount  of  nitrogen  equal 
to  that  supplied  in  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  put  apon  the  land 
He  has  .dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  experimeDta  of 
Dr.  Gilbert  and  bimaelf,  when  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda  were  applied  to  grass,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  not  much  mora 
than  half  tiie  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  land  was  recovered  in  the 
first  crops  taken  after  tbe  mamiring,  i^aid  being  bad,  of  course, 
to  the  increase  of  crop  over  and  above  what  was  obtained  when 
fertilizers  were  used  that  contained  no  nitrogen,  but  oolj  asb 
ingredients. 

He  remarks,  incidentally,  that  it  b  by  no  means  certtun  irhether 
as  much  nitrogen  is  not  recovered  in  crops  grown  with  nitrate  of 
soda  as  in  those  grown  with  other  nitrogenous  ferlilizen,  even  those 
as  slow  of  action  as  rape-cake  and  barnyard  manure.  This  point  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  dnng  decomposes  very  slowly,  and  its 
influence  is  felt  for  many  years.  Thus,  in  the  year  1676,  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  could  still  perceive  some  slight  effect  due  to  dresdngs 
of  dung  which  had  been  applied  to  partuie  grass  in  1863 ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  had  been  applied  to  the  pasture  for  the  last  time  in  1863. 

They  found  that  root  crops  —  thanks,  apparently,  to  their  long 
term  of  growth,  and  to  tbe  ^t  that  they  grow  during  the  latter 
part  of  summer  when  nitrification  is  active  and  leacbing  lains  in- 
frequent —  returned  to  them  a  larger  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
applied  in  the  fertilizers  than  cereal  crops  did.  In  one  set  of  ex- 
periments, for  example,  they  grew  sugar  beets  five  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  manured  cue  parcel  of  them  during  the  first  three  years 
heavily  with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  addition  to  other  thingsj  and  on 
calculating  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  these  five  crops  of 
beets  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda,  first  deducting  the  produce  grown 
on  contiguous  plot«  manured  with  ash  ingredients  alone,  it  appeared 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  obtained  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  that  had  been  supplied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
S<mte  Crop!  wM  Soil  Nitrogen  freelif. 

Yet  again,  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  tbe  amount  of 
nitrogen  taken  off  by  crops  from  land  which  has  received  no  ma- 
nure whatever  is  often  large,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  amount 
taken  difi'srs  considerably  according  to  the  kind  of  crop. 

Thus,  it  was  found  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  that  wheat  grown 
upon  one  piece  of  unmonuied  land  foi  32  years  in  succession  took 
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off,  on  the  average,  21  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  year  and  per  acre,  —  more 
than  600  lb.  in  all,  it  will  be  noticed.  Upon  an  adjacent  plot  that 
was  dteesed  with  a  mixture  of  miueral  manures,  the  wheat  crop 
took  off  32  lb.  of  nitrogen  pet  year  and  acre. 

A  barley  crop  took  off  18^  lb.  and  22}  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  year 
dtiring  24  yeoTB  when  unmanuied  and  when  manured  with  ash 
ingredienta. 

A  serieB  of  root  crops  took  off  37  lb.  of  nitrogen  pei  year  durii^ 
31  jrears,  from  a  plot  manured  with  ash  ingredients. 

Beans  took  off  31}  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  year  from  unmanuied 
land  during  24  yeats,  and  45}  lb.  from  land  dressed  with  mineral 
ferttliiers. 

Bed  clover  took  off  30}  lb.  and  40  lb.  from  unmanuied  land,  and 
from  that  dressed  with  mineial  fertilizets,  daring  22  years. 
Gradual  Exhawtion  of  SoU  Nitrogen. 

It  was  noticed  furtheimore,  that,  during  these  long  terms  of  cul- 
tivation, rather  more  nitrogen  was  taken  off  in  the  crops  during  the 
earlier  yeais  than  was  taken  toward  the  close  of  the  term.  Thus, 
while  the  unmannred  wheat  crop  took  off  21  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  year 
on  the  average  of  31  years,  it  took  off  2SJ  lb.  on  the  avenge  of  the 
fiiet  eight  years,  and  23  lb.  on  the  average  of  the  first  twelve  yean. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  derived 
from  previous  accumulations,  is  gradually  osed  up  by  continued 
cropping;  and  in  fact,  careful  analyses,  made  at  different  periods, 
of  the  soil  of  the  fields  where  these  experiments  were  conducted, 
showed  ooQclusively  that  there  was  an  appieoiable  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  as  the  years  went  on.  After  40 
yeais'  pemistent  cropping  of  the  good  land  with  wheat,  it  appeared 
that  the  original  stock  of  organic  nitrogen  (as  well  as  the  stock  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid)  had  been  considerably  reduced,  although 
there  was  still  enough  of  all  these  constituents  left  to  indicate  that 
wheat  could  still  be  grown  on  that  land  for  a  very  long  period. 
Running  out  of  LoTid. 

Here  is  seen  the  secret  of  the  so-called  "running  out "  of  land. 
Unless  land  contains  in  the  beginning  an  abundant  store  of  fertility, 
and  particularly  a  great  reservoir  of  humus,  the  nitrogen  will  rapidly 
waste  away  under  injudicious  treatment,  and  the  land  thereby  iall 
into  bad  condition.  Every  year  a  certnin  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  organic  matteis  in  the  soil  is  niti^ed  by  the  action  of  the 
mioKMOopic  ferment,  and  wfaUe  a  part  of  the  nitrates  thus  formed 
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ia  consumed  by  the  growing  crops,  another  part  is  washed  out  of 
the  land  in  the  diain-water,  eepeciallf  id  w»t  seasons,  and  still  an- 
other part  is  reduced  and  destroyed  by  useless  fermentations. 

Since,  in  attempting  to  grow  root  crops  without  any  manure,  the 
pivduce  falls  off  to  next  to  nothing  after  a  few  years,  the  figures 
cited  abore  refer  to  the  plot  that  was  dressed  with  a  complex  min- 
eral fertiliser,  and  in  this  case  much  more  nitrogen  was  taken  off 
during  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  years. 

During  the  first  8  years  of  turnips,  the  average  yield  of  nitrogen 
was  42  lb.  each  year.  Duiing  the  next  3  years  the  land  carried 
barley,  which  yielded  24}  Ih.  of  nitrogen  per  year.  During  the 
next  Ifi  years,  13  of  which  were  with  Swedish  turnips,  and  2  with- 
out any  crop,  there  was  a  yield  of  18J  Ih.  of  nitrogen  per  year,  and 
during  the  last  f>  years  sugar  be«ts  yielded  13  lb.  of  nitrogan  per 
year.  Here  there  was  a  reduction  t-o  less  than  one  third  during  the 
later  years,  as  compared  with  the  earlier.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  found, 
furthermore,  that  the  root  crops  exhaust  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil 
of  their  available  supplies  of  nitrogen  more  completely  than  any 
other  kind  of  cropa. 

Clover  and  beans,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  general  the  legumi- 
nous crops,  do  not  thus  exhaust  the  surface  soil  of  nitrogen,  but 
seem  to  get  their  auppliea  from  below ;  and  through  the  decay  of 
the  clover  roots,  the  surface  soil  is  left  by  a  clover  crop  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  it  was  before. 

Large  Am(»tntt  of  Nitrogen  in  Good  Soil*. 

Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  very  large  amounts  of 
reserve  nitrogen  that  occur  in  cultivated  soils.  Krocker  showed 
long  ago  that  they  rarely  contain  less  than  0.1%  of  nitrogen  (eay 
3,600  lb.  to  the  acre,  taking  the  loam  as  one  foot  deep),  and  Uiey 
often  contain  much  more,  A.  Miiller  found  on  the  average  0.26% 
of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soils  of  regions  poor  in  lime,  and  0.15%  in 
their  aubsoile.  In  the  surfitce  soils  of  limestone  regions  he  found  on 
the  average  0.66%  of  nitrogen.  In  several  instancee  he  found  from 
0.9  to  0.96%.  Miiller's  averages  for  the  surfece  soils  are  equivalent  to 
3.7%  and  4.6%  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soils.  Boussingault  also, 
on  analyzing  a  number  of  loams  of  good  quality  from  widely  differ- 
ent loc^tiee,  found  from  6,000  lb.  to  more  than  30,000  Ih.  of  nitro- 
gen to  the  acre,  taken  to  the  depth  of  17  inches,  which  was  in  the 
more  or  less  inert  condition  above  described.  All  this  nitrogen  is 
naturally  to  be  thought  of  as  additional  to  the  comparatively  small: 
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amotmtB  of  nitrates  aad  ammonium  compounds  vhich  ue  usoally 
found  in  loams. 

Enormout  Importance  of  the  Soil  Nitrogen. 

Under  fit  conditions  as  to  tillage  and  crops,  and  with  suitable 
additions  to  the  soil  of  phosphates  or  potash  compoimda  (or  both) 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  microdemes  which  cause  fermentation, 
these  great  stores  of  soil  nitrogen,  which  are  so  abundant  that  they 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  become  gradually  avail- 
able for  feeding  crops.  There  is  hardly  s  more  important  problem 
in  agriculture  to-day  tfaan  the  perfecting  of  methods  for  using  these 
great  natural  supplies  of  nitrogen  to  the  best  possible  adrantage. 
Indeed,  it  has  already  often  been  found  more  economical  and  ad- 
vantageous to  improve  the  quality  of  the  soil  nitrogen  by  tillage 
combined  with  iallows,  than  to  buy  fertilizers,  or  than  to  keep  cattle 
for  the  sake  of  producing  more  manure. 

Peat  at  a  Source  of  Nitrogen. 

It  is  not  in  arable  loams  alone,  and  in  leaf-mould,  that  the  inert 
nitrogen  compounds  are  found.  Here  in  New  England  great  quanti- 
ties of  them  are  to  be  had  at  small  cost  in  the  form  of  peat,  swamp 
mud,  or  marsh  mud,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  old  sods  token  from 
headlands  and  from  beside  walls ;  and  upon  many  excellent  farms 
it  was  customary  formerly  to  put  such  materials  to  use.  Indeed, 
peat  deserves  to  be  treated  of  as  a  nitrogenized  maDuie  as  much  as 
several  of  the  substances  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages. 

As  here  used,  the  term  peat  applies  to  any  bog  earth  of  vege- 
table origin ;  it  includes  bog-meadow  mud  and  marsh  mud,  as  well 
as  the  more  perfect  peats,  about  the  naming  of  which  there  could 
be  no  question.  The  Kew  England  term  "  muck,"  of  course,  falls 
within  the  above  definition.  In  the  Queen's  English,  the  word 
muck  simply  means  manure,  i.  e.  well-rotted  dung.  It  has  no 
special  reference  to  any  kind  of  peat  or  hog  mud.  The  Kew  Eng- 
land application  of  the  word  to  bog  earth  is  a  mere  provincialism, 
natural  enough  in  a  land  of  hungry  gravels  where  custom  requires 
the  farmer  to  try  to  cultivate  4  or  9  times  as  much  land  as  he  can 
manure  from  his  barnyard. 

It  happens,  too,  as  Professor  Johnson  has  urged,  that  in  Sew 
England  the  number  of  small,  shallow  depressions,  containing  un- 
ripe or  impure  peat,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  large,  deep  hog). 
Our  &rmerB  are  in  fact  more  accustomed  to  the  class  of  depodts 
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which  they  call  "  mucky,"  than  to  those  that  would  be  called  peat 
by  everybo^ly  without  question.  It  may  be  sold  that  peat,  do  mat- 
ter of  what  grade,  almost  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogen, 

A  moment's  consideration  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  peat 
teaches  that  this  must  be  so,  for  all  kinds  of  peat  have  resulted 
from  the  partial  decay  of  vegetable  matters.  Feet  is  formed  in 
boggy  places  where  water  stands  at  rest.  In  this  water,  successive 
crope  of  various  aquatic  mossea  grow,  often  with  great  rapidity,  and 
they  die  where  they  have  grown,  in  such  wise  that  great  accumula- 
tions of  partially  decomposed  vegetable  matter  result. 

It  is  eaay  to  see  that  peate  and  peaty  soils  formed  in  this  way 
will  be  likely  to  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  while 
they  will  commonly  be  poor  in  inorganic  matters,  unless,  indeed, 
sand  or  clay  or  silt  happens  to  have  been  washed  in  upon  them 
during  or  subsequent  to  their  formation. 

In  30  samples  of  peat,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  analyzed  at  the 
Yale  laboratory  under  Professor  Johnson's  direction,  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  varied  from  0.4  to  2.9%.  The  average  amount  of  nitro- 
gen was  1.59  of  the  ali'-dried  peat ;  or  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  ordinary  barnyard  manure. 

In  several  of  the  peats  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was  as  high 
as  2.4%;  the  low  average  percentage  just  given  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  tlie  samples  analyzed  were  of  manifestly  poor 
quality.  Fully  one  half  of  the  specimens  were  latgely  mixed  with 
soil,  and  contained  from  16  to  60%  of  mineral  matters.  One 
was  a  sample  of  mud  from  a  salt  marsh,  and  it  contuned  1.4% 
of  nitrogen. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  however,  that  many  kinds  of  peat 
contain  but  little  nitrogen.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  farmer  would 
sometimes  do  well  to  have  a  chemist  estimate  once  for  all  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  peat  at  his  disposal,  especially  in  case  he  has  several 
beds  of  it  to  choose  between.  Generally  speaking,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  nitrogen  in  peat  exists  in  a  form  that  is  insoluble  io 
water,  and  comparatively  inert,  considered  as  a  source  of  plant-food. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  inertness,  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar  obaet* 
ration  and  experience,  that  the  peat  nitrogen  may  be  made  to 
oontribnte  to  the  support  of  crops,  and  thai  it  has  consequently 
a  conaiderable  money  value. 

It  would  appear  that  when  peat  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
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air,  as  when  mixed  with  any  ordinftiy  cultivated  soil,  ita  nitrogen 
alowly  undergoes  change,  and  that  some  of  it  is  gradually  made 
available  fbi  the  plants  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  nitrogen  of 
lags  or  of  bone-meal  would  be  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  easy,  in  any  event,  to  basten  this  process  of  conversion  into 
plant-food  by  composting  the  peat  with  dung,  oi  fish,  or  flesh,  or 
alkali,  as  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  Composts. 
Somt  Peatt  readily  evolve  Amtncnia, 

For  some  kinds  of  peat,  at  leaat,  it  is  true  that  ammonia  may  be 
formed  from  their  nitrc^n  compounds  continually,  when  the  peat  is 
kept  in  a  warm  place  and  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  as  I  have 
myself  seen  in  a  series  of  experiments  that  were  mode  in  1877, 
when  I  found  myself  quite  unable  to  prepare  a  small  quantity  of 
peat  absolutely  free  from  ammonia.  In  some  cases  this  formation 
of  ammonia  from  the  inert  nitrogen  in  the  peat  probably  depends 
on  the  action  of  microdemes,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Selmi  and 
other  observers.  Compare  what  has  been  said  under  the  head  of 
Nitrates.  But  in  my  own  experiments  the  conditions  were  such  as 
regards  temperature  that  living  things  were  supposed  to  be  excluded, 
and  the  formation  of  ammonia  seemal  to  be  due  to  processes  of 
simple  oxidatioD,  or  perhaps  to  tbe  mere  splitting  or  "  d^double- 
meut "  of  the  inert  nitn^n  compounds.' 

Valuation  of  the  Nitrogen  in  Peal, 

If  the  value  of  the  pound  of  nitrogen  in  peat  be  estimated  no 
higher  than  five  cents,  that  would  make  the  ton  of  air-dried  peat 
which  contains  2.5%  of  nitrogen  worth  $2.60,  for  this  ingredient 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  useful  qualities  of  peat  which 
depend  upon  the  bumus  contained  in  it,  as  will  be  explained  in 
another  place.  For  the  present,  the  discussion  relates  only  to  peat 
in  ita  character  of  a  nitrogenized  fertilizer,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  most  valuable  manures,  from  tbe  money  point  of 
view,  are  those  which  contain  the  most  nitrogen.  Tbe  nitrogenized 
manures,  such  as  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia  salts,  blood,  and 
flesh,  cost  more  money  per  ton  than  any  others,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  concentrated  nitrogen  compounds  capable  of  supplying 
this  element  to  plants  are  neither  abuudant  nor  readily  prepared. 

N'ew  sources  of  phosphate  of  lime  have  continually  been  discov~ 

ered,  so  that  the  price  of  this  article  has  not  risen  from  year  to  year, 

in  spite  of  the  greatly  extended  nse  of  it.    But  the  assimilable  nitro- 

'  Sm  note  on  th«  next  page. 
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gen  componsde  aio  more  costly  than  either  phosphates  or  potash 
salts,  and  there  is  no  immediate  probability  that  their  price  will  be 
much  reduced.  Hence  the  importance  of  recognising  clearly  the 
value  of  the  peat  and  the  humus  which  am  found  already  in  the 
fields. 

Note.  —  The  peat  in  question  was  from  the  Bussey  Farm,  and  waa  a 
sample  left  over  from  that  used  in  the  field  experiments  reported  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Busacy  Inatitution,  Vol.  I.  pp.  B7,  13&.  It  was  an  imma- 
ture "  mucky  "  peat,  such  as  is  uoiamon  in  the  bog  meadows  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  portion  opeiuted  upon  had  been  kept  for  Beveml  years  in  a 
barreliu  a  diy  Btoreroow.  From  this  material  I  sought  to  prepai«  a  quan- 
tity of  peat  absolutely  free  from  ammouia  for  use  in  expeximenta  upon 
nitrification.  To  this  end  three  orfour  pounds  of  the  peat  were  thoroughly 
boiled  with  rain-water  in  a  copper  kettle,  and  then  allowed  to  drain  upon 
a  percolator.  This  operation  was  repeated  three  times,  but  conaiderable 
qaantities  of  ammonia  were  detected  in  the  wash  water  in  every  instance, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  as  much  ammonin  in  the  thiid  liquor  as  in  the  first 
A  small  quantity  of  that  portion  of  the  peat  which  it  was  fair  to  suppose 
had  been  moat  thorougbly  washed,  viz.  the  fine  suspended  particles  which 
only  slowly  settled  out  from  the  liquid,  was  then  put  in  a  flask  together 
with  a  quantity  of  water  that  contained  no  ammonia,  and  was  there 
boiled,  pure  water  being  added  from  time  to  time  to  replace  that  which 
evaporated.  The  vapor  from  the  flask  wan  cooled  in  a  condenser,  due 
precautions  having  been  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  peat  from  being 
carried  over  in  the  steam,  and  each  60  c.c.  of  the  distillate  was  subjected 
to  Nesaler's  teat  for  ammonia.  500  c.c.  of  diitillaU  were  thus  collected, 
and  there  was  found  as  mncb  ammonia  (0.0l>01  gnu-)  in  the  last  SO  c.c. 
portion  as  in  the  first.  Some  magnesia  was  then  pat  into  the  flask,  the 
mixture  was  again  boiled,  and  600  cc.  moie  of  distillate  were  collected 
by  instalments,  as  before.  The  first  portions  of  this  new  distillate  con- 
tained more  ammonia  than  before  (about  0.005  grm.)  ;  but  after  four  or 
five  of  the  60  c.c,  portions  had  passed  oCT,  the  amount  of  ammouia  became 
constant,  and  equal  to  what  had  been  found  when  no  magnesia  was 
presenL  Some  potassium  permanganate  that  was  free  from  ammonia 
was  next  put  into  the  tiaak  and  boiled,  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  given 
off  was  increased  ;  it  was  in  fact  rather  more  than  doubled.  By  adding 
caustic  soda  that  was  free  from  ammonia,  the  evolution  of  ammonia  waa 
increased  still  more,  and  this  increase  was  found  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
throe  separate  adrlitioiiB  of  potassium  permanganate  and  caustic  soda. 
But  after  each  and  all  of  these  adilitiona,  the  evolution  of  ammonia  soon 
settled  down  to  the  constant  quantity  (fl.OOOl  grm.  in  60  cc.  of  distillate) 
that  was  obtained  on  boiling  the  peat  with  pure  water. 
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CHAPTEfi  £V. 

CASBONIC  ACID  AS  A  HAItUSE. 

Thi  importaDM  of  carbouic  acid  for  the  plaut  has  been  stated  in 
some  part  in  an  earliei  chapter.  It  will  be  well,  howeTer,  to  con- 
aider  this  sabstaDce  further  as  if  it  were  a  mannre,  and  to  inqnire 
more  particularly  as  to  the  modes  of  its  action  and  aa  to  the  possi- 
bility 01  advisability  of  increasing  or  controlling  the  natural  sup- 
plies of  it. 

As  has  been  shown  already,  there  is  a  neTer-failing  supply  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmoaphere,  into  which  the  gaa  is  constantly 
thrown  by  processes  of  combuation,  decay,  and  fermentation,  by  the 
lespiiation  of  animals,  and,  in  many  localities,  from  mineral  epringa, 
volcanoes,  and  fissures  in  the  earth.  The  gas  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  pores  of  the  soil,  also,  and  dissalved  in  the  waters  of 
riveca  and  ponds. 

Almotpkeric  Supply  of  Carbonic  Acid, 

As  has  been  shown  already,  it  is  from  the  air  that  plants  derive 
their  carbonic  acid  ;  and  although  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  is  only  about  1  part  by  weight  in  1,600  parte  of  air,  —  or, 
in  terms  of  Tolomes,  1  part  in  2,500  parte  of  air,  —  there  is  still 
enot^h  of  the  gas  to  amount  to  three  or  four  trillions  of  tons  in  the 
whole,  or  about  28  tons  of  carbonic  acid  for  every  acre  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Hence,  in  spite  of  the  enonnous  quantities  which  mtiet  be  inces- 
santly consumed  by  vegetation,  as  is  indicated  by  the  merest  glanoe 
at  such  JVee-growing  plaute  as  tobacco,  fodder-corn,  sunflowers,  or 
the  eucalyptus  tree,  for  example,  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  eoo- 
ceiving  that  crops  are  abundantly  supplied  with  this  form  of  food. 
According  to  Bonseingsult,  who  carefully  examined  a  whole  oourse 
of  field  crops,  consisting  of  potatoes,  wheat,  cbver,  oats,  and  man- 
golds, some  1,600  or  1,700  pounds  of  carbon  are  produced  in  a  year 
on  the  average  by  the  crops  taken  from  an  acre  of  well-dunged 
laud. 

In  like  manner  Cberandier  has  calculated  that  an  acre  of  thrifty 
beech  trees  may  assimilate  in  a  year  1,900  or  2,000  pounds  of  <sax- 
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bon,  or  anj  3)  tons  o(  carbonic  acid.  Yet  so  large  is  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  that  if  the  whole  earth  were  coveied  with 
a  forest  of  the  kind  specified,  it  would  take  eight  years  for  this 
foKst  to  consume  an  amount  of  carbonic  add  equal  to  that  now 
actoally  contained  in  the  aii. 

It  has  been  ahown  by  numerous  analyses  made  in  different  plac^ 
and  at  difierant  times  in  one  and  the  same  place,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  remarkably  oonstant.  That  is  to 
say,  the  variations  to  which  the  amount  of  the  gas  is  subject  are 
commonly  smalL  Of  course  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  may  somo- 
timee  be  increased  unduly  in  comparatively  small  volumes  of  air, 
as  when  a  forest  burns,  or  a  volcano  is  in  action,  or  a  lime-kiln,  or 
where  a  crowd  of  men  or  animals  are  congregated ;  but  tbankB  to 
the  stirring  action  of  the  winds,  these  local  variations  are  quickly 
lost  in  the  great  ocean  of  air. 

The  ventilatiug  power  of  the  wind  is  something  enormous.  Air 
movlng  no  faster  than  two  miles  an  honr,  which  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible, if  allowed  to  pass  irmly  through  a  space  20  feet  wide,  will 
change  the  air  of  the  place  028  times  in  an  bour.^  Hence,  having 
r^ard  to  their  respective  requirements,  carbonic  acid  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  supplied  aa  freely  to  plants  by  the  air  as  oxy- 
gen ia  supplied  to  animals.  It  is  well  that  this  is  the  case,  for, 
practically  speaking,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  control  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  In  the  culture  of  field  crops, 
at  least,  we  could  hardly  hope  to  be  able  to  alter  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  of  the  ail,  as  we  can  and  do  alter  those 
of  the  soil. 

It  does  not  appear,  for  that  matter,  that  there  would  be  much  use 
in  increasing  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  under  the  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  sunlight  which  now  prevail.  The  ex- 
periments of  Hellriegel  have  shown  that  an  artificial  supply  of 
carbonic  acid,  added  either  as  gas  in  the  air  or  as  a  solution  in  the 
soil,  had  no  efTect  to  increaae  the  yield  of  a  crop  of  barley,  or  other 
grain,  that  was  amply  supplied  with  all  other  kinds  of  fbod.  Hell- 
riegel urges  that  the  atmoapheric  supply  of  carbonic  acid  is  proba- 
bly sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  maximum  crop  under  all 


'  For  a  detailed  Btatement  of  the  atnouuta  of  carbonic  acid  which  may  be 
brought  to  an  acre  of  land  by  winds  of  Taiylng  d^rees  of  roroci,  sm  "How 
Cropi  Feed,"  page  220. 
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Tbia  concliuion,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not  conflict  with  the 
results  of  experiments  in  which  carbonic  scid  watei  has  been  found 
to  be  advanti^eous  foi  pEanta  growing  in  poor  soils,  since  in  this 
case  the  useful  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  solvent  action  of 
carbonic  acid  on  the  constituents  of  the  soil.  Hellriegel's  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at  by  Enop  also,  and  other  experimeatera  operating 
by  the  method  of  water  culture  and  upon  other  kinda  of  plants. 

So,  too,  iu  the  40-odd  years'  series  of  experiments  on  field  crops 
of  wheat  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  no  beneficial  effect  resulted  from 
the  use,  as  manure,  of  oi^nic  matter  yielding  by  its  decomposition 
carbonicacid(or  other  compound  of  carbon)  within  the  soil;  whence 
the  conclusion  again,  that  the  wheat  plant,  when  properly  supplied 
with  other  forms  of  food,  is  practically  independent  of  any  supply 
of  carbon  added  in  the  manure.  It  is  able  to  obtain  and  assimi- 
late &om  the  atmosphere  all  the  carbon  it  needs,  if  only  the  ne- 
cessary amounts  of  nitrogen  and  of  mineral  ingredients  be  present 
in  the  soil  in  available  form. 

Lawes  and  Gilbert  state  that  barley  and  the  various  gmsses  an 
equally  independent  with  wheat  of  any  need  tiiat  carbon  should  be 
supplied  by  means  of  decomposing  manure.  But  they  urge  —  what 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Hellriegel  and  Knop  —  that 
root  crops  seemed  to  be  greatly  improved  by  a  supply  of  carbon  from 
organic  matter  decomposing  in  the  soil.  Corenwinder  also  found 
that  sugar  beet»  grew  much  larger,  during  the  later  period  of  their 
growth,  in  rich  mould  from  rotted  horse  dung,  than  in  sand  free 
from  oi^anic  matter  that  was  fertilized  with  solutions  of  chemicals. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  root  crops  may  profit  from  some  other 
compound  of  carbon  than  carbonic  acid,  obtained  from  organic  mat- 
tera.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  more  probable  that  the  carbonaceous 
manure  in  these  cases  may  either  have  acted  as  a  mulch  to  increase 
the  supply  of  water  for  the  root  crops,  or  that  it  favored  the  growth 
of  the  nitric  ferment  and  so  increased  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
Cofbonic  Acid  givm  off  front  the  RooU  of  Plantt. 

Knop  has  even  observed  that  plants  upon  which  he  experimented 
by  way  of  water  culture,  notably  maize,  give  off  very  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  from  their  roots ;  and  similar  observations 
were  made  many  years  earlier  by  De  Sauasure,  by  Wiegmann  and 
Polstorff,  and  by  Bonssingault.  This  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
by  roots  is  manifestly  a  simple  consequence  of  the  natural  "  respira- 
tion "  of  the  plant.  Cauvet  has  noticed  that  bean  plants  evolve 
VOL.  I.  —  27 
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much  mora  carbonio  add  trom  their  roota  b;  day,  and  eepeoiallf 
before  noon,  vben  the  plant  is  moat  active,  than  during  the  ui^t, 
when  the  plant  ia  at  rest,  comparatively  speaking. 

PlanCt  can  decompote  more  Carbonic  Acid  than  the  Air  tuppliet. 

Although  it  has  beeii  satisfactorily  proved  that  well-fed  grain 
crops  derive  no  benefit  when  supphed  throughout  their  entire  tenn 
of  growth  with  more  carbonic  acid  than  they  would  naturally  find 
in  the  ab,  it  is  still  true  that  plants  eau  decompose  a  consideiahly 
larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  is  usually  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Godlewski  has  shown  that,  when  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
air  is  somewhat  increased,  plants  decompose  it  readily  up  to  a  ob- 
tain point  of  beat  action.  But  when  a  still  laiger  proportion  of 
oarbonic  acid  is  presented  to  them,  it  is  hurtful,  and  their  power  of 
decomposing  the  gas  is  diminished.  In  the  case  of  the  grass  Cily- 
ceria  epectabilis,  he  found  the  bent  action  on  clear  days,  wheu  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  was  between  8  and  10% ; 
while  for  Typha  latifolia  the  best  action  occurred  when  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  was  between  5  and  7%,  and  for  an  oleander  the 
best  proportion  seemed  to  be  still  lower.  He  found  in  general  that 
starch  formed  in  the  chlorophyl  grains  four  times  more  rapidly  in 
air  that  contained  6  or  8%  of  carbonic  acid,  than  in  air  which  liad- 
only  the  normal  amount  of  this  gas.  But  when  more  than  S%  of 
carbonic  acid  was  present,  the  formation  of  staioh  wsa  slower.  The 
advanta^  derived  from  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  was  the  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  light  was  stronger 
to  which  the  plant  was  exposed. 

So  too  Schfltzenberger,  by  experimenting  with  the  wat«r-peet, 
Elodea  canadensis,  in  ordinary  water  and  in  water  that  had  been 
mixed  with  carbonic-acid  water,  so  that  from  2^  to  10%  of  carbonic 
acid  should  be  present,  found  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  plant 
developed  oxygen  more  freely  accordingly  as  more  carbonic  acid 
was  present,  but  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  was 
iojurioua. 

Godlewski  found  that  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid 
was  &Tored  much  more  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  it  below 
the  point  of  beat  action,  than  it  was  hindered  by  a  similar  increase 
above  thifl  point.  So,  too,  in  proportion  as  the  light  was  more  In- 
tense, the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  was  the  more  fiivored  by 
au  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid  np  to  the  point  of  nummum  action. 
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and  lees  hindered  by  such  increase  beyond  this  point.  The  mote 
carbonic  acid  the  air  contained,  so  much  t)ie  more  was  the  decom- 
poaition  of  it  promoted  by  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

Above  the  point  of  best  action,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  by  leaves  diminishes  more  and  more  as  the  proportion  of  it  in 
the  air  is  increased,  until  in  pure  carbonic  acid  the  decompoaition 
becomes  so  feeble  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  cease  entirely. 
Some  slight  action  does  go  on,  however,  and  it  tends  to  increofle 
when  the  experiment  is  pereisted  in  for  some  little  time ;  for  the 
oxygen  which  results  from  the  slight  action  that  does  occur  is  of 
couise  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  which  surrounds 
the  leaves,  and  so  gradually  weakens  it. 

The  hindrance  to  the  action  of  the  chlorophyl  grains  thus  caused 
by  pure  carbonic  acid,  or  by  any  undue  amount  of  it  in  the  air,  is 
thought  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  too  dense  a  coating  of  it, 
caused  by  the  excessive  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the  leaves ; 
for  it  is  found,  when  this  pressure  is  removed  from  the  leaves,  that 
they  can  decompose  carbonic  acid  readily  enough,  even  when  it  is 
pore  and  not  admixed  with  any  other  gas. 

Decompoaition  sets  in  at  once  when  the  atmosphere  of  pure  car- 
bonic acid  is  somewhat  rarefied  by  means  of  an  air-pump.  So  too, 
when  pure  carbonic  acid  is  diluted  by  being  mixed  with  an  inert 
gas,  such  aa  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  the  decomposition  of  it 
by  leaves  will  go  forward.  Conversely,  if  carbonic  acid  is  mixed 
with  an  inert  gas  and  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  pressure,  the  power 
of  leaves  to  decompose  it  will  be  diminished.  Boebm  found  that, 
while  carbonic  acid  was  freely  decomposed  by  leaves  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  kept  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  air,  the  decomposition  was  reduced  to  a  minimum 
when  the  mixture  of  gases  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  rather 
more  than  1^  atmospheres. 

Plant*  tuffer  from  an  Exeat  of  Carbonic  Add. 

Practically  most  plants  cannot  long  support  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid.  Boehm  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  more 
than  2%  of  carbonic  acid  is  hurtful  to  plants,  and  that  20%  of  it  kills 
them.  Davy  in  his  day  taught  that,  while  many  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  some  time  in  air  that  contains  from  one  half  to 
one  third  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  they  are  not  so  healthy  as  when 
supplied  with  smaller  quantities  of  the  gas.  He  found  that  some 
few  plants  withstood  furly  well  the  action  of  air  that  was  highly 
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cbuged  vrith  carbonic  acid,  and  that  one,  Areiiaria  tennifolU,  wu 
capable  of  produciug  oxygen  in  carbonic  acid  that  was  almost  piufiL 

Daubeny,  who  experimented  in  1848,  botb  on  flowering  plants 
and  feme,  found  that  the  plants  remained,  to  all  appearance,  unaf- 
fected for  a  fortnight  when  exposed  to  air  that  contained  from  6 
to  10%  of  carbonic  acid.  A  few  of  the  ferns  began  to  suffer  some- 
what at  the  end  of  a  month,  but  a  Pelargonium  bore  perfectly  veil 
during  27  days  an  atmosphere  that  contained  10%  of  carbonic  acid. 
When  exposed  at  once  to  air  that  contained  20%  of  carbonic  acid, 
many  plants  were  evidently  injured  even  in  2  or  3  days,  or  certainly 
in  8  or  10  days.  Even  when  added  gradually,  20%  of  carbonic  acid 
was  decidedly  injurious.  Thus,  on  keeping  ferns  in  air  to  which 
1%  of  carbonic  acid  was  added  daily  until  the  proportion  of  it  had 
reached  20%,  and  maintaining  the  air  in  this  state  for  another  term 
of  20  days,  it  appeared  that  most  of  the  plants  suffered  severely,  and 
that  80  large  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  must  finally  have  proved 
fatal  to  them. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  not  to 
exert  any  sensible  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  plants,  in  the 
conree  of  ten  days.  Daubeny  found  in  these  experiments  that  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  plants  did  not  keep  paoe  with  the  in- 
creased supply  of  carbonic  ooid,  and  he  inferred  that,  when  the  cai^ 
bonic  acid  in  the  air  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  power  of  leaves 
to  decompose  it  is  in  a  great  degree  suspended. 

Several  species  of  fenis  kept  by  Daubeny  in  air  charged  with 
6%  of  carbonic  acid  were  no  more  vigorous  after  11  weeks'  time 
than  similar  ferns  kept  in  ordinary  air.  But  on  watering  fema 
with  water  that  was  moderately  chained  with  oarhonio  acid,  their 
growth  was  perceptibly  improved. 

De  Saussare  long  ago  found  that  youi^  pea  plants  conld  support 
at  intervals  for  some  days  an  atmosphere  of  one  half  carbonic  acid ; 
but  when  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  increased  to  two  thiids  or 
moie,  the  plants  soon  withered.  In  air  that  contained  8%  of  carhonic 
add  the  young  pea  plants  seemed  to  thrive  better  than  in  ordinary 
air,  so  long  as  they  were  exposed  to  sunlight ;  but  in  the  shade  this 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  hurtful  to  the  plants.  De  Saussure's 
method  of  operating  in  these  experiments,  where  carbonic  acid  seemed 
to  &vor  growth,  was  to  expose  the  plants  during  five  or  six  hours 
daily,  or  as  long  as  sunlight  was  to  be  had,  to  the  air  chaignl 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  to  supply  the  plant  with  ordinary  air  during 
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the  remunder  of  the  day.  These  results  manifeetly  consist  ^th 
those  of  Oodlevski,  above  cited,  both  aa  legaids  the  influence  of 
■trong  light  and  the  incieasod  decomposition  when  more  carbonic 
acid  than  usual  is  present  in  the  air.  De  Saussure's  trials  lasted 
during  ten  days  or  so,  and  he  operated  upon  young  plants.  It  seems 
not  at  all  improbable  that,  if  it  were  ecoDomioally  possible  to  pro- 
vide an  extn  supply  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  hours  of  sunlight 
to  plants  at  a  certain  stage  of  development^  it  might  he  advantageous 
to  do  so  as  a  means  of  securing  to  the  crop  a  good  start  in  life,  or 
perhaps  even  a  more  rapid  development  of  tbe  crop  duriug  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  its  growth,  although,  as  Hellriegel  has  shown,  there 
may  not  be  the  least  use  iu  keeping  up  the  excess  of  carbonic  add 
after  the  plants  have  once  been  well  grown  in  youth. 

Pfeffer  has  urged  as  a  general  proposition,  that  leaves  which  an 
well  lighted  and  exposed  to  ordinary  air  must  evidently  decompose 
less  carbonic  acid  than  they  are  capable  of  deoompoeing,  because,  as 
things  ore  now,  this  gas  cannot  be  brought  to  them  rapidly  enough 
by  diffusion ;  whereas,  if  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  were  to 
be  increased  within  &voTable  limits,  as  in  the  experiments  of  De 
Sausaure  and  Qodlewski,  the  leaves  might  be  made  to  work  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  capacity. 

This  question  aa  to  the  significance  of  a  larger  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  than  now  exists  iu  the  air,  is  one  of  great  general  interest, 
since  it  is  a  not  unreasonable  assumption  that  in  earlier  geological 
periods  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere 
may  have  had  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  rate  of  v^etable 
growth.  If  the  earth  did  once  cool  down  from  the  molten  condition, 
it  is  to  the  lost  degree  probable  that  there  was  much  more  carbonic 
add  in  its  atmosphere  at  the  time  when  plants  began  to  grow  upon 
the  cooled  crust,  or  in  the  waters  upon  it,  than  there  is  in  the  air 
now ;  for  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  vast  amount  of  carbon  stored 
up  aa  coal,  peat,  and  humus,  and  in  limestones  and  other  rocks, 
which  in  all  human  probability  then  existed  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  It  is  probable  that  the  plants  of  those  days  were 
adapted  to  the  drcnmstances  which  surrounded  them,  that  they  did 
actually  decompose  carbonic  acid  more  rapidly  than  most  of  their 
successors,  and  that  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  and  stow  away, 
as  it  were,  the  carbonaceous  compounds  which  resulted  from  such 
decomposition. 
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CarbonitHXcid  Water  a  Carritr  of  Plant-food. 

Though  the  fumiahmg  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  soil  may  be  of  no 
direct  use  as  a  aoarce  of  carbon  to  the  crop,  the  acid  is  snppoeed  to 
be  of  immense  importance  in  all  ordinary  eoils,  and  especially  for 
vild  plante,  as  a  means  of  dissolving  various  kinds  of  plant-food,  or 
rather  as  a  moans  of  enabling  water  to  dissolve  them. 

Water  that  contains  carbonic  acid,  even  when  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  is  very  small,  is  a  far  more  powerful  solvent  for  many  in- 
oi'ganic  mateTials  than  mere  wat«r  is.  Hence  it  happens,  that; 
through  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  from  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  or  by  the  bringing  of  it  thither  by  nin 
or  by  absorption  from  the  air,  many  kinds  of  plant-food  are  dis- 
solved and  made  available  which  would  otherwise  be  worthless. 

Pavesi  has  examined  pebbles  of  a  granitic  rock  taken  at  a  depth 
of  26  feet  from  a  moraine  near  Como  which  had  been  long  exposed 
to  the  action  of  soil-water  that  was  more  or  less  charged  with  car- 
bonic  acid.    He  found  : 

In  Um  eorraded         In  Uia  H'Mnnl  atona 

UndotUw  atthedntreofUia 

P«bblM.  VtVtim. 

Hatten  tolnble  in  ehlorbjdric  acid  .    .    W.El  25.60 

Carbonic  acid 2.43 

Oxide  of  iron 8.45  1.B9 

Alnmina 96.91 

Lime j_j_j_  8.31 

99.79  100.14 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  case  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime 
had  been  gradually  changed  from  the  insoluble  condition  to  a  state 
of  comparatively  easy  solubility. 

K.  Milller  digested  the  fine  powder  of  many  diSbiflnt  minerals  — 
feldspar  of  different  kinds,  hornblende,  magnetic  iron,  apatite  of 
several  varieties,  olivine,  and  serpentine — for  two  months  at  a  time 
in  carbonic-acid  water,  with  the  result  that  all  of  the  minerals  were 
more  or  loss  decomposed.  The  quantities  of  matter  dissolved  by 
the  carbonic  acid  ranged  irom  0.307%  (magnetic  iron)  to  2.111%  (oli- 
vine and  apatite),  and  consisted,  in  one  case  or  another,  of  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  silica,  magnesia,  and  even 
alumina. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Beyer  (Hofimann's  Jahiflsbericht, 
1870-72,  I.  34),  who  caused  carbonic  acid  to  act  for  loi^  periods 
upon  powdered  feldspar  admixed  with  water  and  with  variona  saline 
solutions. 
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Almoet  all  natural  waters  contain  more  or  less  oarbonio  acid; 
even  lain-water  brings  down  a  little  of  it  (lees  than  one  per  cent), 
which  ia  absorbed  from  the  sir  through  which  the  rain  has  passed ; 
and  the  waters  of  ponds  and  rivers  receive  still  more  of  it  through 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  either  beneath  their  surfaces 
or  in  the  soiL  Hence  one  chief  cause  of  the  amount  of  saline  mat- 
ter held  dissolved  by  such  waters. 

Id  some  soils  the  ground-water  contains  a  great  deal  of  carbonic 
acid,  notably  in  limestone  i^ons,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  caves  and 
cellars  into  which  the  water  drips.  For  the  water  in  coming  into 
contact  with  air  given  up  carbonic  acid,  and  so  deposits  in  the 
form  of  stalactites  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  it  previously  held 
dissolved. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  water  in 
some  kinds  of  soils  contains  next  to  no  carbonic  acid.  A  Dutch 
chemist.  Van  den  Broeck,  has  noticed  that  wells  sunk  a  few  feet  in 
the  soil  of  gardens,  neat  Utrecht,  contain  water  so  devoid  of  car- 
bonic acid  that  they  give  no  precipitate  when  tested  with  lime- 
water,  though  the  deeper  wells  of  the  same  region,  which  reach  into 
the  sandy  subsoil,  contain  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime  dis- 
solved in  carbonic  acid. 

On  farther  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  garden  soil  con- 
tained an  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  (in  its  inteistices)  that  couM 
be  removed  by  a  current  of  air.  Yet  a  column  of  the  earth  20 
inches  deep  by  3  inches  wide  gave  up  no  carbonic  acid  to  pore 
distilled  water  which  was  made  to  percolate  through  it  More  than 
this,  a  quantity  of  water  tliat  had  been  artificially  charged  with  its 
own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gave  up  this  carbonic  acid  when  put 
in  contact  with  the  soil. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
pecuhar  porosity  of  the  garden  soil,  which  permits  air  freely  to 
enter  it  and  pass  tlirough  it  It  is  a  welt-known  fact  in  natural 
philosophy,  that  when  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  (or  with 
any  other  gas,  for  that  matter)  comes  into  contact  with  solids  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  wiU  escape  from  the 
water  and  assume  the  gaseous  form.  The  appearance  of  air-bubbles 
on  the  sides  of  glasses  in  which  drinking-water  has  been  left  stand- 
ing, is  a  familiar  example  of  this  phenomenon.  And  the  same 
thing  may  be  shown  still  better  by  putting  a  bit  of  bread  or  dry 
peat  into  stale  beer  or  flat  soda  water.     In  general,  the  rougher  and 
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mon  porooa  the  solid  is,  so  much  the  mora  npid  will  be  th«  sroln- 
tion  of  the  gas. 

It  appean  that  the  carbonic  acid  originally  held  dissolved  in  tha 
water,  or  the  beer,  diffuses  out  into  the  aii  iii  or  upon  the  solid ; 
and  that  it  diffuses  with  extreme  rapiditjr  wheu  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  a  small  bulk,  like  that 
entangled  in  the  iutersticea  of  a  porous  solid,  or  that  which  clings 
to  the  sur&ce  of  any  rough  body.  It  is  much  the  some  thing  as 
when  a  cuitent  of  air  is  made  to  bubble  through  a  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  or  of  any  other  gas,  whereby  the  carbonic  acid,  or  what 
not,  is  rapidly  carried  away.  Angus  Smith  found  that  "  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  when  absorbed  by  charcoal,  diffuse  into  the  atmoe- 
phflie  of  another  gas  with  such  force  as  to  depress  a  column  of  mer- 
cury three  quartera  of  an  inch." 

It  appears  from  Van  don  Bioeck's  observations,  that  there  an 
some  soils  of  peculiar  porosity,  which  &vor  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  ground-water;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  gencTally  true 
that  the  tendency  of  most  soils  is  to  set  free  carbonic  acid  from  the 
water  which  moistens  them.  Moreover,  when  moving  water  strikes 
against,  or  falls  upon,  rocks  or  gravel,  some  carbonic  aoid  doubtless 
escapes  from  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  most 
ground-waters  contain  more  or  less  carbonic  acid,  and  that  they  act 
chemically  in  occordsDce  with  this  composition.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  at  depths  where  the  soU  is  permanently  net,  that  is 
to  say,  where  there  is  no  air  adhering  to  the  particles  of  earth  or 
entangled  by  them,  there  can  be  any  rapid  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
by  diffusion,  in  the  manner  just  now  described. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that,  even  when  the  carbonic 
acid  escapes  from  the  ground-water,  it  does  not  necessarily  escape 
out  of  the  soil.  For  earth  has  tbe  power  to  absorb  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  gases,  in  very  considerable  quantity,  and  to  condense 
them  within  its  pores,  particularly  when  the  earth  is  diy ;  and  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  earth  for  which  carbonic  acid  has  on  affin- 
ity, it  will  be  likety  to  unite  therewith  in  spite  of  its  adhesion  to 
the  BoiL  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  very  adhesion  may 
increase  the  chemical  action,  and  accelerate  the  union  of  carbonie 
acid  with  the  inorganic  ingredients  of  the  soil. 

Carbonie  Add  in  Oronnd  Air. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  air  in  the  interstices  of  most  soils  contains 
very  much  mora  carbonic  add  than  ordinary  atmospheric  air.    Bons- 
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ongault  and  Levy,  who  studied  this  point  long  ago,  found  the 
Mil  ail  to  be  from  10  to  400  times  richer  in  caibonic  acid  than 
atmoepheric  air,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  tabular  statements  on 
pages  139  and  219  of  Johnson's  "Hov  Crops  Feed." 

In  air  from  sandy  soils  that  contained  bat  little  decomposing 
organic  matter,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  found  to  be 
only  about  10  times  greater  than  that  in  an  equal  bulk  of  the  at- 
moapheie.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  from  loamy 
and  clayey  soils  was  still  comparatively  small  (some  30  or  40  times 
as  much  aa  in  atmospheric  air),  while  in  the  air  from  the  soil  of 
manured  fields,  and  from  compost  heaps,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  was  very  large.  It  appears  clearly  from  these  researches,  that 
very  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed  within  the  soil 
from  the  decomposition  of  manures,  and  of  the  roots  and  stubble  of 
previous  crops.  By  the  application  of  peat  also,  or  of  composts  in 
which  peat  is  a  principal  ingredient,  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  are  furnished  to  the  soil. 

DiiinUffratioit  bg  Carbonic  Add. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  carbonic  acid  thus  supplied  to  soils  mnst 
play  a  very  important  part  in  diaintegratiug  and  dissolving  the 
components  of  the  soiL  Some  eicperiments  of  the  German  chem- 
ists Stoeckhardt  and  Peters  bear  upon  this  point  They  filled  sev- 
eral tall  glass  jais  (2^  feet  high  by  6^  inches  wide)  with  a  rather 
poor  loamy  soil,  containing  considerable  humus,  and  they  planted  in 
each  jar  an  equal  number  of  seeds  of  peas  and  oats.  Jar  No.  1  was 
left  to  itself;  that  ia  to  say,  it  was  merely  watered.  Through  the 
earth  of  jar  No.  2  about  Z\  pints  of  air  were  blown  daily  through  a 
tube  that  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

Through  the  earth  of  a  third  jar  the  same  bulk  of  a  mixture  of 
ait  and  \  carbonic  acid  was  forced,  while  through  the  earth  of 
a  fourth  jar  there  was  forced  daily  a  mixture  of  \  carbonic  acid, 
\  oxygen,  and  J  air.  After  three  months  and  a  half  the  crops  were 
harvested,  dried  thoroughly,  and  weighed.  Their  weights  are  given 
in  grams  in  the  following  table :  — 

t.  II.  III.  tv. 

0»t» 8.»0        7.66        8.*9        6.11 

P««s 1.72        2.10        S.2S        S.19 

Bootsofboth 0^       0.88       0-BO       0.87 

Total  dry  nuttai 6.S0      10.49      12.8G       8.97 

AthmgrMlieDtt 0.&2       0.S5       1.12       1.01 

If  crop  Ko.  I.  eqiMUl,  then      .    .    1.0         1.8         3.1         1.6 
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On  examining  the  sevetal  soils  after  harvest,  it  was  found  that  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  mineral  aod  organic  matters  liad 
become  soluble  in  water  in  jam  Noa.  2,  3,  and  4  than  in  jar  No.  1. 
From  6,000  grm.  of  eoil,  the  amounts  of  matter  disaolred  by  water 
were  aa  follows ; — 

I.         11.        111.        IV. 

Mineral  mstlan,  gn.au     ....     2.04        B.71        4.S9        S.91 

Orgaiie        "  "        ....     2.70        4.32        3.43        3.14 

Carbonic  Acid  occluded  by  Soilt. 

Beside  the  carbonic  acid  in  ground  air,  properly  so  called,  very 

considerable  quantities  of  this  substance  are  occluded  in  the  actual 

earth ;  i.  e.  some  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  are  held  so  strongly 

in  the  soil  that  they  cannot  escape  therefrom,  either  at  the  ordinary 

temperature  of  the  air  or  even  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

By  heating  various  soils  to  284°  F.,  Beichardt  and  bis  pnpile  have 

obt^ed  results  such  as  the  foUowing  :  — 

From  IManiBi  of  off;  ta  CO,  CO  N  O 

A  damp  garden  loun    ....  18.7  24.1  S.8  61.S  3.0 

Air-dried  garden  loam  ....  SS.B  3S.8  0.0  04.7  S.0 

Peat 162.6  Bl.O  0.0  44.4  4.6 

Hjdratedoride  of  irou  (air-dried)  686.7  fl8.2  ...  26.1  6.7 

CUy.    . 82.9  14.6  0.0  64.7  20.8 

CUj  alW  long  exposure  to  the  air  26.6  26.1  0.0  70.2  4.7 

Powdered  g;rpa>ini IT.S  0.0  0.0  Sl.O  IB.O 

Pine  charcoal 164.2  100.0  . . . 

PopUr 467.0  16.6  0.0  88.6  0.0 

Bone 84.4  16.8  0.0  64.S  0.0 

This  power  of  the  soil  to  occlude  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  is 
merely  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  law  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  regards  charcoal  and  has  latterly  been  found  to  be 
true  of  all  solid  substances.*  The  power  of  iron  oxide  to  occlude 
carbonic  acid  is  so  well  marked  that  it  has  been  said  that  the 
amount  of  this  gas  occluded  by  a  soil  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  iron  contained  in  it. 

Modet  of  Action  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soil. 

As  for  the  mode  of  action  of  carbonic-acid  water  in  the  soil,  it 

dissolves  some  carbonates  directly,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime  and 

carbonate  of  magnesia.     From  silicates,  it  dissolves  out  potash,  soda, 

lime,  and  magnesia,  since  it  is  a  more  powerful  acid  than  silica  is 

I  Compare  "How  Crope  Feed,"  p.  16S. 
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at  the  ordinary  temperatui«  of  the  soil.  Aa  was  stated  before, 
it  is  easy  to  test  this  action  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
water  that  is  made  to  hold  iu  suspeoBioi)  almost  any  finely  pow- 
dered mineral  Considerable  quantities  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia  may  soon  be  found  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  When 
made  to  act  upon  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid  giadoally  re- 
moves lime,  BO  that  finally  some  soluble  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is 
formed. 

Little  is  known,  as  yst,  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  given  off  from  the  roots  of  growing  plants, 
thot^h  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  fact  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance. Inasmuch  as  this  carbonic  acid  can  hardly  fail  to  act 
upon  matters  in  the  soil  to  diesolve  them,  it  would  seem  tu  follow 
that  there  may  often  be  as  much,  or  perhape  more,  disintegrating 
of  rocky  materials  in  a  field  kept  covered  with  vegetation  than  if 
the  field  were  left  to  lie  naked  and  fallow ;  not  to  speak,  for  the 
moment,  of  the  action  of  acids  other  than  carbonic  which  ars  exuded 
or  excluded  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

Carbonic  Acid  a  Retult  of  Ferment  Action. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  soil  may  depend  more  intimately  on  fermenta- 
tions, due  to  the  presence  of  microdemes  in  the  Boil,  than  on  the 
action  of  the  roots  of  plants.  I  have  myself  found  that  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed  in  air-dried  soils, 
probably  by  the  action  of  microdemes ;  and  there  are  some  reasons 
for  beheving  that  both  dronghts  and  bare  fallows  may  occasionally 
be  useful  in  that  they  promote  peculiar  kinds  of  fermentations 
which  prodace  incidentally  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  whereby 
disintegration  may  become  more  rapid  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  (Compare  Bulletin  of  the  Bnssey  Institution,  1878, 
II.  195.)  WoUny  in  experiments  lasting  from  May  to  October, 
found  in  air  taken  &om  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  10  inches  beneath 
grass  aod  4.4  less  carbonic  acid  on  the  average  than  was  contained 
in  air  taken  at  the  same  depth  from  beneath  bare  land,  and  3.4  leee 
than  WOE  contained  in  air  taken  from  land  whose  surface  had  been 
kept  shaded  by  a  covering  of  straw.  In  general  he  fonnd  lees  cai^ 
bonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the  soil  in  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the 
■oil  was  more  thickly  covered  with  v^etation.  In  some  experi- 
ments, however,  that  were  made  in  November,  March,  and  April, 
i.  e.  at  a  colder  time  of  year,  more  carbonic  acid  was  found  in  the 
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air  of  the  aoil  that  was  covered  with  grass  than  in  the  air  of  tb» 
baie  Und. 

The  importance  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  as  a  means  of  dissolv- 
ing lims  for  preventing  the  puddling  of  clay  will  be  treated  of  onder 
the  head  of  Lime. 


CHAPTKR    XVI. 
GREEN   HANUBIN6. 

Uant  eubstances  employed  as  fertilizers  pioduce  snch  large 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  that  it  is  but  natural  to  ask 
whether  some  part  of  their  utility  may  not  be  due  to  this  peculi- 
arity. Farmyard  mannre,  for  eKampIe,  as  well  as  composts,  leaves, 
straw,  and  sea-weeds,  are  comprised  in  this  category ;  and,  especially, 
the  method  of  fertilization  known  as  green  manuring. 

For  temperate  climates,  it  is  a  commonly  accepted,  and  doubtless 
a  true  opinion,  that,  if  time  enough  be  allowed,  almost  any  land 
not  absolutely  arid  or  poisonous  can  be  made  fertile  by  persistently 
sowing  buckwheat  or  clover  or  rape-seed  or  lupines  upon  it,  and 
ploughing  in  the  green  crop  before  it  comee  to  maturity. 

This  method  of  green  manuring,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  singularly 
philosophical  method.  As  a  mere  matter  of  reasoning,  or  of  reason- 
ableness, it  will  well  repay  a  careful  examination. 

In  the  first  phkcs  the  seeds  of  plants  are  sown,  which,  like  peas 
or  clover,  have  a  peculiar  faculty  for  proRting  by  the  food  tiiey 
find  in  the  air  and  deep  in  the  subsoil ;  or  plants  are  chosen  which, 
like  the  lupine,  or  like  buckwheat  or  rye,  have  the  power  of  extract- 
ing nourishment  from  the  earth  even  under  very  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. These  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  until  they  have  gathered 
from  the  soil  all  the  matters  they  are  capable  of  gathering ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  plants  are  left  until  they  are  in  flower,  and  then  they 
are  ploughed  under.  By  operating  in  this  way,  the  land  is  manured 
with  everything  that  the  plants  have  accumulated,  either  fiom  the 
air,  01  from  the  soil,  or  from  the  waters  in  the  soil ;  and  there  is 
placed  within  the  land  a  mass  of  organic  matter  which  by  its  decay 
will  give  off  snomions  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  to  disintegrate 
and  dissolve  the  components  of  the  crude  soiL 
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Hnvmt  ittelf  it  Important. 

The  organic  matter  will,  moreover,  fiirniBb  an  abundant  aapply  of 
hnmuit  for  absorbing  and  holding  moieture,  for  supplying  nitrogen, 
and  for  improving  the  texture  of  the  lund.  Hence  it  happens  that 
by  means  of  this  system  of  greeu  manuring  many  a  leachy,  hungry 
soil  may,  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  be  made  capable  of  re- 
taining water  and  manure,  and  so  of  supporting  crops.  By  culti- 
vating the  white  lupine  to  this  end,  it  has  been  found  possible  in 
Saxony  to  cover  mere  drifting  sands  with  useful  vegetation. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  agricultural  practice  of  fairly  fertile 
soils  which  consist  naturally  of  no  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
hamua  admixed  with  mere  sand.  Boussingault  noticed  in  South 
America  a  very  fertile  soil  that  was  composed  of  92%  of  sand  ad- 
mixed with  le«f-mould.  It  is  said  that  in  Belgium  many  instances 
occur  where  arid  sauds  have  been  made  fertile  by  continually  apply- 
ing to  them  street  sweepings  and  stable  manure.  In  such  cases  the 
humus  appears  to  act  very  much  in  the  some  way  that  clay  would 
act  to  improve  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil,  and  bo  enable  it  to 
hold  water  and  fertilizing  matters. 

Qenerally  speaking,  gieen  manuring  is  practised  on  poor,  thin 
soils,  bat  it  ia  said  that  not  infrequently  heavy  clays  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  the  introduction  of  organic  matter  liaving 
made  the  clay  less  adhesive  and  sticky  than  it  was  before,  and  bet- 
ter fitted  to  support  ttie  operations  of  tillage. 

Plant*  uted  in  Grent  Manuring. 

Beside  the  plants  already  specially  meutioned,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  sometimea  ploughed  in  green,  —  notably  rye,  which, 
like  the  Inpine  and  buckwheat,  has  a  peculiar  Acuity  of  extracting 
food  from  poor  land,  turnips  sown  thick,  white  mustard,  Indian 
com  sown  thick,  and  peas.  At  the  South,  a  kind  of  bean,  called 
the  cow-pea,  is  largely  used,  as  vetches  are  abroad. 

In  one  tente,  Oreen  Manuring  «  a  Common  Practice. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  one  form  of  green  manuring  prevails  gener- 
ally upon  the  thin  soils  of  New  England  where  hay  is  the  staple 
crop.  For  whenever  the  sod  of  old  grass-land  is  ploughed  under, 
the  land  gets  the  benefit  of  what  is  rrally  a  green  manuring  of  con- 
sideiable  strength. 

Throughout  the  Eastern  States,  and  even  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  the  farmers  generally  keep  most  of  their  land  in  grass 
as  long  as  the  yield  of  hay  oontinues  to  be  fairly  remunerative,  and 
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thef  count  upon  the  old  Bod  aa  a  souroe  of  nntrimetit  for  aubee- 
qaent  crops. 

One  way  of  proceeding  is  to  turn  the  sod  under  with  the  plou^- 
share,  and  to  hanow  in  lye  without  adding  any  manure.  Here  the 
caae  is  one  of  green  manuring  pure  and  simple. 

After  the  rye  has  been  iiarvested  its  stubble  is  ploughed  in,  and 
the  next  year  the  land  is  planted  with  potatoes  or  corn  or  roots,  — 
with  addition  of  bamyaid  manure,  —  as  a  prepontion  for  laying 
the  land  down  again  to  grass.  The  old  sod  is  found  to  be  thor- 
oughly rotten  anil  friable  when  the  rye  stubble  ia  turned  in. 

There  are  of  course  several  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
verted sod.  Some  farmers  plough  it  under  in  the  spring  and  plant 
potatoes  upon  it  in  the  first  year,  or  com  ;  others  plough  in  August 
or  September,  and  sow  gmss-seed  at  ouce  as  soon  as  the  old  sod  has 
been  turned  under.  The  rye  method  has  been  mentioned  particu- 
larly, because  it  seems  to  be  specially  philosophical. 

So  too  in  respect  to  Indian  corn,  there  is  a  reason  why  this  crop 
is  specially  well  fitted  to  be  grown  on  sod  land.  Since  com  needs 
to  be  planted  rather  late  here  in  New  En^and,  the  sod  land  can  be 
left  unploughed  until  the  grass  has  sprung  up  and  has  covered  the 
land  with  a  green  crop  ;  and  when  the  green  sod  is  turned  under, 
fermentation  soon  sets  in  ;  the  sod  decays  rapidly,  and  nitrification 
succeeds  the  first  fermentation  in  due  course,  so  that  whatever  plant- 
food  the  young  grass  may  have  collected  is  probably  fully  utilized 
by  the  corn.  Mere  "spring  ploughing  "  would  not  have  given  these 
results,  i.  e.  not  if  the  ploughing  had  been  done  beforo  the  grass 
plants  had  had  time  to  grow.  Some  people  have  occasionally  gone  so 
for  as  to  turn  sods  directly  upon  potatoes,  aa  a  means  of  planting. 
They  plough  three  or  four  furrows  in  the  sod,  drop  the  "seed"  in 
the  fourth  furrow,  perhaps,  and  then  turn  the  next  furrow  upon 
the  sets  aa  a  covering. 

Amoant  of  Organic  MaUer  in  Sod. 

An  interesting  experiment  as  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
afforded  by  an  old  sod  was  tried  in  Massachusetts,  many  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Phinney  of  Lexington,  a  noted  farmer  in  his  day.  In  May, 
1 838,  he  cut  out  a  square  foot  of  greensward  from  an  old  grass  field  ; 
he  separated  the  roots  and  grass  from  the  loam  and  humus,  and 
found  that  the  weight  of  the  vegetable  matter  was  9  oz.,  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  over  12^  tons  to  the  acre.  The  soil  of  the  field  was 
thin  loam  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil  ^  the  field  had  been  laid  down  to 
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grass  thiea  years,  but  the  crop  of  hay  had  been  so  light  aa  not  to  be 
worth  mora  than  the  cost  of  makiug. 

The  Italiaa  cbemiat  Sestini  has  determined  the  weights  of  total 
crop  and  of  nitn^ea  yielded  by  beans  (Pbaseolus)  and  by  lupines 
when  grown  to  be  ploughed  under  as  green  manure,  near  Bome. 
At  reported  in  the  German  journals,  he  found  28  tone  of  the  green 
bean  plants  to  an  acre,  and  19  tons  of  lupines.  The  bean  plants  on 
an  acre  of  land,  taken  when  in  blossom,  contained  280  lb.  of  nitro- 
gen, and  the  lupines  117  lb.  In  these  experiments,  aa  in  the  one 
relating  to  grass,  it  ia  to  be  presamed  that  the  roots  of  the  cropa  are 
included  in  the  statements. 

Green  Manure  may  act  ttotely. 

A  point  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to  green  manuring  is,  that  the 
inoT;ganic  matters  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  buried  plants  are  only 
gradiially  given  up,  as  a  general  rale,  for  the  use  of  the  next  crop. 
Probably  the  living  plant  cannot  consume  many  of  the  conatituenta 
of  the  dead  plants  until  the  latter  have  been  completely  disorgan- 
ized. This  point  is  one  that  needs  to  be  borne  In  mind ;  it  would 
be  on  the  whole  disadvantageous,  though  something  might  be 
gained  by  it  occasionally. 

In  any  event,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  gieen  manuring  too 
closely  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  applying  fertilizeie,  for  it  is 
in  some  respects  a  law  unto  itself. 

Green  Manuring  rarely  pradued. 

Excepting  the  turning  under  of  old  grass-sod  or  clover-sod,  or  of 
grain  crops  that  have  been  partially  winter-killed,  green  manuring 
ia  resoiied  to  only  in  exceptional  cases  nowadays,  though  it  was 
once  rather  common  in  many  localities  in  the  days  when  commer- 
cial fertilizers  were  not  to  be  had.  In  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country,  however,  it  is  aaid  to  be  still  a  rather  common  practice  to 
plough  under  the  cow-pea.  One  good  method  proposed  and  prac- 
tised by  Ravenel,  of  Charleston,  is  to  apply  findy  powdered  phos- 
phate rock  ("  floats  ")  to  the  land  on  which  the  cow-peas  are  to  be 
grown ;  so  that,  when  the  green  plants  come  to  be  ploughed  under, 
the  refractory  phosphate  shall  be  subjected  to  the  solvent  action  of 
a  great  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  whereby  some  part  of  it 
may  be  made  fit  to  be  assimilated  by  subsequent  crops. 
Clover  at  Grten  Manure. 

In  the  same  way  that  grass-sod  is  made  to  famish  green  manure 
in  New  England,  so  is  clover-sod  in  several  European  systems  of 
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rotation,  and  in  the  wheat-gTowing  regions  of  New  York  and  some 
of  the  less  distant  Western  States.  Indeed,  there  is  a  saTlng 
current  in  many  districts  to  the  effect  that  "  cloveT-eead  ia  the 
cheapest  manure  a  farmer  can  buy." 

Since  clover  forms  a  thick  mat  of  roots,  the  turning  aoder  of  a 
mere  dry  stubble  of  it  gives  to  the  soil  a  considerable  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  any  event.  But  there  is  a  system  of  culture 
occaMonally  practised  in  several  European  countries,  in  which  care 
is  taken  to  convert  the  stubble  into  greensward  before  plonghing 
it  under.  To  this  end,  a  portion  of  the  barnyard  manure,  or  other 
fertilizer,  that  would  be  allotted  in  any  event  to  the  next  year's  crop, 
is  applied  as  a  top-dreaaing  to  the  field  immediately  after  the  clover 
has  been  mown.  The  abundant  crop  of  aftermath  thus  obtuned  is 
then  ploughed  in  at  the  farmer's  convenience. 

Since  the  clover  treated  in  this  way  brings  into  the  soil  from  the 
iur  a  large  quantity  of  humus-producing  materials,  without  wasting 
any  of  the  manure  that  was  applied  to  it,  the  method  would  seem 
to  be  a  peculiarly  happy  device  for  applying  manure  economically. 
It  may  well  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  often  be  best,  in  cases 
of  green  manuring,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  green  crop  by 
dressing  it  moderately  with  manure. 

Green  Manure  a  Source  of  ffiimuM. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  by  operating  in  this  way,  an  abundant 
supply  of  organic  matter  may  be  added  to  the  soil  through  the 
intervention  of  purely  inorganic  manures,  such  as  guano,  or  super- 
phosphate, or  wood  ashes.  In  view  of  this  &ct,  one  of  the  ob- 
jections most  commonly  urged  against  the  use  of  the  inoi^nic  or 
mineral  fertilizers  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  sug- 
grated  repeatedly,  both  by  systematic  writen  and  by  practical 
farmers,  that  the  long-continued  use  of  inoi;gamo  manures  must 
inevitably  impoverish  the  soil,  since  in  using  them  continually  no 
supply  of  humus  (such  as  is  given  in  barnyard  manure)  would  be 
brought  to  the  soil.  But  manifestly  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise 
a  crop  of  humus  once  in  a  while  for  the  land,  and  upon  the  land, 
whenever  it  may  be  needed.  This  might  be  done,  if  need  were, 
in  late  summer,  after  an  early  crop  had  been  harvested.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  for  giving  up  the  use  of  the  land  for  an 
entire  season.  So  far  from  any  manure  being  wasted  when  thus 
used  to  force  a  clover  stubble,  the  sum  total  of  manure  is  actually 
increased  by  whatever  the  clover  has  taken  from  the  air. 
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Of  coune,  in  a  dry  gmiing  conntry  like  New  Eogland,  where  the 
"fall  feed"  for  pastured  cattle  is  no  small  item  to  be  taken  into 
consideratiou,  the  foregoing  system  of  ctoyeT-foicing  would  seldom 
be  justifiable.  The  green  crop  would  be  fed  out,  either  gteen  or 
dry,  to  cattle  who  would  return  dung  to  the  land.  Perhaps  the 
land  would  not  be  ao  well  manured  in  thia  way  for  the  time  being, 
but  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  would  nevertheless  be  greater  in 
moat  cases ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  forage,  of 
carrying  it  to  the  cattle,  and  of  carting  out  and  spreading  their  ma- 
nure, it  would  still  be  true  in  the  long  run,  upon  a  well-conducted 
&rm,  that  the  fanner  will  get  two  profits,  —  one  from  the  animal 
increase  or  other  product  obtained  by  using  the  fodder,  and  another 
from  the  manure  which  the  fodder  has  produced. 

Rather  than  plough  under  the  clover,  it  would  be  better  on  many 
fhrms  to  mow  it  oiice  for  hay,  and  again  for  need  to  be  sold.  For 
with  the  money  the  seed  brings  in,  cotton-seed  meal,  com-nieal, 
bran,  or  malt  sprouts  may  be  bought  as  a  means  of  producing  dung. 
It  is  a  fact,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  that  animal  excrements 
act  as  manure  more  quickly,  more  powerfully,  and  more  assuredly 
than  the  plants  which  have  produced  them  can. 

Generally  spooking,  all  green  crops  are  thus  fed  out  nowadays, 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  a  crop  is  ploughed  under  if  it  be  thrifty, 
Nevertbeletis  it  may  sometimes  be  well  to  force  old  sod-land  in 
the  spring,  in  the  manner  just  now  indicated,  as  a  preliminary  to 
planting  corn,  provided  the  land  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
So  too,  when  Indian  corn  is  grown  after  winter  wheat,  one  way  of 
proceeding  is  to  sow  10  or  12  lb.  of  clove^seed  to  the  acre  upon  the 
wheat  in  the  spring,  and  to  plough  under  the  clover  the  next  spring 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  by  which  time  a  vigorous  growth  will 
have  started,  and  immediately  to  plant  com  upon  the  inverted  sod. 
There  must  always  be  exceptional  coses,  as  of  fields  far  from  the 
homestead,  where  green  manuring  may  be  advisable.  And  in  cases 
where  a  crop  has  grown  so  feebly  that  it  promises  to  be  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  harvesting,  it  may  sometimes  be  good  prac- 
tice to  plough  the  crop  under,  out  of  hand.  In  such  event,  where 
the  amount  of  herbage  to  be  ploughed  under  is  hut  small,  there  need 
be  little  or  no  delay  in  sowing  seeds  upon  the  land  for  another 
crop,  especially  as  regards  some  kinds  of  crops ;  but  when  a  heavy 
green  crop  has  been  turned  under,  time  enough  has  to  be  allowed  in 
many  cases  for  the  buried  plants  to  decay  before  the  seeds  for  the 
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next  crop  can  be  aoTn,  Ust  they  too  be  destroyed  hj  the  pioceaa  of 
putrefkctioD.  Foe  example,  it  waa  a  rule  among  Saxon  &nnei8, 
that,  when  npe-eeed  vas  to  be  eovn  in  autumn  after  clover,  the 
latter  could  not  he  mown  twice  or  thrice  during  the  course  of  the 
BUmmer.  On  the  contrary,  the  stubble  was  ploughed  under  after 
the  first  cutting  of  the  clover,  and  left  to  decay  until  September, 
when  the  rape^eed  was  sown. 

Orten  Manure  vtrnu  Fallom. 

In  general,  it  may  he  said  that  the  practice  of  green  manuring 
militates  strongly  against  the  system  of  allowing  land  to  lie  in 
naked  fallows. 

Beside  the  opportunity  afforded  for  nitrification,  one  chief  merit 
of  fallowing  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  opportunity  afforded 
tat  destroying  weeds  on  land  which  Las  become  insufferably  fool. 
Long  before  fallows  were  discarded  in  countries  the  agriculture  of 
which  is  somewhat  advanced,  it  had  come  to  he  a  t«net  of  good 
practice  that  the  fallow  land  must  be  ploughed  repeatedly,  ao  as  to 
bury  the  half-grown  weeds  as  often  as  a  new  crop  of  them  had 
sprung  up.  Thus  the  piactice  of  green  manuring  is  in  some  sense 
an  outgrowth  from  the  system  of  fallowing. 

Fallows  were  at  one  time  defended,  it  is  true,  apon  the  ground 
that  all  land  needs  rest  occasionally.  But,  as  was  just  said,  long 
before  the  practice  fell  into  disrepute,  it  had  become  a  feeble  sys- 
tem of  green  manuring,  in  which  the  weeds  constituted  the  green 
crop.  But  manifestly,  if  it  is  proposed  to  practise  green  manuring, 
it  will  be  beet  to  practise  it  thoroughly.  If  a  field  is  to  be  given  ovw 
for  a  season  to  the  production  of  green  manure,  economy  demands 
that,  by  means  of  some  appropriate  seeding,  it  shall  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  foil  crop  of  the  desired  manure.  And  it  is  easy  by  means 
of  light  dressings  of  artificial  fertrilizers  to  grow  several  tons  of  tbe 
green  crop,  and  so  to  plough  in  a  mass  of  fertilizing  material  which 
in  so  far  as  mere  weight  goes  will  compare  iavorably  with  a  moderate 
manuring  with  dun^. 

Even  if  the  destruction  of  weeds  is  the  thing  specially  desired, 
it  would  be  best  to  grow  a  succession  of  green  crops  throughout  the 
summer,  one  after  another,  upon  the  inverted  sod  of  the  previous 
tender  plants,  and  it  might  often  be  well  to  let  cattle  or  sheep  run 
upon  each  of  these  short  green  crops  a  week  or  so  before  ploughing 
them  under,  in  order  that  some  of  the  best  of  the  forage  should  be 
eaten  off.    English  experience  goes  to  show  that  white  mustaid 
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would  be  well  suited  to  thia  purpose;  for  no  more  than  mx  or 
eight  weeks  are  needed  for  it  to  grow,  and  two  or  three  crops  of  it 
might  Teedilf  be  ploughed  nnder  in  a  single  seaaon,  and  time  enough 
still  be  left  for  seeding  down  the  land  to  grass  or  grain  in  the  autumn. 
The  mustard  is  said  to  need  onl;  a  Ugbt  ploi^hing,  and  a  peck  of 
seed  is  held  to  he  enough  foi  an  acre  of  land. 

JiUt  PlovffhtJi^  for  Bnrifing  Weed*,  etc 

There  was  an  old  English  system  of  ploughing,  called  "ribbing," 
that  deserres  to  be  studied  anew  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
green  manuring.  In  ribbing,  the  plough  was  made  to  turn  up  a  thin 
slice  of  sod,  and  lay  it  orer  flat,  face  downward,  on  the  a(yoiniag 
surface  of  undisturbed  sod. 

At  a  proper  distance  from  this  first  furrow,  namely,  at  the  next 
forrow  but  one  to  it,  a  second  slice  of  sod  was  inverted  upon  the 
strip  of  undisturbed  sod  that  had  been  left  to  be  buried ;  and  so  the 
entire  field  was  thrown  into  a  system  of  low  ridges  and  shallow 
furrows.  The  herbage  was  in  this  way  completely  buried,  though 
only  half  the  surface  of  the  land  had  been  actually  ploughed,  and 
that  with  light  labor. 

In  the  old  English  practice  the  sods  were  left  thus  buried  faoe  to 
face  until  the  grass  and  roots  had  rotted,  when  the  entire  surface 
of  the  land  was  broken  up  by  means  of  a  heavy  harrow,  or  by 
ploughing  the  field  across. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  method  might  sometimas  be  applied 
with  advant^e  upon  land  foul  with  weeds,  in  cases  where  a  couple 
of  crops  of  green  manure  were  to  be  grown  in  a  single  season.  The 
first  crop  of  green  manura  might  be  libbed  while  the  plants  were 
young,  and  the  second  crop  sown  upon  the  ribs  without  disturbing 
them.     Finally,  the  last  crop  would  he  ploughed  under  crosswise. 

Perhaps  the  method  of  ribbing  could  be  used  also  for  the  im- 
provement of  old  pastures,  run  out  to  white-top  or  other  useless 
grasses.  For  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  labor  it 
would  be  possible  in  many  cases  to  destroy  the  old  grass,  and  to 
bring  the  land  into  such  shape  that  white  clover  and  fine-top,  and 
June-grass  or  orohard-grass  would  flourieh  upon  it,  when  simply 
sown  on  the  ribs  without  forther  tillage,  perhaps  even  without  any 
other  manure  than  the  rotting  sod  would  give. 

Green  Cropt  tkade  the  Land. 

There  is  one  merit  in  green  manuring  that  has  been  strongly  in- 
oeted  upon  by  some  writere ;  viz.  that  by  shading  the  ground  the 
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crop  bringa  the  soil  into  a  fttvoiable  condition  of  fermentation, 
wheiebf  useful  chemical  actions  are  induced  and  maintuned,  at 
the  same  time  that  good  physical  conditiona  are  insured. 

It  is  andoubted]f  true,  as  regai-ds  the  surface  soil,  that  shade 
does  act  something  like  a  mulch  to  keep  the  land  open  and  mellow, 
as  well  as  to  protect  it  from  the  baking  influence  of  the  snn  and 
the  formation  of  crusts  hy  beating  rains.  So  many  weeds  are 
choked  wiDiat  by  the  green  crop,  that  the  land  may  be  cleaned 
thereby  to  an  appreciable  extent.  But,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
the  very  crops  which  shade  the  soil  best  and  keep  its  surface  mel- 
low are  precisely  those  which  pump  the  largest  quantities  of  water 
out  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil,  and  tend  to  leave  it  so  dry  that 
Buccceding  crops  may  be  injured.  Moreover,  the  good  effects  of 
shade  are  in  no  sense  a  peculiarity  of  the  process  of  green  manuring. 
They  will  be  felt  juat  as  strongly  when  the  crop  is  to  be  harvested 
and  used  for  fodder,  as  when  it  is  to  be  ploughed  under. 

Lupines,  both  the  yellow  variety  and  more  especially  the  white, 
have  been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  green  manuring  in  Italy, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  Saxony  also,  since  the  middle 
of  this  century.  The  plant  has  several  peculiarities  which  specially 
fit  it  for  this  purpose.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  by  &r  the  best 
plant  for  the  purpose  which  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  grows 
rapidly  even  on  sandy  soils,  and  sends  its  roots  deep  down  into  the 
earth ;  it  stands  drought  well,  and  is  said  to  be  very  little  troubled 
by  insects ;  it  is  leafy  and  voluminous,  so  that  it  shades  the  ground 
abundantly,  and  yields  an  enormous  burden  of  organic  matter.  But 
since  the  hay  and  seeds  obtained  from  it  are  somewhat  liable  to 
poison  animals,  and  are  bitter  withal  and  repugnant  to  animals 
until  they  have  become  habituated  to  their  use,  there  is  less  incen- 
tive to  harvest  the  crop  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Lupines  grow  well  on  sandy  and  loamy  soils,  ss  well  as  on  those 
rich  in  humus  or  clay.  But  they  do  not  succeed  on  cold  laud,  nor 
ou  marls.  On  account  of  the  great  bulkiness  of  the  mature  crop,  it 
is  usual  to  mow  it  before  ploughing.  Sometimes  the  mown  plants 
have  to  be  raked  into  the  furrows. 

Efeett  of  Green  Manuring. 

The  following  examples  of  results  obtained  by  growing  lye,  after 
green  manuring  with  lupines,  are  taken  from  Heiden.  One  half  of 
a  field  was  sown  witii  60  lb.  of  lupine  seeds,  and  the  other  half  iraa 
left  &II0W.     When  the  lupines  were  well  grown,  the  whole  field 
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was  ploughed  and  sown  with  rye.    In  one  case  there  weie  harvested 
in  pounds  the  following  amonnta :  — 

□nln.        Straw  ud  ChiS: 

After  the  lupiuea G32  1078 

After  the  bare  fkllow 8S3  BBS 

In  another  case,  — 

Aftet  lupine* 400  SOS 

After  bore  fallow 24S  603 

In  other  cases,  where  the  stand  of  lupines  was  light,  — 

Onin .  Straw  ui^  Chalt 

AHa  lupiooa 270  and  2G9        498  uil  643 

After  ban  fallow     ....     219    "    191         423   "  S3S 
In  another  case,  rye  was  grown  on  a  sandy  soil  after  yellow 
lupines,  on  plots  of  24  squars  rods,  as  follona :  — 

n~i-  Btimw  and 
•""^         Chair. 

I.  Where  lupines  were  ploughed  in 9S  205 

II.  Where  lupines  were  mown  and  carried  to  IIT.  64  ISO 

III.  Where  lupines  from  H.  were  ploughed  in  .     .     .     66}  13S 

IV.  After  bare  fallow M  114 

Examplet  of  Green  Manuring. 

Some  American  eiamplea  of  green  manuring  have  been  reported 
as  follows.  Plough  tho  land  in  June,  harrow  in  buckwheat,  and 
plough  the  buckwheat  crop  under  in  August,  or  before  the  seeds 
begin  to  ripen.  Finally,  sow  winter  grain  in  the  autumn.  It  ia 
said  to  be  a  good  plan  to  lime  the  land  after  ploughing  in  the  buck- 
wheat ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  some  25  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre 
is  esteemed  to  be  a  useful  application  afler  a  green  manuring.  If 
the  crop  of  green  manure  be  large,  the  plants  should  be  rolled 
heavily  before  ploughing  them,  bo  that  they  may  be  fully  covered 
with  earth,  and  care  should  ho  taken  to  bury  tliem  deeply,  so  that 
euongh  moisture  may  be  retained  to  insure  speedy  decay. 

Another  way  of  proceeding  is  to  sow  white  turnips  after  the 
buckwheat  above  mentioned  has  been  ploughed  in,  and  to  plough 
under  the  turnips  in  their  turn  in  the  spring.  The  turnips  have  the 
merit  that  they  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  autumn  after  the  early 
frosts.  In  some  seasons  they  will  grow  a  good  deal  at  that  time. 
Still  another  way  is  to  sow  rye  on  the  buckwheat  sod,  and  to 
plough  in  the  rye  the  next  May,  when  it  is  3  or  4  feet  high,  and 
plant  com  upon  the  land. 

In  case  a  crop  has  been  removed  from  the  land  so  late  in  the 
season  that  turnips  cannot  be  grown  upon  it  for  sale,  rye  may  be 
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sown,  either  to  be  pastured  in  late  autumn  and  early  spring,  at  to 
be  cut  green  in  the  spring,  or  to  be  ploughed  under  at  that  time,  as 
circumstances  may  dictate.  Bye  will  grow  freely  in  warm  autumn 
weather,  especially  on  moist  low-lying  land,  and  will  not  only  check 
the  growth  of  weeds,  but  pick  up  the  nitrates  in  the  soil,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  being  washed  away  by  the  laina  of  autumn  and 
spring.  In  so  iar  as  this  saviug  of  nitrates  is  concerned,  it  will 
nanally  be  true  that  the  richer  the  land  the  greater  will  be  the  need 
of  keeping  it  covered  with  growing  crops  during  autumn,  wiuter, 
and  spriug,  in  order  to  prevent  leaching  by  rain.  In  summer,  as 
has  been  shown,  comparatively  little  water  soaks  out  from  the  ma- 
jority of  cultivated  fields. 

One  TroubU  with  Green  Manuring. 

It  is  commonly  taught  that  green  manuring  is  specially  adapted 
to  sandy  soils  in  climates  that  are  rather  dry,  though  it  has  often 
been  employed  with  advant^  on  heavy  laud.  But  there  is  one 
danger  that  needs  to  be  kept  in  view  and  guattled  against  when 
possible.  On  light  land  serious  trouble  might  ensue  if  a  drought 
should  set  in  immediately  after  a  green  crop  had  been  ploughed 
under.  For,  unless  there  be  moisture  enoim;h  in  the  soil  to  rot  the 
buried  plants,  the  field  would  be  left  in  a  bad  condition.  In  caae 
of  need,  the  land  should  be  rolled  after  the  ploughing  and  it  might 
even  be  subsequently  harrowed  lightly,  L  e.  cultivated  a  little  at 
the  surface,  to  prevent  the  moisture  &om  drying  out  from  the 
rolled  eartb. 

It  has  even  been  noticed,  on  light  sandy  loams,  that  ^awy 
horse  mauure  may  sometimes  give  lighter  crops  than  cow  mannre, 
because  of  too  much  lightening  up  of  the  soil.  That  the  converse 
of  this  is  true  is  well  known,  horse  manure  being  specially  esteemed 
for  cold,  heavy  soils. 

Manifestly,  green  manuring  is  a  method  of  fertilization  that  needs 
to  be  used  with  care.  It  will  always  be  safest  in  the  beginning  to 
experiment  with  the  process  cautiously  before  enhjecting  one's  self 
to  expensive  risks.  If  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  favorable  as  re- 
gards moisture  and  texture,  green  manuring  might  be  a  valuablo 
resource.  But  if  the  conditions  are  unfavorable^  the  ploughing 
in  of  green  crops  might  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  involve  the 
operator  in  wasteful  expenditures. 

After  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  in  favor  of  the  system,  it  still 
remains  trne  that,  excepting  old  sod  land,  green  manurii^;  is  a  le- 
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source  for  the  landacape  gardener  lathei  than  foi  the  farmer.  It  majr 
aerre  a  good  purpose  in  cases  where  waste  pieces  of  land  need  to  be 
beautified  quiukly  aud  at  small  cost ;  but  under  the  anangements 
that  commonly  exist  upon  farms  nowadays,  it  will  usoally  be  found 
more  economical,  as  has  been  said,  to  harvest  any  green  forage  that 
may  be  grown,  and  to  feed  it  out  to  animola  whose  dung  will  be 
returned  to  the  laud  at  some  appropriate  moment  in  the  cooise  of  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops.  For  the  owners  of  most  fHrmn^  eape- 
ciaily  if  their  land  be  fertile,  it  is  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  not  from  the  practical  or  economic,  that  green  manoring  is  to 
be  regarded  as  interesting  and  philosophical. 
Straw  of  Grain. 

The  value  of  straw  as  manure  is  evidently  less  than  that  of  green 
crops ;  for  there  is  necessarily  less  nitrogen  in  straw,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  those  inoTganic  matters  which  are  valuable,  than  there 
is  in  young  herbage.  It  is  known  that,  as  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
ripen,  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  much  of  the 
other  specially  useful  ingredients,  pass  up  out  of  the  stalk  of  the 
plant  into  the  seeds. 

According  to  Stoeckhardt,  2,000  lb.  of  ahsolntely  diy  straw 
conttun 

WiMkl.         Bts.         Bu1«t.       Otto. 

Orginic  matter 1030  1940  ISIO  1900 

Nitrogen  therein 8  6  6  6 

Inoiganic  mntter 80  flO  90  100 

PotsBh  and  aoda 12  11  21  38 

Lime  and  magnesia 6  7  10  10 

PhoBphotic  acid I  2)  4  8 

Silica 56  M  46  50 

Of  conise,  these  nnmbers  aie  mere  approximations  to  an  avenge. 
In  special  cases,  where  the  crop  has  been  heavUy  manured,  or  the 

season  has  been  moist,  though  not  over  wet,  the  amouut  of  nitrogen 
may  be  twice  as  great  as  is  here  given.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  the  figures  refer  to  straw  dried  at  the  temperature  of  hoUing 
water.     Ordinary  straw  contains  some  8  or  10  or  12%  of  moisture. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  nitrogen  in  straw  is  less  effi- 
cient than  that  in  green  vegetable  matter.  In  fact,  the  chief  value 
of  straw,  considered  as  a  fertilizer,  most  be  attributed  to  the  ash 
ingredients  which  are  contained  in  it. 

Some  interesting  Saxon  experiments  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
straw  are  quoted  by  Stoeckhardt.     A  fanner  manured  his  land  for 
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aevenl  jeaa  with  a  couple  of  swamp  plants,  —  one  part  of  the  land 
with  the  cat-tail  and  the  other  part  with  the  large  bulrush.  He 
found  that,  while  the  cat-tail  was  a  really  tueful  manure,  the  bul- 
roab  had  acaroely  any  fertilizing  power  for  his  land. 

On  subjecting  samples  of  these  plants  to  analysis  there  were 
finmd  in  2,000  lb.  of  the  dry 

Cat-talL  Bnib. 

IDl  lb. 

OrgftAe  nutter ],»00  1,060 

A(h  ingr«diniU 100                 *0 

3,000  3,400 

13                 11 

Potash  and  Sada 3S                   l-f 

Limg  and  Magnwia 33                   S 

PhMpliDrio  acid Gi                 2 

Silica 8                 22 

Since  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  of  humua-forming  ingre- 
diente  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  plants,  and  the  chief  difference  is 
fi)und  in  the  proportion  of  alkali  compounds  and  phosphoric  acid, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  neither  the  nitrogen  nor  the  bumue-formsrs 
an  of  so  much  value  in  these  plants  as  the  inorganic  mat«iials. 
Straw  a  Salable  Crop. 

Befisience  wUl  again  be  made  to  straw  under  the  headings  Dung, 
Urine,  Compost^  and  Potash.  Properly  speaking,  however,  straw 
belongs  among  foddering  materials,  and  is  in  most  situations  worth 
more  as  fodder  than  it  is  woriib  as  manure.  Moreover,  in  many 
localities  straw  is  worth  still  more  for  various  purposes  outside  the 
farm  than  it  is  worth  as  fodder  and  manure.  Generally  speaking, 
wherever  there  is  a  market  within  reach,  straw  had  much  better  be 
sold  OS  such,  and  the  price  of  it  expended,  if  need  be,  in  buying 
some  other  form  of  manure.  For  purposes  of  packing,  and  for  bed- 
ding men  and  animals  in  cities,  straw  usually  commands  a  price 
wfaidi  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  manures.  It  shonld  be  sel- 
dom if  ever  thought  of  as  a  manure  nowadays  in  regions  where  it 
is  salabla 

Secfweeda. 

Several  sea  plants,  or,  as  the  common  expression  is,  sea-weeda, 
aie  largely  used  as  manure  upon  our  own  sea-coast  and  upon  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  These  sea-weeds  are  of  varioos 
kinds,  but  in  New  England  the  farmers  usually  divide  them  into 
three  general  classes,  viz.  eel-grass,  rock-weed,  and  sea  manure. 
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Eel-grass  (Zostera  marina)  may  first  be  treated  of^  not,  however, 
because  of  its  vitlae  as  a  fertilizer,  for  it  is  the  least  valuable  of  all 
the  sea  pkkuts.  On  the  contraty,  it  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
it  so  well  illustrates  what  was  just  now  said  of  straw ;  viz.  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  thing's  being  of  organic  origin  does  not  in  any  way  . 
prove  tliat  it  has  much  value  as  a  manure. 

Eel-grass  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  flat  straw ;  it  contains  some  nitro- 
gen (some  l^%),  and  a  lai^  proportion  of  what  might  be  supposed 
to  bo  humus-forming  ingredients.  More  than  70%  of  the  air-dried 
eel-grass  is  organic  matter.  Bat,  taken  by  itself  the  eel-grass  has 
little  or  no  fertilizing  power.  It  will  hardly  rot  anywhere,  either 
in  the  ground,  in  the  hog-sty,  or  in  the  manure  or  compost  heap.  It 
is  a  distinctly  inconvenient  thing,  moreover,  to  have  in  the  way  of 
the  ploughshare  or  the  dung-fork.  It  has  long  stood  as  a  kind  of  re- 
proach among  the  v^etable  manures,  much  as  leather  scraps  stand 
in  the  list  of  animal  products.  For  mulching,  and  for  banking  up 
in  autunin  around  stables,  greenhouses,  cisterns,  cellars,  and  pumps, 
eel-grass  has  been  found  useful,  end  this  is  about  ail  that  could  have 
been  said  in  its  favor  until  very  recently.  Considered  as  a  manure, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  farmers  long  ago.  It  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  by  numerous  generations  of  men. 

Still,  on  analysis,  it  appears  that  eel-grass  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  fertilizing  matters,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  found  amenable  to  proper  treatment,  and  will  eventually  he 
prized  as  a  manure. 

Besides  1^%  of  nitrogen,  ai^dried  eel-grass  contains  1%  of  potash 
and  0.35%  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  ashes  of  eel-giasa  contain  7%  of 
potash  and  1^%  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  as  much  as  ordinary 
house  ashes  contain. 

The  trouble  with  eel-grass  is,  as  was  said  before,  that  it  wUl  not 
rot  in  the  soil.  It  must  be  coerced  in  some  way  in  order  to  make 
its  fertilizing  constituenta  available  for  crops.  It  might  be  burned, 
for  example,  to  ashes,  in  order  to  get  the  potash  and  the  phosphorio 
acid ;  or,  much  better,  the  organic  matter  may  be  disorganized  by 
composting  tlie  grass  wiLh  lime.  Or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  it  might 
bo  found  convenient  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  gims  by  moisten- 
ing it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  most  cases,  the  best  way  will 
be,  doubtless,  to  throw  the  eel-grass  into  heaps  with  layers  of  lime 
interpolated,  and  so  to  reduce  the  resisting  tissue  to  a  manageable 
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Sea  Manttre  Proper, 

The  really  fertilmog  sea  plants,  i  e.  tlioae  vhich  are  esteemed  u 
fertilizera,  Wong  to  the  class  of  Fuci,  including  the  broftd  kelp  or 
devil's-apron,  ribboii-kelp,  rock-weed,  and  canagheen,  ot  to  the 
clasB  of  Algn.  All  these  plants  are  highly  mucilaginous,  and  they 
contain  much  nitrogen.  They  m^ht  almost  be  compared  to  flesh, 
without  going  very  far  wrong.  When  fieah,  these  planto  contain 
a  very  largo  proportion  of  water;  hence,  when  they  once  begin  to 
decay  and  become  disorganized,  they  melt  down  into  a  very  sDUtll 
bulk,  and  aeem  almost  to  dissolve  away. 

Since  the  tender  organic  matter  of  these  sea-plants  decomposes 
very  easUy,  and  has,  moreover,  no  power  of  absorbing  liquids  such 
as  is  possessed  by  straw  and  leaves,  there  can  be  nothing  gained  for 
the  sea  manure  either  by  composting  it  or  by  allowing  it  to  ferment 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  land.  It  may,  howover,  be  used  as  a  sort 
of  yeast  to  induce  fermentation  in  peat,  i.  e.  to  improve  the  peat. 
Practice  accords  with  theory  in  this  particular,  sea  manure  being 
usually  either  ploughed  in  green  or  spread  npon  the  land  as  a  top- 
dressing  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  it  can  be  procured.  In  eiUier  case 
the  sea  manure  decays  very  rapidly,  except  in  times  of  droughty  and 
produces  its  chief  effect  upon  the  first  crop.  The  tspid  action  is  in 
this  case  one  of  unmitigated  advantage,  for  wherever  sea  manure  is 
to  be  had  at  all,  it  can  generally  be  obtained  one  year  nearly  as  well 
as  anotlier,  and  it  may  therefore  be  supplied  to  the  land  as  often  as 


It  is  an  easy  matter  wtthai  for  the  fanner  to  keep  a  large  stock  of 
cattle  upon  the  grass  which  the  sea  manure  nourishes,  and  so  to  sup- 
plement that  kind  of  manure  by  the  dung  of  cattle  thus  kept.  But 
the  stable  manure,  thongh  helpful,  is  not  esscntioL  There  is  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  France  where  sea-weeds  and  the  ashes  of  dung 
are  the  only  manures  employed  upon  the  farms.  Cattle  are  kept, 
indeed,  in  large  numbers,  but  the  dung  is  all  dried  and  used  for  fuel 

Here  in  New  England  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  gnat 
value  of  sea  manure.  If  we  throw  out  of  consideration  the  inter- 
vale farms  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  are 
practically  farms  manured  by  way  of  irrigation,  and  the  Sinns  that 
depend  upon  the  manure  derived  from  great  cities,  and  perhaps 
some  &rms  upon  Buzzard's  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the 
coast  of  Maine  that  are  based  upon  fish  manure  of  one  kind  or 
another,  the  only  really  fertile  tiacts  in  New  England  are  to  be 
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found  back  of  those  sea-beaches  upon  which  an  abandant  sappl;  of 
sea-weedB  ia  thrown  up  by  storms. 

The  strip  of  country  behind  Kye  Beach,  in  N'ew  Hampahire,  com* 
prUiug  the  towns  of  Bye,  Greenland,  and  Northampton,  affords  a 
striking  example  of  this  fiict.  Abundant  ciopa  of  hay  and  (in 
former  times  more  than  now)  of  potatoes  are  then  grown  and  sold 
yeat  after  year,  while  the  country  renuuns  fMUe  and  fortunat«. 

It  ia  interesting  to  see  the  fields  in  that  region  remain  green 
throughout  the  summer  droughts,  at  times  when  the  scantily  ma- 
nured fields  of  the  interior  are  brawn  and  parched.  It  is  not  the 
showers  of  summer  alone,  but  the  good  tilth  that  comes  with  culti- 
vation and  careful  tdlage,  as  well  as  abundant  supplies  of  plant-food, 
which  enable  crops  to  support  intense  heat  In  the  district  now  in 
question,  the  use  of  the  sea  manure  extends  back  some  8  or  10 
miles  from  the  beach,  and  to  a  less  extent  even  to  12  or  14  mUea. 

The  enormous  amount  of  useless  water  that  has  to  be  transported 
in  the  sea-weeds  practically  limits  their  use  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  beach ;  it  explains,  too,  the  popular  impression  that  this  kind 
of  manure  is  transient  in  its  effecta,  and  needs  to  be  frequently  re- 
newed. For  in  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  water  in  sea  manure 
tho  proportion  of  other  things  that  are  contained  in  it  must  be  small, 
and  the  land  is  really  manured  very  l^htly  in  using  it,  although 
the  former  may  haul  and  distribute  a  great  mass  of  bulky  material. 

It  is  because  of  its  containing  so  much  water,  doubtless,  that  in  a 
cold  country  like  Sweden  the  peasants,  as  noticed  by  Linneeus,  do 
not  put  sea  manure  in  the  fresh  state  npon  wet  soils.  It  would  be 
alow  to  ferment  and  decay  there. 

One  advantage  which  the  sea  manure  shares  with  the  commercial 
fertilizers  is  its  entire  freedom  from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  the  spores  of 
fungi,  and  the  eggs  of  insects.  It  ia  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
keep  a  fkrm  clean  and  in  good  heart  when  there  is  no  innumerable 
hoet  of  Teeds  to  overrun  the  land,  to  dissipate  its  moisture  and  sap 
its  strength,  and  to  distract  the  farmer  and  hinder  him  from  tilling 
the  land  as  he  would  like  to  do. 

The  growth  of  eea-weeds  is  often  very  rapid.  It  is  recorded  of  a 
rock  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  which  is  uncovered  only  at  the  lowest 
tides,  that  it  was  one  year  chiselled  smooth  in  November,  and  that 
on  the  following  May,  less  than  six  months  afterwards,  it  was  thickly 
covered  with  nbbon  kelp  two  feet  long,  and  ordinary  kelp  six  feet 
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CompotUion  of  Sea-weed*. 

Analyses  of  various  kinds  uf  fuci  by  Marchand  show  that  thwe 
weeds  contain  when  fresh  from  71  to  80%  of  water,  16  to  24%  of 
organic  matter,  and  3  to  4%  of  ashes. 

Borne  deteiminations  of  my  own,  made  upon  fresh  eel-graaa  and 
tock-weed  taken  from  Hinghain  Harbor,  gave,  in  eel-^iass :  — 

FarCtnt 

Water 85.0S 

Oiguic  matter I2.SS 

Ash i.aa 

lu  lOok-weed  : — 

WsUr 77.B* 

Orgsnic  matter 1S.1S 

Ash 3.»* 

After  sabtracting  water,  Marchand  found  the  fuci  to  contain  from 
80  to  S0%  of  oiganic  matter,  and  ttom  10  to  20%  of  ashes ;  that  ia 
to  say,  vastly  more  ashes  than  are  yielded  by  fire-wood.  The  fresh 
plants  oontain  from  0.25  to  0.50%  of  nitrogen.  He  found  that  the 
ashes  contain  of  useful  ingredients,  from  7  to  10%  of  potash,  or  in 
exceptional  cases  15%,  10  to  16%  of  lime,  4  to  8%  of  magnesia,  and 
2  to  4%  of  phosphoric  add. 

IKoie  recently,  Oiiffitha  reports  14.90%  potash  in  the  ash  of  Fucus 
vesiculosns,  and  6%  in  that  of  F.  serratua.  He  finds  2.38  and 
3.93%  phoaphotio  acid  respectively  in  the  two  kinds  of  ashes,  10.47 
and  14.78%  of  lime,  and  7.30  and  10.39%  of  magnRsia. 

Beigstrand  found  in  the  ash  of  F.  vesiculoaus  7.7%  of  potash,  1.9% 
of  phosphoric  acid,  13J%  of  lime,  and  9^%  of  magnesia.  He  foaud 
0.32%  of  nitrogen  in  the  moist  weed,  and  1.46%  in  that  which  had 
been  dried. 

Sta  Manure  a  Pottuiie  Fertilizer. 

It  appears  from  all  this,  that  the  sea  mannre,  though  a  "  complete 
manure,"  as  the  term  is,  —  L  e.  one  capable  of  yielding  to  crope 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  potash,  — 
is  nevertheless  specially  rich  in  potash ;  and  that  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  potassic  manure,  much  in  the  same  way  that  guano  is 
regarded  as  an  ammoniaca]  manure. 

It  will  be  shown  farther  on,  that  the  potaano  manures  are 
specially  lavorable  to  the  growth  of  clover ;  and  it  ia  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  there  is  perhaps  hardly  another  locality  in  New 
England  where  led  clover  may  be  seen  growing  so  freely  and  abun- 
dantly as  upon  the  tract  of  country  back  of  Rye  Beach,  just  now 
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tnentianed,  vbicb  haa  been  manured  with  sea-weeds  ever  eince  the 
coantiy  was  fitst  settled.    Clover  gtowa  there  naturally  and  epou- 
taoeoasly,  in  the  sense  that  it  perpetuntea  itself  and  lemaina  in  the 
land  year  aftei  year,  much  as  June-grass  does  in  otbei  localities. 
Shrinkage  of  Seaieeedi. 

The  facts  that  the  valuable  sen-weeds  contain  nearly  80%  of 
water,  and  that  eight  tenths  of  all  that  is  not  water  la  a  soft,  easily 
decomposable  form  of  organic  matter,  explain  the  extraordinary 
amotint  of  ahrinkage  that  ia  often  noted  when  heaps  of  sea  manure 
ore  left  to  themselves.  Yory  laige  heapa  have  been  known  to  dis- 
appear almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  yeara,  nothing 
remaining  but  a  little  black  fibrous  matter,  vhich  probably  repre- 
Bented  the  ext«mal  portion  of  the  original  heap  that  bad  been  made 
dry  and  crisp  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  a  mixture  of  bone-meal  and  sea  manure  wonld  make  a  very 
complete  manure,  perfectly  competent  to  replace  dung  in  many 
situations. 

Conqmtttion  of  Moues, 

Hoffmann  has  analyzed  a  variety  of  mosses  aiich  as  are  sometimes 
used  as  substitutes  for  straw  for  bedding  animals.  He  found  in  the 
airdried  materials  14  to  I85J  of  water,  2  to  6%  of  ashes,  78  to  84S 
of  organic  matter,  and  from  1  to  tj%  of  nitrogen.  The  ashes 
were  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  One  sample  of  ash  con- 
tained as  much  as  6%  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  two  samples 
there  was  contained  Z%. 

Satedutl  and  Tan  Bark. 

In  connection  with  straw,  a  few  words  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  sawdust  and  to  spent  tan  bark,  wliich  often  suggest  themselves 
to  the  farmer  as  fit  materials  for  the  bedding  of  animals  and  for  the 
preparation  of  compost.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  neither  saw- 
dust nor  tan  bark  can  be  very  strongly  commended.  They  do  not 
contain  enough  fertilizing  matters  to  make  them  x'aluable  as  manure, 
and  tbey  are  distinctly  inferior  to  straw,  leaves,  sods,  and  peat  as 
materials  for  compost,  or  even  for  mulching,  though  there  are,  of 
course,  some  particular  instances  in  which  they  can  be  made  to 
serve  a  good  pnrpose. 

Tan  bark  is  very  well  adapted  for  mnlching  fruit  trees  and  straw- 
berries in  many  cases,  and  dry  sawdust  is  superexceilent  for  bed- 
ding cows,  since  it  keeps  them  perfectly  clean,  and  Is  light  and 
easily  shovelled,  and  readily  spread  in  the  fields.    Experiments  ar^ 
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ncorded  on  &  subsequent  page  vhioh  show  that  dry  sawdust  can 
absorb  some  three  tiuies  its  own  weight  of  liquid.  But  on  this  verj 
account  the  material  is  not  much  esteemed  for  bedding  horses,  dnee 
it  ia  supposed  to  make  their  hoo&  dry  and  btittle,  and  since  horse 
manure  charged  with  much  sawdust  is  particularly  liable  to  spoil 
in  process  of  fermentation,  because  the  heaps  ore  so  light  and  diy. 
Even  cow  manure  admixed  with  sawdust  may  firefong,  like  bone 
manure,  iu  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  if  left  in  a  large  heap.  It  is 
well  to  haul  it  out  as  &st  as  it  is  made,  and  to  leave  it  in  small 
heaps  on  the  fields  to  which  it  ia  to  be  applied. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  sawdust  may  sometimes  play  a  more 
important  part  in  compost  heaps  made  with  cow  manure  thou  was 
at  one  time  supposed,  for  practical  experience  has  shown  that  saw- 
dust serves  very  well  for  fermenting  bone-meal  when  the  two  sub- 
stances are  mixed  in  equal  weights  and  kept  in  a  moist  heap ;  and 
since  it  has  been  found  that  the  nitric  ferment  needs  laige  amounts 
of  carbonaceous  food  iu  order  that  it  may  prosper,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  sawdust  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  com- 
posts by  feeding  this  organism,  provided  moisture  and  an  amplo 
supply  of  oxygen  are  likewise  available. 

The  question  of  the  chemical  compodtion  of  sawdust,  tan  ba^ 
and  leached  dyewooda  has  bean  treated  of  at  eonsiderable  length  in 
an  article  in  Vol.  II.  p.  26  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  InatitatioD, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Sawdust  is  poor  in  inorganic  constituents,  thouf^  in  leepeot  to 
nitrc^en  it  contains  more  than  straw.  Indeed,  the  best  use  for 
sawdust  (agriculturally  speaking)  is  for  feeding  animals,  care  bdng 
taken,  of  course,  to  sift  out  all  splinters  and  lumps,  such  as  knots. 

Spent  tan  is  poor  in  everything,  and  is  practically  useless,  except 
as  a  niulcb,  or  for  altering  the  texture  of  soiL 

The  following  table  of  comparisons  is  from  the  Bussey  Bulletin, 
Vol  II.  p.  50. 

PwCnrtOf          f^C  8^'           Bt»w.  ^         '^■^  ^^^^ 

Potwb     .     .     0.10  0.08  0.50  to  1.00  1.02           0.88  0.10 1«  0.60 

Pbospb.  Add    0.05  0.04  0.20  "  O.SO  0.29           0.8S  O.OS  "  0.30 

1.00  0.1«           0.8S  1.80  1.38  to  2.81  0.75 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BUNDS,   OB  VBGBTABLB  HODU). 

Tbk  importance  of  humus  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  is  most  oon- 
Bpicuoua  when  wild  plants  are  considered.  It  is  ftom  the  humus 
of  the  soil  that  forest  trees  and  most  of  the  other  natuial  plauta,  in- 
clodiog  grasses,  derire  the  greater  part  of  theit  nitrogenous  food. 

Some  nitrogen,  indeed,  comes  to  all  land  with  the  rain  and  dew 
that  &11  upon  it.  But  the  amount  of  this  atmospheric  nitrogen 
brought  down  by  Tain  is  comparatively  email,  and  is,  by  itself,  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  nourish  a  sparse  vegetation,  or  vegetation  of 
a  very  low  order.  Some  aasimilable  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  iiitnit«s, 
is  found  in  the  waters  of  brooks  also  ;  and  the  plants  which  have 
access  to  such  waters  profit  by  the  nitrates  that  are  contained  in 
thsm,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of  Irrigation.  But  only 
comparatively  few  plants  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be  nourished 
by  brook-water ;  and,  besides,  a  good  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  such 
water  is  derived,  doubtless,  ttom.  the  oxidation  of  humus,  up  the 
stream. 

As  has  been  shown,  some  ftee  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  oxidised 
by  electrical  discharges,  and  as  an  incident  to  combustion,  and  so 
made  available  for  feeding  plants.  But  the  fact  remains,  neverthe- 
less, that  humus  must  be  looked  to  as  the  chief  source  whence 
nitrogenized  food  is  supplied  to  all  the  higher  kinds  of  wild  plants. 
Fixation  of  Free  Nitrogen  from  the  Air. 

Beside  the  formation  of  hamus  through  the  decay  of  plante, 
which  is,  practically  speaking,  the  most  general  and  the  most  con- 
Bpicnous  source  of  this  substance,  the  researches  of  Berthelot  have 
indicated  that  nitrogenized  oiganic  matters  —  such  as  must  for  the 
present  be  classed  with  humus  —  are  formed  by  fixation  of  &ea 
nitrogen  derived  directly  from  the  air.  Berthelot  maintains,  first, 
that  small  quantities  of  free  nitrc^n  from  the  air  are  slowly  but 
contbually  fixed  by  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  under  the  iufln- 
ence  of  feeble,  silent  electrical  disturbances,  such  as  occur  constantly 
everywhere  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Secondly,  he  has  performed 
experiments  which  go  to  show  that  in  clays  and  clayey  soils,  during 
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the  growing  season,  there  is  a  alow  but  incessant  fixation  of  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air  dne  to  the  presence  of  microscopic  organisms 
in  the  soil 

This  fixation  of  nitrogen,  dependent  upon  miciodemeB,  occnrs 
both  in  daylight  and  in  darkness,  though  more  freely  in  the  lighL 
It  is  immediately  put  an  end  to  on  heating  the  soil  to  212°,  so  aa 
to  destroy  the  organisms  ;  and  it  does  not  occur  in  winter.  Ber- 
thelot  reckons  roughly  that  25  lb.  or  mora  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  of 
land  may  be  fixed  in  tliia  way  in  a  year.  These  expenments  are 
manifestly  of  very  great  scientific  importance,  and  they  are  doubly 
interesting  in  that  tbey  mark  a  decided  step  forward  in  a  long  series 
of  observations  which  now  serve  to  support  them,  or  even  to  verify 
them. 

It  was  maintained  long  ago  by  several  obeervers,  among  others  by 
De  Saussiire,  that,  under  certain  conditions,  a  part  of  the  nitrates 
which  form  when  vegetable  matters  decay  come  from  the  free  ni- 
trogen of  the  air.  Other  observers  urged  that  the  large  quantities 
of  nitrates  sometimes  produced  on  chalk  difi^  which  contain  but  a 
trace  of  organic  matter  point  to  the  truth  of  the  conception  that 
some  of  the  nitrogen  in  these  nitrates  must  have  come  from  the  air. 
Faraday  observed  that  almost  all  solid  substances  exposed  to  the  air 
onntaiu  more  or  less  nitrogenous  matter,  and  his  observation  has 
been  repeatedly  verified  and  illustrated.  Mulder  in  bis  day  ni^ed 
with  much  force,  that,  when  decaying  humus  undergoes  oxidation 
by  the  action  of  air,  some  of  its  hydrogen  unites  with  nitrogen  from 
the  sir  to  form  ammonia  [or  some  other  nitrogen  compound].  He 
supported  this  view  primarily  upon  experiments  which  showed  that 
moulds  grown  upon  non- nitrogenous  Buhstancea  always  contain  pro- 
tein. Thus,  on  leaving  for  three  months  dilute  aqueous  solutions 
of  sugar  in  stoppered  bottles  with  a  sevenfold  volume  of  air,  an 
abundance  of  mould  grew,  which,  on  being  collected  and  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  gave  off  large  quantities  of  ammonia.  So  too, 
starch  kept  under  water  in  a  bottle  that  contained  air  soon  fermented, 
and  the  fungus  which  it  bad  nourished  gave  off  ammonia  on  being 
distilled  ;  and  in  like  manner  woody  fibre,  decaying  with  scanty  ac- 
cess of  air  in  the  lower  layers  of  a  vegetable  soil,  appeared  to  form 
ammonia,  because  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  fibre  combined  with 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  while  another  part  combined  with  oxygen. 

In  other  experiments,  Mulder  grew  bean  plants  in  soils  that  con- 
sisted either  of  ulmio  acid  (made  &om  pure  sugar)  or  of  chanoal. 
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with  which  1%  oi  ash  iugiedieata  had  heeo  admixed,  aod  which 
were  watered  with  pure  water.  He  found  twice  and  thrice  as  much 
nitrogen  in  the  bean  pknts  ae  waa  contained  in  bean  seede  aimilat 
to  those  which  he  had  planted.  From  all  of  which  a  view  obtained 
currency  many  yeara  ago  that  ammonia  is  generated  when  nascent 
liydrogen  from  decomposing  organic  matters  comes  in  contact  with 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Indeed,  it  was  taught  at  one  time  that 
nascent  hydrogen  from  water  that  is  undergoing  decomposition  by 
the  action  of  metals,  such  as  zi^  or  iron,  which  remove  oxygen  from 
it,  could  unite  with  free  nitrogen  to  form  ammonia.  But  this  idea 
was  disproved  by  the  experiments  of  WilL 

In  certain  experiments  of  Boussingault  (see  "  How  Crops  Feed," 
p.  259),  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  garden  loam  was  fouud 
to  increase  slightly  during  the  summer  months,  although  at  the  very 
time  the  carbon  in  the  soil  was  wasted  to  an  appreciable  extent  by 
o^ddatiou.  But  in  soils  which  had  been  deprived  of  organic  matter 
no  appreciable  accumulation  of  nitrogen  occurred.  Experiments  by 
Cloezalsoon  nitrification  ("How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  263)  point  to 
fixation  of  tree  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  the  materials  upon  which 
he  operated. 

Koenig  and  Kiesow,  in  their  experiments  on  the  prevention  of  loss 
of  nitrogen  during  the  decay  of  organic  matters,  noticed  that,  instead 
of  losing  nitrogen  in  the  course  of  the  experiments,  the  substances 
usually  gained  a  little  of  this  element,  especially  when  gypsum  and 
loam  were  present,  fiut  the  amount  of  this  increase  was  so  small 
that  it  was  attributed  to  errors  inherent  in  the  method  of  experi- 
menting. In  these  experiments  t!ie  materials  were  mixed  with  water 
to  a  pap  which  became  strongly  alkaline  through  fermentation. 

Armsby  (American  Journal  of  Science,  1874,  VIII.  337)  exposed 
decaying  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  that  were  "  moist,  but  not 
coherent,"  to  a  current  of  air,  and  observed  that  usually  small 
amounts  of  nitrogen  were  lost  frum  them,  except  in  those  Instances 
in  which  the  organic  matters  had  been  mode  alkaline  with  potash. 
Here  he  noticed  distinct  gains  of  nitrogen.  In  Armsby's  own  words : 
"  We  must  conclude  that  decaying  organic  substances,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  caustic  alkali,  are  able  to  fix  free  nitrogen  without  the  gain 
being  manifest  as  nitric  acid  or  ammonia,  and  probably  without  the 
formation  of  these  bodies."  It  is  to  be  presumed,  of  course,  that 
fermentations  favorable  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  were  promoted 
by  the  alkali,  —  potash  in  this  case. 
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Contemporaneoualy  with  these  observations,  Selmi  showed  tbst 
moulds  &tid  other  fungi,  both  visible  and  microscopic,  evolve  hydro- 
gen, Mpe(ually  from  those  parts  which  are  in  the  shade.  Ordinarily, 
or,  so  to  say,  normally,  most  of  the  hydrogen  produced  by  the 
larger  fungi  combines  with  oxygen  from  the  air  to  form  water.  Bat 
at  the  same  time  a  little  ammonia  [or  other  compound  of  nitrogen] 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  eome  of  tha  naaceut  hydn^en  with  nitro- 
gen from  the  air.  Selmi  aiguad  at  once  that  this  &ct  is  one  of 
much  agricultural  importance.         « 

Many  years  after  Mulder,  Deh^rain,  returning  to  his  idea,  mixed 
humus  taken  tram  old  trees  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  faeat«d  the  mixture  in  a  closed  fiask  that  contained  a  mixtiue  of 
oxygen  and  nitrt^s.  He  fonnd  that,  while  all  the  oxygen  went 
into  combination  with  the  organic  matters,  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  also  vras  absorbed.  Whence  he  argued,  that  organic 
matters  decaying  in  the  soil  absorb  some  nitrogen,  as  well  as  much 
oxygen,  and  so  act  to  mske  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  avail- 
able for  feeding  plants. 

In  other  experiments,  made  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  he  found  that  the  presence  of  oxygen  seemed  to  hinder  the  fixa- 
tion of  nitrogen,  and  he  argued  that  this  would  naturally  be  the 
case,  since,  when  oxygen  is  present  in  abundance,  it  would  combine 
continually  with  the  nascent  hydr<^n  and  allow  very  little  chance 
for  nitrc^n  to  do  so.  But  on  exposing  wet  sawdust,  with  or 
without  lime,  bumus  fiom  old  trees,  or,  beat  of  all,  mixtures  of 
glucose  and  soda,  to  nitrogen  gas,  instead  of  ordinary  air,  it  usually 
happened  that  some  of  the  nitrogen  was  absorbed  and  fixed.  There 
were  formed  nitrogenized  compounds  that  were  capable  of  yielding 
ammonia  on  being  ignited  with  soda  lime.  It  appeared  in  these 
trials  that  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  carbonaceous  matters  can 
occur  oven  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  though  more 
readily  at  higher  temperatures.  According  to  Avery,  mixtures  of 
glucose  and  dilute  solution  of  soda  ferment  readily  when  seeded 
with  the  lactic  ferment  and  heated.  They  yield  hydrogen  fireely, 
as  well  as  lactic  add. 

Still  later,  Deh^rain  tried  experiments  with  sawdust,  humus  from 
old  trees,  decomposed  wood,  and  glucose  mixed  with  lime,  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  and  often  found  that  appreciable  quantities  of 
nitrogen  were  fixed  from  the  air,  notably  in  cases  where  the  old 
wood  and  the  humus  were  employed.    He  found,  aa  befine^  that 
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the  piwetice  of  oxjgeu  was  detrimenttl,  and  agreed  with  Mulder 
that  nitrogen  &om  the  air  can  perhaps  be  more  readUy  fixed  m  the 
lower  l&yen  of  the  boU  than  near  the  surface,  where  oxygen  ia 
abandant.  He  urged  anew  that  fermenting  or  decaying  organic 
matters,  Buch  as  occur  naturally  in  the  soil,  evolve  hydrogen,  which, 
when  nascent,  unites  with  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  form  ammo- 
nia, which  enters  into  combination  with  caibonaceoua  matters  to 
form  substances  analogous  to  those  natumlly  produced  in  the  soil 
by  the  decomposition  of  v^etsbie  matter. 

With  the  advance  of  knowledge,  the  results  of  all  these  experi- 
ments bare  become  much  more  intelligible,  since  it  ia  now  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  ferments. 
1'hat  is  to  say,  the  reactions  described  depended  on  biological,  rather 
than  upon  chemical  conditions.  Several  years  ago,  my  friend,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Avery,  while  working  out  bis  patented  process  for  making 
lactic  acid  in  the  largo  way,  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  nitro- 
gen compounds  are  continually  formed  by  the  union  of  free  nitrogen 
irom  the  air  with  the  nascent  hydrogen  which  is  known  to  be  de- 
veloped during  many  kinds  of  fermentations.  Under  date  of  Feb- 
ruaiy  20,  1885,  he  wrote  to  me  the  following  statement :  "  In  my 
fermentation  studies,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  source  of  the  nitrogen 
supplied  to  plants  is  plain  :  all  the  steps  ate  now  proved,  we  only 
want  tiie  experimental  link.  The  nitric  ferment,  when  oir  and 
calcic  carbonate  are  present,  oxidizes  ammonia  to  nitrates,  the 
direct  food  of  plants.  The  ammonia  is  known  to  form  whenever 
nascent  hydrogen  is  released  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrogen,  that 
is  to  say,  of  ait.  Now  when  glucose  or  lactic  acid,  or  many  other 
vegetable  bodies  ferment,  nascent  hydrogen  is  released  as  is  the 
butyric  fermentation, 

2  C,fT,0,  =  C^H.O,  +  2  CO,  +  H,. 
But,  as  appeare  from  pages  583  and  581  of  Vol.  III.  Part  IL  of 
Roacoe  and  Schorlemmer,  pine  wood,  poplar  wood,  and  ligntn  yield 
glucose  in  fact  in  presence  of  water,  albuminoids,  and  nutritive  salts. 
Wood  is  well  known  to  ferment  rapidly,  to  its  destruction,  —  the 
starch,  inuLn,  sugar,  etc.,  in  it  adding  to  the  amount  of  bydn^en 
which  ia  set  free.  Have  we  not  here  a  complete  chain  of  known 
faots^  and  a  theory  of  the  old  barnyard  plan  of  manuringt  Many 
other  ferments  beside  the  butyric  release  hydrogen.  See  Schiitien- 
berger,  for  example,  in  his  book  '  On  Ferments.' " 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  March  22,  1885,  Mr.  Avery  insisted 
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that  ezpenmenta  tried  by  himself  upou  loam  clearly  indicated  the 
occurrence  there  of  feimentatious,  such  as  occasion  the  evolation  of 
hydrogen.  His  words  were  as  follows :  "I  have  run  two  fernmnta- 
tiooB  of  garden  soil,  from  flowei^pota,  in  contact  with  calcium  car- 
bonate,  with  supernatant  water  at  110°  F.,  and  find  that  carbonic 
acid  comes  off  lively.  Hence  lactic  and  butyric  fennenta  are  almost 
certainly  present ;  also  glacose  yielders."  And,  alluding  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Zabelin  ("How  Crops  Feed,"  p.  80),  that  ammonia 
is  formed  upon  bits  of  paper  or  linea  (i.  e.  cellulose)  wet  with 
water  and  heated  in  the  air  to  front  120°  to  160°  F.,  he  added, 
"I  have  myself  found  that  in  fiuntly  alkaline  solutions  these 
fBrmentations  run  well  at  what  are  usually  thought  to  be  killing 
temperatures." 

It  should  here  be  said,  that  the  argument  set  forth  on  a  previous 
page,  that  clover  or  other  leafy  crops  may  perhaps  favor  the  growth 
of  the  microdemea  which  cause  nitrihcatioii,  will  probably  enough 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  fermentations  in  the  soil  caused 
by  die  onanisms  noticed  by  Berthelot  which  give  occasion  for  the 
fixing  of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

In  the  light  of  enlisting  knowledge,  it  may  be  regarded  as  proved 
that  some  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  really  fixed  as  an  incident  to  cer- 
tain fermentations  which  occur  in  the  soil.  The  fact  is  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  when  geologically  cousi<lei«d,  and  it  may  possi- 
bly prove  ultimately  to  have  considerable  agriuulturat  s^niScance, 
even  in  the  immediate  economic  sense.  The  fact  that  any  nitrogen 
can  be  fixed  in  this  way  ia  manifestly  sufficient  to  explain  a  phe- 
nomenon which  has  been  several  times  observed,  viz.  tbat  plants, 
especiaUy  legumes,  grown  in  pure  sand  with  addition  of  chemicals 
and  distilled  water,  do  sometimes  acquire,  as  if  directly  from  the  air, 
a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  was  contained  in  their  seeds  and 
in  the  food  that  was  purposely  supplied  to  them.  For,  in  case  the 
germs  of  organisms,  such  as  those  indicated  by  Berthelot,  should 
gain  access  to  the  sand,  some  nitrogenous  food  would  in  due  course 
be  supplied  to  the  plants  growing  in  this  sand.  (Compare  Atwater, 
in  American  Chemical  Journal,  February,  1885,  VI.  365.) 
Humut  a  Jteservoir  of  Nitrogen. 

One  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  humus  aa  found  in  fields 
and  in  swamps  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reservoir  of  nitro- 
gen, which  has  been  accumulated  upou  the  land  by  the  g 
of  plants  wliich  have  lived  and  died  there. 
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The  liohena  or  mosses  which  appear  upon  the  bare  rock  with  tiie 
first  su^estioD  of  disintegration,  as  well  as  the  haidy  plants  that 
succeed  them,  all  accumulate  nitrogen  from  the  waters  by  whioh 
they  are  nourished,  —  much  as  the  swamp  moasee  accumulate  it  to 
be  stored  iu  peat ;  and  they  yield  after  death  a  nitrogenized  hu- 
uns  which  teuds  to  increase  in  quantity  in  temperate  climates  aa 
long  as  the  laud  or  bog  is  left  under  the  natutal  conditions,  i.  e. 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  neither  exposed  to  fires  nor  to  the 
denuding  action  of  water.  In  all  such  cases  the  humus  apiieara  to 
have  accumulated  in  the  places  where  it  ia  found,  by  virtue  of  plant- 
food  which  has  been  gradually  brought  to  thoee  particular  spots  from 
other  localities  by  means  of  water. 

The  Character  of  Humus  varUt  with  (Ae  Climate, 

Humua  may  assume  very  different  conditions,  according  to  climatic 
and  other  circumstances  to  which  it  is  exposed.  But  the  fact  of  its 
accumulation  in  countries  that  are  neither  too  hot  nor  too  dry  is 
none  the  less  a  general  fact.  In  temperate  climates  peat  ia  often 
formed,  while  within  the  tropics  peat  is  said  to  be  nuknown,  except 
upon  high  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

In  hot  climates  the  surplus  humus  sometimes  collects  in  enormous 
beds  of  black  mould  of  extraordiaary  fertility.  But  in  cold  high 
latitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is  to  form  moorland 
rather  than  peat-beds,  at  least  in  many  situations ;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  miles  covered  with  a  deep  black  humus,  rich  in  nitro- 
geu  it  ia  true,  but  cold  and  sour,  and  wellnigh  unlit  for  the  support 
of  plants.  A  somewliat  similar  product  occurs  in  New  England  as 
a  cold,  sour  black  earth  found  at  the  tops  of  high  hiSls. 

Besides  differences  so  radical  as  these,  a  great  variety  of  products 
ia  necessarily  comprised  within  the  meaning  of  the  t^rm  "  humus," 
since  the  substances  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matters  differ  from  one  another  materially,  according  as  the  decom- 
position has  been  slow  or  rapid,  and  as  it  has  occurred  in  heaps  or 
beils,  or  in  the  manure  heap,  in  the  soil,  or  under  water.  As  hei« 
used,  the  term  "  humus"  includes  peat  and  swamp  muck  and  vege- 
table mould,  and  the  organic  portion  of  all  the  earth-like  products 
that  result  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters. 
Coaditiant  favorable  for  forminp  Bumwi. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  circumstances  which  favor  the  formti- 
tlon  of  humua  are  somewhat  peculiar,  as  regarda  access  of  air  and 
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moiatuiv.  If  the  decayiog  vegetable  mtitter  —  say  the  LeaTss  of 
trees  —  wen  but  supplied  from  the  Snt  with  aa  azoess  of  air,  and 
kept  aomewhat  moist  and  warm,  it  would  aoon  oxidize  completelj 
to  carbonic  acid,  water,  frae  nitrogen,  unmonia,  and  nitrates.  It 
woold  be  consumed,  in  &ct,  as  if  by  fire,  so  that  nothing  would  be 
left  upon  the  land  but  a  little  ashes.  But  uuder  the  conditions 
which  actually  obtain  in  temperate  or  oold  climates,  the  leaves,  oi 
what  not,  accumulate  in  damp  beds,  thanks  to  the  action  of  wind 
or  flowing  water,  or  they  are  buried  more  or  lees  completely  beneath 
other  leaves ;  so  that  the  supply  of  oxygen  that  reaches  them  is 
limited,  and  the  process  of  combustion  is  checked  far  short  of  the 
final  products  of  which  mention  was  just  now  made. 

In  case  the  vegetable  matter  is  immeised  wholly  or  in  part  in 
water,  so  much  the  slower  will  the  oxidation  be.  Bnt  in  warm 
open  air  the  reactions  are  very  different.  For  example,  Mr.  Smith, 
in  describing  the  great  forests  on  the  Amazon,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  How  are  the  trees  nourialied  1  The  ground  is  sandy,  as  it  is 
almost  everywhere  along  the  Amazons,  and  not  very  rich ;  it  is  nearly 
bare  above,  for  mould  does  not  form  iu  the  tropics,  except  about 
swampy  places.  At  the  North  the  leaves  fall  together,  and  rot 
under  the  auow ;  but  here  they  drop  one  by  one,  all  through  the 
year ;  they  dry  up,  are  broken  to  dust,  and  so  pass  away  in  the  air. 
Fallen  logs  and  branches  are  eaten  by  iiksecta.  There  is  nothing 
left  to  form  a  rich  soil  of." 

"  In  &ct,  it  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  this  rampant  tropical 
growth  depends  on  any  inherent  fertility  of  the  ground.  The  sun 
and  the  moist  air  [and  he  might  have  added,  the  enormously  rapid 
nitrification]  make  up  for  barren  soil.  Beside  the  rains,  there  are 
the  heavy  dews,  and  the  winds  are  always  soaked  with  moisture. 
The  sand  bas  no  [visible]  richness  of  its  own,  but  it  aids  growth 
by  carrying  rain  to  the  thirsty  roots.  Water  does  not  collect  at  the 
surface ;  it  sinks  at  once,  and  is  evenly  distributed  to  a  great  depth, 
and  iu  this  climate  the  ground  has  no  chance  to  dry  up." 

So  too,  when  land  in  temperate  climates,  instead  of  being  left  to 
itself,  comes  to  he  cultivated,  there  will  then  be  in  many  cases  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  humus ;  and  iu  order  to  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  field,  there  will  be  need  of  applying  to  it  new  quanti- 
ties of  nitrogen,  either  in  the  form  of  fonnyard  manure^  or  of  peat 
taken  from  some  place  where  humus  has  accumulated  in  excess. 
It  is  recognized  nowadaya  that  the  fiumeis  are  wholly  right  in 
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■olaUe  in  water,  and  their  compoanda  occur,  in  small  pn^Karbon  it 
is  true,  in  all  fertile  soik.  They  probably  have  no  inconaideiable 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants,  although  nothing  is  known  aa 
to  the  manner  of  their  action. 

The  ffmnie  Addt  have  eoHtidemiU  (MetnictU  Power. 

The  bumic  acids,  ss  they  are  often  called  collectively,  exhibit 
conaideiable  chemical  activity.  Eichbom  baa  shown  that  mixtoree 
of  bumic  and  ulmic  acida,  and  sour  peat  also,  can  decompose  dilute 
solutions  of  the  chloridee  of  potassium,  eodinm,  and  ammonium, 
and  of  c^her  neutral  salts,  and  set  free  the  chlorhydric  or  other  acid 
which  the  salt  contained ;  so  that  soar  earth  to  wliich  a  neutral 
salt  has  been  added  may  become  more  acid  than  it  was  by  itsell 
No  each  acidification  occurs,  however,  when  the  peat  or  otW  earth 
examined  contains  no  free  bumic  acid,  but  only  humates. 

Beactions  analogous  to  those  with  the  chlorides  occur  when  bone 
phosphate  of  lime  or  another  phosphate  is  mixed  with  free  humio 
acids,  though  the  decompoution  of  the  phosphate  never  goes  very 
far.  The  reaction  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  neutral  sulphatee, 
ancb  as  those  of  the  alkali  metals.  Naturally  enough,  all  these  roac- 
tions  aie  hindered  by  the  presence  of  substances,  such  as  marl,  lime, 
and  manure,  which  work  to' neutralize  &ee  humic  acid. 

It  has  been  insisted  by  Vogel,  that  plants  growing  in  soils  rich  in 
silica  hut  poor  in  bumne  generally  take  up  much  less  silica  than 
plants  growing  in  soils  rich  in  humus  even  though  poor  in  silica. 
He  holds  that  good  loam  is  oaually  well  fitted  for  supplying  silica 
to  plants,  the  inference  being  that  the  hamic  acids  ot  the  oifpnic 
matter  act  upon  eilicates  in  the  soil  slowly  to  decompose  them  and 
supply  to  the  plant  roots  some  fonn  of  soluble  silica.  Vogel  claims 
that  the  presence  of  much  silica  in  sedges  and  the  other  inferior 
herbage  of  swamps  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  hnmns  in  such 
situations.  The  suggestion  is  an  interesting  one,  as  pointing  to  the 
probable  action  of  humio  acids  on  many  inert  combinations  in  the 
soil  to  set  free  from  them  inorganic  foods  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  the  use  of  crops.  Compare  Grandean'a  observations  on  the 
presence  in  loams  of  soluble  compoouda  of  ash  ingredients  and 
organic  matter. 

Considered  as  a  reeervoir  of  acids,  humus  is  doubtless  stronger 
than  soluble  silica,  in  the  sense  that  it  can  combine  with  bases  so 
finnly  as  to  hold  them  against  this  competitor.  It  has  been  noticed, 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  soils  can  "  fix "  more  silica  that  is 
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sdded  to  them  in  the  soluble  atate  in  proportion  as  thejr  ccntun 
leas  humus ;  and  that,  conveieelj,  leas  of  the  silica  is  precipitated 
and  retained  bj  a  soil  in  proportion  as  it  is  richer  in  humus. 

Beside  the  compounds  above  enumerated,  humus  contains  the 
obscure  nitrogenized  matters  which  have  been  so  often  referred  ht, 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  other  things  beside. 

Mumua  man  ^  Good  in  teva-al  Wagi. 

It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  value  of  humus  as  a  manure  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  properties.  lu  the  first  liue,  no  doubt,  must  be 
placed  its  power  of  supplying  nitrogen  to  the  plant. 
-  Then,  by  virtue  of  its  porosity,  it  imbibes  and  absorbs  and  holds 
irater,  and  the  vapor  of  water.  By  ita  lightness,  too,  it  improves 
the  texture  of  many  soils.  And  it  absorbs  and  holds  ammonia  and 
the  salts  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  various  other  substances. 

It  promotes  chemical  action  in  the  soil,  both  by  means  of  the 
acids  contained  in  it,  and  by  those  of  the  character  of  cienic  and 
apocrenic  acids  which  are  formed  by  its  decay.  Moreover,  by  its 
slow  decay,  humus  supplies  carbonic  acid  for  the  dissolving  of  plant 
food,  as  has  been  explained  before. 

Some  of  the  materials  rich  in  humus,  such  as  marsh  mud,  harbor 
mud,  and  pond  mud,  may  even  be  valuable  occasionally  because  of 
the  inorganic  constituents  which  are  contained  in  them. 

The  power  of  humus  to  bring  about  disintegration  and  Solution 
of  mineral  matters  in  the  soil  doubtless  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
ciicumstancea.  But  it  ia  very  evident  that  it  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  nature.  Many  facta  might  be  cited  in 
illnstiation  of  this  point.  For  example,  Peters  found  that,  while 
the  addition  of  humus  to  a  soil  containing  ferric  phosphate  had  no 
immediate  effect  in  increasing  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that 
could  be  washed  out  with  water,  it  nevertheloaa  increased  the  aoln- 
bility  of  the  phoaphate  materially  when  left  in  the  aoil  long  enough 
to  undergo  decomposition,  and  so  reduce  a  piortion  of  the  fenio 
phosphate  to  the  state  of  a  ferrous  salt.  The  experiments  of  Stoeok- 
haidt  also,  already  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  waste  of  humus 
in  cultivated  fields,  clearly  exhibit  the  aolvent  action  of  humns.  A. 
number  of  boxea  were  filled  with  aandy  loam  ;  the  loam  in  some  of 
the  boxes  waa  mixed  in  Torioua  proportions  with  humus  from  a 
grove  of  old  beech-trees,  and  upon  the  soils  thus  prepared  ray- 
grass  and  maize  were  cultivated.  In  some  of  the  boxes  hot-water 
pipes  were  placed,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  could  ba 
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kept  continaaUy  S°  or  10°  C.  higher  than  that  ezpoMd  ta  tbs 
ordinary  aammer  ait. 

It  appeared  that  the  following  quantities  of  materials  had  haen 
made  solnble  in  the  coarse  of  the  thr«e  stmuoer  months,  by  ■'hgini'ml 
action  in  25,000  grm.  of  eartL 

n.._.  ..r  Kutb  rich  In  HnmnL  Xuth  poor  In  Hnmiu. 

unmioi  OrdlnAij  I»inp.  HwUd       OrtlB«yTwnp.  Haitod. 

Lime 7.7S         7.2S  11.G7       1S.6S 

UagnoU S.SO         3.U  O.IW         L8T 

Fotaih B.S8         8.60  E.ll         1.13 

Fhoephoric  uid 8.11         6.02  3.86         l.Ei 

ffvmiu  o/tat  improve*  Tilth. 
Hamns  hu  nndoubted  value  for  lightening  and  mellowing  hxKVj 
clays,  and  conversely  for  binding  sands.  It  may  act  in  the  first 
instance  to  lighten  a  heavy  soil  in  the  sams  way  that  any  coarse 
manure,  such  as  straw  oi  partially  rotted  chips,  sawdust,  or  tan  bark 
would  act,  as  will  be  urged  when  composts  are  treated  o£  But 
there  is  another  finer,  more  intimate  and  enduring  action  which 
humua  shares  with  clay,  that  is  of  far  greater  importance  for  the 
permanent  fertility  of  the  land. 

As  has  been  shown  under  the  bead  of  TiUage,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  a  soil  may  be  fertile,  that  its  particles  shall  be  giannlar 
enough  to  permit  air  and  rain  to  circulate  freely  among  them.  This 
needful  coherence  or  granulation  of  the  particles  of  loam  is  aaanred 
by  the  presence  in  fit  proportion  of  humus  (or  clay),  which  — 
while  itself  protected  from  being  puddled  by  tbe  presence  of  lime 
and  other  saline  matters  which  are  dissolved  in  the  soil-water— 
acts  to  cement  or  bind  together  the  fine  rook  paiticlea  or  sand 
which  is  the  other  constituent  of  the  loam.  This  sul^ect  has  been 
studied  by  Schloesing,  as  follows :  — 

First,  he  prepared  mixtures  of  pure  sand  and  pure  moist  clay, 
that  contained  respectively  1,  5,  10,  15,  and  20%  of  clay,  and  1^ 
them  in  the  air  until  they  were  dry  enough  to  crumble  between 
the  fingers. 

Upright  tubes,  at  the  bottoms  of  which  had  been  placed  bits  of 
glass  CDTeied  with  coarse  sand,  were  filled  with  the  crumbled  mix- 
tures, and  a  layer  of  cotton  was  placed  on  top  of  each  of  them. 
Water  that  contained  2  or  3  ten-thousandths  of  a  lime  salt  was 
then  made  to  &1I  very  slowly  upon  the  cottou,  drop  hy  drop,  or 
ratlier  in  the  form  of  fine  spray,  during  3  or  4  days.  Under  this 
treatment  those  mixtures  of  sand  and  clay  which  contained  ieas 
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than  10%  of  the  clay  did  not  retain  their  original  appearance  oi 
their  looseaess;  while  the  mixturas  that  contained  15%  of  clay  re- 
mained practically  unaltered.  New  mixtutee  were  then  prepared 
that  contained  respectively  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15%  of  clay, 
and  treated  as  before,  with  the  result  that  1 1%  of  clay  from  Yannes 
was  competent  to  hold  the  sand  in  gianulee  against  the  action  of 
the  water. 

When  chalk  was  substituted  for  the  siliceous  sand,  rather  more 
of  the  clay  than  11%  liad  to  be  used  to  hold  it  together;  and,  in 
general,  more  of  some  kinds  of  clay  than  of  others  was  needed  for 
bindiug  sands.  The  power  of  the  claye  seemed  to  stand  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  plasticity. 

It  appeared,  fuTthennore,  that  natural  loams  which  contained  no 
more  than  5  to  10%  of  clay  retained  their  porosity  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  above-mentioned  tubes,  whence  it 
was  plain  that  such  soils  must  contain  some  other  binding  material 
beside  the  clay.  That  this  other  material  is  humus  appeared  from 
the  following  experiment. 

Some  loam  was  leached  with  dilute  chlorhydric  acid,  to  remove 
lime  and  the  other  bases  with  which  the  humus  had  been  combined, 
and  then  treated  drop  by  drop  with  alkaline  water  to  dissolve  the 
homns.  So  long  as  the  acid  was  present,  no  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  loam  occurred ;  but  the  moment  the  humus  began  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  alkali  the  coherence  of  the  loam  was  destroyed, 
and  all  of  its  constituents  (of  which  the  humus  formed  but  a  small 
portion)  fell  down  to  an  impenetrable  layer  of  mud. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  destruction  of  the  granular  condition  of 
the  loam  kept  pace  with  the  solution  of  the  humus  by  the  alkali ; 
whence  the  inference  that  the  compounds  of  hnmue  are  colloids 
competent  to  act  as  a  kind  of  glue  to  cement  the  particles  of  earth 
hither.  This  obeervation  consists  withal  with  the  popular  belief 
that  humos  serves  to  bind  light  soils,  and  to  make  them  Grmei. 

To  teat  the  matter  still  further,  Schloesing  prepared  humates  of 
lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  and  made  mixtures  of  them  when  moist 
with  sand  and  lime.  The  following  mixtures,  from  which  clay 
was  wholly  excluded,  were  treated  with  water  in  tubes  as  above 
described:  — 

Far  Cent.    Per  OnL    ttt  Cant.    Pat  Cmb 
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All  of  them  withatood  tbe  actioo  of  water,  even  that  of  distilled 
water,  whence  it  appeared  that  a  aingle  part  of  humate  of  lime  was 
U  effective  as  eleven  parts  of  the  Vanitee  clay  to  cement  the  saodx 
partiolee. 

When  theee  miztnree  that  contained  the  humato  were  moulded 
into  little  balk  and  cylinden,  and  allowed  to  dry,  the^  became  so 
baxd  that  the;  could  be  tbiown  upon  the  floor  without  bredring, 
though  it  was  found  iti  general  that,  when  but  a  email  proportioa  of 
•  humate  is  admixed  with  much  aand,  ae  in  the  fiist  column  <^  the 
figures,  the  cementing  power  is  somewhat  impaired  by  drying. 

Other  mixtures  of  sand  and  lime  that  contained  4  or  5^  of  olay 
together  with  1%  of  humate  of  lime  or  humate  of  alumina  like- 
wise resisted  the  action  of  water,  the  general  conclusion  being  that 
the  humates  are  better  able  than  day  to  bind  together  particles  of 
sand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  experiments,  likewise  by  Schloe- 
fling,  go  to  show  the  justice  of  the  popular  opinion  that  humna 
hghteiis  heavy  soils.  He  kneaded  pure  clay  with  water,  together 
with  additions  of  humus  compounds,  into  mixtures  that  contained 
respectively  2,  4,  and  6%  of  the  humate,  and  found  that  all  of 
them,  as  well  as  pore  clay,  became  very  hard  ou  drying,  one  lump 
beiug  apparently  as  hard  us  another.  But  on  bringing  the  lumps 
into  contact  with  water  they  behaved  very  difierently.  All  of  them 
fell  down  to  the  condition  of  mud,  but  when  the  muds  were  left 
untouched  until  dry,  the  resulting  powders  were  tovmd  to  be  less 
coherent  in  proportion  as  they  contained  mora  humus.  Sy  direct 
experiment,  it  was  found  that  many  good  soils  contain  enough 
humus  to  bring  about  the  efiect  just  described. 

When  clay  coaguhitea  or  flocculates,  it  can  enclose  considenhle 
quantities  of  humus.  But  more  of  the  coagulating  agent  (see  under 
Lime)  has  to  be  used  to  coagulate  clay  that  is  suspended  in  an  alka- 
line solution  of  humus  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  hnmns  con- 
tained in  such  solution  is  huger.  Thus,  while  from  xtAtv  ^  rfn 
of  potassium  chloride  will  coagulate  pure  clay  that  is  suspended  in 
water  as  much  as  from  T^fiv  ^  r3^  would  be  required,  if  together 
with  tbe  cUy  100  to  200  milligrams  of  humic  acid  were  con- 
tained in  a  litre  of  water. 

In  practice,  peat  has  sometimes  been  found  to  do  good  service  on 
drained  clay  soils,  and  a  part  of  its  utility  may  justly  be  referred  to 
this  power  of  lightening  the  clay.     It  has  been  noticed  tiiat  peat 
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waters  strongly  colored  with  oigatiic  matter  Bometimes  become  clear 
ou  passmg  ovei  beds  or  through  banks  of  olay,  though  it  has  been 
suggested  that  days  which  are  slightly  acid  (from  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  alumina)  are  specially  effective. 

Humu*  retaini  Moi»tart. 

The  power  of  humiia  to  retain  capillary  water  has  already  been 
strongly  insiated  upon.  It  is  on  this  account  also  that  humus  ie 
so  important  in  sandy  soils.  Indeed,  there  are  few  soils  that  can 
dispense  with  this  peculiarity  of  humus,  excepting  those  which  are 
irrigated  or  in  which  the  depth  of  the  ground-water  is  constant  and 
perfect.  Here  in  Ifew  England,  upon  the  drift  gravel,  manures 
rich  in  humus  will  always  be  preferred  to  the  so-called  chemical 
fertilizeTS  on  this  account. 

The  estimation  in  which  peat  is  held  by  practical  bimras,  both 
as  a  manure  by  itself  and  as  a  "  body  "  for  composto,  illnstiates  this 
point,  perhaps,  more  forcibly  than  anything  which  can  be  urged 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

It  is  sufficient  to  look  in  dry  summer  weather  at  a  gravelly  field 
manured  with  peat  compost,  and  contrast  the  vigorous  vegetation 
upon  it  with  the  dried-up  crops  of  the  neighboring  fields,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  power  of  humua  to  "draw  wster."  Such  fields 
suggest  the  thought  that  there  may  be  eucb  a  thing  as  mulching 
below  the  surface  as  well  as  upon  the  surface,  and  they  well  illus- 
trate the  significance  of  the  hygroscopic  power  of  peat  in  the  sense 
of  Hilgard's  observations. 

In  former  years  the  agricultutal  newspapers  were  accustomed  to 
bear  frequent  witness  to  the  great  value  of  peat,  and  the  manures  of 
which  it  forms  a  component  part.  Some  sanguine  observers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  best  kinds  of  peat  are  worth 
as  much,  load  for  load,  as  barn-yard  manure,  Prof.  Johnson,  of 
N^ew  Haven,  has  collected  a  considerable  amount  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  and  published  it  in  his  excellent  little  manual  on  "  Feat  . 
and  its  Uses." 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  some  kinds  of  peat  are  really  manures 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  land  at  once.  They  may  afford  excel- 
lent crops,  even  when  used  in  the  absolutely  &esb  condition,  with- 
out any  preparation  whatsoever ;  bat  such  superezcelleat  specimens 
are  very  rare.  Most  kinds  of  peat  are  not  easily  putrescible,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  peat  needs  to  be  weathered  or  seasoned,  or  even 
fermented,  before  it  con  be  profitably  used  as  a  manure. 
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Cnide  Feat  it  Sovr. 

Indeed,  tiiere  it  a  common  opinion  that  the  application  of  taw 
peat  to  a  coltiTated  soil  may  do  actoat  harm,  and  it  is  not  impiob- 
aUe  that  this  opinion  is  well  founded.  Moat  peate  do  possess  a 
certain  antiseptic  or  germicide  quality,  when  treshly  dug,  which 
would  be  likely  to  hinder  nitrification  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
fennentation  and  decay.  Not  infrequently  mud  taken  from  ewampa 
and  bogs,  sometimes  even  pond  mud  (Link),  contains  iron  pyrites 
(FeS^),  which  oxidizes  readily  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
foime  the  soluble  salt  called  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  (FeSOJ,  as 
has  been  said  already.  Peats  which  have  become  thus  charged 
with  sulphate  of  iron  are  poisonous  to  agricultural  plants,  and  to 
the  microscopic  "  ferments  "  as  well. 

But  even  if  the  crude  peat  did  no  damage,  it  would  still  be  true, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  the  commonest  experience,  that  many 
kinds  of  raw  peat  do  the  land  little  or  no  good ;  and  it  may  be 
accepted  aa  a  general  rule,  that  crude  peat  is  vastly  inferior  to  that 
which  has  been  mellowed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Most  kiuds  of 
peat  only  show  their  best  power  after  they  have  been  "  seasoned," 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  after  they  have  lain  upon  the 
field  until  the  second  year  from  the  time  of  their  application.  This 
behavior  depends,  doubtless,  upon  chemical  changes  to  which  both 
the  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  pent  and  the  nntiseptic  matters  are 
subjected  when  the  peat  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  popular  notion  that  there  is  an  "acidity"  in  peat  which  is 
corrected  by  age  and  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  is  merely  one  way 
of  indicating  the  presence  of  the  antiseptic  matter.  So  too  the  idea 
of  acidity  includes  the  cases  in  which  the  peat  ie  soar  from  contain- 
ing sulphate  of  iron. 

Beside  the  changes  induced  in  the  nitrogen  compounds  by  aera- 
tion, the  chief  use  in  leaving  raw  peat  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
months  before  using  it  ie  to  get  rid  of  the  great  quantity  of  water 
that  adheres  to  it,  and  to  make  the  lumps  "mellow"  and  friable; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  have  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  peat  im- 
proved by  repeatedly  freezing  and  thawing  it. 

Even  though  there  might  be  no  great  harm  in  applying  peat  to 
the  laud  as  soon  after  digging  it  from  the  hog  as  was  convenient, 
there  would,  generally  speaking,  be  no  sense  in  thus  applying  it^ 
because  no  useful  effect  would  be  got  for  a  whole  year,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.     It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  useless  peat  might 
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do  hann  by  interfering  with  the  action  of  other  fertilisen.  For 
it  might  combine  with  tbeao  fertilizers  to  fonn  insoluble  double 
humatos  at  a  time  when  they  had  better  not  be  formed,  and  it 
might  check  the  action  of  the  nitric  fennent.  The  trne  way  of 
employing  peat  ie  in  the  fbnn  of  "  compoBt,"  as  will  be  explained 
hetealier. 

Mild  Huiruta  at  a  Solvent. 

In  addition  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  effects  already  alluded 
to,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  better  kinds  of  humus  may 
have  GODsiderable  infiiience  by  directly  promoting  the  solution  of 
plant-food.  Grandeau  in  particular  has  insisted,  perhaps  lather  too 
strongly,  upon  this  point  He  maintains,  that  in  Bussian  black 
earth  and  in  other  rich  loams  of  high  fertility,  i.e.  in  garden  loams 
and  in  barnyard  manure  also,  there  is  a  peculiar  oiganic  substance 
which  combines  in  a  very  peculiar  way  with  phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  ailicic  acid. 

To  ohtain  this  material,  Graadeau  directs  that  loom  should  be 
leached  with  a  dilute  acid  to  remove  the  basea  with  which  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  naturally  combined  in  the  soil ;  that  the  excess  of 
acid  should  be  removed  by  washing  the  leached  loam  with  water, 
and  that  the  residue  should  be  treated  with  ammonia  water.  The 
black  matter  will  then  dissolve  at  once  in  the  ammonia;  and  in 
this  solution  will  be  contained  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
and  silica,  although  neither  of  these  suhHtances  can  he  detected 
there  by  means  of  the  ordinary  chemical  tests.  The  presence  of 
each  and  all  of  them,  as  well  as  that  of  potash  and  manganese,  may 
readUy  be  exhibited,  however,  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, igniting  the  residue,  and  subjecting  the  ashes  to  analysis. 
Moreover,  on  dialyzing  the  ammoniacal  solution,  i.  e.  on  placing 
between  it  and  pure  water  a  membrane  so  arranged  that  osmotic 
action  may  occur,  it  is  found  that  the  inorganic  substances  now 
in  question  readily  pass  through  the  membrane  into  the  water, 
while  the  black  matter  remains  behind.  In  the  course  of  36  hours, 
86%  of  all  the  ash  ingredients  contained  in  such  a  solution  passed 
through  the  membrane,  while  the  water  into  which  they  diffused 
nmained  colorless  and  free  from  carbonaceous  matters.  Thus,  pre- 
sumably, would  the  constituents  needed  by  plants  pass  into  them 
by  way  of  osmosis  out  of  the  organic  soUition.  As  obtained  from 
soma  soils,  Grandeau's  black  matter  may  contain  no  more  than 
2%  of  ashes,  while  in  other  instances  it  may  yield  60S. 
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It  would  sppe*r  bom  the  foiegoing,  thit,  imdar  some  (drcom- 
stoDcea,  smmonio-water  ina^r  dieaolre  from  the  soil  phoephoric  acid, 
lime,  etc,  that  is,  in  so  far  a«  they  are  held  in  soluble  combinatioii 
by  the  organic  matters.  Indeed,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  such  as 
might  occur  natarally  in  soils  and  manuiee,  is  better  than  ammonia- 
water,  because.it  can  act  directly.  Its  carbonic  acid  combines  with 
the  lime  which  in  the  soil  ordinarily  holds  the  black  matter  in  the 
soluble  state,  and  so  permits  it  to  dissolve  in  the  ammonia.  From 
Russian  black  earth,  which  contained  0.2%  of  phosphoric  acid,  80% 
of  this  particular  constituent  was  extracted  in  organic  combination 
by  means  of  ammonia- water. 

GrandsAn  is  of  opinion  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  solvent  of  food  for  crops.  He  believes  that  by 
means  of  it,  acting  in  the  manner  above  described,  both  farmyard 
manure  and  many  fertile  soils  may  afibrd  soluble  inorganic  food  to 
crops,  —  the  organic  matter  acting  as  a  vehicle,  so  to  say,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  ash  ingredients.  He  urges,  ^rtbermore,  that 
the  fertility  of  soils  is  intimately  connected  with  the  amount  of 
mineml  matters  that  are  contained  in  them  so  combined  with  or- 
ganic matter  that  they  can  dissolve  in  ammonia.  In  barren  moor 
earth  he  found  no  more  than  mere  traces  of  snch  materials,  whilo 
Russian  black  earth  was  surcharged  with  them,  and  they  were 
abundant  in  fertile  garden  loam  and  in  woodland  hnmna. 
Too  mwA  Humus  does  Harm. 

There  is  no  need  to  say,  that  the  very  qualities  which  make 
humus  so  valuable  in  soils  that  are  naturally  too  dry,  unfit  it  for 
application  to  moist  soUs.  There  are  few  things  worse  than  hnmas 
upon  a  wet  soil.  In  case  any  large  quantity  of  it  were  put  upon  a 
moist  soil,  it  would  remain  wet  and  cold,  and  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  bogginess  of  the  place. 

Whenever  a  field  becomes  surchaiged  with  stagnant  water,  no 
matter  from  what  cause,  it  will  ultimately  become  covered  with  the 
coarse,  innntritious  v^tation  that  delights  to  grow  with  its  roots 
immersed  in  water. 

A  curious  instance  of  an  unwished  for  accumulation  of  humus 
has  been  noticed  in  Germany  in  connection  with  experiments  upon 
a  now  somewhat  noted  method  of  cultivating  moorland  by  covering 
it  with  gmvel.  This  method,  which  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
attention  of  late  years,  is  applicable  to  bog  meadows  where  there  ia 
a  good  depth  of  black  earth ;  i.  e.  where  the  layer  of  peat  or  moor 
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earth  is  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  or  more  thick.     The  ' 
operotioDB  consist  in  digging  deep,  wide  ditchee  at  stated  intervals, 
and  spreading  upon  the  surface  of  the  moor  the  eand  or  giavet 
which  is  taken  &om  the  bottoms  of  the  ditches.     Upon  this  thick 
layer  of  gravel  the  crops  are  grown. 

Cases  have  been  described  where  the  ditches  were  dug  at  dis- 
tances of  about  76  feet  one  &om  another;  they  were  16  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  11  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1  oi  5  feet  deep.  The 
black  earl^  from  the  ditch  is  first  spread  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
moor,  and  then  the  sand,  gravel,  loam,  or  clay  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  is  spread,  in  ita  turn,  so  that  a  layer  of  it  four 
inches  thick  shall  everywhere  cover  the  moor  earth.  A  gravelly 
sand  is  said  to  be  best ;  and,  in  general,  the  more  gravelly  ^e  sub- 
soil is,  the  better,  provided  it  contains  some  clay.  Pure  fine- 
grained quartz  sand  ia  said  not  to  answer  nearly  so  good  a  porpoee 
as  giaveL 

Data  may  be  sown  at  once  upon  the  layer  of  gravel,  and  after- 
wards potatoes,  rootS]  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  forage  plants.  The 
main  point  is,  that  the  layer  of  giavel  is  left  permanently  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  land.  It  is  never  ploughed  under,  nor  mixed  with 
the  moor  earth.  But  from  time  to  time,  when  the  sui&ce  land 
seems  somewhat  hard  or  incrusted,  a  subsoil  plough  is  run  through 
the  beds,  so  as  to  loosen  the  soil  without  mixing  one  layer  with 


One  prime  purpose  of  the  layer  of  gnvel  is  to  shield  the  young 
crops  from  night  frosts  in  the  spring.  The  gravel  lessens  the  evapon- 
tion  of  water  from  the  soil,  and  it  hindere  the  radiation  of  heat  also, 
and  thus  keeps  the  land  comparatively  warm.  The  objection  to  fine 
sand  is,  not  merely  that  it  ia  blown  away  by  the  wind,  but  that  it 
dries  too  rapidly  by  day  and  chills  too  quickly  by  night  Besides 
all  this,  the  gravel  layer  compresses  the  moor  earth,  which  would 
be  apt  to  become  too  l^ht  and  dry  if  it  were  cultivated  directly  in 
the  oidinary  way,  and  exposed  to  sun  and  wind. 

It  ia  to  be  undeistood,  of  course,  that  the  moor  must  be  well 
draiued  before  this  method  of  cultivation,  or  any  other,  can  be 
adopted.  It  has  been  found  iu  practice  that  this  method  of  re- 
claiming moorland  yields  better  crops  than  can  be  got  &om  the 
moors  by  any  other  known  process,  and  that  the  effects  of  the 
reclamation  are  sure  and  lasting.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  most 
economical  of  known  methods  ia  of  course  a  totally  different 
question. 
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'  Analysis  had  shown  from  the  liret  that  the  crops  grown  npan 
moorland  ihus  reclaimed  are  particularly  rich  in  nitrogen ;  and, 
after  some  years'  experience,  it  began  to  be  noticed  iu  certain  local- 
ities that  grain  cropn  are  apt  to  lodge  badly  on  beds  that  are  8  or 
10  years  old,  and  it  appears  that  the  trouble  comes  from  too  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  i.  e.  from  the  accumulation  in  it  of  too  much 
nitrogen.  The  practice  bod  been  to  manure  the  fields  much  as  any 
upland  field  would  be  manured,  and  here  is  where  a  mistake  seems 
to  have  been  made,  for  by  using  stable  manure  too  much  hnmua 
accumulates  in  the  gravel  layer. 

Osswald,  who  has  examined  the  soil  from  a  number  of  these 
gravelled  moois,  found  that  the  surfoce  layer  of  giavel  had  become 
charged  with  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter.  N'ot  that  the 
gravel  and  the  moor  earth  from  below  had  become  mixed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  kinds  of  earth  is 
said  to  have  been  surprisingly  sharp,  considering  that  twelve  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  gravel  was  spread,  and  that  arable  crops  had 
been  grown  upon  the  land  continually.  The  trouble  was,  that  the 
continued  application  of  stable  manure  and  the  accumulation  of 
plant  roots  had  led  to  on  actual  accumulation  of  humus  in  the 
gravel. 

Osswald  did  not  find  any  surprising  amount  of  nitrates,  though 
he  did  find  very  large  quantities  of  ammonia,  and  it  was  plain  that 
there  was  present  a  far  larger  quantity  of  active  nitrogenous  manuie 
in  the  soil  than  there  was  any  need  of.  As  the  lodging  of  the  grain 
hod  already  shown,  there  was  far  too  much  of  this  nitrogen.  In- 
stead of  becoming  exhausted  with  cropping,  the  fields  had  become 
too  fei'tile.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  no  longer  competent  to  grow 
80  great  a  variety  of  crops  as  they  had  been  at  first.  They  still  did 
very  well  for  grass,  however.  Some  of  the  twelve-year-old  beds 
yielded  the  best  crops  of  ray-grass,  cut  over  and  over  again  for 
green  fodder,  they  had  ever  given,  though  they  had  all  along  been 
well  manured  with  dung,  superphosphate,  bone-meal,  and  Stassfnrt 
potash  salts. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  continued  use  of  duug  on  such 
land  was  manifestly  an  error.  Here  assuredly,  if  anywhere,  the 
exclusive  use  of  mineral  fertilizers  would  be  in  order.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  farmer  could  put  his  trust  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  stores  of  natural  nitrogen.  It  was  noticed  long  ago  by  German 
cultivators,  even  on  bog  lauds  that  have  not  been  covered  wiUi 
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gravel,  but  merely  mixed  therewith,  that  much  more  abnndant 
ciopa  of  forage  can  be  grown  than  of  merchautable  graia,  and 
that  it  is  not  good  practice  to  apply  heavy  dressings  of  dung  to 
Bach  land,  because  of  the  rank  growth  caused  by  it.  Dressings  of 
marl,  used  in  conjunction  with  phosphatic  and  potassic  fertilizers, 
have  beeo  commended  for  such  land. 

When  gravel-covered  bog-land  has  become  suicharged  with  humus, 
as  in  the  case  just  now  described,  it  would  seem  proper  that  a  series 
of  exhausting  crops  should  be  grown  upon  it  without  any  uitrogeuous 
manure,  in  order  to  take  dawn  the  exuberant  fei'tiiity  ;  else  a  new 
layer  of  gravel  might  have  to  be  laid  down  on  top  of  the  old  layer, 
at  enormous  expense. 

The  great  cost  of  covering  a  bog  with  gravel  in  this  way  limits 
the  applicability  of  the  process  to  countries  where  labor  is  abundant, 
although  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  cranberry  bogs  have  long  been 
made  in  this  country  much  in  the  same  way.  But  there  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  process  applicable  to  moors  which  are  covered  with 
but  a  thin  layer  of  black  earth,  which  might  possibly  be  applied 
occasionally  even  in  this  conntry. 

When  the  moor  earth  is  no  thicker  than  from  8  to  16  inches,  the 
Germans  get  the  top  layer  of  gravel  by  bringing  up  the  subsoU  from 
just  below  by  a  system  of  trench  ploughing.  Three  ploughs  apeoially 
adapted  to  the  purpose  are  run  one  after  the  other.  The  first  plough 
tarns  a  flat  ^irrow  3  inches  or  so  deep ;  the  second  plough  stirs 
the  sole  of  the  first  furrow  to  a  depth  of  12  or  16  inches ;  and  the 
third  plough  thmws  up  at  least  6  inches  of  the  loosened  gravel,  to 
cover  tho  original  sod.  The  idea  is  much  the  same  as  before,  viz. 
to  cover  tho  humus  with  gravel.  These  ploughing  operations  are 
carried  out  in  summer  and  autumn,  ^ext  spriug  the  furrows  ate 
levelled  with  a  heavy  borrow,  and  oata  are  sown  upon  the  land. 

The  process  is  interesting  enough  and  instructive  enough  to  de- 
mand attention  when  considered  merely  as  a  method  of  cultivation ; 
but  the  purpose  of  citing  it  here  is  to  indicate  how  rapidly  humus, 
i.  e.  nitrogenous  humus,  may  accumulate  in  a  soil  when  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  such  accumulation.  Aa  bearing  upon  this 
point,  reference  may  again  be  made  to  the  fact  of  observation,  that 
in  ordinary  European  ferm  practice  only  a  moderate  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  applied  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure  oi  fertilizers 
is  recovered  in  the  crops. 

Usually  the  system  of  cultivation  just  described  appean  to  answer 
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an  Bdmiiable  puTpoee,  tfaongh,  as  needs  hardly  be  said,  the  uoor 
should  uot  be  poisonous  at  the  start  The  fallowing  analyses  re- 
ported by  Maercker  telate  to  moorland  that  bad  been  coveted  in  the 
manner  first  described.  Bed  No.  I.  bore  good  crops ;  but  on  bed 
No.  II.  nothing  would  grow  &uni  the  firat ;  on  the  contrary,  a  crust 
that  contained  iron  compounds  formed  at  the  top  of  the  four-inch 
layer  of  sand.  Bed  No.  III.  gave  a  good  crop  of  wheat  in  1871,  bat 
horse-beans  failed  upon  it  in  1872.  No.  IV.  was  from  a  wild  moor; 
the  sample  was  taken  from  a  bare  spot  in  a  birch  wood  on  which  no 
vegetation  had  been  seen  for  25  years. 

It  appeared  from  the  analyses  that  all  the  specimens  contained 
enough  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  ash  iugredients,  to 
have  enabled  the  land  to  bear  crops ;  but  in  addition  to  these  things 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  iron,  and  in  some  cases  there  was  the 
poisonous  ferrous  sulphate  also. 

1.  IL  IlL  IV. 

KnFuUDfUwdiTEirtliiwnUliied        Omtiniuair    KotCnl-    CulUnbla      BuatOr 

Futile.        tinble.       fttOnL       UTain. 

Iron,  reckoned u ferric  oxide  (FejOd     1.S80        T.MO       fl.580         S.390 

Iron  in  the  [arm  of  ferrous  oxide  (FbO)     1.500         1.880        1.780         2.740 

Iron  that  ma  lolable  in  the  farm  of 

ferric  oxide 0.228         O.BSS        0.819         0.06S 

Iron  tbat  wu  soluble  in  the  form  of 

ferroDs  oxide 0.000         1.81B        0.298         0.3SS 

Iron  that  was  soluble,   alt  reckoned 

a*  ferric  oxide 0.230        2.49B       0.S50        O.SOS 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  No.  I.  that  a  sm^  amount  of  ferric 
sulphate  did  no  particular  harm,  while  the  ferrous  sulphate  of  II.,  III., 
and  IV.  poisoned  the  land.  The  analyses  enforce  the  propriety  of 
using  bone  asb  or  ground  phosphatic  guano,  greensand,  and  muriate 
of  potash  on  snch  land  rather  than  gypeum,  or  snlpbate  of  potash, 
or  superphosphates  that  contain  gypsum ;  for  by  the  redaction  of 
the  sulphates  in  the  nonaerated  moor  earth  sulphide  of  iron  could 
readily  be  formed,  and  through  the  oxidation  of  this  sulphide  the 
poieououa  ferrous  sulphate  might  result.  Maercker  ui^es  that  by 
liming  the  soil,  so  that  it  shall  be  charged  with  calcic  humates,  the 
noiious  ferrous  sulphate  would  be  decomposed  as  fast  ss  it  formed. 

Caraten,  in  Holland,  tried  the  experiment  of  growing  oats  on 
contiguous  plots  of  moorland,  each  ^  of  an  acre  in  area,  some  of 
which  had  been  reclaimed  by  covering  the  land  with  gravel,  as 
above,  while  othen  bad  been  redtumed  by  mixing  gravel  with  the 
moor  earth.     In  every  instance  where  the  gmvel  and  moor  earth 
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weie  admized,  the  crops  obtamed  weie  inferior  to  thorn  from  the 
gnvel-covered  land,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 

Biu)u:Li(Ma 
MuononlAcn.  „„„^        Cnvmi'      Hind 

fiS  lb.  i«ctified  gutiDO I  1^<L         i-ood' 

56  "  steamed  bone-ineal      .     .     .     .    }     t^.OO  fl.13        S.GO 

33  "  Balphate  of  poUah  and  magnesia    ) 

60  "  plain  Perumn  gnano      .     .     .    \ 

66  "  ateamed  bone-meal      .     .     .    .    !       4.3fi  e.61        8.1S 

33  "  inlphatsof  potash  and  magnesia   ) 

S8   "  nitrate  of  soda i 

6S  "  aUuaed  bone-meal      ....',        3.S0  4.20        1.91 

S3  "   Bulphateof  potash  and  magneaia    ) 

110  "  notified  guano 3.80  9.37        6.81 

Bamamono;  T«lne  of  plain  PsraTiaD  gnano        4.00  11.08        7.8S 

It  waa  thought  that  moat  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  washed  awa; 

by  lains,  and  tiiat  better  results  might  liave  been  got  &om  this 

material  by  using  it  in  lai^r  quantity  and  applying  it  at  intervals 

as  a  top-dreesing. 

Simultaneously  with  the  tabulated  siperinientB,  two  plots  were 
manured  with  night  soil  fiom  city  cssspools  applied  in  such  quantity 
that  the  cost  waa  $14.87  for  each  of  the  }  acre  plots.  There  were 
harvested  ttota  these  two  plots  12.14  and  11.35  bushels  of  oats  re- 
spectively. It  is  noticeable,  both  as  regards  the  night  soil  and  the 
guano,  that  the  largeet  crops  were  obtained  from  the  manoiee  most 
likely  to  be  charged  with  the  ferment  which  would  cause  nitrification 
of  the  moor  earth.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  $20  worth  of  plain 
guano  to  the  acre  gave  almost  as  large  a  crop  (S5  j  bushels  to  the 
acie)  as  night-soil  applied  at  the  rate  of  $74  worth  to  the  acre. 
ffumui  eoolt  iSoilt. 
The  influence  of  dark-ooloied  substances  upon  the  temperature  of 
tho  soil  has  already  been  insisted  upon ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  true 
that  humus  sometimes  tends  to  make  a  soil  warmer  by  virtue  of  its 
color,  but  this  is  not  its  usual  mode  of  action.  On  tho  contrary,  it 
chiefly  serves  to  cool  the  soil,  and  it  often  does  good  in  this  way ; 
1  e.  by  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  water 
which  it  holds.  At  mid-day,  in  aammer  weather,  the  sur&ce  of  a 
mere  sandy  soil  may  become  so  hot  that  the  hand  can  hardly  be 
held  against  it.  But  if  such  soil  be  charged  with  humus,  through 
abundant  dressings  of  long  manure,  or  by  the  addition  of  peat,  it 
oansot  readily  become  so  hot  by  the  action  of  the  suu's  rays ;  for  the 
water  which  the  homus  sucks  up  from  the  subsoil,  and  absorbs  from 
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the  air  which  rises  ont  of  the  subsoil  will  slowly  eraporsto,  and  in 
80  doing  will  coQsame  so  much  heat  that  the  soil  itself  will  Teuain 
compoiAtively  cooL 

Ftxation  of  Basa  by  Humata. 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  power  of  hnmna  to 
absorb  and  hold  the  vapor  of  ammonia  and  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
aud  the  subject  will  again  be  referred  to  hereafter.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  moreover,  that  by  virtue  of  the  hnmic  acids  contained  in  it 
humus  can  combine  with  lime  aud  magnesia,  and  with  the  bases 
contained  in  alkaline  substances  such  as  the  carbonates  and  soluble 
silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  i.  e.  humus  can  absorb  and  fix  and  hold 
these  basic  substances.  The  humatea  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  like 
most  other  humates,  are  wellnigh  insoluble  in  water ;  bat  potash 
and  soda,  when  present  in  excess,  form  solnble  humates.  In  the 
soil,  however,  tliese  basic  alkaline  humatea  quickly  unite  with  other 
humates  of  metals  or  earths,  and  form  double  salts  which  are  only 
very  difficultly  soluble. 

Detmer  describes  a  double  huniate  of  lime  and  ammonia  as  b«ng 
soluble  in  ratlier  more  tlian  3,000  parts  of  water,  and  one  of  iron 
and  ammonia  as  dissolving  in  8,000  parte  of  water,  at  66°  F.  The 
acid  humatea  of  potash  and  soda,  such  as  would  naturally  form  in 
any  soil  rich  in  humus  ou  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  are  wellnigh  insoluble  in  water. 

It  la  noteworthy  that  some  varieties  of  humus  are  capable  of 
absorbing  a  larger  quantity  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  from  the 
carbonates  of  these  substances  thau  from  the  canstic  hydrates. 
Thus  Professor  Johnson  found  that  a  peat  from  Xew  Haven  could 
absorb  1.3%  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
but  only  0.95%  from  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia.  Several  chem- 
ieta  have  noticed,  moreover,  that  soils  rich  in  humus  absorb  alkalies 
more  forcibly  after  having  been  limed,  or  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
lime. 

The  peat  examined  by  Professor  Johnson  probably  contained  hu- 
mate  of  hme,  which,  though  unacted  upon  by  caustic  ammonia,  is 
readily  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  formation  of 
humate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  hme. 

In  case  a  held  to  be  fertilized  contains  free  humio  acid,  a  prelim- 
inary liming  would  neutralize  this  substance,  and  by  forming  humate 
of  lime  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  fixation  of  potash  or  phos- 
phoric acid  and  other  fertilizing  matters,  such  aa  would  naturally 
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be  applied  to  the  land  in  maniiTes.  It  ia  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  remark  appUea  more  particularly  to  low-ljiug  soils,  and 
especially  to  soils  that  era  said  to  be  "sour";  for  ia  good  humus, 
sach  as  exists  in  garden  loam  or  in  almost  any  really  fertile  field, 
the  humic  acids  are  not  free,  but  combined  with  one  base  or  another 
to  form  ealta  of  the  humic  acids,  or,  as  the  common  saying  is, 
"humatea"  which  are  already  competent  to  fix  the  constituents  of 
fertilizers.  Ordinary  cultivated  soils  contain  no  free  acid  other  than 
carbonic  acid.     They  are  neutral,  or  even  atlcaiine,  to  litmus  paper. 

In  ordiuaiy  soils  the  ingredients  of  humus  are  so  circumstanced 
that  only  some  traces  of  them  can  be  dissolved  out  of  the  soil  by 
water;  bet  from  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  evsn  from  rich  garden  earth 
which  through  fermentation  or  decay  lias  become  charged  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  water  will  extract  an  appreciable  amount  of 
Bolnble  matter,  which  is  sometimes  in  the  condition  of  humate  or 
ulmate  of  ammonia.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  solutions 
may  do  good  service  sometimes,  both  by  reacting  upon  various  mat- 
ten  in  the  soil  and  rendering  them  soluble  and  available  as  plant- 
food,  and  by  being  converted  into  nitist«B  by  fermentation  and 
oxidation. 

ffumatet  insoluble  in  Saliiu  Sottttiont. 

An  interesting  fact,  noticed  by  Knop,  is,  that  the  huniates  in  the 
soil  are  much  less  soluble  in  saline  solutions  than  they  are  in  pure 
water.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  loam  he  treated  with  successive  por- 
tions of  water,  the  first  filtrate  will  come  through  almost  colorless, 
while  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  filtrate  will  he  decidedly  col- 
ored from  the  presence  of  dissolved  organic  matter.  That  is  to  say, 
as  soon  as  the  saline  matters  natural  to  the  soil  have  been  rinsed 
away  by  water,  certain  compounds  of  humio  acids  wilt  dissolve  in 
fresh  water  to  an  appreciable  eitent.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  a  new  solvent  force  must  be  brought  into  action  in  the  soU 
when  the  conditions  are  such  that  solutions  of  humates  can  appear ; 
as,  for  example,  after  continuous  rain. 

Solutions  of  phosphates  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  especially  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,  which  dissolve  humates,  are  exceptions  to  the 
foregoing  rule ;  and  both  Schulze  and  Knop  have  noticed  that  the 
solutions  of  humates  which  appear,  as  above  described,  on  percolat- 
ing soils  with  water  after  they  have  been  washed  ^e  tiom  saline 
matters,  contain  appreciably  larger  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid 
tbos  the  firet  fittntte  does.     By  direct  experiment,  Knop  found, 
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that,  as  a  nile,  the  solubility  of  hnroates  ia  very  mach  less  in  solo- 
tions  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  or  lime, 
than  it  is  in  mere  water. 

According  to  Detmer,  humic  acid  itself  is  much  ieea  soluble  in 
solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitiate 
of  potssh,  than  it  is  in  pure  water.  The  mineral  acids,  i.  e.  chlor- 
hydric,  Bolphuric,  and  dilute  nitric  acids,  dissolve  no  more  ttian 
traces  of  humic  acid,  though  phosphoric  acid  can  dissolre  rather 
mote.  Detmer  determined  that  one  part  of  humic  acid  dissolves 
in  8,333  parts  of  water  at  43"  F.  and  in  3,571  parts  at  65°.  Dry 
bumate  of  ammonia,  on  the  contrary,  is  readily  soluble  ]  one  part 
of  it  dissolves  in  2^  parte  of  water. 

Fea,  if  any,  A^ricuUunU  PUmtt  feed  itpott  HvMvt. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  times  past,  as  to  the  impor' 
tance  of  humus  considered  as  a  direct  carhooaceous  fisod  of  plants. 
But  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  at  least  as  regards  sgiicnltural 
plante,  that  neither  humue  nor  any  of  ite  components  have  any 
practical  eigniGcance  in  this  direction. 

There  are  plants,  it  is  tnie,  of  great  interest  to  the  physiologiat, 
which  feed  upon  humus  and  other  decaying  vegetable  mattera,  or 
directly  upon  dead  plante;  and  it  is  supposed  that  both' the  nitro- 
gen of  the  humus  and  the  organic  matters  in  it  are  made  available 
for  them  by  the  action  of  unorganized  ferments.  But  it  is  known 
that  agricultural  plante  (excluding  mushrooms  from  the  category) 
can  grow  perfectly  well  without  any  humus.  This  fiut  is  made 
evident  by  ezperimente  which  have  been  made  by  way  of  water 
culture,  and  by  those  made  with  Petitions  soils.  Bonsringanlfs 
sunflower,  for  example,  grew  to  perfection  in  a  soil  totally  destitute 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  exceptit^  what  was  contained  in  the  seed 
from  which  the  plant  sprung;  and  similar  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  many  other  obserrerB.  Beside  laboratory  experiments, 
there  is  the  example  of  successful  agriculture  in  many  sandy  coun- 
tries, where  fertility  has  been  obteined,  even  from  the  first,  by 
means  of  irrigation.  The  first  vegetation  on  the  globe  must  have 
grown  without  the  aid  of  humus,  even  more  certainly  than  is  the 
esse  with  the  plante  of  low  orders  whicli  are  now  sometimes  to  be 
seen  growing  npon  bare  rocks,  or  of  the  sea-weeds  which  are  seen 
growing  in  the  water. 

But  though  humus  is  not  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
though  there  is  no  cause  for  supposing  that  it  plays  any  important 
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part  as  a  direct  Boome  of  catbonaceous  food,  it  is  not  sltogether 
improbable  that  aome  of  the  soluble  portions  of  bamus  may  be 
taken  up  by  plants  from  the  soil  Detmer  has  found  indeed,  that, 
although  humic  acid  and  the  humatee  are  colloid  bodiea  and  non- 
difi^ble,  apocrenic  acid  and  ite  salts,  which  result  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  humus,  are  easily  diffusible,  and  are  in  fact  taken  up  by 
pea  plants. 

Petermaun  also  found,  on  placing  half  a  dozen  loams  of  different 
kinds  upon  parchment  paper,  the  other  side  of  which  was  kept  in 
contact  with  water,  that  not  only  inorganic  matters  (viz.  lime,  mag- 
nesia, iron,  potash,  soda,  and  sulphuric,  chloihydric,  silicic,  phoft- 
pfaoric,  and  nitric  acids)  passed  out  &om  the  loam  through  the  paper 
by  way  of  osmose,  but  that  appreciable  quantities  of  soluble  organic 
matter  also  diffused  out  from  the  loam  into  the  water.  He  found 
that  quantities  of  matter  ranging  from  0.04  to  0.26  gnn.  passed 
out  from  100  grm.  of  loam  into  the  water  in  ten  days'  time,  and 
that  from  0.01  to  0.18  grm.  of  this  matter  was  organic  In  fact, 
the  amounts  of  organic  matter  which  passed  through  the  membrane 
varied  from  20  to  69%  of  the  total  matter  which  passed  through. 

Fetermann  remarks,  that  this  organic  matter  is  neither  humic  acid, 
nor  humate  of  ammonia,  nor  the  so-called  black  matter  of  Grandeau, 
all  of  which  substances  are  colloid  and  non-diffusible.  It  recalls 
rather  the  neutral  soluble  organic  matter,  "analogous  to  dextrin  Ot 
sugar,"  which  was  extracted  from  loams  long  ago  by  De  Saussure, 
and  by  Yerdeil  and  Bisler. 

There  was  consequently  no  improbability  in  the  old  suppodtion 
that  organic  matters  taken  into  the  plant  from  the  soil  might  eerre 
to  nourish  it  in  respect  to  carbon.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
however,  that  the  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  thus  taken  in  by 
the  roots  of  agricultural  plants  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  too 
small  to  be  worth  considering  ;  though  there  are  still  some  excep- 
tional cases,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  smart-weed  and  other  rank* 
growing  plants  that  flourish  on  the  edges  of  barnyard  pools,  where 
the  amount  of  soluble  carbonaceous  matter  absorbed  may  possibly 
be  sufficient  to  exert  an  appreciable  inQueuce  on  the  growth  of  the 
plant  But  it  must  always  be  remembere<l  that  it  is  the  nitrogen 
of  the  dung  liquor  that  causes  the  rank  growth  of  the  weeds,  and 
attracts  attention  to  them.  (Compare  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  pages 
232  to  2.38.) 

As  a  substitute  for  the  old  so-called  humua  theory  just  alluded 
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to,  it  was  taught  at  one  time  that  although  humus  may  not  nourish 
plants  directly,  or  be  absorbed  and  aasimilated  as  such,  it  ia  sever- 
theleas  extremely  useful  as  a  slow  and  constant  source  of  carbonic 
acid  to  he  absorbed  b;  the  roots.  The  idea  was,  tha^  like  leaves, 
roots  could  absorb  carbonio  acid,  and  that  they  could  eztiact  from 
the  soil  the  carbonic  acid  which  ia  generated  there  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  humus. 

But  even  this  supposition  is  no  longer  tenabts,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  of  any  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  it  ia  known  that  conuderable  quantities  of  the  gas  are 
given  off  by  roots.  Moll  found,  moreover,  that  starch  was  not 
formed  in  the  leaves  of  plants  that  were  kept  in  atmoEipheres  free 
from  carbonic  acid  while  carbonic  acid  was  supplied  to  their  roots. 
Indeed,  starch  was  not  even  formed  in  individual  leaves  kept  in 
atmospheres  free  from  carbonic  acid  when  the  other  leaves  of  the 
plant  were  abundantly  supplied  with  this  gas.  Nor  was  starch 
formed  in  parts  of  leaves  that  were  kept  in  air  free  from  carbonic 
acid  while  the  teat  of  the  leaf  was  supplied  with  it  No  appreciable 
increase  in  the  rate  of  formation  of  starch  could  be  detected  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  growing  in  the  open  air  when  carbonic  acid  was 
supplied  to  their  roots. 

The  experiments  of  Deh^rein  and  Veeque  in  like  manner  go  to 
show  that  no  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil  is  taken  in  by  plants  to 
be  used  by  the  leaves.  These  observera  were  unable  to  detect  any 
evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  leaves  of  plants  unless  carbonic  acid 
was  supplied  to  the  leaves  directly  from  the  air.  Of  course,  much 
carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  humus  in  the  soil,  is  con- 
tiimally  thrown  into  the  air,  as  has  been  already  ezpluned,  and  is 
there  put  to  profit  by  the  leaves  of  plants. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

DtmO  ^D  UBIKE.  —  FARHTABD  HANVBE. 

The  value  of  dung  of  any  kind  depends  60  neaijy  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  animab  from  which 
it  drops,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  just  condusioni  as  to  the 
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average  chemlol  compoflition  of  any  one  kind  of  dno^  or  to  frame 
pieciae  rules  for  its  preservatioii  and  applicatioD. 

The  fertiliziDg  power  of  dung  and  urine  is  due  mainly  to  the 
nitrogen  compounds  and  to  certain  inoiganic  matters,  notably  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  which  are  contained  in  them.  Here  dOng 
coutaina  no  very  large  amount  of  humus-producing  materials ;  though, 
aa  ordinarily  applied  to  the  laud,  in  the  form  of  bimyaid  manure, 
it  is  usually  mixed  with  much  straw  or  other  organic  mattera  which 
have  served  as  bedding  for  the  animals,  oi  been  r^ected  from  their 
cribs. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments,  that  the  dried  excrements  of 
horses  amount  on  the  average  to  47.4%  of  the  dry  matter  of  the 
food  they  have  consumed ;  i.  e.  the  dry  excrement  is  rather  less 
than  half  the  dry  food.  So  too,  as  regards  cows,  the  weight  of 
their  dried  excrements  has  been  determined  to  be  47.8%  of  the 
weight  of  the  dry  matter  in  the  food. 

As  regards  the  inorganic  matteis  of  the  food,  the  whole  of  them, 
of  course,  go  into  the  manure.  It  is  plain  enough,  at  the  first 
glance,  that,  in  so  &r  as  the  inorganic  matters  are  concerned,  a  lot  of 
cattle  fed  upon  grain  (which  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid)  will  yield 
manure  of  &r  higher  value,  as  regards  phosphoric  add,  than  a  simi- 
lar  lot  of  cattle  fed  only  on  the  straw  from  which  the  grain  was 
threshed.  Even  if  this  second  lot  of  cattle  were  fed  upon  straw 
and  roots,  the  value  of  the  mannre,  as  i^ards  the  phoepbatic  con- 
stituents, would  still  be  lees  than  that  from  the  grain-fed  beasts. 

Bat  as  regards  the  nitrogen  compounds,  which  have  on  the  whole 
a  much  higher  money  value  than  either  of  the  other  constituents  in 
the  manure,  the  question  ia  far  less  simpla  Much  depends,  in- 
deed, upon  the  quantity  of  the  food  eaten,  as  well  as  upon  its 
composition  and  quality.  When  animals  are  allowed  to  eat  their 
fill  of  rich  food  which  contains  much  nitrogen,  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  the  nitrogenized  products  of  digestion  will  pass  throngh 
them,  and  their  manure  will  be  exceptionally  rich  in  nitrc^n. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  maintain  cattle,  even  in 
bderable  condition,  on  such  a  ration  of  straw  admixed  with  a  little 
grain  or  with  small  additions  of  roots,  that  the  dung,  thoi^b  rich 
is  inorganic  materials,  would  be  exceptionally  poor  in  nitrogen.  It 
might  even  be  possible  to  substitute  pure  cellulose  (paper-maker's 
pulp)  for  the  straw  in  this  experiment,  and  so  reduce  the  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  the  dung  still  lower. 

VOL.  L  — 81 
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But,  hj  feeding  heaTiIy  vith  oil-cake,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
duDg  rich  in  nitrogen  as  well  as  in  ash  ingredients.  The  well- 
knoffu  difference  between  the  dung  of  atall-fed  horses  and  that  of 
honee  at  gross  is  a  cose  in  point.  Maishall,  writing  iu  1796,  Bays : 
"Beeides  his  un&ir  method  of  feeding  (on  particular  patches  of 
gnss),  the  hone  is  disliked  in  pastures,  on  account  of  the  wortblees- 
uess  of  the  dung  of  hones  at  gnss.  This  appean  somewhat  pan- 
doxical  when  the  superior  value  of  their  dung  in  the  stable  U 
considered.  But  the  idea  is  not  confined  to  this  district  [York- 
shire] nor  to  England  alone ;  it  prevails  in  Ameiica,  and  more  or 
less  in  every  place  where  husbandmen  observe  attentively." 

Generally  speaking  however,  the  manure  obtained  from  neat 
cattle  will  be  found  to  vary  more  widely  as  to  its  composition  than 
that  obtained  trom  horses,  since  the  food  of  cattle  is  usually  subject 
to  much  greater  diiFerences  than  the  food  of  horses.  Indeed,  it  is 
on  this  account  no  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  j  ust  conclu»ons  as  to  tha 
avetnge  compoeitioa  of  the  manui«  of  cattle. 

Infiuenee  of  Food  on  Jfonure. 

Everything  goes  to  show  how  intimately  the  question  of  prepar- 
ing manure  is  connected  with  that  of  feeding  cattle.  On  every 
fann  there  must  evidently  be  some  one  particular  style  of  feeding 
which  shall  give,  all  things  Gonaideied,  the  best  possible  economic 
resttlte  foi  that  ferm. 

In  one  place  it  will  be  good  policy  to  expend  the  Food  in  such 
manner  that  the  largest  poasihle  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  it 
shall  go  to  nourish  the  animals,  while  in  another  place,  where  the 
conditions  and  requirements  are  different,  it  may  be  best  to  have  a 
part  of  the  nitrogen  pass  throi^h  the  animals  to  the  credit  of  the 
manure,  even  if  it  should  happen  that  a  part  of  the  food  were  not 
digested  at  alL 

It  must  often  happen,  that  the  backwoodsman  or  newly  settled 
immigrant,  no  matter  where,  will  be  in  the  predicament  first  men- 
tioned. Suppose,  for  example,  that  at  the  beginning  of  wintsr  he 
finds  himself  encumbered  with  several  head  of  cattle  in  rather  poor 
condition,  and  that  he  has  bat  a  scanty  supply  of  fodder.  He  has 
no  means  of  disposing  of  these  cattle  or  of  buying  fodder  for  them ; 
and  they  are  not  in  fit  condition  to  salt  down. 

In  this  event,  there  can  be  no  question  that  be  must  expend 
what  fodder  he  has  in  such  wise  that  the  largest  possible  proportion 
of  the  nutrient  matten  in  it^  woody  fibre  included,  shall  go  to 
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nMiutain  the  animale.  The  aim  will  fau  to  economise  food  to  the 
utmost,  without  thought  of  the  manuro.  Any  rich  food,  such  as 
English  hay  or  refuse  grain,  that  may  be  at  hand,  will  be  doled  out 
little  by  little,  as  an  addition  to  and  reinforcement  of  the  coarse 
swamp  hay  and  "  browse,"  by  means  of  which  the  appetites  of  the 
animals  are  appeased.  But  the  dung  &om  such  a  stable  would 
compare  very  unfavorably  with  that  from  a  parcel  of  cattle  iatting 
for  market,  and  consuming  as  much  oil-cake,  for  example,  as  they 
can  well  be  made  to  eat. 

The  case  of  the  half-starred  cattle  here  mentioned  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  one.  It  must  occur  evety  few  years,  and  especially 
after  dry  summers,  in  all  Northern  countries  where  the  wiuten  are 
long,  and  where  there  are  many  small  i&nners.  It  may  be  seen 
here  in  New  England  not  infrequently  when  young  cattle  are  pulled 
through  the  winter  on  rather  inadequate  rations  of  bog-meadow  hay, 
or  even  upon  coarser  forage  than  that,  reinforced  with  as  little 
of  better  kinds  of  foods  as  may  suffice  to  keep  the  animals  alive. 
It  does  not  follow,  in  the  least,  that  the  practice  is  an  unphilosoph- 
ical  one.  On  the  contrary  it  is,  generally  speaking,  sensible  and 
praiseworthy  in  this  land  of  rocky  pastures,  where  not  a  few  farm- 
ers can  keep  in  summer  many  more  cattle  than  they  can  provide 
rich  food  for  in  winter. 

Of  course,  the  poorly  fed  animals  must  not  be  brought  too  near 
the  starvation  point.  But  this  consideration  is  beside  the  present 
question.  The  point  to  be  urged  now  is  simply,  that  the  dnog 
from  the  half-fed  cattle  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  very  rich. 

To  see  this  argument  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  we  may  turn 
to  a  Norwegian  custom,  by  which  the  peasants  of  that  country  ac- 
tually go  so  &r  as  to  use  their  supply  of  hay  twice  over.  Many 
travellers  have  noticed  the  practice.  The  following  description  of 
it  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Laing's  "Residence  in  Norway,"  London, 
1869,  page  272.     Under  date  of  February  1 1,  he  says :  — 

"I  saw  this  forenoon  a  piece  of  rural  management  which  will  scarcely 
be  believed.  The  stock  of  this  farm  is  30  cows  and  16  horses.  The  lat- 
ter, of  course,  get  no  grain.  A  man  came  out  of  the  stable  with  as  much 
horse  dung  as  could  be  heaped  on  his  spade,  and  laid  it  down  on  the 
snow.  He  brought  one  spadeful  after  another  till  the  stable  was  cleaned 
ont,  and  he  placed  each  spadeful  in  a  little  heap  by  itself.  He  then  let 
oat  the  cows,  which  ran  to  the  dang  and  ate  it  with  great  relish.  Thb 
repast,  it  seems,  was  re^larly  given  to  them  once  a  day. 

"These  cowa  were  far  from  being  in  a  Btarviag  condition,  or  driven  by 
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hanger  to  thu  strange  diet.  Th^  were  frolicsome,  uid  theit  ikins  dean 
and  gLoMj.  They  were  not  st  aU  '  at  the  Liftiug,'  as  it  ia  called  in  Scot- 
land when  the  cattle  of  a  hdibII  fsTTner  hk,  from  mere  starvation,  scarcely 
able  to  riae.  Thej  would  have  been  reckoned  in  very  fair  condition  for 
lean  stock,  not  intended  for  the  market,  in  any  ordinary  farm  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  The  practice  is  general  on  ^e  akirta  of  the  Fjelde, 
about  Boiaas,  and  orer  all  Betgens  Amt. 

"  If  by  a  suhetitute  like  this  the  farmer  can  save  a  fonrth  port  of  hay 
that  would  othetwise  be  consumed,  and  can  show  a  stock  of  cattle  in 
such  very  &ir  condition  for  the  month  of  Febraary,  the  management 
may  not  be  so  laughable  as  it  appeara  at  Ant. 

"  The  inferior  animals  appear  to  be  capable  of  fonniog  anqnired  taatea 
as  well  as  nian.  If  the  farmer  can  avail  himself  of  these,  whether  pro* 
duced  at  first  by  hunger  oi  imitation,  so  aa  to  apare  other  food,  he  ia 
wise  in  doing  so.  He  should  not  wait  until  the  cattle  are  starving  before 
giving  them  aubetitntee  for  hay  or  straw." 

The  bearing  of  this  narrative  upon  what  has  been  said  of  the 
Taloe  of  dung  is  manifJeet  Since  most  of  the  waste  nitrogett  n- 
suiting  &oin  the  consumption  of  food  goes  off  in  the  nrine  anyway, 
it  is  evident  that  the  twice  digested  constituents  of  the  dang  will 
be  pretty  thoroughly  deprived  of  nitrogen ;  and  since  the  hoTsea 
observed  by  Mr.  Laing  got  nothing  bnt  hay  in  the  first  placa,  the 
final  cow-dung  can  hardly  have  been  very  rich,  exoept  in  inorganic 


It  goes  withoat  saying,  that  snch  devices  as  these  economies  of 
small  proprietors,  devoid  of  capital  and  nnable  to  procnre  any  fod- 
dering materials  other  than  those  produced  npon  their  own  premiaea, 
would  hardly  be  in  place  npon  a  great  whole-handed  fkrm.  But 
the  lesson  which  they  teach  is  none  the  lees  instraidive  for  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  districts  in  Europe,  as  will 
be  explained  more  fully  under  the  head  of  Farms,  where  cattle  ai« 
kept  lees  for  the  milk  or  flesh  they  yield  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
manure  that  is  obtained  ttom  them.  In  the  rich  farming  region 
about  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  for  example,  the  land  ia  kept  up  to  the 
wheat-producing  standard  by  means  of  stables  of  milcb  cowa.  The 
cows  are  fed  largely  upon  clover  and  distillery  refuse  from  potatoes, 
—  these  crops  being  grown  in  rotation  with  wheat.  The  wheat 
receives  the  manure,  and  the  wheat  is  sold  off  the  farm.  Milk,  or 
some  daily  product,  ia  sold  also ;  hut  it  is  sold  for  what  it  will  fMch, 
and  ia  held  to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  the  manure  for  the 
wheat  being  always  of  paiamonnt  importance. 
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Under  these  conditions,  the  former's  aim  is  to  obtain  in  the  dung 
knd  urine  of  his  animals  the  largest  possible  qnautity  of  manure  of 
the  best  possible  quality.  For  him,  the  dictum  that  "the  riohei 
a&d  the  more  abundant  the  food,  the  bettei  the  manure,"  has  a  very 
different  meaning  &om  what  it  has  for  the  Nomegian  peasant. 

So  too  in  England,  it  has  long  been  cnstomaiy  to  bay  fertiliELiig 
matters  indirectly,  i.  e.  in  the  form  of  concentrated  fodders,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  which  are  used  at  the  &nn  to  &tten  catUe,  whose 
mannre  is  employed  to  enrich  the  farm. 

FerHliiing  Value  of  OaUle  Food*. 

As  a  rule,  the  fanner  both  in  buying  and  eelling  cattle  food 
ehoold  take  note  of  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  matters  which  are 
contained  in  it.  For  example,  there  are  found  in  one  ton  (2,000  lb.) 
of  various  foods,  the  following  weights  of  fertiliiii^  subetances :  — 

Potub.     Fliiwp.  Add.        mtroftn.      Etttsutad  Valoa.' 
lb.  lb.  lb;  t 

EnglUhbaT    .    .    .    S4  S  26  4.fiS 

Red  cIdtbt  haj    .     .     40  13  43  6.00 

Dry  com  atover  .    .    84  8  10  2.as 

Wheat  stnw  ...    10  4  8  LOG 

Oat  grain   .    .    .    .      S  11  40  4.91 

ludiini  cam    ...      7  11  S2  4.07 

Cotton-seed  meal     .    44  SQ  140  1S.8B 

Wheat  bran    ...    27  58  44  8.GS 

Haltspronta  ...    42  26  74  10.44 

Hangoldi  ....      9  2  4  O.Bl 

Toniip*     ....      6  a  S  0.67 

FeHUiten  carried  off  in,  Milk. 

From  a  milk  &rm  a  considerable  quantity  of  fertilizing  matten 

will  naturally  be  aent  away  in  the  milk ;  about  half  a  pound  of 

nitrogen,  namely,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  potash,  and  one 

fifth  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  the 

liquid.     Hence,  in  case  a  cow  gives  2,000  quarts,  or  4,300  lb,  of 

milk  in  a  year,  and  the  milk  be  all  sold  as  such,  there  would  be 

*  In  eatimatiDg  the  vslne  of  these  rodders,  the  ponnd  of  potash  (SJH)  it 
aaanmed  to  be  vorth  I0.04G,  the  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  (PgOt)  fO.05, 
and  the  ponnd  of  nitrogen  $0.10,  vhich  is  much  too  low  in  certain  caaea, 
■H  in  cottonseed  meal,  for  example,  in  malt  aprouta,  and  in  bnn.  Perhap* 
16  cenli  the  ponnd  for  nitrogen  vonld  be  a  fairer  estimate,  in  these  three  in- 
ataaoea.  Still,  the  coat  of  handling  the  hear;  duug  diminishes  the  vslae  of 
its  constitnents,  aa  compared  with  those  contained  in  concentrated  commercial 
fertilizera.  The  data  which  relate  to  the  compositian  of  the  fodders  are  taken 
(Tom  the  tablet  at  the  end  of  "  How  Crop*  Grow." 
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oarried  away  from  the  &no  22  lb.  of  nitrogen,  1 1  lb.  of  potash,  and 
9  lb.  of  pboaphorio  acid. 

But  siiice  in  order  to  get  ao  laige  an  amount  of  milk  the  cow 
must  be  ticbly  fed,  her  manun  will  be  doably  valuable,  eo  that  the 
real  loss  of  fertility  to  the  farm  where  milk  is  sold  will  be  less  than 
the  forgoing  figures  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  less,  indeed,  than 
would  be  the  case  on  many  farms  where  crops  are  sold  directly. 
Old  Viaa  eu  to  the  JUhtiont  between  Food  and  Manure. 

It  is  an  old  rule  that  the  dung  and  urine  of  cattle  repteseut  the 
plants  upon  which  the  cattle  have  fed  minus  those  portions  of  the 
food  which  have  been  abstracted  by  the  acta  and  processes  of  nutri- 
tiofi.  But  it  is  a  rule  which  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  in 
view  of  the  great  chaugea  in  chemical  compoaition  which  the  com- 
ponents of  the  plants  uudei^o  within  the  animals. 

Young  cattle,  in  growing,  do  of  course  subtract  from  the  dung 
product  whatever  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  nitrogen  is  laid  up  within 
them  to  form  bone,  or  flesh,  or  hide,  or  hair,  or  gristle.  So  too  in 
respect  to  breeding  aniraals,  and  to  those  which  produce  wool  oi 
milk.  Moreover,  it  waa  thought,  formerly,  that  a  considersMe 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  of  all  animals  is  exhaled  in  the 
proceas  of  respiration,  and  so  lost. 

Boussingault  found,  for  example,  that  some  horse  manure  exam- 
ined by  him  (dung  and  urine  together)  contained  only  83%  of  the 
nitrogen  consumed  in  the  food.  lu  oow  manure  he  found  87%. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  large  loss  observed  by  Boussingsult 
must  have  been  due  to  some  error  in  his  method  of  experimenta- 
tion. It  ia  not  unlikely  that  his  samples  of  dung  and  urine  may 
have  been  allowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  undergo  some  alight 
fermentation  after  they  had  left  the  animals  and  before  the  analyses 
were  begun.  Numerous  recent  experiments  have  shown  that,  practi- 
cally speaking,  and  excepting  what  is  stored  up  in  wool,  flesh,  milk, 
or  the  like,  all  the  nitr<^n  eaten  by  animals  in  their  food  comes 
out  from  them  again  in  the  urine  and  dung.  Next  to  none  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  leaves  the  animal  in  the  gaaeoua  form.  Ani- 
mala  do  not  exhale  either  ammonia  or  free  nitrogen,  excepting  of 
course  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  which  is  breothed  in  as  such  and 
brpAthed  out  again. 

The  Nitrogen  in  Manure  it  eatiljf  lotL 

The  ready  loss  of  nitrogenous  matters  by  fermentation  of  the  dung 
and  urine,  which  doubtless  vitiated  Bousaingault's  results,  illus- 
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tiatea  the  important  practical  lact  that  much  of  the  feitUizing  matter 
in  the  food  never  gets  back  to  the  land.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  much  of  the  nitn^en  is  loet  as  free  nitrogen  gas.  This  ques- 
tion haa  been  studied  hj  several  observers.  Beiset,  for  example, 
foand  that  an  abundance  of  free  nitrogen  is  evolved  firom  decaying 
horse  dung,  stable  manure,  flesh,  etc  He  noticed  that  the  evola- 
tion  of  nitrogen  seemed  to  be  specially  pronounced  when  the  dung 
was  Buffered  to  decay  under  water.  But  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugb 
found  that  it  is  when  they  are  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  oxygen 
that  decaying  matters  are  most  apt  to  evolve  free  nitrogen,  and  this 
result  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  Armaby. 

Dwagt  differ  a*  Animali  do. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  explained  that  what  has  been  said  above^ 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  food  to  the  value  of  the  dung,  ia 
strictly  true  only  so  long  as  the  food  and  the  dimg  of  any  one  given 
kind  of  animal  are  compared.  Each  kind  of  manure  haa  its  own 
characteristics  and  peculiarities,  in  consonance  with  the  fact  that 
each  kind  of  animal  bas  its  own  way  of  utilizing  and  of  i^ecting 
food.  There  are,  naturally  enough,  as  wide  differences  between  the 
excrements  of  dogs  and  cows  as  there  are  between  the  structure 
kinds  of  food,  and  habits  of  life  of  the  two  animals. 

In  any  event,  the  dung  of  fleeh-eating  animals,  that  of  cats,  for 
example,  will  manifestly  be  richer  in  nitrogen,  and  sometimes  in 
phosphates  also,  than  that  of  grazing  animals.  The  same  teaaoning 
will  apply  to  the  mixed  feeders,  and  it  is  true  in  feet  that  Uie  excre- 
ments of  men  and  swine  and  poultry  are  in  fertile  regions  held  to 
be  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  grass-eating  animals. 

It  is  noteworthy  by  the  way  that  the  French  and  Qeiman  cultir 
vatoTs  who  are  accustomed  to  pasture  swine,  or  to  feed  them  upon 
very  thin  wash  of  one  kind  or  another,  hold  hog  manure  in  com- 
paratively small  esteem.  It  ia  only  in  England  and  in  this  eountiy, 
where  ho^  habitually  get  grain  or  milk  to  eat,  that  their  manure  is 
thought  to  be  worth  much. 

There  are  some  experiments  hj  Christiam  which  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  manure  from  fhtting  hogs.  He  compared  it  as  to  its 
practical  effect  vrith  the  manure  produced  by  other  kinds  of  stall- 
fed  animals.  Each  of  his  experimental  plots  was  heavily  manured 
with  the  dung  that  hod  been  allotted  to  it  twice  in  a  seven  yean' 
rotation  of  crops  which  consisted  of  winter  rape  (manured),  Imrley, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes  (mannred).    Bedooing  the 
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fliops  bairested  to  terma  of  rye,  it  appears  that  there  wen  piodnced 
ia  tbeaeven  yenis,  from  the  bog  manuTe,  12,591  lb. ;  from  the  bona 
nunaie,  12,190  lb. ;  from  the  sheep  manure,  11,486  lb. ;  and  trmt 
the  cow  mannn,  10,887  lb. 

I  am  ignonnt  whether  preciae  experunenta  bare  eret  been  made 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view  to  teet  the  oomparatiTs  jaactical 
value  of  the  excrements  of  dilfeient  kinds  of  »nittiala^  fed,  under  like 
conditiona,  upon  one  and  the  same  kind  of  food.  It  would  not  be 
very  difiBcult,  for  example,  to  test  this  point  by  feeding  eeparata 
paroelB  of  cats  and  goata  on  bread  or  cracken,  oi  by  i'eeding  bounds, 
sheep,  and  bens  on  Indian  meal.  Some  of  the  older  agricultoial 
experimoDters  may  have  attempted  the  thing  without  lecourse  to 
analysis ;  but  without  the  help  of  cbemistry  they  must  have  labored 
under  great  disadvantages. 

Perhaps  the  claasification  of  the  Fiencb.  agriculturist  Domhasle 
may  have  been  founded  on  experiments  in  wbicb  the  food  of  the 
animals  was  the  same.  Taking  the  dungs  at  their  normal  condition 
of  dryness,  be  gives  the  order  of  "strength"  for  similar  quantities 
of  the  aeveral  kinds  as  follows :  goat,  sheep,  hone,  hog,  cow. 

It  would  be  the  more  interesting  to  determine  by  experiment  the 
composition  and  quantity  of  dung  from  difieient  animals  similarly 
fed,  because  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  the  dung 
of  animals  that  have  been  diffiuently  fed,  that  out  conceptions  upon 
this  particular  point  are  apt  to  be  vague. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  dung  of  the  stall-fed  horse  is  better  than 
that  of  the  grass-fed  cow ;  but  how  is  it  when  both  are  giaas-fed  t 
As  has  been  said  already,  the  dung  of  graring  boiBes  is  so  &r  inferior 
to  that  of  grain-fed  boises  that  many  people  have  eetetmed  it  to  be 
wellnigh  worthless.  But  because  it  is  wellnigh  worthless  as  com- 
pared with  stable  manure,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  inferior  in 
any  way  to  cow  manure  produced  under  similar  conditions.  On 
the  contrary,  from  what  is  known  of  the  pbyuology  of  the  horse,  it 
might  perhaps  be  argued,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that,  with  like 
rations,  botse  dnng  would  sometimes  be  better,  chemically  speaking 
than  cow  dung. 

One  reason  why  tiie  dnng  of  pastured  hones  may  do  leas  good  to 
the  land  than  the  dnng  of  oows  is,  that  the  droppings  of  Uie  two 
animals  may  ferment  in  different  ways  upon  the  land.  Possibly, 
more  nitrogen  may  go  to  waste  during  the  decay  of  the  looee  dry 
droppings  of  the  hones  than  will  escape  from  the  more  compact 
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fiakes  of  cow  dung.  It  was  remarked  withal  long  ago,  by  Sir  Hum* 
phnf  Davy,  that  one  reason  why  horsea  do  not  benefit  pastoiea 
will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  while  they  consame  the  giaas  by 
night,  they  drop  a  good  put  of  theii  manure  during  the  day-time, 
while  they  ore  at  work  npon  the  roads.  The  remark  was  made,  it 
ehould  be  remembered,  at  a  time  when  all  transportation  in  England 
was  by  means  of  w^ons  on  roada  or  by  boots  on  canals. 
Analgtet  of  Manure. 

Of  the  many  analyses  of  manure  which  hare  been  mode  hitherto, 
those  of  Stoeckhardt  may  first  be  cited  as  giving  a  good  genenl  idea 
of  the  difierences  which  subsist  hetween  the  ditibreut  kinds  of  dui^ 

In  1,000  pounds  of  &eah  dung  of  the  kinds  specified  he  found  the 
number  of  pounds  of  constituents  that  are  stated  in  the  table. 

8be«p  f*d     SwIbi,  abun-    HoTMa,  Com,  Huub 
.   „__   . ^^^  jf^^ 


«llb.  Hi7 
GSO 

*ao 

80 
800 

? 

8 
IS 

rood. 

Solid  matter    .    . 

200 

OiK>nia  mstbir     . 
Nitrogen     .     .     . 

ITO 
S 

Lime  and 

•sr 

8 

,1 

Oxide  of  uvn   .    . 

i  j 


A  general  Tiew  of  the  composition  and  value  of  nrine,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  dung,  may  be  got  from  the  following  table,  also 
taken  from  Stoeckhardt.  1,000  lb.  of  freeh  urine  of  the  kinds 
specified  contain  pounds  of 

81i«»P      ,n^^ii,t.     Horm,         Cowi,  Hnoa 


Wstei  .  .  . 
SoUdmstter  . 
Ashe*  .  .  . 
Oripiiic  matter 


PhoipDo 
AlUioB 


8fl6 


f        / 


*  HotwttbstBsdisg  the  lufte  proportion  of  water  in  urine,  the  tmoaot  of 
•olid  DLStter  in  the  nriM  voided  by  >  man  in  a  daj  is  about  one  third  laiger 
tiiao  the  smonnt  of  dry  matter  in  the  aalid  eracDationt  of  a  day. 
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Urint  a  furang  Manure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen in  the  urine  of  aniiualB  corroborates  the  common  view  of 
farmers  that  urine  is  a  "forcing  manure."  Fresh  urine  is,  in  &ct, 
ft  very  valuable  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  In  cases  where  it  can  be 
bronght  immediately  to  the  crops,  each  pound  of  this  nitrogen 
may  be  rated  at  as  high  a  price  aa  faaa  to  be  paid  for  the  pound 
of  nitrogen  in  guauo  or  in  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  nitrogen  in  mere  dung  is  of  very  inferior  qoality  to  that  in 
urine,  since  most  of  it  is  inaolnble  and  in  a  condition  unassimilable 
by  plants.  It  ia  contuued  chiefly  in  the  undigested,  not  to  say 
indigestible,  portions  of  food  which  have  been  expelled  by  the  ani- 
mal aa  useless  for  his  purposes,  while  the  nitrogen  in  urine  is  all  in 
solution,  and  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  immediately  token  up  by  plants. 
Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  money  value  of  the  dry 
matter  iu  urine  is  far  larger  iJian  that  in  duug,  aa  may  readily  be 
seen  by  computing  the  value  of  the  conatituenta  in  100  or  1,000 
lb,  of  both,  in  accordance  with  the  data  given  on  a  previoua  page. 
With  regard  to  the  state  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  contained  in 
fresh  manure,  something  may  be  learned  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Boussingault,  Von  Bibia,  Wolff,  and  Kenneberg. 

Wolff  collected  during  2|  days  in  April  all  the  manure  that  was 
produced  by  a  stable  that  contained  46  cows,  20  heifers,  and  14 
calves.  The  animals  were  fed  chiefly  on  hay  and  beets.  They  re- 
ceived 11,810  German  lb.  of  fodder  and  bedding  during  the  period 
in  question,  and  produced  14,550  )b.  of  manure  which  contained 
4,030  lb.  of  dry  matter.  A  small  portion  of  the  fresh  manutfl  was 
taken  for  analysis,  and  the  rest  of  it  (14,330  lb.  of  fresh  :=  3,975 
lb.  of  dry  manure)  was  left  out  of  doore  for  a  year  in  a  heap  3  or  4 
feet  high.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  heap  was  no  more  than  about 
one  foot  high,  and  its  contents  weighed  6,730  lb.  when  moist,  and 
1,360  lb.  when  dry.  The  following  percentage  of  matters  was  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  manure. 

Drr  rrMh  Uuion.     Tnj  rottod  M*inn 

Soluble  organic  matters 9.7    1,..  '-"liso 


Soluble  mineral 

Insoluble  organic  matters 71.3    I  ~.  .  B'^-S 

ImoIqMb  mineral  matters B.S    ( **''  S1.7 

Nitrogen  in  soluble  organic  mntters      ,     .      0.63 1  0.3 

"        in  inaolulilB  organic  matters  .     .       0.86  [    1.95  1.7 

"        in  NH|  compounds      ....       0.16 1  0.1 


88.0 
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No  nitiatea  could  be  detected  either  in  the  fresh  or  the  rotted 
manure.  The  loss  of  soluble  nitrt^n  ae  the  dang  denys  depends 
in  part  on  the  leaching  action  of  lain,  in  port  on  TolatilizatioD  of  am- 
monia, and  in  port  on  the  formation  of  inert  humns-like  compounds. 

Heiden  determined  how  much  dung  and  urine  were  voided  daily  in 
winter  and  in  summer  by  a  stable  of  30  head  of  cattle,  as  follows. 

Lb.  P»h  Ihnnn.  Lb.  Drr  SnbatuiM. 

DoDg.    Urlna.    Total  DaD|j.      Oilne.       ToUL 

Winter 95         »       101  1»       0.42      19.42 

Summer 88       ]7       106  17       0.S7      17.57 

Very  salt  food     ...     82        Se        118  17        0.88       17.88 

When  the  food  of  the  animals  was  very  salt,  aa  in  the  last  line 
of  the  table,  more  water  was  drunk  and  more  orine  voided,  but 
there  was  no  iuciease  in  the  amount  of  dry  manure.  Throughout 
the  experiments,  the  food  was  abundant  and  varied.  In  winter  it 
was  dry  for  the  most  part,  but  in  summer  much  of  it  was  green. 

The  waste  of  this  manure  as  it  lay  in  carefully  kept  dung-heapa 
and  urine  cistfima  was  as  follows. 

LiMt  of  FrDm  tba  U uiim  ftom  Froni  Uie  Humn  Itoa 

orislul  Hftto-  Winlcr  Food.  Buaimu  FDod. 

rUa  tn  tha  Fnab  Uuinra.      D17  Hitter.  rnah  Uuiim       Dr;  Hatter. 
CoonaoC                           %                        %  %  % 

eweeka  6.8S  16.78  8.03  27:37 

B     "  12.80  23.08  16.11  88.19 

IS     -  18.28  26.42  19.18  85.46 

15     "  17.80  26.21  20.40  36.92 

It  was  found  in  subsequent  experiments  that  this  waste  could  be 
lessened  very  considerably  by  the  use  of  gypsnm  and  kainit  (which 
see).  In  another  trial  where  the  dnng  was  not  firmly  packed,  bnt 
merely  thrown  into  loose  heaps  from  hand-barrows,  the  loss  of  moist 
manure  in  16J  weeks  was  25%,  and  the  loss  of  dry  substanpe  36%. 
Amount  of  Urea  in  Urine. 
Bonssingault  found  that  while  the  urine  of  oxen  generally  coo- 
tains  8  or  9%  of  solid  constituents,  there  is  from  1.8  to  1.9%  of 
urea.  The  proportion  of  hlppuric  acid  varies  greatly,  Von  Bibra  says 
from  0.55  to  1.2%.  Some  chemists  have  held  that  fodder,  rich  in 
lignin  specially  tends  to  the  production  of  hippuric  acid.  Henna- 
berg  and  Stohmann  found  most  hippuric  acid  (2.1  to  2.7%)  in  the 
urine  of  oxen  that  were  fed  with  the  straw  of  wheat  or  oats  to  which 
a  little  bean-meal  had  been  added.  With  hay  alone,  they  found 
from  1.2  to  1.1%  of  hippuric  acid.  Aa  a  rule,  the  addition  of  easily 
digestible  foods  to  the  ordinary  hay  or  straw  ration  diminished  the 
hippuric  acid,  and  increased  the  proportion  of  urea.  Urea  contains 
nearly  half  its  weight  of  nitrc^n,  uric  acid  about  one  thitd  of  its 
weight,  and  hippuric  acid  less  than  8%. 
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Qesenlly  epeaking,  the  proportioa  of  urea  in  uriiie  is  intimately 
connected  with  th«  digestiou  and  utiliution  of  DLt»3geiui«d  foods. 
To  show  bow  widely  the  amount  of  it  may  vary  according  to  the 
chaiacter  of  the  food,  the  following  tabls  is  appended.  It  relates  to 
human  ntine,  as  iuveatigated  by  Lehmann. 

Bolld 


On  a  tnized  diet    .    .    .    47.32  S3.C0  I.IS  12.7S 

On  u  kuimtl  diet  .    .    .    87.14  GS-SO  1.18  7.81 

On  •  Tcgetoble  dint    .    .    SS.Sl  S2.fS  ].08  19.17 

OnaDOD-nitiogdnizeddiet    il.SS  1S.11  0.71  17.1S 

The  figutee  given  thus  &r  refer  foi  the  most  part  to  fresh  dnng 
and  fresh  nhna.  An  abstnct  of  Voelcker's  elaborate  analyses  of 
fresh,  half-rotted,  and  well-rotted  manura  will  be  given  hMeafter. 
It  will  be  enough  to  aay  here  that  the  lesulte  of  his  analysis  of  well- 
rotted  manure  went  to  show  that  a  dressing  of  no  more  than  15  sbort 
tons  of  it  to  the  acre  would  supply  183  lb.  of  nitrogen,  1 35  lb.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  147  lb.  of  potash,  all  regarded  as  "  real,"  so  to 
apeak,  and  not  combined  with  anything.  If  these  ingredients  be 
valned  at  10,  6,  and  i^  cents  tha  pound  respectively,  the  15  tons 
would  contain  $33  worth  of  them,  and  a  cord  weighing  4  tons  would 
be  worth  about  $8. 

Duttff  Liquor. 

Yoelcker  analyzed  dnng  liquor  also,  viz.  some  that  had  drained 

out  from  an  old  heap,  and  some  that  had  drained  from  a  fresh  heap 

of  manure.     He  found  in  a  gallon  of  tiie  liquor  the  following  num- 

hwa  of  grains  of  the  several  constituents. 

Old  Hn{L  M*w  Bt»p. 

Ammonik  expelled  by  boiling SB.SB  t  is  is 

Ammotiut  not  ezptUed  bj  boiliiig S.ll ) 

mmic  and  bunic  Midi ISC.EO  .  .  . 

Carbooio  acid  eipellcd  by  boiling 8S.S0  .  .  . 

Other  oigMiiem>tt«n llZflO  711.81 

.    [Nitrogen  in  these  organic  nuttsn     ....  8.GS  SI.08] 

Soluble  silics l.GO  9.G1 

FbiMphsts  of  lime  with  a  UttU  phoiphate  of  iron  16.81  7a.SS 

CarboDtte  oflime 81.91  G9.ltG 

Carbonate  of  magns^ 2S.88  9.95 

Bnlphate  of  time 4.88  ll.t7 

Chloride  of  wdiam 15.70  107.89 

CMoride  of  potaniota 70.S0  dO.H 

Carbonate  <tf  potuh 170.51  397.88 

luthagallui 781.61  1S58.S1 
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The  liqnor  bom  the  new  heap  was  almost  twice  as  concentnted 
as  that  irom  the  old  heap,  since,  as  it  happened,  the  latter  had  been 
diluted  to  a  considerable  extent  with  nun-water.  The  Uige  amount 
of  oitiogeQ  in  oi^anic  combination  found  in  the  hquor  from  the  new 
heap  shows  that  comparatively  little  decomposition  had  oconned 
there  as  yet. 

Wolff  gives  the  averse  percentage  compositian  of  dang  liquor  as 
follows. 

»*"'■   SSSf  i^  «'»"<^  F"^   ^    ""«■  "«»-*• 

98.  so        0.70       1.10  O.IE         0.i9        0.01        0.03         O.Ot 

Payen  and  Boussingault  found  io  Flemish  Uquid  manure  0.19  to 
0.32%of  nitrt^en. 

FUld  ExpervmmU  with  Ihmg  Liquor. 
To  test  the  fertilizing  power  of  bamyaid  liquor  as  applied  to 
grass,  WoUny  divided  three  grass  plots  in  such  wise  that  the  grass 
was  mown  for  hay  on  half  the  area  of  each  plot  while  the  rest  was 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Half  the  grass  and  half  the  seed-hay  was 
manured  with  bomyaid  liquor  at  the  rate  of  600  gallons  to  the  acre, 
while  the  other  half  received  no  manure.  The  results  of  these  ex* 
periments  are  given  in  the  table. 

Qatt  Phri.  Seed  Plot            Total 

Ona*.  Hmj,         Bsadi,    Stnv.      ButmL 

Fnnob   nj-gnm  (Avena  elatior)        U>.  lb.            lb,         Ih            lb. 

maniiTsd  witb  bam^iTd  liquor  .     6,309  2,128          SO      2,890       <,BSO 

Samo,  no  luiiaTB 5,«48  1,690         SI     2,301      G,S2l 

English  iBj-grua  (Lolinm  pareiwe) 

mauond  wHh  barajud  liquor  .    6,S30  1,864       IH     1,310      4,fl03 

Suna,  no  nunnre 1,7M  608       172        SIO      1,498 

Featooa  piatends,  mannied  with 

UnijaTd  liqnor 0,673  1,609 

Same,  no  manure 2,240  071 

On  analyang  the  hay  of  the  French  ray-grass,  it  appeared  that 
the  parcel  which  had  been  maanied  was  of  much  better  quality  than 
that  which  had  lecived  no  mannie,  in  that  it  contained  a  much 
laiger  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matters,  viz.  9J%  albuminoids 
against  7J%  in  the  nnmanuied  hay. 

Ute  of  Liqmd  ManvrtM. 

There  are  several  oonntriee  where  liquid  mannree  are  esteemed  to 
be  superior  to  all  otbera.  In  some  parte  of  Switzerland,  for  example, 
in  Holland,  and  particularly  in  Belgium,  liquid  manure  ie  used 
freely.    Even  in  recent  yeare  Dr.  Yoelcker  has  noticed  that  the 
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Belgian  &niier,  u  a  role,  U  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  liquid  manuxe 
u  possible,  and  to  thia  end  be  nther  iiiTitea  than  prevents  the 
nina  which  iaH  &om  the  ungnttered  100&  of  the  farm  buildings  to 
find  theii  way  to  the  dung  heap. 

Not  only  does  he  carefully  collect  in  tanks  the  draininga  of  dung 
heaps  and  liquid  rafuae  &om  the  house,  but  it  is  an  old  custom  in 
that  country  to  prepare  Uquid  manure  expressly  for  certain  puiposea 
by  mixing  duug  with  water.  One  plan  ia  to  stii  oil-cake  into  the 
tank  which  contuns  the  mixture  of  dung  and  water,  and  to  loave 
the  mixture  to  itaelf  during  3  or  4  weeks  in  order  that  it  may 
undeigo  fermentation  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land. 

This  custom  is  recoguized  to  be  advantageous  in  so  &r  as  the 
liquid  condition  of  the  manure  permits  its  even  distribution  through- 
out tiie  soil,  80  that,  as  is  the  case  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  the 
plant  roots  may  everywhere  find  a  supply  of  nutriment.  But  the 
preparation,  preservation,  and  apphcatioD  of  the  liquid  manure  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  tolerably  costly  cisterns  and  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  oversight,  so  that,  with  rare  exceptionii,  the  system  baa 
hitherto  been  confined  to  countries  where  the  processes  of  agricul- 
ture depend  on  what  may  be  called  horticultural  methods.  In  other 
words,  liquid  manure  is  used  in  a  few  countries  where  the  land  is 
divided  into  gardens  rather  than  into  farms. 

Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins  has  argued,  with  much  truth,  that  "  The 
chief  reason  why  so  much  trouble  is  taken  by  the  Flemish  former 
to  save  every  partide  of  liquid,  as  well  as  of  solid  manure,  and  why 
so  much  time  and  labor  are  spent  in  its  management,  is  »mply  that 
the  small  fanner  has  an  excessive  dislike  to  buying  anything. 
Mistaking  bulk  for  quahty,  his  argument  is,  'The  more  manure  I 
can  make,  the  less  guano  I  shall  need  to  buy.' "' 

But  it  is  none  the  leas  true,  that  the  Belgian  use  of  diluted  dung 
liquor  teaohes  a  highly  important  lesson  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  animal  manures,  and  ae  to  their  real  superiority  over  moat 
other  fertilizets. 

A  subordinate  point  to  be  noted  is,  that,  for  very  high  farming, 
liquid  manure  properly  diluted  baa  a  certain  advantage  over  guano, 
in  that  there  ia  no  risk  of  the  crops  being  "  burned  "  by  it,  as  they 
might  be  by  guano  in  case  the  land  were  to  become  dry  soon 
after  the  apphcstion  of  this  fertilizer. 
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Avumni  of  Manure  produced  by  AninuUt. 

From  the  experimenta  of  Bousaingault,  upon  a  rather  small  &nn 
faotsa,  and  those  of  Hofmeister,  it  appears  (aa  Heiden  has  set  forth) 
that  the  fresh  excrements  of  a  horse  fed  on  hay  and  oats  amount  to 
rather  more  than  30  lb.  a  day,  and  contain  some  6  or  8  Ih.  of  dry 
matter.  Accordiog  as  the  animal  ia  or  is  not  bedded  with  6  lb.  of 
straw,  there  vill  be  contained  in  the  manure  of  a  single  day  0.2 
and  0.22  lb.  of  nitrogen,  and  I  lb.  and  1.4  lb.  of  ash  ingredients. 
Yery  simitar  figures  have  been  obtained  in  experiment  with  cows. 
Thus,  Boueaingault  fed  a  cow  on  potatoes  and  rowen,  and  got  per 
diem  73^  lb.  of  moist  excrements  that  contained  nearly  10  lb.  of 
dry  matter.  According  as  she  was  not  bedded  at  all,  or  with  6 
and  10  lb.  of  straw  respectively,  it  appeared  that  the  manure  con- 
tained 0.26,  0.28,  and  0.29  lb.  of  nitrogen,  and  1.73,  2.05,  and 
2,28  lb.  of  ash  ingredients. 

Henneberg  and  Stohmann's  oxen,  that  were  merely  "  main- 
tained "  at  rest,  gave  for  every  1,000  lb.  of  live  weight  64^  lb.  of 
moist  excrement  that  contained  a  little  more  than  8  lb.  of  d^  mat- 
ter. The  manure  contained  0.22,  0.23,  and  0.26  IK  of  nitrogen, 
and  1.3,  1.6,  and  1.8  lb.  of  ashes,  according  as  the  animals  re- 
ceived no  bedding,  or  6  and  10  lb.  of  straw.  Fattiug  oxen  gave 
per  1,000  lb.  live  weight  82  lb.  of  moist  exci«ment  (or  9  lb.  dry), 
and  the  manure  contained  0.36,  0.38,  and  0.39  lb.  nitrogen,  and  1.8, 
2.1,  and  2.4  lb.  of  ash  ingredients,  according  as  there  was  no  litter, 
or  6  or  10  lb.  of  it 

Analyua  of  MatMre*. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  essential  points  of  eevenJ  other 
analyses  of  manures,  as  determined  by  different  observers. 
CoiB  Vasure. 

I.  Fresh  cow  minure  from  uiimaU  fed  on  u  mnch  htjr  u  th«f  wonld  ut, 
with  daily  additions  of  i  qoarU  of  wheat  bran,  and  i  quarts  of  mangDldt,  A 
cnbic  foot  of  this  manure  weighed  93  Ih.    (S.  W.  Johnson. ) 

II.  and  III.  Taken  in  Febniary  from  the  centra  of  dnng-heain  at  two  differ- 
ent cow  atnblss  in  Gennany.     (Schmid.) 

IT.  Fonr- weeks-old  manure  from  a  cow  sbible  where  the  fodder  coniUted 
of  a  mixtnra  of  100  tb.  of  green-cnt  clover,  and  G  lb.  of  rye  stnw.     (B.  Hoff- 

T.   Cow  maonre.     (Bretachneider. ) 

TI.   Average  compoaition  of  fnab  cow  msnare,  with  litter.     (Wolff.) 

Til.  a.  Solid  cow  dnng.  h.  Cow's  orin&  e.  Mixed  dang  and  nrine. 
(Paycnand  Bonsmnganlt.) 

Till.  Cow  mannra,  whiter  food !  (B.  F.  Kedde  in  laboratoiy  of  the  Bno- 
■ey  laatitntion.) 
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.  au>  n.n  HM  nxi  tg.do  ■nso  ».w  njo  stao  njs 

.    U.TO    9.80    sun    31.18    Zt.<»   3U0    14J0  ILTO  U.70    ».«! 

.  1.U  i.n  a.M  e,7ii  6.a  md  a.oa 

.  o.aa  o.w  CM  ].»  OA  0.4a om 

.  o.iB  (Ksr  o.AB  1  g  „  I  o.ai  0.81  ota 

.  0.1a  o.u  o.isJ  lojB  o.u 0.0a 

.      0.19     0.U      (LOT      0.»>     OM     CU     0.B 

o.oe    0,1a    o.OT    .  . .    o.K    

.    oA    au   0.U    0.79    0.M   0.M    o.n  a.u  i>.u    0.7s 
f  orw  Manurt. 

IX.  Fraah  horae  mumre  frotn  •table*  in  New  York  City.  Ths  mateiul 
contiined  qq  long  stntw,  uid  weigh«d  3S  lb.  to  the  cubic  Toot,  i.  e.  4,53S  lb. 
to  the  cord.     (8.  W.  Jahnioi],  Codd.  Agric  Bep.,  1S73,  p.  S48.) 

X.  Bampla  tram  a  caiga  of  hone  msnani  from  New  York  C'\tj,  (8.  W. 
JoluuoiL,  Bap.  Conn.  Agric  Exp.  Btation,  1880,  p.  4S.) 

XI.  Fnak  hone  dang  collected  fnnn  tn  uiinul  fed  daily  on  14  lb,  of  tim- 
othy hay  and  1  quarta  of  wts  mixed  with  cncked  corn.  The  dang  was  ool- 
lected  iu  dry  winter  weather,  a  few  hoare  after  it  had  been  dropped.  A  lampla 
of  fraah  dang  wa«  foond  to  oontain  7S.3S%  of  water.  (R.  F.  Kedzie  in  labora- 
tory of  the  Biuiey  Inatitntion.) 

XII.  Horse  mann         ■-        ■ 

XIII.  Arerage  composition  tS  btA  horae  mai 

XIV.  B.  Solid  hom  dang.    b.  Hone  urine. 
(Payen  uid  Bouaingantt.) 

Hone  llanun. 


inre  with  Uttor.     (WoIE) 
c  Mixed  dung  and  oiiBO. 


n.       X.      ».     rn.    xm.      ^    ^-    ^ 

.  tt.T8    WJD    (rr.e    n.i8    ti.«i    7e.io  t>.u  7t.4a 

.  KM    Ka    n.n    3r.8T    1S.7Q    Km  aiso  Kao 


0.07       O.H       o.u 
-      OJj      - 


ojic    in    o,t4 


MtalDltncB 0.G8       0.S       0.1T       0J7 

jAfap  and  An'iu. 

XV.  Sheep  manors.     {BrstBchneider.) 

XVI.  Aretvge  composition  of  frsih  iheep  mannrs  with  littw.     (Wolff.) 

XVII.  Average  oompoiitiaD  of  freah  hog  manure  with  littsr.     (Wolff.) 


Water Og.SO 

Dry  mattw SO.  TO 

Ash  ingredients 6.69 

Potash 0.77 

Limn 0.60 

Hagoeaia O.Ofl 

Phosphoric  scid 0.21 

Ammonia 0.46 

Total  nitrogen 0.91 


IVI. 


04.60 

7S.40 

10.40 

87.60 

8.80 

3.60 

0.67 

0.60 

0.BS 

0.08 

0.18 

0.00 

0.3S 

ais 
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Pkyen  and  Boaasiiigault  foimd  SI. 40%  of  irater  uid  0.6S%  of  DitTOgenin 
hog  niuiuTf,  6S%  of  water  uid  1.11%  of  nitrogen  in  ibM^  nunnrc^  and  40% 
of  water  and  2.10%  of  nitrogen  in  goat  maaure. 

Mixed  Farm  Uanurt, 

XTIII.  Half-rottad  stable  maDore  from  hoisea,  iiea.t  cattle,  and  awine. 
(Bouaiiiigaiilt.) 

XIX.  Well-iotted  bemyard  mannnt  from  joiing  neat  cattle  fed  with  hay. 
The  manure  cootained  a  good  deal  of  claj  —  mora  than  one  quarter  of  its 
weight  —  from  the  barnyard.  One  cubic  foot  of  the  mixture  weighed  40  lb. 
<S.  W.  Johujon.) 

XX.  Average  compotition  of  fresh  farm  manuM.     (Wolff.) 

XXI.  ATerage  compoaitioD  of  moderatelT  rotted  fium  muiare.    (Wolff.) 

XXII.  Avenge  composition  of  very  thoTou^ly  rotted fknniDUiiire.  (Wolff.) 

XXIII.  Mixed  cow  aod  hoiw  manure  from  a  bed  two  feet  thick,  which  had 
BCoamuUtcd  during  the  winter  in  a  Urge  coreivd  yard.  The  bed  of  mannre 
«u  packed  solid  by  the  trampiug  of  oattle  upou  it.  It  was  estimated  that  80 
tons  of  straw  had  been  used  for  bedding  46  animals  IBS  days,  and  that  4S6 
tODS  of  manniB  were  produced.  ( Roberto,  Sd  Cornell  Report.  The  analyai* 
by  F.  E.  Fnny.) 

XXIV.  SimiUr  to  No.  XXIII.,  but  produced  daring  another  yew,  when 
]««  cotton-need  meal  was  fed.  In  this  case,  34  cows,  1  bull,  13  horees,  1  colt, 
7  winter  cdvet,  and  13  epring  calves,  regarded  as  47  adult  aninala,  produced 
199)  toiM  of  mannre  in  S  moaths,  —  October  1  to  Uarch  3.  (Roberts.  The 
onalysie  by  a  student  named  Breed. ) 

XXV.  "Box  manure,"  consietingof  the  mixed  manure  of  bullocks,  hones, 
and  pigs.  On  geparattng  dnng  from  straw,  bj  means  of  a  fine  sieve,  there  wss 
found  GS.S%  of  dung,  and  41.7%  of  straw.  (Way,  Royal  Agric  Soc.  Jonrn., 
1850,  TI.  769.) 

Voelcker'a  elaborate  analyaes  of  &esh  and  rotted  farmyard  mannra  will  be 
given  on  a  suhseqnent  page. 

Mixed  Farm  Maiairt. 
zvni.  XIX.    XX     XXL   XXII.  xxin.  xxtr.  xxr. 

Wstir ItfA  M.TO  T1.00  TG.OD  Te.OO  TS.H      Ket  7X33 

DrrnsttB    .....  ao.S8  4fi.K)  30.00  XXO  11.00  30.06     tUS  VJS 

Alb  IniradlBts      .    .    .  BM  H.48  4.40  1.80  fi.GO  6.87 

Potadi O.Gl>  O.IS  0.63  0.48  0.60  0.840  0.70  0.« 

Ubh OM  0.4T  0Ji7  0.10  0.88       0« 

KWMh 0.31  0.60  014  0.18  O.U       O.U 

PtMspboHeaiM      ...  0.30  0.T3  0.21  0J9  OA)  0.40       OJB  i>3b 

ImmoDls 0A)1  OXS 

ToMBltn«n    ....  0.41  0.48  0.46  OM  OJB  ATE       0.88  0.48 

Nwmber  of  Cordt  of  Manure  to  the  Acre. 
The  statementa  of  practical  men  vary  not  a  little  as  to  the  qoau- 
tity  of  manure  to  he  applied  to  an  acre  of  land.  New  England 
furmeis  commonly  regard  8  oi  10  cords  to  the  acre  as  an  adequate 
dressing  for  field  porpoBee,  and  they  probably  rarely  ose  more  than 
12  coida  or  less  than  6.    Market  gardeners,  however,  in  the  vicin- 

vou  I.  — S2 
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it]r  of  Boston  apply  hone-manuie  from  the  city  Btablw  at  the  rate 
of  20,  30,  40,  or  it  may  even  be  60  cords  to  the  acre,  — to  cdery, 
for  example ;  though  some  of  them  are  said  to  now  use  manure  at 
the  rate  of  10  or  12  corda,  tt^ether  with  1,000  lb.  of  guano,  or  2,000 
of  bone-meal,  wheieby,  aa  is  claimed,  a  great  saving  iu  the  first  cost 
of  fertilixation  is  effected. 

In  case  the  soil  is  rich  enough  and  moist  enough  to  be  worthy 
of  heavy  dressings  of  manure,  there  will  bo  a  manifest  advantage  iu 
applying  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  all  at  once,  because  of  the 
economy  of  labor.  The  land  will  need  very  much  the  same  amount 
of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  cultivating  for  a  given  course  of  crops, 
no  matter  how  much  manure  has  been  put  upon  it.  Cow  manure 
may  be  estimated  to  weigh  from  3^  to  5  tons  to  the  co:d,  say  4  tons 
on  the  average.  Horse  manure,  as  hauled  from  stables  in  the  city, 
weighs  some  2^  tons,  or  perhaps  3  tons,  to  the  cord. 

The  &moU8  old  German  writer,  Thaei,  regarded  17  or  18  tons  to 
the  acre  aa  an  abundant  dressing ;  14  tons  he  called  good,  and  8  or  9 
tons  light.  Other  German  authorities  speak  of  7  to  10  tons  as  light, 
12  to  18  tons  as  usual,  20  or  mare  tons  as  heavy,  and  30  tons  as  a 
veiy  heavy  application. 
RtiatitM  between  the  Cmetitwiiit  of  Manure  aj^ied  and  Crapt 
removed. 

If  the  argument  were,  that  manure  should  be  applied  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  give  to  the  land  aa  much  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  as  the  crops  carried  off,  the  amount  to  be  used  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  simply  weighing  and  analyzing  both  the  crops  and  the 
manure,  and  contrasting  the  results  of  the  analyses.  Heiden  has 
made  such  a  comparison  for  a  farm  at  Waldau,  and  has  obtained 
the  results  which  here  follow.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  the  ciope 
grown  iu  the  rotation  practised  at  Waldau  carry  off  from  each  Uor- 
gen  (=  0.631  acre)  of  land  263  German  pounds  of  potash,  121  lb. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  329  lb.  of  nitrogen. 

But  Voeloker  found  in  100  lb.  of  fresh  farmyard  manure  0.672 
lb.  of  potash,  0.315  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.643  lb.  of  nitro- 
gen ;  while  in  100  lb.  of  well-rotted  manure,  six  mouths  old,  he 
found  0.491  lb.  of  potash,  0.449  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.606 
lb.  of  nitrogen.  Hence,  to  supply  the  potash  of  the  Waldau  crops, 
some  20  or  25  tons  of  manure  would  be  needed ;  —  to  supply  the 
phosphoric  acid,  from  1 3  to  1 9  tons ;  and  to  supply  the  nitrogen,  36 
or  27  tons. 
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Practically,  it  was  costomaiy  at  Waldaa  to  applf  36  tons  of 
manare  to  the  Morgen  of  land  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years,  in  2^ 
inatalmentfl,  so  that  the  land  waa  continually  made  richer,  both  as 
regards  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  while  in  respect  to  nitrogen 
about  as  much  was  put  bock  upon  the  land  as  was  taken  off. 

Here,  manifestly,  is  an  instance  of  the  old  custom  of  usii^ 
enough  stable  manure  to  supply  tbe  crops  with  the  nitrogen  they 
need,  as  well  aa  with  aah  ingredients,  and  the  figures  just  given  wall 
iUustiAte  the  unteasonableness  of  pushing  this  practice  to  such  aa 
extreme. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  no  account  is  here  token  of  the  natural 
waste  of  nitrogen  from  land  that  is  under  tillage.  But  it  is  now 
known  that,  while  the  potash  and  tbe  phosphoric  acid  in  manures 
are  fixed  in  the  earth  by  combining  with  ailicatee,  humates,  and 
oxides  which  they  find  there,  the  nitrogen  is  not  thus  held,  but 
tends  to  waste  away  slowly  by  being  converted  to  nitrates,  which 
are  leached  out  by  rain  and  carried  off  in  the  drain-water. 
Pretervation  of  Manvre. 

The  questions  are  now  &irly  in  order,  What  does  chemistry  teach 
as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  animal  excrements,  and  of  apply- 
ing them  to  tbe  soilt  These  qneetions.  It  will  be  noticed,  include 
a  multitude  of  other  queetdons  which  have  been  much  disputed ; 
such  as, — 

Should  manure  be  plonghed  in  long  or  short  t  that  is  to  say, 
should  it  be  applied  fresh  or  after  fermentation  1 

Should  manure  be  kept  moist  or  dryl  housed,  or  out  in  the  furt 
in  heaps,  or  in  pits  1  firmly  trodden,  or  loose  1 

Should  it  be  composted,  or  kept  by  itselfl 

Should  it  be  spread  upon  land  as  a  top-dressing,  at  be  plonghed  in  1 

And  if  it  be  ploughed  in,  how  deep  shonld  it  be  buried  1 

And  so  on. 

The  question  of  preserving  manure  is  not  a  little  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  each  kind  of  dung  ferments  in  its  own  special  way,  so 
that  a  method  which  might  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  preserv- 
ing one  kind  of  manure  need  not  necessarily  he  suited  for  preservii^ 
another  kind. 

To  take  an  extreme  case,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  this  point,  it 
may  be  said  that  fresh  human  excrements  are  doubtless  more  valua- 
ble as  a  manure  upon  fertile  soils  than  any  other  kind  of  dni^; 
but  it  is  exceedingly  di£Gcnlt  to  preserve  them.     The  night-soil  of 
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ddn  is  in  no  aoue  oompanble  as  &  manan  with  tnah  excnmeiito, 
and  tho  varions  poodrettee,  ta-fens,  &nd  other  pioducta  preparod 
&om  night-Boil,  are  compuatiTsly  speaking  wotthleas;  that  is  to 
say,  TBiy  much  better  and  more  powerful  manaree  can  readily  be 
booght  nowadays  for  much  leaa  money. 

The  trouble  is,  that  the  nitrogenissd  conatituants  of  hnman  excre- 
ments are  of  snoh  character  that  they  begin  to  fisnnent,  pntrefy,  and 
spoil  tathei  more  rapidly  than  so  much  flesh  would ;  and  it  happeoe 
that  during  this  process  of  fermentation  the  best  part  of  the  maitun 
goes  off  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Earth  at  a  Preservative. 

The  thought  lies  near  at  hand  that  the  excessive  power,  so 
to  say,  of  dang  so  strong  as  that  just  mentioned  needs  to  be 
oontiolled.  Hence  the  idea,  that,  if  the  dung  were  weakened  or 
diluted  by  mixing  it  with  inert  matters,  or  with  those  that  an 
leaa  putreeciblc  than  itoelf,  the  tendency  towards  destiuction  might 
be  diminished. 

Undoubtedly  this  notion  contains  something  of  value,  but  it  is 
subject  to  many  limitations,  and  has  been  not  infrequently  misan- 
derstood  For  example,  it  was  thought  formerly  that  the  loss  of 
gases  was  practically  merely  a  loss  of  ammonia,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary at  one  time  to  u^^e,  that,  if  the  excrement  could  but  be  mixed 
at  once  with  earth  or  peat,  most  of  the  gaseous  matter  would  be 
retained  and  the  manure  be  preserved  from  harm. 

Of  late  years,  however,  ufaemists  are  much  less  emphatic  upon 
this  point  They  are  much  lees  certain  than  their  predecessors  were 
that  the  evolved  gases  can  he  saved,  or  that  they  are  worth  saving 
if  it  were  possible  to  save  them.  It  is  now  known  that,  beside  the 
ammonia  sbont  which  so  much  used  to  be  said  and  written,  then  is 
formed  a  great  deal  of  worthleas  nitrogen  gas  during  the  process  of 
fermentation.  It  is  known,  too,  that  one  quick  way  of  dissipating 
flesh  is  to  bnry  it  in  a  layer  of  fiharcoal  or  dry  earth  to  which  sit 
has  access;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppoBe  that  dang  rich  is  tiu 
constituents  of  fieeh  will  behave  something  like  flesh  when  exposed 
to  similar  conditiona.  Upon  this  point  more  will  need  to  be  said 
under  the  bead  of  Composts. 

Praervatiim  by  Drying. 

Theoretically,  perhaps,  the  most  eflective  way  of  preserving  human 
excrements  would  be  to  dry  them  rapidly,  and  to  pack  the  com- 
pressed residue  in  tight,  diy  parcels,  together  with  a  little  salt  or 
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other  pnaeirative ;  and  a  precisely  similar  retnatk  would  apply  to 
other  kinds  of  dang,  though  to  few  of  them  so  strongly. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Way,  the  solid  part  of  human  excre- 
ment would  contain  when  thus  dried  some  6%  of  nitrogen,  4^%  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  rather  more  than  1%  of  potash ;  that  is  to  say, 
two  tons  of  the  dry  material  would  be  worth  about  as  much  as  one 
ton  of  good  FeruTian  guano. 

Dried  human  urine  would  contain  some  19|S  of  nitrogen,  i^%  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  &%  of  potash. 

But  this  supposed  method  of  pKoervatioii  is  impossible  under  the 
conditiouB  of  labor  and  climate  in  which  we  live.  As  things  are 
now,  it  ooata  Tery  much  less  to  import  guano  and  potash,  or  to  make 
snperphoephate,  than  it  woold  cost  to  dry  the  manure. 

Drying  being  out  of  the  question,  some  other  method  of  prevent- 
ing or  of  hinderii^  fermentation  must  be  looked  for ;  bnt  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  method,  among  those  that  are  possible,  would  theoreti- 
eally  be  the  best;  for  the  problem,  as  regards  manures,  is  complex 
to  the  last  d^ree,  and  it  has  never  been  worked  out  scientifically. 
Neitiier  chemists  nor  mycoli^ists  have  yet  arrived  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  definite  fixed  principles  upon  which  to  base  practical 
action. 

Pretervation  hp  Comprettion  m  PiU, 

In  all  human  probability,  however,  some  system  of  what  may 
fiurly  enoi^fh  be  called  ensilaging  the  dung  woold  come  nearest  to 
perfection ;  that  is  to  say,  some  method  of  compressing  the  f^h 
manure  in  pits,  and  covering  it  up  with  weighted  boards  or  with 
earth  in  suoh  wise  that  air  could  not  gain  access  to  it.  Fnustically 
this  thing  is  done  not  iufrequently — iu  a  very  erode  and  incomplete 
way,  indeed  —  as  r^ards  cow  dung  which  is  kept  undisturbed  in 
bam  cellara  in  cold  weather;  for  the  portions  of  dang  first  thrown 
into  the  cellar  are  so  covered  and  compressed  by  the  dang  which  is 
sabaeqnently  thrown  upon  them  ttkt  somd  parts  of  the  heap  are 
often  found  to  be  in  tolerably  fresh  condition  long  after  the  dung 
was  voided. 

Eot  FenuHtatioH  and  Ltatkiftg  are  Bad. 

Of  ooniae  every  former  knows,  though  not  a  few  of  them  act  as  if 
they  did  not,  that  mere  dung  and  urine  should  neither  be  allowed 
to  become  heated  unduly  nor  to  be  leached  by  rain.  Even  heap* 
of  dung  that  is  admixed  with  straw  or  other  litter,  if  axpoaed  to  hot 
suBunw  sunshine,  would  be  liable  to  be  heated  and  dried  imptop- 
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etlj,  and  to  suffer  fermentatioDS  such  as  might  cauae  groat  loea  of  tha 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  manure.  Miiny  persons  have  uiged 
that,  in  order  to  hinder  this  excessive  action,  it  is  well  to  keep  dung 
in  shady  places.  In  the  North  of  France  rows  of  elms  an  often 
planted  eipressly  to  shade  the  dung  heaps. 

But  besides  the  sun's  heat  in  summer  there  is  the  leaching  ac- 
tion of  rain  to  be  guarded  gainst  throughout  the  year.  In  New 
England,  this  country  of  heavy  showers  and  costly  straw,  it  might 
well  be  asked  whether  some  kinds  of  manure  should  not  in  general 
be  carefully  protected  from  rain.  There  have  been  those  smoi^  us 
who  claimed  thst  manure  should  be  thus  protected  almost  as  core- 
folly  as  if  it  were  hay. 

Dang  Shtdt  and  Cellart. 

At  one  time  or  another  some  good  &rmers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  eun  and  rain,  have  had  rough  sheds  built  on  purpose  to 
shield  their  heaps  of  manure.  It  is  not  a  little  doubtful  whether 
such  sheds  can  ever  have  repaid  the  coat  of  erecting  them,  but  the 
idea  of  having  dung  sheds  is  instructive,  aiuce  whatever  advont^es 
such  sheds  may  possess  must  plainly  be  aharod  by  the  bam  cellars 
in  which  manuro  is  very  commonly  kept  in  New  England.  In 
these  cellars  the  manure  is  protected  from  rain,  and  sun,  and  finet, 
and  wind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  kept  moderately  moist  and  in 
a  condition  of  alow  and  equable  decomposition.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  manure  is  subjected  also  to  a  considerable  amount  of  ad- 
mistura  and  compression  by  means  of  bogs  that  ore  allowed  to  ran 
upon  it.  In  a  mere  shed,  it  would  manifestly  he  much  less  easy  to 
keep  the  dung  in  such  excellent  condition,  or  to  prevent  it  &om 
drying  out  unduly  in  hot  or  windy  weather. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  alternate  wetting  and  drying  of 
manure  that  would  count  against  the  use  of  airy  sheds,  white  it 
would  be  avoided  in  cellars;  viz.  that  noteworthy  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  may  be  carr&d  off  by  the  vapor  of  water  as  it 
evaporates  from  a  manure  heap  or  from  a  barnyard  pool.  In  ex- 
perimenting upon  manures,  whether  compamtively  fresh  or  rotted, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  much  moisture  is  contained  in 
then),  chemists  have  repeatedly  observed  that  in  the  act  of  drying 
the  dung  great  losses  of  ammonia  occur.  The  ammonium  carbonate 
is  lifted  as  it  were  and  carried  off  by  the  aqueous  vapor. 

Something  might  here  be  said,  however,  in  favor  of  the  old  New 
England  winter  practice  of  allowing  the  heaps  of  dang  outside  the 
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bams  to  freeze  into  solid,  stone-like  masaes.  Such  fceeziiig  would 
be  an  excellent  meaoB  of  preservatioD  were  it  not  for  the  exposure 
to  the  spring  rains  to  vhich  these  frozen  heaps  of  manure  were 
almost  always  subjected. 

The  keeping  of  swiue  upon  stable  manure  "  to  work  it  over,"  as 
the  saying  goes,  is  really  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  both  for  the 
preservation  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  dung  and  urine,  and 
for  improving  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  manure.  The  root- 
ing of  the  swine  is  an  effective  means  both  of  mixing  the  hot  horse 
manure  with  the  cold  cow  manure,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
each,  and  of  commingling  them  with  whatever  of  straw,  or  leaves, 
or  weeds,  or  peat,  may  have  been  used  either  as  bedding,  or  have 
beeu  added  directly  to  the  manure  for  purposes  of  absorption  or  of 
composting.  The  product  obtained  in  this  vny  is  particularly  easy 
of  application  to  the  helds,  for  it  admits  of  even  distribution  and  ^ 
being  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Litter  may  preierve  Marmre. 

Several  of  the  methods  of  preserving  manure  which  are  actually 
employed  by  &rmei8  commend  themselves  from  the  chemical  point 
of  view.  Thus  the  method  in  ordinary  use  in  Massachusetts,  when 
cows  are  kept  in  stall  during  the  winter,  of  usii^  as  bedding  enough 
straw,  or  leaves,  or  dry  peat,  to  absorb  and  hold  the  urine  that  comes 
from  the  cattle,  and  keeping  the  product  stored  in  cool  cellars,  as 
has  been  said. 

The  old  German  writer  Block  was  strongly  in  &vor  of  nsing 
mixtures  of  straw  and  loam  for  bedding  neat  cattle,  as  a  means  of 
improving  their  manure.  He  urged  that,  by  means  of  alternate 
layeis  of  straw  or  other  litter  and  earth  added  fresh  every  day 
to  avoid  balling  and  impaction,  the  dung  and  mine  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  preserved  most  completely,  1  e.  with  the  least  amount 
of  loss. 

Several  other  practical  men  have  mUintained  that  the  addition  of 
half  a  cubic  foot  of  loam  per  head  and  day  to  the  straw  is  advan- 
tageous. So  too,  the  use  of  loam  to  supplement  straw  has  not  iatn- 
qnently  been  regarded  as  a  resource  in  esses  where  not  enough  straw 
could  be  procured  for  properly  bedding  the  animals.  Thus,  when 
no  more  than  3  or  4  lb.  of  straw  per  head  and  day  can  be  provided, 
the  deBciency  may  be  made  good  with  1|  to  1^  cubic  feet  of  earth. 
Similar  quantities  of  loam  have  been  used  also,  together  with  6  or 
8  lb.  of  straw,  in  cases  where  the  food  of  the  animals  happened  to 
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be  specuJly  wat«ry,  even  on  fitimi  when  Btnw  wu  to  be  bad  in 
tollable  abundance. 

In  genenl,  it  may  be  said  that  the  queatiou  of  abaorbing  niiaa  ia 
far  from  aimple  in  all  caaea  where  auimala  are  fed  upon  watarj  fooda, 
aa  when  cows  are  kept  up  ia  aummer  upon  mown  cloTer  or  com 
spiouta,  and  other  juicy  green  foods,  or  where  they  are  fed  in  winter 
on  ensilage,  or  where,  as  happens  in  many  parts  of  £tirope,  they  an 
fed  upon  the  liquid  wash  from  potato  diatilleries,  or  upon  turnips  or 
beet  pulp. 

For  the  aake  of  thoroughly  absorbing  the  liquid  manure,  and  for 
conveoience  also,  several  European  writers  have  recommended  that 
stmw  should  be  cut  to  foot  lei^ha  before  using  it  foi  bedding  ani- 
mals. The  point  is  one  of  some  interest,  as  tending  to  enforce  tbe 
merit  of  leaves  for  this  purpose.  One  method  of  using  cut  straw 
has  been  deacribed  as  foUowa. 

The  animals  an  bedded,  at  the  nte  of  7  lb.  per  head  and  per  day, 
with  straw  chopped  into  pieces  2  or  3  inches  long.  Behind  the 
animals  is  a  trough  9  inches  deep  and  16  inches  wide,  which  re- 
ceives the  excrements  and  the  bedding  of  24  hours.  Once  a  day 
the  contests  of  this  trough  are  thrown  out,  uid  the  dung  and  litter 
an  scnped  from  beneath  the  animals  and  trodden  into  the  trough, 
there  to  absorb  the  urine  of  the  next  day.  It  is  said  that,  even 
when  the  animals  are  fed  with  distillery  slop,  none  (rf  the  liquid 
excrement  escapes  absorption. 

Hanore  thus  prepared  is  remarkably  homogeDOOOs,  and  so  evenly 
saturated  with  moisture  that  it  packs  itself  firmly  in  the  dung-heap, 
and  "  keeps  "  admirably.  On  inspecting  such  a  heap  at  the  end  of 
5  months  (June  fai  December),  it  appeared  that  decomposition  had 
hardly  hegao.  Snch  monnn  is  naturally  "short,"  and  easy  to 
handle.  It  can  be  hauled  ont  and  worked  into  the  land  at  any 
moment,  without  need  of  ever  being  forked  over. 

Commonly,  however,  when  cows  an  fed  with  watery  foods,  so 
much  liquid  excnment  is  produced  that  special  pita  or  cisterns  have 
to  be  provided,  fh>m  which  the  excess  of  liquid  may  be  pumped  up 
from  time  to  time  to  drench  the  solid  matter,  or  to  be  carted  into 
the  fields  for  use  as  liquid  manun. 

Wet  Femuntatiim  of  Manure. 

Manun  thus  drenched  with  liquid,  especially  if  it  be  kept  in 
luge  heaps  or  in  deep  pita,  appears  to  ferment  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent way  from  that  which  is  less  thoroughly  moistened.     It  becomes 
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TBiy  dark-cotorad,  or  even  black,  and  acqairea  a  highly  offenaiTe 
odor,  while  the  atiaw  in  it  loees  its  coneistency  and  beoom«s  soft 
and  iucobeient.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphidea,  and  doubtless 
other  products  of  reduction,  are  formed  in  such  manure  through  the 
decay  of  the  organic  matters,  much  as  they  are  formed  beneath  the 
Bur&ce  soil  of  a  stagnant  marsh ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  fermenta- 
tion is  not  of  a  kind  either  to  causo  ammonia  to  be  erolred  or 
nitrates  to  be  formed. 

This  putrid  manure  is  undoubtedly  of  excellent  qnality.  Such 
manure  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  has 
long  been  cuatomsry  to  prepare  it ;  and  so  good  an  observer  aa 
Boussingault  has  said  of  it,  that  he  could  tell  by  the  odor  of  the 
sulphides  which  it  emits  when  &rm  manure  had  been  propedy  pre- 
pared. In  his  opinion,  these  producte  of  reduction  can  do  no  harm 
to  vegetation,  because  they  change  rapidly  to  sulphates  as  soon  as 
the  manure  has  been  spread  upon  the  land.  But  an  observer  in 
Holstein  has  recently  insisted  that  substances  injurioos  to  plants 
do  exist  in  the  putrid  manure  from  deep  pits,  and  he  urges  that  it 
shonld  on  this  account  be  spread  and  left  to  lie  upon  the  land  for 
a  week  or  two  before  the  time  of  sowing  or  planting. 

Aa  regards  the  liquid  which  collects  in  the  cisterns  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  notorious  that  the  quality  of  it  is  apt  to  deteriorate 
lapidly  in  these  receptacles ;  and  it  is  plain  why  it  should  do  so,  for 
the  nitrogenons  components  of  urine,  viz.  urea,  uric  acid,  and  hip- 
puric  acid,  ate  precisely  those  constituente  of  animal  secretions 
which  decompose  the  first  and  the  easiest.  The  nitrogenous  matters 
in  dung  proper  are  &t  less  prone  to  decomposition. 

These  cisterns,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  are  hardly  to  be  com- 
mended fbr  our  Amerisan  conditions.  In  general,  it  would  probably 
cost  mors  to  erect,  maintain,  and  ose  them  than  the  gain  from  them 
would  be  worth. 

Atnount  of  Litter  netdtd. 

Practical  men  vary  widely  as  to  the  amoont  of  bedding  required 
daily  by  neat  cattle.  The  old  German  authorities  speak  of  8,  9, 
and  10  lb.  of  straw  for  each  cow  or  ox,  and  few  of  them  recommend 
so  little  as  5  lb.  in  summer  and  7  lb.  in  winter.  Heiden  has  ni^^ 
that  the  amount  of  litter  should  vary  accordingly  as  the  food  la  more 
or  leas  watery ;  and  he  suggests  that  in  general  an  amount  of  litter 
eqoal  to  one  third  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter  in  the  fodder  actu- 
ally eaten  will  be  sufftcieat. 
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Abtorptive  Power  of  Straw,  etc 

Some  experiments  may  here  be  cited  which  were  made  by  Heiden 
to  determine  tlie  power  of  straw  to  abaotb  and  hold  water.  Small 
compact  bandies  of  the  straws  were  annk  in  water  bo  as  to  be  com- 
pletely covered.  After  the  lapse  of  24  bouts,  they  were  taken  from 
the  water  and  eet  standing  in  an  upright  position  for  half  an  hour, 
and  they  were  afterwards  left  lying  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  order 
that  the  excess  of  water  might  drain  off  from  them.  They  were 
then  weighed,  and  again  at  intervals,  after  time  had  been  allowed 
for  some  of  the  water  to  evaporate.  The  results  of  these  trials  are 
given  in  the  table. 

WtiutStnir.  RjeBlnw.  OatStnw.    PuBtnw. 
%  %  %  % 

Witer  absorbed  in  21  hour*     .     .     22S.S         !11.1         213.0  3S0.B 

W«ter  evaporated  from  the  wet  straw 


2haarB   . 
Next  3 


InfheUhonn G5.0  417.7  10.0  92.3 

Watar  retained  alter  44  houn      .     I70.S         178.7  lTS.d  18S.7 

Another  bundle  of  wheat  straw,  on  being  left  to  soak  for  48 
hours,  instead  of  24,  took  up  nearly  22%  more  water.  In  the  4S 
hours,  that  is,  it  absorbed  247.6%,  of  which  amount  18.7%  were  given 
off  during  the  first  6  hours,  and  28%  during  the  next  18  hours,  or 
46.7%  in  24  hours;  so  that  200.9%  of  water  was  still  retained  by 
the  straw  even  after  24  hours'  exposure  to  the  air. 

Braitenlobner  also  has  experimented,  though  much  less  carefully 
than  Heiden,  to  teat  the  absorptive  power  of  different  kinds  of  litter. 
He  left  the  materials  to  soak  for  a  week  with  a  given  weight  of 
dang  liquor.  The  straws  were  cut  into  short  lengths,  and  bo  were 
the  evergreen  boughs  and  the  heath  litter.  The  leaf  rakings  were 
dry  enough  to  be  somewhat  crumbly,  and  the  peats  were  reduced  to 
coarse  powder.  Most  of  the  materials  were  more  or  less  ^r<dried. 
The  TSBolte  of  these  trials  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  next  paga. 
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HotrtDnlntlH       I,IMWlb.  of        Wt<it  Liquor 

Uttsr  BipcUed    tbe  Litter  ib-    ibaorbtd,  it  that 

mt  ili°.       •QttM  PiHuidi  of     Ukoi  bj  tba 

%  Diisg  Liquor.     nrTwlgi=10l}. 

Bjettmw 8.0  s,ODO  1,900 

Straw  of  boiM-b«>iu    ....  10.3  S,900  1,320 

Sawdust S.a  S,G71  1,42S 

Haath  Uttsr  (induding  moas)     .  S.7  3,088  1,238 

LeafrakingB C.l  «,S80  1,732 

Spout  tan  bark G.S  2,150  880 

^  twigs ei.2  2aO  100 

Spruce  twigi 54.2  SG7  148 

Peat 10.6  4,483  I,7BS 

Hoor  earth 4.B  (>50  2S0 

It  wiU  be  noticed  thaty  weight  for  weight,  the  peat  and  the  wood 
nkioga  absorbed  more  liquor  than  aaj  of  the  other  kinds  of  litter, 
and  that  sawdust  stands  near  them,  while  rye  straw  is  aomewhat 
infehor,  and  the  evergceen  twigs  ore  least  ahsorptive  of  alL 

It  waa  observed  in  special  trials,  that  the  moor  earth  in  particular, 
and  the  peat  to  some  extent, "  fixed  "  a  pari;  of  the  soluble  constitu- 
ents of  the  dung  liquor  in  such  wise  that  those  portions  of  liquid 
which  were  not  taken  up  were  found  to  be  weaker  than  the  original 
liquor ;  whereas  the  excess  of  liquor  that  drained  away  from  tbe 
straws,  etc.  contained  a  larger  amount  of  mattera  in  solution  than 
the  ori^nal  Uqaor  had  contained. 

Fleischer  found,  on  comparing  immature  peats,  oondsting  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  fibrous  remains  of  reeds,  and  on  the  other  of  pa> 
tiallf  decomposed  mosses,  that  1,000  parts  of  either  of  them  (con- 
taining already  20%  of  moisture)  absorbed  from  6,300  to  9,300  parts 
of  water,  and  irom  13  to  17  parts  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Bat 
tbe  fibrous  peats  from  reeds  were  more  valuable  than  those  from 
moss,  since  1,000  parts  of  the  dry  material  contained  from  22  to  29 
ports  of  nitrogen  and  from  17  to  31  parts  of  lime,  while  1,000  parts 
of  the  mossy  peat  contained  no  more  than  9  parts  of  nitrogen  and 
2  parts  of  lime.  Both  kinds  contained  about  half  a  pound  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  1,000  lb.  of  the  dry  peat. 

Selation  of  LUter  to  Food. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  practical  rules  given  on  previous  pages 
apply  primarily  to  grain-growing  countries,  where  straw  is  abundant 
and  the  conversion  of  it  to  manure  a  desideratum.  In  New  Eng- 
land, on  the  contrary,  it  might  often  be  well  to  use  the  least  possi- 
ble quantity  of  bedding,  or  even  none  at  all  in  some  instances. 

For  bedding  hontes,  German  writers  hold  that  from  1  to  6  lb.  of 
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Btnw  ue  needed  daily,  and  there  can  be  little  queation  that  in  this 
case  the  comfort  of  the  animals  is  the  point  fiiat  to  be  considered ; 
though  Heiden  has  argued  even  for  horses  that  the  chief  poipose  of 
the  bedding  is  completely  to  absorb  the  liquid  portions  of  the  excre- 
ment Starting  fVom  this  assamption,  he  urges  that  the  true  way 
of  detenniniug  how  much  bedding  to  use  will  be  to  consider  the 
charactei  of  the  food,  and  so  employ  more  or  less  straw  accord- 
ing aa  the  food  is  more  or  leas  watery.  In  the  case  of  horses, 
he  thinks  no  great  error  will  be  made  if  the  amount  of  straw  used 
for  bedding  is  equal  to  ^  the  weight  of  the  food  token  in  its 
natural  condition,  or  equal  to  ^  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter  of 
the  fodder. 

It  ia  more  important  for  horses,  however,  than  for  moet  other 
animals,  that  they  should  be  abundantly  bedded  by  night  in  order 
that  they  may  rest  comfortably ;  and  that  their  stalls  should  be 
cleaned  out  thotonghly  and  often,  care  being  taken  to  remove  aa 
completely  as  may  be  poeaible  the  urine  and  the  straw  moist  with 
urine.  It  is  important  both  to  avoid  the  fumes  of  ammonia  that 
are  generated  by  the  putre&ction  of  urine,  and  to  hold  in  check  the 
multiplication  of  various  microscopic  oiganiams,  hnrtful  to  the  hoa& 
of  the  animals,  which  are  apt  to  thrive  in  putrid  litter. 
Practical  Methodt  of  preierving  Manure, 

The  fbllowing  rules  for  preserving  farmyard  manure,  as  stated  by 
a  French  writer,  manifestly  commend  themselves.  The  dung-heap 
should  be  shielded  from  sun  and  raiiL  The  fbrmentation  of  the 
heap  should  be  moderated  by  means  of  admixtures  of  loam  or  some 
similar  material.  The  heap  should  be  kept  moderately  moist. 
Fresh  dung  should  not  be  mixed  with  old. 

So  for  as  the  mere  preservation  of  the  manure  is  concerned,  it 
wunld  ba  bard  to  improve  upon  the  practice  of  certain  grain-growing 
countries,  such,  for  example,  as  Upper  Lusatio,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Saxony,  and  of  some  parts  of  Belgium  alio,  where  the  dang  and 
Utter  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  thick  layers  in  the  stalls,  directly 
beneath  the  cattle  and  in  contact  with  their  bodies.  The  animals 
are  bedded  heavily  with  straw  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
mixture  of  atraw  and  dung  beneath  them  is  pushed  forward  and 
nude  level  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  comfort.  The 
ftoding  troughs  are  made  to  slip  on  the  stanchions,  and  they  are 
elevated  as  often  as  may  be  requiaite.  The  mixture  of  dung  and 
straw  becomes  very  firmly  compacted  by  the  weight  of  the  cattle, 
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and,  in  the  lather  cool  couutriea  where  the  ayBtem  is  piacdeed,  the 
duug  is  maintained  in  a  highly  iavorable  condition  of  moisture. 

Tbe  small  amount  of  air  that  can  gain  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  mass,  and  the  even  temperature  maintained  there,  seem  to  be 
favorable  to  the  proper  fermentation  of  the  manure.  At  all  events, 
it  has  been  thoranghly  proved  that  such  manure  is  more  powerful 
than  that  thrown  out  and  left  to  ferment  in  heaps  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  method  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  places  where  it  is  piac- 
tiseil,  which  are,  for  that  matter,  some  of  the  hneet  fanning  regions 
in  the  world.  It  is  uo  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  stable  so  arranged 
that  the  impacted  manure  may  come  to  be  4  feet  or  more  high,  — 
even  7  feet  have  been  noticed,  —  and  extremely  hard  and  firmly 
compressed  before  there  is  any  need  of  bringing  in  the  carts  to  re- 
move it.  It  is  carried  directly  to  the  fields,  where  it  is  spread 
immediately,  and  ploughed  under  in  due  course. 

Several  cow  stables  thus  arranged  which  I  have  myself  visited  had 
no  unpleasant  odor,  and  it  is  maintained  by  the  people  who  practise 
this  method  that  the  health  of  their  cattle  doee  not  suffer.  It  is 
hard  to  understand,  however,  how  the  hoo&  of  the  animal  can 
always  escape  the  diseases  that  are  apt  to  be  caused  by  oertun 
micTodemes  which  appear  to  harbor  in  fermenting  dung,  and  no 
man  can  tell  .without  trial  how  well  the  system  would  answer  tot 
dairy  ^rms  in  this  country,  i.  e.  in  the  wanner  parte  of  it.  Doubt- 
less it  would  serve  well  enough,  however,  in  the  case  of  &tting 
cattle. 

The  practice  now  in  question  is  a  very  old  one.  It  applies  to 
the  preservation  of  moist  cow  dung  and  the  nrine  of  oows.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  thorough  absorption  of  the  urine  by  straw,  for  the 
complete  admixing  of  straw  and  dung,  and  for  the  slow,  i^tUar  fer- 
mentation of  this  mixture.  Meanwhile,  all  the  manure  is  housed 
and  completely  protected  from  the  weather.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  process  strongly  enforces  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  allowing  stable  manure  to  ferment  slowly. 

The  following  analyses  by  Biematzki  relate  to  the  manure  of  four 
Flemish  tarma  similarly  conducted,  with  the  exception  that  at  Nos.  I. 
and  II.  the  manure  was  thrown  out  every  day  ftom  the  cow  stalls, 
while  at  Ifos.  III.  aud  IV.  the  stalls  were  provided  with  movable 
cribs,  and  the  dung  was  left  lying  beneath  the  animals.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  manure  contained,  — 
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t.  n.  ni.  IT. 

lb.  lb.  lb.  Dl 

OrgMik  miner 11-78        IS.Sfl        1S.18        18.U 

W«t«r 83.78       81.*2       76.B*       75.87 

Nitre^ien  in  orgmic  compoonds     0.33         0.S5         0.18         O.SS 
Nitrogen  in  Mumonii .     .     .     .       0.13  0.11  O.IS  ft.St 

Fhospborin  acid 0.26  0.S7  O.Sl  0.33 

Potash 0.13  0.74  0.79  0.71 

Emmerliug,  on  the  other  haad,  subjected  samples  of  muiiiie  from 
t,  deep  stall  aud  from  a  dung-heap  to  elutriation  with  water  in  such 
manner  that  each  of  the  samples  was  divided  into  thrae  portions, 
viz.  into  matters  soluble  in  water,  fine  insoluble  matter,  and  strowj 
matter.  His  I'esulta  an  given  in  the  following  table.  One  thon- 
sand  pounds  of  the  fresh  manure  contained  : 

Pbom  trs  Deep  Stall. 

etnwy  Flu  Solabl*         _^, 

Diy  matter 118  60      .         SO  SS8 

A^M 6  _11  _10  _27 

Phosphoric  acid 0.37  O.Sl  0.11  I.IS 

Fotaab O.OS         O.M  1.6S  (.67 

NitrogsB  in  organie  UMtten    .    O.SS         0.67  l.M  S.46 

Nitrogsn  in  smmonift 0.S6  0.66 

Total  nitrogen ...  4.11 

FaoM  THE  DuHO-BiAP. 

D17  matter IIG  S3  IS  IBS 

Ashes 6  JJ  _8  as 

Phosphoric  acid O.IS         0.G2  0.14  1.88 

Potaah 0.15  0.60  1.11  4.71 

Nitrogen  in  organic  matters   .     0.70  0.99  1.18  2.S7 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia ...  0.S9  0.99 

Total  nitrogen ...  8.14 

The  straw  ia  the  manure  from  the  deep  stall  appears  to  have  been 
less  completely  decomposed  than  that  in  the  dung-heap,  a  result 
which  points  to  the  similarity  of  such  dung  to  ensilage.  Ko  nitrates 
could  be  detected.  But  it  is  noticeable,  not  only  that  there  is  more 
nitrogen  in  the  manure  from  the  deep  stall,  but  that  this  manure 
contains  more  soluble  nitrogen,  more  ammonia,  aud  a  larger  amount 
of  soluble  organic  nitn^n  compounds.  Possibly  some  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  deep  stall  had  passed  into  the  form  of  the  insol- 
uble double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

Fermmlatiotu  are  taufed  by  ificrodemet. 

Undoubtedly  the  true  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  ia  to  admit 

that  the  fermentations  of  dung  are  due  to  the  presence  of  varions 
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HviDg  ferments,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  tbo  alcoholic  fe^ 
mentation  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  presencQ  of  the  yeast  plant.  It  WM 
in  &ct  ohseived  long  ago  by  Leuvreuhosck,  that  dung  contains  not 
only  geims,  but  fully  developed  microscopic  organisms.  This  ob- 
servation has  repeatedly  been  verified,  and  it  can  readily  be  con- 
ceived nowadays  bow  it  is  that  loose  dung  may  nndergo  active  and 
violent  fermentation,  such  aa  would  be  impossihle  iu  case  the  ma- 
terials were  firmly  compacted  or  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  earth  or  other  inert  matter,  and  especially  if  they  wen  packed  is 
a  ailo  or  drenched  in  a  pit. 

Sotnf  Kinds  of  Ferment*  tutd  Air, 

Pasteur  has  shown  that  two  distinct  cUsses  of  microscopic  w 
ganisms  are  concerned  in  fermentations.  The  members  of  one  of 
these  classee  are  active  only  in  presence  of  air  or  &ee  oxygen  gas, 
while  those  of  the  other  class  require  neither  air  nor  free  oxygen  for 
their  support,  since  they  can  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  this  particular 
kind  of  food  by  taking  it  from  oi^anic  matters  that  contaiji  oxygen 
as  an  essential  constituent.  Ferments  of  the  kinds  that  need  air 
have  been  designated  as  aerobic,  and  those  which  act  in  the  absence 
of  air  are  called  anaavbie. 

The  anaerobic  ferments  —  viz.  those  which  can  live  without  air 
—  act  to  break  up  pre-existing  compounds  into  new  and  simpler 
forms,  and  when  this  work  has  been  accomplished  their  activity 
must  cease.  But  in  case  the  fermenting  sabstance  is  exposed  to 
aJT,  decay  will  go  on  indefinitely.  In  other  words,  aerobic  ferments 
will  live  and  thrive  upon  it  continually,  even  upon  the  disorganized 
materials  which  have  been  exhausted,  so  to  say,  by  the  anaerobic 
ferments.  Thus  it  happens,  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
external  air  cannot  gain  access  to  manure,  that  the  internal  or  an- 
aerobic fermentation  of  the  constituents  of  the  manure  may  speedily 
run  its  course  and  wellnigh  cease. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  also,  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  are  generated  during  the  anaerobic  fermentation,  and 
which  cannot  readily  escape  from  the  mass  of  manure,  must  soon 
permeate  eveiy  part  of  it,  and  help  to  exclude  air,  and  so  tend  to 
repel  the  aerobic  ferments,  even  if  this  carbonic  acid  may  not  act 
directly  to  destroy  the  ferments  when  present. 

The  power  of  carbonic  acid  to  check  certain  forms  of  decay  waa 
clearly  recc^;nized  long  ago,  and  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  dis- 
tinguished chemist  and  physician,  Macbride,  writing  in  1764,  inti- 
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nuttee  that  he  has  found  "  very  strong  reasons  for  beliering  tfaat 
carbonic  acid  is  the  grand  preserrer  of  animal  fluids  from  pntoe- 
fiujtiun,"  This  belief  he  proceeded  to  justify  by  sereral  well-eoQ- 
sideied  experiments.  He  dwells  even  on  the  power  of  carbonic  acid 
to  "  restore  sweetness,"  an  effect  which,  as  we  now  tuiow,  must  de- 
pend OD  the  destruction  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  some  of  the  micro- 
demes  which  cause  decay.  One  of  Macbride'a  experiments  was  to 
hang  a  bit  of  putrid  mutton,  "  cut  thin,  so  that  the  vapor  may  have 
power  to  pervade  it,"  in  the  month  of  a  vessel  iu  which  molasses 
wash  was  fermenting,  in  such  manner  that  the  meat  should  not 
touch  the  liquid,  but  be  continually  enveloped  with  the  gas  devel- 
oped from  it  by  the  fermentation.  After  having  been  thus  left 
over  night,  the  meat  was  found  next  morning  "plumped  up,  sweet, 
and  firm." 

So,  too,  John  Davy  remained,  that  "  the  products  of  putrefaotioii, 
viz.  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  exert  [to  a  certun 
extent]  au  antiputreecent  action." 

Pringle  observed,  as  long  agc>  as  1750,  the  &ct,  of  a  somewhat 
different  order  from  the  foregoing,  tbat  an  increase  of  acidity  may 
check  putrefftction.  He  says :  "  Wheu  farinaceous  v^etables  were 
examined,  viz.  white  bread  in  infiiaion,  and  decoctions  of  flour,  bar- 
ley, and  oat-meal,  they  did  not  at  all  retard  putrefoction  (of  flesh) 
at  first;  but  after  it  was  somewhat  advanced,  they  checked  it  by 
turning  sour.  ....  By  a  long  digeatiun,  the  acidity  became  con- 
siderable^ which  by  conquering  the  putiescency  of  the  flesh,"  ete. 

For  this  matter,  the  preservative  power  of  acids,  such  as  vin^r, 
is  well  known  and  familiarly  mode  use  of  in  domestic  economy. 

For  exciting  the  hot,  active  putrefaction  of  manure,  the  preeence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  air  seems  to  be  needed,  while  for  alow,  n^- 
lar  fermentations,  such  as  may  occur  in  impact«d  manure,  for 
example,  little  if  any  air  is  necessary,  since,  as  has  been  said,  the 
orgauisma  that  occasion  such  fermentations  are  able  to  procure 
oxygen  enough  for  their  support  from  that  which  is  held  in  actual 
oombination  by  the  organic  matt«^  in  the  manure.  Pasteur  has 
shown  that  the  air  in  a  closed  flask,  partially  filled  with  urine,  may 
be  deprived  of  all  ito  oxygen  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  through 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  action  of  microscopic  organisms 
whose  germs  were  floating  in  that  air.  But  on  charging  a  flask  of 
nrinn  with  air  that  has  been  ignited  to  destroy  the  germs  naturally 
contained  in  it,  the  urine  vrill  remain  almost  without  diange  for 
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yean,  and  compaistiTal;  little  of  the  oxygen  in  the  flask  will  be 
converted  to  carbonic  acid. 

Id  one  case,  Faateur  found  that  the  air  which  had  thus  been  left 
in  contact  with  uriue  for  three  years  contained  11^%  of  oxygen, 
11^%  of  carbonio  acid,  and  77%  of  nitrogen.  He  found  that  blood 
also,  as  well  as  urine,  conld  readily  be  kept,  in  contact  with  air, 
aDdecompoeed,  if  only  pains  were  taken  to  deatroy  the  geima  in 
the  air  and  prevent  the  accoBS  of  others. 

In  another  experiment,  oak  sawdtiet,  that  had  been  boiled  with 
water,  was  left  in  contact,  at  86°  F.,  with  air  that  had  been  ignited. 
But  after  a  month  had  elapsed,  this  air  waa  found  to  contain  16^ 
of  oxygen,  2|%  of  corbonic  acid,  and  81J%  of  nitrogen.  Whereaa, 
on  repeating  the  ezperiment  under  ordinary  conditions,  i.  e.  with 
unignited  air  and  unboiled  aawdust,  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  was 
speedily  removed  from  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid  formed. 
Fei-mentaliortt  differ  acccrdinff  to  Ciraaiutanea. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  fermentations  of  manoie 
will  vary  materially  according  as  more  or  less  air  has  acceai  to 
the  heaps,  and  aa  more  or  less  water  is  contained  in  them ;  or,  in 
other  words,  according  as  ciicomstonces  favor  the  growth  of  one 
or  another  kind  of  laicTodeme.  It  is  with  manures  somewhat 
as  it  is  with  soils,  only  that  the  farmsntatione  of  the  manures  are 
more  evident  and  pionounced.  In  dry,  porous  heaps  of  manure 
there  may  be  rapid  wasting  of  the  carbonaceous  matters  by  pro- 
oesees  of  oxidation,  as  will  be  explained  under  Composts.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  fieah  urine  comes  in  contact  with  putrid  urioe, 
the  urea  contained  in  the  former  will  quickly  be  changed  to  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  organism  with  which 
the  putrid  nrine  has  become  charged.  And  when  air  is  excluded 
from  manure,  there  may  occur  either  such  fermentations  as  produce 
marsh  gas  (CHJ,  or  those  which  generate  butyric  acid  and  other 
kinds  of  acids,  while  free  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  Sometimes  the 
lactic  fenneotatioQ  may  occur.  Ordinarily,  several  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation appear  to  pn^ress  aimultaDeoaaly,  or,  at  the  least,  to 
succeed  one  another  rapidly. 

The  presence  of  butyric  acid  has  often  been  detected  in  ferment- 
ing manures,  in  decaying  fruit,  flesh,  and  pulse,  as  well  as  in  the 
soil,  and  there  are  raosocs  for  believing  that  putreiaction,  properly 
so  called,  may  often  he  little  more  than  a  butyric  fermentation. 
But  Pasteur  has  shown  that  the  tnganisms  which  cause  the  butyric 
VOL.  I. —  83 
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fermentation,  taj  from  needing  air,  can  live  and  mnltiplf  in  organic 
matt«n,  even  when  no  trace  of  free  oxygen  ia  present.     Indeed,  air 
Atetrojs  these  organisms,  and  the  admission  of  it  to  materials  upon 
which  they  ate  at  work  will  arrest  the  fermentation. 
Matrnre  maj/  tpoil  in  Loom  Seapt. 

The  system  of  compacting  cow  manure,  just  now  described,  ofien 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  common  habit  of  leaving  horse  manure  to 
spoil  itself  by  rapid  fermentation  in  dry,  loose  heaps,  and  indicates 
the  absurdity  of  this  habit.  Horse  manuie  is  not  only  dry  nata- 
rally,  but  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  highly  nitrogenized,  at  least 
when  the  animals  are  fed  with  grain.  Consequently,  it  decomposes 
with  great  rapidity,  and  there  ia  an  enonnons  loes  of  nitrogen,  not 
only  as  ammonia,  but  as  free  nitrc^n  gas.  Bousstngaolt  observed 
of  a  lot  of  horse  manure,  the  dry  matter  of  which,  when  in  the  fieah 
condition,  contained  2.7%  of  nitrogen,  that  it  lost  neariy  two  thirds 
of  its  nitrt^n  in  the  process  of  decay.  After  complete  decomposi- 
tion, the  dry  matter  of  this  manuie  contained  only  1%  of  nitn^en. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  much  better  to  keep  the  dung  slightly 
moist,  and  trodden  down  compactly,  as  is  in  &ct  sometimes  done  in 
this  country  by  means  of  swine  in  bam  cellars.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, not  half  enough  attention  is  given  to  the  care  of  horse  dang. 
Many  farmers  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  it  is  usually  bit 
more  valuable  than  oow  dung  when  fresh,  and  to  foiget  that  it 
spoils  so  easily. 

A  system  of  compressing  horse  manure  into  balee,  as  if  it  were 
hay,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  transportation,  has  for  several  years 
been  practised  at  some  of  the  larger  stables  in  New  Yoifc  City, 
though  very  little  appears  to  have  been  published  with  regaid  to 
the  utility  of  it.  An  opinion  seems  to  prevail,  however,  among 
practical  men,  that  the  baled  manure  has  been  found  usafiil  in  field 
practice.  It  is  probable  that  this  particnlar  prodnct  is  much  drier 
than  the  impacted  Saxon  cow  manure  above  described. 

Another  instance  of  impaction  is  seen  in  the  case  of  sheep  ma- 
nure from  stables  where  the  droppings  and  litter  have  been  left  for 
a  long  time  under  the  animals,  as  is  usual  in  many  localities.  It  is 
very  queetionable,  however,  in  this  case,  where  the  manure  is  oom- 
paiatively  dry,  whether  a  large  part  of  its  most  valuable  constit- 
uents may  not  have  been  destroyed  by  improper  fermentations. 
Nitrification  is  known  to  occur,  however,  in  such  sheep  manure^ 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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Pound*  of  Food  eaien  indicate  Yield  of  Urautre. 

The  ftiuouDt  of  manme  produced  by  animals  may  readily  b«  com- 
pated  approximately  from  the  amount  of  food  which  they  have 
eaten  (or  are  to  eat),  and  the  quantity  of  straw  that  is  employed 
for  bedding  them.  Ueiden  has  given  several  instructive  examples 
of  this  method  of  computation.  Id  the  case  of  hones,  it  appears 
that  some  47^%  of  the  dry  matter  in  their  food  passes  ont  firom 
them  in  the  soUd  and  liquid  excrements,  and  that  the  percentage 
of  water  in  these  excrements  amounts  to  77^  on  the  average ;  so 
that  in  the  total  excrement  ther«  is  about  22,5%  of  dry  matter. 
Whence  it  appears  that,  from  every  100  lb.  of  dry  matter  eaten, 
210  lb.  of  fresh  manure  will  be  produced, 

22.5  :  100  :  ;  47.33  :  210, 
or,  for  each  pound  of  diy  matter  in  the  fodder  there  is  obtained 
rather  more  than  2  lb.  of  manure. 

In  case  the  animals  were  staoding  all  the  while  quietly  in  their 
stalls,  the  weight  in  pounds  of  fresh  excrement  produced  by  them 
would  be  got  by  simply  multiplying  the  number  of  pounds  of  dry 
matter  in  their  fodder  with  the  factor  2.1.  To  the  product  thus 
obtained  would  be  added  the  number  of  pounds  of  straw  that  have 
been  expended  in  bedding  the  animab,  say  6J  lb.  per  diem  on  the 
average.  But  in  case  the  animals  are  worked,  there  must  be  sub- 
tracted whatever  dung  and  urine  have  been  dropped  outside  the 
stables. 

If,  for  example,  it  be  assumed  (with  Heiden)  that  a  horse  works 
360  days  of  12  hours  each  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  130  whole 
days,  it  may  be  admitted  that  235  days  have  been  spent  in  stall ; 
and  by  multiplying  this  number  with  the  daily  product  of  dung,  as 
above  obtained,  and  adding  the  yearly  expenditure  of  straw,  there 
will  be  got  an  approximation  to  the  yearly  product  of  manure. 
Heiden  makes  out  in  this  way  that  a  well-fed  working  horse  will 
produce  about  50  lb,  of  manure  a  day,  or  some  6^  tons  in  the  year, 
as  above  stated.  Of  course,  much  must  depend  in  each  particular 
instance  on  the  liberality  with  which  straw  is  used  for  bedding  the 
animals. 

In  the  case  of  cows  or  other  neat  cattle,  it  has  been  observed  that 

the  animals  void  some  48%  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  food  in  the 

liquid  and  solid  excrements,  and  that  the  fresh  excrements  contain 

on  the  average  67^S  of  water  and  12J%  of  dry  matter.    But 

12.6  1 1 : :  48  :  3.84, 
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•o  that  in  this  cam  we  have  the  factor  3.84  with  which  to  mnltiplj 
the  number  of  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  fodder  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  number  of  pounds  of  fresh  excrement.  To  the  ]m>da()t  (rf 
this  multiplication  must  be  added,  as  before,  the  straw  used  for  bed- 
ding which  for  animals  kept  in  stall  should  amount,  according  to 
Ueiden,  to  not  far  from  one  third  the  weight  of  tiie  dry  matter  of 
the  fodder. 

Hence,  an  oz  of  1,000  lb.  weight,  consamii^  27  lb.  of  diy  mat- 
ter per  diem,  will  produce  in  a  day  (27  x  3.84)  -{-  9  IK  of  manure, 
i.  e.  neariy  113  lb.  And  in  a  year  he  will  produce  some  20  tons. 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  concluded  that  young  cattle  of  600  lb. 
weight,  consuming  16  lb.  of  dry  matter  per  diem,  will  produce  in  a 
year  12  tons  of  manure  apiece.  Where  cows  are  pastured  in  snm- 
mer,  or  where  they  are  kept  up  of  nighto  without  bedding,  allow- 
ances must  of  course  be  made  both  for  the  time  they  are  abaant 
from  the  stable  and  for  the  straw  that  has  been  saved. 

For  sheep.  It  may  be  assumed  that  49^%  of  the  dry  matter  of  the 
food  goes  into  the  excrements,  and  that  the  fresh  excrements  eon- 
tain  73%  of  water  and  27%  of  dry  matter.  Heaca  the  factor  1.8S, 
which,  when  multiplied  into  the  dry  matter  of  the  fodder,  will  gin 
the  weight  of  the  &esh  excrement,  for 

27  :1  ::  49.33  :  1.83. 
Here  again  the  weight  of  the  straw  used  for  bedding  must  be  added 
to  the  product  of  the  multiplication.  Thus,  a  60  lb.  sheep  eating 
3  lb.  of  dry  matter  daily,  and  bedded  with  three  fifths  of  a  pound 
of  straw,  will  jnoduce  about  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of  manure  in 
a  year.  The  amount  of  manure  would  naturally  be  less  in  case 
the  animals  were  pastured  or  bedded  only  part  of  the  year.  For 
sheep  in  fold,  the  daily  product  of  manuie  may  be  got  by  simply 
multiplying  the  number  of  animals  by  3.7  (==  2  lb.  of  dry  matter 
multiplied  by  1.83,  as  before). 

WtU-rotUd  Manvn. 

In  the  light  of  what  ia  now  known  as  to  the  obemistry  of  the 
subject,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  practicability  of  supplement- 
ing form  manure  nowadays  with  artificial  fertilizers,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  most  farmeis  unduly  esteem  old  fermented  manure,  which  has 
been  forked  over  repeatedly,  and  has  rotted  until  it  has  become  a 
soft  black  mass.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  fertilizing 
power  of  this  fermented  dung,  nor  of  the  fact  that  it  admits  of  being 
distributed  more  evenly  and  worked  into  the  soil  mora  thorou^ily 
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than  long  nuuKm,  In  gesenl,  it  will  be  lesa  likely  than  fnA  dang 
and  nrine  vould  be  to  excite  nnk  growth,  such  as  would  came  a 
grain  crop  to  run  to  leaf.  Theie  can  be  little  doabt,  monover,  that 
very  old  maume,  when  once  it  ia  distributed,  is  on«  of  the  best 
poaaible  breeding-places  of  those  useful  organisms  which,  aa  is  now 
known,  aie  the  moTing  caose  of  nitrification;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  application  of  old,  thoronghly  rotted  dung  may  be  regarded 
as  one  exciting  cause  for  fermenting  and  fertilizii^  the  inert  humus 
which  is  already  in  the  fields.  Tet  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that 
chemists,  almost  without  exception,  are  in  favor  of  applying  dung 
and  urine  to  the  land  in  the  freaheat  possible  state ;  and  that  many 
of  the  most  successful  and  celebrated  among  practical  agiiculturista 
are  entirely  of  the  chemists'  opinion. 

The  moment  any  kind  of  manure  b^ns  to  &rment,  no  matter 
where,  it  gives  off  some  of  its  substance  in  the  form  of  gas ;  but  if 
the  ftomentatioD  occurs  within  the  soil,  it  will  be  gradual,  and  the 
products  of  decay  can  be  utilized  by  the  neighboring  plants.  Be- 
udee,  &esh  manure,  in  fermenting  within  the  soil,  will  act  upon  the 
■oil  advantageously  in  various  ways.  It  will  not  only  play  the  part 
of  a  ferment,  and  so  tend  to  decompose  the  inert  nitrogen  compounds 
of  the  humus,  but  the  products  of  its  decomposition  will  act  as  disin- 
t^rating  agents  npon  the  insoluble  portions  of  the  soil.  There  are, 
in  short,  many  reasons  for  believing  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
nsefol  constituents  of  mere  dung  can  be  utilized  by  burying  it  in 
the  soil  when  fresh,  than  if  it  be  left  to  ferment  in  heaps.  The 
horse  manure  just  now  alluded  to  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
Everybody  admits  the  efiicacy  of  horse  dung  from  stables  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  fresh  unfermented  condition,  but  there 
are  many  &rmere  who  jnstly  set  no  great  value  on  horse  manure 
from  which  the  goodness  has  been  "burned  out,"  as  the  term  is,  in 
the  process  of  hot  fermentation. 

Eanineti  of  Freih  Manure. 

There  ore  neverthdeas  several  practical  oonaiderations  which 
oonnt  in  favor  of  using  well-rotted  manure,  eopecially  in  case  the 
manure  is  to  be  used  on  grain  by  itself  and  not  in  oonjunotion  with 
an  artificial  fertilizer.  Many  practical  men  have  urged  that  fresh 
mannre,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  injure  the  crop  to  which  it 
is  applied,  may  still  tend  to  the  production  of  stems  and  leftveo^ 
nther  than  of  seeds  and  fruit.  There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that, 
while  fresh  manure  may  perhaps  be  best  for  forage  crops,  well-FOtted 
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maDore  or  compost  u  better  snitftd  for  the  production  of  grsiii  or 
s6edB ;  oDd,  on  this  atjcount,  in  many  regions  manure  is  applied  by 
preference  to  a  preparatory  crop  rather  than  directly  to  grain. 

But,  manifestly,  the  ranlmeas  of  freah  dung  and  urine  could  be 
controlled  and  utilised  by  applying  tiie  manure  in  small  qo&ntitiee 
and  supplementing  it  with  artificial  fertilizers  of  kinds  appropriate 
to  the  crops  that  are  to  be  grown. 

This  same  fear  of  the  forcing  effects  of  fresh  manure  has  often  led 
fanners  to  apply  it  in  autumn  to  land  that  ia  not  to  be  sown  ontU 
the  next  spring.  In  this  way  the  manure  ia  brought  to  a  condition 
not  unlike  that  obtained  by  rotting  manure  in  heaps ;  though  in  all 
probability  the  mitigation  of  the  manure  muat  depend  on  an  actual 
loss  of  highly  useful  constituent. 

BoussingBult  was  disposed  to  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  decompooitioa  of  manure  in  the 
soil  He  aums  ap  aa  followa.  In  warm  damp  countries  it  may  be 
conceived  that  it  ia  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  &rmyatd  ma- 
nure is  put  into  the  gronnd  quite  fresh,  or  more  or  less  titoroughly 
decomposed ;  for,  thanks  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  decompon- 
tion  will  be  rapid  enough  anyway.  But  it  may  be  otherwise  in 
cold  olimatea  where  the  temperature  which  excites  and  maintaina 
vegetation  ia  of  comparatively  short  duration,  and  must  at  onoe  be 
taken  advantage  ol  In  auch  places  the  ground  is  so  cold  that 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  organic  matters  buried  in  it  would  be 
preserved  with  comparatively  litUa  change.  Under  auch  climatic 
conditions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  wall-decompoaed  mannree  are 
preferable  to  those  that  are  fresh  and  long.  The  extensive  nae  of 
liquid  manures  in  Switsetland,  he  at^geets,  ia  an  illuatration  of  the 
estimation  in  which  quick-acting  fertilizen  are  held  in  places  where 
immediate  advantage  must  be  b^en  of  a  short  summer. 
Merit  of  J^VmA  Manure. 

Having  in  view  the  climate  of  Central  Europe,  Wals,  a  noted 
German  agriculturist,  wrote  with  a  great  deal  of  force  in  &vor  of 
carryii^  freah  dung  to  the  fields.  He  remarks  upon  the  fact,  that, 
upon  many  South  German  fjarma,  after  the  muinra  has  all  beon 
hauled  out  in  autumn,  the  dung-heapa  are  left  to  aocumnlate  daring 
half  a  year,  not  being  disturbed  again  until  spring ;  whereas  during 
the  summer  seaaon  the  manure  is  often  honied  out  upon  the  &llow 
fields  after  having  lain  in  the  yard  no  longer  than  fi  or  6  weeks. 
But  it  is  noticed  that  under  these  circumstances  there  is  always 
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much  more  manim  to  h&ul  from  a  giTeii  number  of  cattle  in  aom- 
mer  than  in  winter,  —  in  places,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  cattle  are 
all  the  while  kept  in  stall. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  &ct,  on  the  asBomption 
that  an  increase  of  dnng  is  caused  by  the  green  food  which  is  ^ven 
to  the  cattle  in  snmmer.  Bnt  this  idea  is  refuted  at  once  b;  the 
fitotfl,  that  the  dung-heaps  increase  just  as  &st  during  April  and 
May,  before  the  animals  get  any  green  food,  as  they,  do  afterwards, 
and  that  the  rapid  accumulation  of  dung  in  snmmer  is  just  as  well 
marked  in  the  case  of  fattening  cattle  and  draught  oxen,  that  have 
leceiTed  no  green  food.  Manifestly  the  chief  cause  of  this  appar- 
ent increased  production  of  dung  is,  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  dung  is  wasted  by  decay  in  tiie  heaps  when  the  heaps  are  new 
and  small. 

But,  as  Walz  urgea,  it  is  good  practice  to  cairy  the  tnah  dang  to 
the  field  for  the  mere  sake  of  availing  one's  self  of  the  increase  of 
bulk ;  for  the  &esh  manure  expends  to  better  advantage,  i  e.  it 
may  be  made  to  fertiliTe  a  larger  aur&ce,  than  if  it  were  left  to 
shrink  in  the  barnyard  heaps. 

He  nartates  how  his  own  attention  was  emphatically  called  to 
this  subject,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  by  the  circumstance  that 
he  had  a  field  so  ntuated  that  the  manure  hod  to  be  hanled  upon  it 
in  winter.  He  computed  how  many  loads  of  manure  would  dress 
the  field,  and  proceeded  to  have  the  manure  hauled  out  in  February 
whan  the  ground  was  frozen.  He  carried  out  36  wagon  loads  In  all, 
and  had  them  piled  up  in  two  heaps.  But  when  he  came  to  spread 
the  manure,  seven  weeks  afterwards,  there  were  only  2i  wagon  loads 
of  it  to  be  found. 

His  farm  was  at  that  time  a  good  deal  ran  down,  and  on  the 
system  which  he  bad  previonsly  been  following  of  never  spreading 
anything  but  half-rotted  dung,  — in  the  belief  that  manure  was  beat 
when  used  in  that  condition,  —  he  had  each  year  been  unable  to 
make  manure  enough  to  dress  all  his  fields. 

Hence  it  happeued  that  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  hauling  out  fresh 
dni^  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  so  that  he  frequently  had  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  effect  of  the  two  kinds  of  manure  where  they 
wen  put  into  competition  with  one  another  upon  the  same  field. 

Indeed,  it  even  happened  that  the  firesh  dnng,  being  stretched 
aa  it  were  to  the  utmost  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  was  spread 
rather  tbimier  than  the  rotted  dung.     But  Walz  was  never  able  to 
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detect  an;  difference  either  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  oi  the 
number  of  eheavee  of  grain,  or  in  the  yield  of  dreaaed  grain- 
So  that  by  taking  the  two  hints,  especially  the  one  offend  by 
the  abrinkage  of  the  heaps  of  dung  in  the  field,  he  waa  Jed  to  oairy 
oat  methodically  all  the  manure  of  the  iarm  in  the  freshest  possible 
condition  ;  and  the  longer  he  practised  this  system,  the  mote  firmly 
was  he  convinced  of  its  great  superiority.  From  the  time  when  he 
wrioosly  began  to  use  all  the  manure  in  the  fresh  state,  be  had  do 
trouble  in  getting  enough  of  it  to  dress  all  his  fields. 

Several  writers  hare  urged  that  the  character  of  the  soil  must  be 
oonsideied.  fresh,  strawy  manure,  they  say,  may  be  safely  applied 
to  sandy  soils,  where  it  will  deoompose  readily  enough ;  while  upon 
days  or  heavy  loams  the  fresh  manure  might  not  serve  nearly  so 
good  a  purpose,  because  the  compactness  of  euch  soils  tends  to  ex- 
clude air  from  matters  buried  in  it 

Shriniaffe  of  Manure  Heapt. 
The  shrinkage  above  spoken  of  must  often  be  very  large.  Qas- 
Eeri  found  long  ago  that  horse  manure  lost  in  the  course  of  four 
months  more  than  half  the  dry  matter  that  waa  contained  in  it 
before  the  putrefaction.  Several  of  the  older  agricultural  writen 
have  insisted  that  100  loads  of  &esh  manure  may  be  reduced  to  70 
or  79  loada  after  two  or  three  mootha'  fermentation,  and  even  to 
less  than  60  loads  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Sir  Hamphiy  Davy,  in 
his  torn,  uiged  that  "dung  which  has  fermented  so  as  to  become  a 
mere  soft,  cohesive  mass,  has  generally  lost  from  ^  to  J  of  its  most 
useful  constituents."  It  must  be  admitted  that  Savy'a  idea  is  in 
no  wise  improbable,  for  it  b  known  that  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen 
is  lost  from  fermenting  manure  in  the  gaseous  form,  even  in  cases 
where  none  of  it  goes  to  waste  as  ammouia.  It  ia  known  also,  that 
much  of  the  nitrogen  in  fermented  manoreB  has  passed  into  the  inert 
htimns-like  condition. 

Voelcker,  in  bia  elaborate  experiments  on  fresh  and  rotted  dung, 
observed  that  fresh  dung  loses  practically  in  the  process  of  decay 
&om  2S  to  60%,  and  mora,  of  its  original  weight ;  and  Wolff  recordu 
a  loss  of  S4%  in  the  case  of  an  80-ton  heap  of  cow  manure  that  was 
left  for  a  year  &eely  exposed  to  san,  wind,  and  weather.  The  loss 
was  in  QO  sense  due  to  evaporation  of  water,  for,  on  stating  the 
matter  in  terms  of  dry  substance,  i.  e.  &esh  and  rotten  manure  from 
which  all  water  had  been  dried  out  at  212°  F.,  it  Bpi>eara  that  the 
dry  mannre  had  lost  66J%  of  it«  weight     This  bet  of  an  ■faaolota 
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kwa  of  nibstanoe  most  be  kept  in  view  whraever  aDalysee  of  freA 
and  of  rotted  dung  are  compared,  for  the  figures  of  the  aualysn 
■re  merely  relative,  and  they  often  give  no  very  distinct  indioatioa 
ae  to  how  mucb  of  any  particular  ingredients  baa  been  loet 
Vodeker't  Anab/iet  of  Farmyard  Manure, 
A  brief  abstract  of  Voelcker'e  analyaes  of  farmyard  manure  (mix- 
tniee  of  horse,  cow,  and  hog  mannre)  is  here  given.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  two  separate  lots  of  manure  were  operated 
upon,  —  the  samples  described  as  six  and  eight  months  old  being 
different  from  the  others. 
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Ab  here  given,  Voeloker's  results  have  been  very  mnob  condensed 
and  cartuled.    See  Heiden,  11.  126. 

In  Dr.  Voelcker'a  opinion,  as  stated  some  years  after  the  date  of 
these  analyses,  "  Neither  fceah  nor  rotten  dung  contains  an  appreoift- 
ble  amount  of  free  ammonia.  Under  good  management  dung  loses 
none  of  ita  essential  fertiliang  constituents,  and  neither  sun  nor 
wind  expels  any  volatile  ammonia  compounds  from  dung.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  quite  nnnecessary  to  keep  dung  in  closed  buildings. 
In  localities  where  mnch  rain  &lls,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  litter 
cannot  be  used  to  absorb  tfae  liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  the  dung-yard  roofed  in  and  the  sides  open ;  bat 
where  sufficient  litter  can  be  spared  in  the  making  of  the  manure  to 
retain,  even  in  nuny  weather,  the  liquid  portion,  it  is  even  unneces- 
sary to  pat  a  roof  over  the  dung-pit.  No  loss  in  fertilidng  matter 
is  experienced  when  dung  is  carted  and  spread  upon  the  field  as 
soon  as  it  is  posnble  to  do  so  after  it  is  produced."  With  regard  to 
the  increase  of  the  percent^e  proportion  of  soluble  nitrogen  oom- 
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pounds  aiid  (J  aolnble  oi{[anic  mattore  in  manure  as  it  decays,  WollT 
has  urged  that  this  increase  can  only  occur  to  an  appreciable  extent 
in  exceptional  cases,  as  in  firmly  trodden  manure  kept  in  very  moist 
pits,  where  aii  is  excluded.  Under  such  conditions  as  these,  pro- 
cesses of  chemical  reduction  will  occni ;  sulphides  will  be  formed, 
and  apparently  ammonium  compounds  dao. 

It  is  of  intwest  to  recall  tbe  ^t,  that  the  simultaneous  formation 
of  sulphides  and  ammonium  compounds  has  sometimes  been  noticed 
in  the  humus  of  peat  bogs.  In  Wolff's  own  experiments,  wheio 
cow  manure  was  allowed  to  decay  in  heaps,  there  was  a  condderabls 
diminution  of  soluble  nitrogenous  and  oiganic  matters,  and  of  am- 
monia also,  according  as  the  process  of  decay  progTcssed. 

The  question  whether  dung  shall  be  applied  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion, or  rotted,  appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with  another 
which  has  not  a  little  exercised  the  minds  of  &nnera ;  viz.  whether 
it  is  best  to  manure  heavily  and  seldom,  or  lighter  and  more  fire- 
quently.  The  general  conclnsion  seems  to  have  been,  that,  excepting 
oold,  moist  land,  where  large  quantities  of  manure  may  occaBionally 
be  applied  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  it  is  almost  always  preferable  to  manure  rather  lightly  and 
ireqaently. 

Shall  the  Land  be  manured,  or  the  Crop  t 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  tendency  dates  only  Emm  the 
time  when  artificial  fertilizers  came  into  general  us&  Nowadays  U 
is  customary  to  use  powerful  soluble  fertilizers  of  quick  action,  and 
to  apply  no  very  large  quantity  of  them  at  any  one  time.  As  has 
been  said,  the  idea  now  is  to  manure  the  present  crop,  while  formerly 
every  one  thought  and  spoke  of  manuring  the  land  The  modem 
idea  is  justified  by  what  has  been  learned  in  recent  years  as  to  the 
peculiar  merit  of  fiesh  manoie ;  as  to  the  deatmction  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  manure,  both  by  fermentation  and  by  change  to  inert  hnmn^ 
with  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  as  to  the  conveiaioa  of  tbe  dung  nitro- 
gen to  nitrates,  which  may  leach  out  of  tbe  land  unless  the  roots  of 
a  growing  crop  stand  ready  to  absorb  and  consume  them. 

Some  of  tbe  experiments  that  have  been'made  with  Peruvian 
guano  applied  by  successive  instalments  illustrate  very  well  the  sig- 
luficaDce  of  fresh  manure,  for  the  constituents  of  guano  are  closely 
analt^us  to  those  in  fresh  animal  excreroentB,'and  they  speedUy 
undergo  change  in  the  soil.  It  is  often  complained  of  gnano,  that 
its  effects  are  fugitive,  but  the  real  trouble  is  evidently  with  the 
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0I1111U7  methods  of  sppljring  it  which  an  iu  ordinuy  use.  So  it  ia 
with  dang  and  urine,  and  if  it  wete  but  poatible  to  bring  these  fep- 
tilizera  to  the  fields  continually  in  appropriate  quantities  in  the  fresh 
condition,  the  best  possible  utilizatioii  of  them  (chemical!;  speaking) 
would  doubtless  be  obtained. 

Stoeckhardt  applied  gnano  at  the  rate  of  1^  Centner  to  the  Uor- 
gen  (=  0.631  acre),  and  obtained  the  following  relativa  weights  of 
•heaTee  of  oats. 

Id  th*  Tmt      la  lbs  T*u 
1WT.  issa. 

Qnuo  kll  applied  at  aaed-time 100  100 

Half  at  Ked-tim«  and  half  Man  ths  crop.had 

b^piatoihoot '.    .         147  US 

One  tbkrd  at  aecd-time,  ons  third  before  ahoot- 
iu^  and  one  third  before  bloantiiiag  ...  ISS  IS8 

In  1661  his  experiments  resulted  aa  follows :  — 

Bud;  Sou.      at,j  Boll. 
Oouio  all  applied  at  leed-timB 
Qntno  applied  twice  at  aeed-tiiiiB 
Ouhd  applied  after  the  Mwd  onca 

Qnano  applied  after  the  teed  twice   ....     US  US 

Qnano  applied  after  the  seed  thrice 

Litter  -Mtdt  to  he  SotUd. 
PracticaUy,  as  a  mere  matter  of  labor,  stowage  capacity,  and  eon- 
veoience,  it  would  be  difBcult  for  most  ftrmers  to  bring  more  than 
a  small  portion  of  their  barnyard  manure  to  the  land  in  the  feeeh 


Moreover,  f^eab  stable  manure  almost  alwajrs  contains  in  pnctioe 
an  admixtute  of  straw,  cornstalks,  and  other  "  long "  litter,  which 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  application  of  the  manure  to  tlie 
land,  and  which  render  it  unhomogeneous  also.  It  is  true  that, 
on  some  kinds  of  land,  the  long  manure  might  do  good,  physioally 
speaking ;  L  a  many  a  heavy  soil  might  be  lightened  by  means  of 
it.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of  incorporating  it  with  ^e 
soil,  it  might  often  happen  on  soils  in  good  tilth,  in  case  nnrotted 
manure  were  buried  directly,  that  a  good  part  of  the  straw  would 
escape  decomposition,  and  consequently  exert  no  immediate  fertiUx- 
iog  action.  It  might  even  do  serious  harm  by  lightening  the  land 
unduly.  The  dung  alone  would  go  to  nourish  the  present  crop, 
and  an  entin  season  might  elapse  before  tfae  straw  had  decomposed 
sufficiently  to  render  its  constituents  fit  food  for  plants. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  aiged  that  these  last  consideratioiis  do 
tMllf  indicate  the  limit  to  which  the  fenuentation  of  long  manara 
may  be  profitably  pushed ;  to  the  point,  namely,  where  the  straw 
or  other  litter  begins  to  lose  its  int^rity,  and  admits  of  being  torn 
apart  with  scarcely  any  effort 

It  is  probable  that  this  point  of  incipient  change  ia  really  the  one 
to  be  aimed  at  as  the  point  of  greatest  advantage,  all  things  con- 
sidered, though  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  comparatively  small  pio- 
portioa  of  a  year's  stock  of  manure  can  be  employed  in  just  this  or 
in  any  other  one  particular  condition.  The  convenience  of  each 
&Tmer  will  of  coarse  determine  how  much  of  hia  maoars  be  will 
cany  out  green  and  how  much  after  fermentation.  Bat  it  is  none 
the  less  desirable  that  the  best  way  of  doing  the  thing  should  be 
kept  in  view  and  striven  for. 

Merit!  of  Sotted  Manure. 

Boussinganlt,  for  his  part,  did  not  heeitate  to  insist  that  there  tony 
be  "  an  immense  advantage  "  attending  the  fermentation  of  maanie, 
in  that  the  product,  provided  that  the  fermentation  has  been  dis- 
creetly controlled,  may  be  of  greater  value  under  a  smaller  bulk  and 
lees  weight.  He  urges  the  veiy  important  saving  of  canine  in  tiie 
case  of  the  fermented  dung,  ss,  for  example,  when  it  has  lost  a  third 
of  its  weight  by  the  process. 

The  remark  is  true,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  hanling  out  of 
manure,  but  also  as  to  the  distributing  of  ib  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  lay  long  stnwy  manure  in  the  furrows  as  fast  as  they  are 
made  so  that  the  plough  may  cover  it  in  at  the  next  turn,  as  is  often 
done  in  &ct  in  certain  districts ;  but  the  labor  thus  expended  must 
usually  exceed  in  value  whatever  chemical  snIlBtaaoe  would  have 
been  lost  in  case  the  manure  had  been  fermented,  and  the  waste  of 
labor  is  palliated  rather  than  dona  away  with  when  such  manure  is 
worked  into  the  land  by  means  of  maohinee,  such  as  disk  hanowa 
or  the  like. 

The  most  thoiougbly  rotted  manure  at  one's  disposal  would 
naturally  be  put  upon  light  soils,  and  upon  tboee  highly  culti>%ted 
fields  which  are  to  be  manned  as  if  they  were  gardens ;  the  long 
manure  would  be  relegated  to  heavy  land  and  to  crops  not  requiring 
specially  careful  management ;  while  for  a  large  portion  of  the  brm 
the  half-rotted  material  just  now  described  m^ht  be  preferable,  all 
tbii^  considered,  to  either  of  the  others.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
withal,  that,  from  the  discussion  on  page  321  of  the  experiments  on 
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the  comparative  value  of  nittatea  and  ammoDiDm  salts  u  plant  food, 
it  appeared  that  some  kinds  of  crops  may  prefer  the  uitrogea  in  old 
manure  to  that  iii  fresh  manure,  and  viee  verta. 

One  reason  why  thoroughly  rotted  stable  mantue  is  bo  much 
esteemed  is,  that,  taking  the  whole  mass  of  it  into  coneideiatiou,  it 
usually  acta  quicker  than  loug  manure.  A  larger  proportion  of  each 
ton  of  the  mixed  matters  is  already  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  taken 
Up  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

Ihis  consideration  is  doubtless  more  important  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  otiier  grain  crops,  than  in  that  of  some  other  kinds  of 
plants,  and  it  was  more  important  formerly,  in  the  days  when  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  were  nut  to  be  had,  than  it  is  now.  The  life  of  the 
grain  plants  is  comparatively  short,  their  growth  is  completed  in 
the  oouise  of  a  few  months,  and  the  period  during  which  tbey  can 
consume  manure  may  be  counted  by  weeks.  Hence  it  may  happen, 
that,  while  some  port  of  the  fresh  manure  would  act  only  too  speed- 
ily, the  decomposition  of  the  remainder  might  not  he  rapid  enough 
folly  to  supply  the  wanta  of  the  crop.  But  in  the  case  of  plants 
like  Indian  coin  and  potatoes  this  objection  would  have  less 
weight. 

In  dry  seasons,  and  particularly  for  light  soils,  the  quick  action 
of  well-rotted  manure  would,  however,  have  the  merit  of  giving  the 
crop  a  start,  so  as  to  enable  it  the  better  to  soiviTe  the  subsequent 
hardships.  The  bumus  of  the  well-rotted  manure  would,  moreover, 
often  serve  a  better  purpose  in  case  of  drought  thajt  the  long  uufer- 
mented  litter  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Undoubtedly  one  chief  reason  why  short  manure  is  thought  to 
be  better  than  long  depends  upon  the  &ct,  that,  provided  the  lot- 
ting has  been  thorough,  it  is  really  an  enormously  concentrated 
manure.  Muoh  of  the  shrinkage  in  volume  which  occurs  when 
manure  ferments  tends  simply  to  concentrate  the  manure  through 
loss  of  non-essential  matteis,  though,  as  has  been  niged  already, 
some  part  of  the  diminution  is  due  to  an  actual  waste  of  useful 
ingredients. 

As  Walz  has  suggested,  the  loss  of  manure  by  decay  may  be  seen 
very  cleariy  by  contrasting  the  effect  of  foldii^  sheep  with  the  effect 
obtained  by  using  sheep  manure  that  has  bean  hauled  from  th« 
4tabla 

In  his  practice,  200  sheep  were  folded  for  240  nighto,  on  the 
avenge  of  years,  upon  16  Mo^en  of  land.     During  the  remaining 
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13^  dftyi  of  tfa«  year  the  sheep  were  kept,  npon  eqnaUj  good  food, 
60  whole  days  and  sights  in  stajl,  on  the  avenge  of  yean,  plus  45 
nights.  When  in  stall,  the  sheep  were  littered  with  bom  one  third 
to  one  half  a  pound  of  straw  per  head  and  per  day. 

In  May  the  sheep  mannie  was  hauled  ont  snd  spread  for  a  rape 
crop  upon  three  Moigen  of  strong  land  contiguous  to  the  land  that 
had  been  folded  upon.  But  during  the  six  years  that  comparisons 
were  made,  the  rape  crop  was  always  u  good  upon  the  land  that 
had  been  simply  folded  upon  as  upon  the  land  that  had  been  dressed 
with  the  sheep  dung,  and  in  two  instaooes  the  folded  land  carried 
better  crops  than  the  other ;  and  precisely  the  same  effect  was 
noticed  in  r^ard  to  the  mnter  grain  that  sncceeded  the  rape,  and 
in  respect  to  all  the  crops  that  followed  the  grain  in  the  rotation. 

Hence  it  appeared  that  the  stall  manure  of  ^  the  year  went  only 
one  sixth  as  far  as  the  folding  of  |  of  a  year,  although  80  days  as 
well  as  nighta  are  to  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  production  of 
the  stall  manure,  and  although  124  cwt.  of  straw  were  commingled 
with  the  dung,  and  althoi^b  the  dung  and  straw  were  bampled 
down  hard  by  the  animals,  so  that  the  acoees  of  air  was  much  less 
than  it  would  be  in  a  mere  heap.  The  loss  through  decay  waa 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  straw  and  half  the  daroppiags  of  the 


Straw  mutt  bt  RotUd, 

Per  wiUra,  the  importance  of  rotting  the  straw  in  stable  manure 
is  often  insiBted  upon  by  practical  men  in  grain-growing  districts. 

In  laying  down  rules  for  the  treatment  of  manure,  eome  of  the 
Western  New  York  formers  have  enjoined,  1st,  that  the  barnyard 
should  be  so  amnged  that  no  part  of  the  manure  can  run  out  from 
it ;  2d,  that  straw  enough  should  be  used  to  absorb  all  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  manure;  and,  3d,  that  the  ettawy  mixture  when 
hauled  to  the  fields  in  the  spring  should  be  piled  in  rather  large, 
high  heaps,  with  square  aidee,  and  with  the  top  somewhat  hollow 
in  order  to  hold  water. 

They  say  that,  if  the  top  were  built  rounding,  or  slantjng  like  a 
roof,  so  little  water  would  soak  into  the  heap  that  the  straw  would 
not  rot.  £ven  when  a  heap  of  very  strawy  maoure  is  well  built, 
with  a  saucer-like  depression  on  top,  its  sides  will  not  decay.  In 
order  to  rot  the  straw  in  them,  the  sides  may  be  pared  off  after  a 
while  and  thrown  on  top.  A  heap  of  strawy  manure  that  has  been 
well  built  in  the  spring  will  be  in  condition  to  be  out  wiUi  a  Cfode 
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hj  July.     PmcticaUy  it  would  be  used  in  August  or  September  on 
winter  grain. 

It  is  to  be  obaerred  tb«t  such  loi^  dry  mauute  u  this  of  which 
the  New  York  farmers  apeak  would  not  profit  by  being  kept  under 
cover.  Indeed,  it  would  be  apt  to  suffer  injuiy  if  the  he^n  just 
spoken  of  were  made  in  sheds.  Unless  tfae  manure  be  at  least 
three  quarters  cow  dung,  the  keeping  of  it  in  shads  is  said  to  be 
inadnusaible.  Theoretically  eheds  might  serve  well  enough  for 
keeping  the  manure  from  cows  in  New  England,  and  yet  be  of  no 
use,  OT  be  worse  than  useless,  for  the  manure  of  iarms  that  ate 
devoted  to  grain-growing,  unless  indeed  the  arrangemento  of  the 
grain  farm  are  such  that  the  straw  shall  be  fed  out  to  stock  in  con- 
jnuction  with  some  kind  of  wet  food,  like  distillery  refkise,  oi  the 
potato  slop  and  beet-ioot  pidp  of  Europe. 

The  tendency  of  manure  to  injure  itself  by  firefongiug  is  one 
danger  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  leaching  by  rain.  Sheep 
manors  or  horse  manure  left  to  itself  under  a  shed  would  be  liable 
to  flre&ng.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  manure  were  exposed  too 
long  to  an  excess  of  moisture,  it  might  pass  into  a  cold,  sour  con- 
dition, and  form  faulty  humus  analogous  to  that  in  a  peat  hog.  It 
has  been  urged  indeed' by  Beiset,  that,  when  oi^nic  matters  decay 
under  water,  they  are  specially  liable  to  lose  their  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nittc^n  gas ;  though  it  must  be  said  that  this  observation 
■eems  hardly  consistent  with  nuraeroua  other  experiments  by  vari- 
ona  chemists,  which  show  that  &ee  nitrogen  goes  to  waste  more 
particularly  tnm  decaying  mateiiala  which  are  fieely  exposed  to 
Uke  air. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that,  although  some  system 
of  ansilagii^  manure  might  be  theoretically  excellent,  the  plan  is 
hardly  called  for  as  regards  cow  manure,  which  can  be  manned 
birly  well  in  less  costly  ways;  while  for  mannres  that  contain 
much  straw  that  needs  to  be  rotted,  ensilaging  is  plainly  inadmis- 
nble.  For  preserving  fresh  human  excrements,  silos  may  serve  a 
good  purpose.  The  Chineee  have,  in  fact,  used  them  to  this  end 
In  their  rice-fields  time  ont  of  mind. 

Nitraitt  hardly  form  in  Dwtg-heapt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  any  very  definite  or  authoritative  way 
about  the  formation  of  nitrates  in  the  dung-heap.  Undoubtedly 
some  nitrates  and  nitrites  are  formed  near  the  sur&ce  of  old  heaps 
of  manure,  in  spite  of  the  fbct  that  rotting  manure  must  act  as  a 
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ledncing  agent,  and  so  tend  to  hinder  their  formation.  Voekker 
fonnd  considerable  quantities  of  nitratea,  though  not  enoag^  to  e«ti- 
nut«  quantitatively,  in  the  dark  brown  liquid,  leacbed  out  by  nin, 
that  drained  away  iVom  an  old,  well-rotted  heap  of  manura,  con- 
■ifltiog  of  a  mixture  of  the  dung  of  hoiaes,  sheep,  and  atall-fed  cat- 
tle ;  the  inference  being  that  the  nitric  ferment  was  able  to  lire  and 
work  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  heap. 

But  in  a  still  darker  and  much  more  concentrated  dung  liquor, 
that  had  drained  out  of  a  heap  of  freeh  horse,  cow,  and  hog  dung, 
he  could  detect  only  tiaces  of  nitrates.  He  noticed,  also,  that  the 
Uquid  from  the  fVeah  dung-heap  contained  less  than  half  as  much 
combined  ammonia  as  the  other,  manifestly  becanse  a  good  part  of 
the  organic  nitrogen  compounda  natural  to  the  fresh  manure  had 
not  yet  suffered  decomposition. 

Alexander  Mdller  found  that,  while  urine  that  had  been  diluted 
with  a  great  deal  of  water  nitrified  rapidly  without  emitting  any 
odor,  a  quantity  of  feeces  that  had  been  mixed  with  400  parts  of 
water  continued  to  give  off  offensive  odors  of  putrefaction  for 
months,  and  was  only  very  slowly  subject  to  nitrification. 

The  common  practice  of  turning  over  manure,  so  as  to  expose  it 
to  the  air,  that  is  to  say,  the  tossing  up  of  the  manure  from  a  com- 
pact heap  into  a  loose  heap,  must  tend  to  the  formation  in  time  of 
nitrates  in  some  parts  of  the  heap,  and  may  have  been  in  some  part 
justified  formerly  by  this  consideration,  though  commonly  the  fork- 
ing over  is  resorted  to  either  to  check  fermentation  when  the  heap 
is  in  danger  of  getting  over-heated,  or  to  excite  new  fermentation 
when  the  first  quick  action  has  abated,  in  order  to  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  litter. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pnrpose  of  the  forking  is  to 
check  or  promote,  i.  e,  to  control,  fermentations  of  other  kinds  than 
the  one  which  causes  nitrification.  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed, 
that  the  "tempering"  of  the  manure,  i.  e.  a  mitigation  of  its  rank- 
ness  by  changing  the  character  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  origi- 
nally contained  in  it,  may  have  been  of  considerable  importance  at 
a  time  when  the  farmer's  tirat  thought  was  to  grow  heavy  crops  of 
grain  by  means  of  fermyard  manure.  For,  in  order  to  obtain  aut^ 
crops,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  too  rank  a  growth  of  straw.  In 
point  of  fkct,  however,  next  to  nottuug  is  known  about  the  changes 
which  the  nitrogen  compounds  in  fresh  manure  undergo  when  the 
manure  ferments  alowly  in  a  moist  heap. 
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A  good  deal  need  to  be  said  about  the  loss  of  ammonia  daring 
tbe  fermentation  of  manore,  and  numerous  receipts  for  saving  this 
ammonia  by  means  of  gypsum,  ot  copperas,  or  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  magnesium  compounds  in  Stassfurt  potash  salts,  hare  been 
published.  The  utility  of  these  additioue  has  already  been  set 
forth ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual  stable  floor  or  standing 
room  of  the  animals,  it  does  uot  appear  that  much  ammonia  is  lost 
from  cow  manure  during  tbe  oidinaty  conditions  of  fennentatiou. 

The  less  moist  hoise  manure,  when  left  to  ferment  in  loose  heaps, 
gives  off,  as  eveiy  one  knows,  large  quantities  of  ammonia.  For 
the  sake  of  the  object  lesson,  German  &rmers  have  occasionally  led 
air  from  a  horse  stable  over  or  through  porous  materials  satuiated 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  have  evaporated  to  dryness  the  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  thus  obtained,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  con- 
crete Bubstanoe.  I  have  myself  seen,  at  a  cattle^how  in  Prague,  a 
massive  block  of  ammonium  chloride  which  had  been  obtained  in 
this  way.  Sut  from  cow  manure,  and  the  ordinary  tnixed  manure 
of  the  brmyard,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  moist  and  compacted,  no  very 
pronounced  fumes  of  ammonia  arise.  Indeed,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
detect  the  presence  of  any  ammonia  by  means  of  test  papers  aronnd 
heaps  of  manure  which  are  properly  oared  for.  It  will  probably  be 
found  one  day,  that  the  reason  why  the  ordinary  practice  of  keeping 
manure  heaps  moist  is  correct  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  fact 
that,  in  this  event,  tbe  nitrogen  compounds  cannot  decompose  in 
anch  manner  as  to  form  ammonia  gas.  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  some  ammonia  is  formed  all  the  while,  and  retained  as 
hnmate  of  ammonia,  which  in  ita  turn  is  changed  to  the  condition 
of  inert  hnmos,  as  was  mentioned  on  page  401. 
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